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R   E   P    0    E  T. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  various 
Powers  now  in  possession  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  and  their 
adequacy  to  cope  with  Distress  that  may  from  time  to  time  exist  in  the 
Metropolis  and  other  popuh^us  Places ;  and  also  as  to  the  Expediency  of 
concerted  Action  between  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  Voluntary 
Agencies  for  the  Relief  of  Distress. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  your  Committee  have  met  and  taken  evidence  on  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  but  we  have  found  it  impossible  during  the  present  Session  to 
complete  our  inquiry,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  Metropolis.  We  have 
determined,  therefore,  to  report  at  once  the  conclusions  which  we  have  arrived 
at  on  that  branch  of  the  subject,  leaving  the  further  inquiry  respectin<r  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  other  [)opulous  places  to  be  resumed  during 
the  next  Session,  if  the  House  should  think  it  desirable  to  re-appoint  the  Com- 
mittee. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the 
powers  in  possession  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the  MetropoUs  are  adequate 
for  the  relief  of  destitution. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  Return  given  in  Appendix  G.  of  the  number  of 
Paupers  in  the  Metropolis  on  the  last  day  of  January  in  each  year  from  1857  to 
1888,  that  during  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of 
pauperism  in  the  Metropolis. 

The  numbers  have  somewhat  increased  during  the  last  four  years,  but,  if 
allowance  is  made  for  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  number  of  paupers  in 
every  thousand  inhabitants  has  only  risen  from  24*0  in  1884,  the  lowest  number 
recorded  during  the  whole  period,  to  25*4  in  1887,  and  25'9  in  1888.  The 
number  in  1857  was  46-8,  and  in  1867,  the  highest  year,  no  less  than  55*5. 

This  decrease  must  to  a  great  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  more  strict  and  Owen,  32. 
eflBcient  administration  of  the  law  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  especially  to  Holland,  5047. 
the  restriction  of  out-door  relief. 

It  would  be,  therefore,  unsafe  to  infer  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  Davies,  1300. 
diminution  of  poverty,  although  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  so  great  1699-1740. 
a  fall  in  the  number  of  paujiers  is  partly  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the 
working  classes  generally. 

The  guardians  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  influenced  in  restricting  out-  Hedley,  8ii. 
door  rt  lief  by  the  Act  passed  in  1870,  by  which  5  d.  a.  day  was  charged  on  the  Y^UaQgp"4go 
common  fund  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  maintenance  of  in-door  paupers,  but  w  e    "  ' 
fully  believe  that  they  have  acted  also  from  the  conviction  of  the  evils  arising 
from  out-door  relief,  unless  very  carefully  watched  and  kept  within  narrow 
limits. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  of  guardians  is  to  relieve 
destitution,  that  is  to  say,  to  relieve  the  poor  who  are  unaLde  without  support 
from  the  rates  to  provide  themeelves  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  have  no  relatives  who  can  be  required  to  maintain  them.    It  is  not  the 
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duty  of  guardians  to  administer  charity  in  the  sense  of  alleviating  the  lot  of 
those  who  are  poor  but  not  actually  destitute. 

We  desire  to  draw  especial  attention  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel, 
and  St.  George's-in-the-East,  showing  that  the  restriction  of  out-door  relief  in 
those  districts  has  been  attended  by  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  rates. 

Thus,  in  Stepney,  the  total  number  of  out-door  paupers  was  10,022  in  1869 
and  1,150  in  1887;  in  Whitechapel  the  out-door  paupers  were  2,568  in  1871 
and  1,568  in  1872,  and  only  63  in  1888,  whilst  the  in-door  paupers,  allowing 
for  imbeciles  at  ;isylums,  not  included  in  that  class  in  the  earlier  years,  were, 
in  Stepney,  1,708  in  1869  and  1,670  in  1887;  and  in  Whitechapel  1,219  in 
1871  and  1,000  in  1872,  as  against  1,229  in  1888. 

The  success  of  the  working  of  the  system  pursued  by  these  boards,  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  dependent  on  the  organised  active  co-operation  of  charity  with 
the  Poor  Law  Authorities.  Where  such  co-operation  exists,  it  has  been  proved 
that  out-door  relief  may  be  almost  ei'tirely  discontinued  without  cause  for  dis- 
saiisfactiim  amongst  the  poor,  whilst  there  are  undeniable  advantages  in  a 
system  which  gives  free  scope  to  judicious  charity,  and  enables  the  deserving 
poor  to  obtain  assistance  without  being  reduced  to  the  pauper  class.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  of  opinion  that  where  no  such  organised  method  of  charity 
has  been  established,  out-door  relief  cannot,  without  hardship  to  the  poor,  be 
dispensed  with  in  certain  cases.  But  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
disastrous  results  which  are  certain  to  follow  from  out-door  relief,  if  not  very 
carefully  administered,  and  kept  within  narrow  limits,  not  only  in  bringing 
heavy  burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  demorali- 
sing the  working  class  by  the  discouragement  of  thrift  and  honest  industry ; 
and  we  draw  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the  results  of  the  "  policy  of  giving 
out-door  relief"  pursued  in  the  City  of  London  Union  as  compared  with  the 
opposite  policy  in  St.  George's-in-the-East.  In  both  districts  the  resident 
population  contains  a  larjze  proportion  of  poor  persons,  but  the  latest  statistics 
show  that  whilst  in  the  City  the  ratio  of  paupers  per  1,000  of  population  was 
62*2,  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  it  was  33'9,  not  much  more  than  half. 

It  is  right  to  add  that  the  voluntary  association,  known  as  the  Jewish  Board 
of  Guardians,  relieves  almost  all  the  destitution  amongst  the  Jews,  large 
numbers  of  whom  live  in  Whitechapel.  Their  mode  of  administration  is  in  the 
I'orm  of  out-dooi-v  relief  in  conjunction  with  charitable  institutions;  but  the 
Jewish  community  differs  in  so  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  population 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the  practice  of 
the  Jewish  Board.  The  funds  of  the  board  are,  moreover,  not  derived  from 
the  rates. 

We  now  proceed  to-  make  some  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  relief  is 
afforded  to  the  different  classes  of  destitute  persons  :  first,  as  regards  chronic 
destitution,  and,  secondly,  temporary  and  exceptional  destitution  from  sickness 
or  want  of  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infii-m  who  are  of  respectable  character,  it 
is  a  veiy  general  practice  to  give  out  door  relief,  which  usually  takes  the  form 
of  small  \\  eekly  doles,  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  pauper,  and  which, 
from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  circumstances  of  the  recipients, 
especially  in  large  towns,  are  frequently  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  really 
destitute.  Such  doles  are  eked  out  either  by  private  charity  or  some  aid  from 
relatives,  or  by  slender  earnings,  in  which  latter  case,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Sir 
H.  Owen,  "to  the  extent  to  which  the  person,  who  is  assisted  in  that  way, 
obtains  employment,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages  for  services  of  that  particular  character."  It  is  obvious  that  the  result 
must  lie  to  produce  an  unfair  competitiun  with  workpeople  who  are  supporting 
themselves  without  such  assistance.  Frequently  also  if  the  doles  were  with- 
drawn, it  would  be  found  that  there  are  relatives  who  are  in  a  position  to 
afford  the  necessary  support,  and  who  would  do  so  when  aid  was  not  forthcoming 
from  the  rates. 

Widows 
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Widows  left  with  children  to  support  receive,  in  some  unions,  oul-door  relief ;  jones,  io6L 
in  others,  such  as  Whitechapel,  the  plan  pursued  is  to  give  no  out-door  relief  ^^^^  -^^^^goeo 
to  the  mother,  but  to  take  sucli  children  as  she  is  not  able  to  support  into  the  Alien'Ti'72. 

district  schools.  Hardcastle,  4781. 

Ball,  5996. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  those  cases  where  the  home  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  widow  are  such  that  her  family  cannot  be  properly  cared  for,  the 
latter  system  is  the  best,  but  we  recommend  that  careful  discrimination  be 
exercised,  and  that  the  children  shoidd  be  left  with  their  mother,  where  she  is  Jones,  3420,  3421, 
of  good  character  and  able,  with  an  out-door  allowance  for  such  children  as  she  j^'^^; 

t  Ou&rlss  0O08 

cannot  support  from  her  earnings,  to  bring  up  her  family  respectably.  ' 

Referring  now  to  temporary  and  exceptional  destitution  from  sickness  or  want  Crowder,  1909. 
of  work,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Melropolis  there  is  not  moie  Brandretli,  5G17, 
advantage  taken  of  benefit  clubs  and  provident  dispensaries,  by  which  provision 
is  made  for  support  and  medical  treatment  during  sickness. 

Wheie  these  clubs  and  dispensaries  are  generally  made  use  of,  it  can  but 
seldom  happen  in  the  case  of  respectable  men,  that  the  home  is  broken  up  in 
consequence  of  the  iiead  of  the  family  being  compelled  on  account  of  temi)0i  ary 
sickness  to  enter  the  workhouse.  In  the  Metropolis,  where  lodgings  aie  usually 
let  by  the  week,  theie  is  much  more  difficulty  in  retaining  the  liome  during 
the  absence  of  the  family,  than  in  the  country  where  cottages  are  hired  for 
longer  periods,  and  can  be  shut  up  lor  some  time  until  the  family  is  able  to  re- 
turn. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  exceptional  distress,  to  meet  this  Hedley,  874. 
difficulty  bv  what  is  known  as  the  "  Whitechai)el  Order."    That  Order,  wliich  Crowder,  1795, 

l''9n  1807 

■was  only  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  period  of  12  months,  Vailance  4451 
and  is  not  now  in  force,  provided  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  in  the  case  of  any  4452. 
able-bodied  male  person  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  who  shall  not,  in  any  one 
week  ending  on  Saturday,  be  absent  from  the  workhouse  more  than  once,  nor 
for  a  period  exceeding  24  hours,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  for 
the  guardians  to  relieve  out  of  the  workhouse,  the  wife  and  i'amily  of  such  able- 
bodied  person,  and  alst)  such  person  whilst  he  is  so  absent  from  the  workhouse 
as  aforesaid,  without  setting  such  person  to  work  during  the  lime  or  any  part 
thereof  that  he  is  so  absent."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  e\|)eriment 
of  the  working  of  this  Order  has  never  been  tried,  as  the  Whitechapel  Board 
never  put  it  into  operation. 

The  Order  prohibiting  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  out  of  the  workhouse,  Owen,  7. 
is  ncjt  in  force  in  the  Metropohs;  the  regulation  is  that  "  every  able-bodied 
person,  if  relieved  out  of  the  \vorkhons2,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians 
and  be  kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  superintendence,  so  long  as  he 
continues  to  receive  relief."  Under  this  Order  it  has  been  usual  to  open 
labour  yards  in  winter  in  which  men  are  employed,  principally  in  stone  breaking. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  J.  H.  Allen,  a  guardian,  and  Chairman  of  the  Allen,  3088. 
Out-relief  Committee  in  St.  Pancras,  maintained  that  a  labour  yard  could  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  a  useful  mode  of  relief ;  but  most  of  the  other  witnesses  con- 
demned the  system  as  affording  no  sufficient  test  of  destitution,  and  being  thus  Hedley, 854. 
largely  open  to  imposture,  and  tending  to  demoralise  the  class  which  resorts  to 
the  yards.    We  draw  particular  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  jones,  1087. 
relieving  officer  of  the  Stepney  Union,  and  of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  Lambert,  2540. 
Vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  a  guardian,  as  showing  the  gross  abuses  uhich  aiise  in 
connection  with  these  yards. 

Labour  yards  have  been  discontinued  entirely  by  several  of  the  boards  of  Hedley,  691,692. 
guardians  in  the  Metropolis,  and  it  is  notewoithv  that  in  the  seven  Ea>t-end 
unions,  none  of  which  had  a  labour  yard  last  winter,  pauperism  is  stationary 
as  compared  with  last  year,  whilst  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  Metropolis  shows 
an  increase. 

We  recommend  that  they  should  cease  to  form  part  of  the  regular  autho- 
rised system  of  relief,  and  should  only  be  opened  in  cases  where,  on  account 
of  exceptional  distress,  the  ordinary  workhouse  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  Hedley,  gbg. 
meet  an  emergency. 
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In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  will  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  the  "  Test  House"  established  at  Birmingham' 
for  able-bodied  men,  which  has  removed  the  necessity  for  a  labour  yard,  and  has 
had  an  "efil'ect  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  guardians  "  on  the 
idle  and  dissolute  class  of  paupers.  A  similar  test  house  is  about  to  be  built  at 
Liverpool,  and  we  think  that  such  houses  might,  with  great  advantage,  be 
established  in  tlie  Metropolis. 

We  may  mention  also  in  passinji,  that  in  order  to  keep  a  more  thorough 
check  upon  out-door  relief,  the  Birmingham  Board  has  appointed  an  officer 
termed  a  "  cross  visitor,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  visits  of  surprise  upon  persons 
receiving  relief,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  any  fraud  is  being  committed  upon 
the  guardians. 

We  have  made  inquiry  as  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  relief  works 
undertaken  either  by  pubh'c  hodies,  such  as  vestries,  or  by  charitable  associa- 
tions, i'ov  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress  in  the  winter  months.  These  works 
are  set  on  foot  with  excellent  intentions,  but  we- must  point  out  that  whilst 
they  may  occa>iona]ly  be  justifiable  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  special 
and  pressing  emergency,  they  are  open  to  most  serious  objections,  if  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  legular  system  of  relief  during  the  winter  months. 
They  are  based,  so  far  as  public  bodies  are  concerned,  on  the  assumption  that 
it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities  to  provide  employment  for  all 
persons  who  apply  for  it,  when  out  of  work,  and  their  inevitable  effect  is 
to  discourage  habits  of  tiirift  and  forethought  by  leading  men  who  earn  good 
wages  at  other  times  of  the  year  at  trades  which  are  usually  slack  in  winter, 
to  rely  on  having  work  found  for  thetn  in  the  winter  seascm.  Moreover  they 
interfere  with  the  emjdoyment  of  respectable  labourers  for  ordinary  wages, 
they  tend  to  attract  to  the  Metropolis  labourers  who  are  out  of  work  in  the 
neighbouring  country  districts,  and  they  are  liable  to  the  same  imposture  as 
the  labour  yards. 

In  the  case  of  the  relief  works  undertaken  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  the 
surveyor,  Mr.  Strachan,  who  superintended  them,  informed  us  that  the  work  was 
executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  for  the  most  part,  without  any  loss  to 
the  parish,  but  his  evidence  as  to  the  class  and  character  of  the  men  employed 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers 
as  a  cause  of  increased  destitution  in  the  Metropolis.  The  evidence  which  we 
have  taken  on  this  subject  is  contradictory,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  influx  has  been  considerably  exaggerated,  although  it  cannot,  be  doubted 
that  owing  to  trie  depressed  condition  of  agriculture  more  labourers  than  usual 
have  recently  migrated  from  the  country  to  London.  The  effect  on  metropolitan 
destitution  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  applicants  for  relief  who  have 
come  lately  from  the  country,  since  the  tendency  of  the  immigration  is  to  cause 
a  displacement  of  town  labourers,  the  countrymen  being  preferred  for  rough 
hard  work. 


witnesses  advocated  the  establishment  of  industrial  villages 


Some  of  the 

or  pauper  farms  under  the  Poor  Law,  somewhat  resembling  the  industrial 
"  colonies"  in  Holland.  The  Rev.  H.  Mills  said,  "  that  in  the  neighourhood  of 
"  each  of  the  large  towns,  where  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labour,  there  could 
"  be  a  plot  of  land  taken,  and  work  given  of  a  productive  kind  :"  "  the  proper 
"thing  to  do  would  be  to  carry  out,  say,  four  or  five  experimental  colonies  in 
"  connection  with  the  larger  towns  where  the  surplus  labour  is  most  painfully 
"  prominent,  and  in  that  way  to  find  out  by  actual  experiment  whether  or  not 
"  the  labour  could  be  utilised."  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  Peek  there  should 
be  a  spade  farm  some  little  distance  away,  with  sheds,  and  every  one  who 
"  applied  should  do  a  full  amount  of  work  for  the  pay  he  got."  Lord  Compton 
contemplated  that  if  the  experiment  were  successful  there  might  ultimately  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  farms  to  place  upon  them  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied 
pauper  population,  "  so  long  as  it  was  worked  together  with  emigration." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  set  forth  the  serious  objections  to  exten- 
sive schemes  of  this  kind,  if  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  or  any* 
r  /:  agency 
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agency  connected  with  the  Government.  Apart  from  the  practical  difficulties 
attending  them,  and  from  questions  of  expense,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would 
lead  to  a  wide-spread  belit  f  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  provide 
work  at  suitable  wages  for  all  who  apply  to  it  for  employment. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  account  Meams,  4317. 
given  by  Mr.  Mearns  of  ihe  transfer  of  100  unemployed  labourers  from 
London  to  peat  works  in  Lincolnshire.  The  j^uccess  of  this  operation  rnay 
probably  he  ascribed  to  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Mearns  tiiat  they  were  mostly  men  Meams,  4324. 
from  the  country,  who  had  come  up  to  London  owing  to  the  agricultural 
depression,  and  were  accustomed  to  work  on  the  land.  We  have,  however,  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  per-centage  of  the  men  dealt  with  were 
permanently  benefited. 

With  respect  to  emigration,  the  powers  of  the  guardians  under  which  they  Owen, 97. 
can  assist  any  poor  person  to  emigrate,  aj)pear  to  be  sufficient;  but  we  suggest 
that  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  incurred  for  this  purpose  might,  in  the  Metro- 
polis, be  properly  charged  on  the  common  fund.    The  gen.Tal  policy  of  State- 
aided  eniigration  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed  hy  several  experienced  Headiey,  656. 
witne>ses  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish  the  casual  wards.  Jone^s  n32* 

We    think  that  paupers  belonging  to  the  vagrant  and  casual  class,  for  Crowder '1922. 
various  reasons,  could  not  he  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  a  separate  class,  so  Allen,  3132. 
that  practically  it  would  always  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  department  Hai-dcas^tle^4825 
of  the  workhouse  for  their  reception.   It  has  been  suggested  that  larger  powers  of 
detaining  casual  pau|)ers  should  be  given  to  the  guardians,  and  that  such  powers 
should  be  made  applicable  also  to  paupers  commonly  known  as  "ins  and  outs,"  Henley,  517. 
that  is,  paupers  who  make  a  practice  of  discharging  themselves,  and  returning  to  ^^1^"' 3136. 
the  workhouse  at  shoit  intervals.    Under  the  present  law  a  casual  pauper  is  nofc  Owen.  58 
entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornins;  of  the  second 
day  foll(!wing  his  admission,  and  if  he  has  been  admitted  more  than  once  duriiiig 
one  month  into  any  casual  ward  of  the  same  union  before  nine  o'clock  in  tlve 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission,  Sunday  being  excluded  in  both 
cases  from  the  computation.    For  this  purpo  se,  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  is 
regarded  as  one  union.    'I'he  guardians  are  empowered  to  dii'ect  that  these 
detentions  shall  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  a  particular  class  or  classes  of 
casual  paupers,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  waid  has  also  h  dis 
cretionary  power  of  discharging  a  casual  pauper  before  the  expiratio-u  of  the 
prescribed  period  of  detention. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable,  in  the  case  of  casual  paupers,  to  somewhat 
further  extend  the  jjower  of  detention,  where  the  pauper  has  been  re-admitred, 
say,  within  a  period  of  14  days.  On  the  other  hand,  casual  paupers  shoulil  be 
allowed  to  discharge  themselves  at  an  earlier  hour  than  nine  o'clock,  which  is  too 
late  in  the  day  for  them  to  obtain  employment.  This  last  opinion  accords  with 
the  view  of  the  I-ocal  Government  Board,  which  they  have  expressed  in  circular 
letters  of  16th  April  1885  and  7th  November  1887,  addressed  to  the  several 
boards  of  guardians. 

With  regard  to  the  "ins"  and  "outs,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  evils  Owen, 306. 
arising  from  the  practice  are  considerable,  especially  as  afilecting  children,  who  Twinin<^'^298&^9.* 
cannot  be  sent  to  any  permanent  school,  if  their  parents  are  constantly  jioing  in 
and  out  of  the  workhouse,  but  we  agree  with  Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  sufficient  grounds  exist  to  justify  any  general  power  of  com- 
pulsory detention  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  define  any  particular  class,  outside  the  vagrant  class,  who  should  be 
liable  to  such  detention,  or  to  specify  in  an  Act  of  Parhament  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  should  be  so  liable. 

Formerly  the  sick  wards  were  a  department  of  the  workhouse,  but  the  Bridges,  5461. 
great  majority  of  the  sick  poor  in  London  s.re  now  treated  in  infirmaries,  which 
are  under  an  administration  distinct  from  the  workhouse,  and  are  superintended 
by  a  resident  medical  officer,  assisted  by  a  steward  and  a  matron,  with  a 
trained  staff  of  nurses.  Siu)ilar  infirmaries  have  been  established  at  Birmingham 
and  other  large  towns.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  e.\celience 
.    (70.)  a  4  of 
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of  the  treatment  in  these  infirmaries,  and  their  separation  from  the  workhouses, 
the  poor  are  so  ready  to  resort  to  tiiem  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  regard  them 
as  a  kind  of  "Slate  hospital,"  entrance  into  which  does  not  imply  that  the 
putient  is  a  pauper.  The  Birmingham  guardians  feel  so  strongly  upon  this 
mutter  that  they  have  determined  to  make  all  persons  who  coidc  to  their 
infirmary  pass  through  the  gate  which  leads  to  the  workhouse  grounds,  so  that 
they  may  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary. 

The  unavoidable  effect  of  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick,  is  to  discourage  the 
poor  from  supporting  provident  medical  clubs  and  dispensaries.  Miss  Octavia 
Hill  stated  that  "  it  is  almost  impossible  to  establish  a  provident  dispensary  near 
large  free  hospitals,"  and  Mr,  Loch,  the  secretary  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  gave  similar  evidence.  Mr.  Loch  suggests  that  there  should  be  a  Royal 
Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  vvhole  matter  of  hospitals  and  infirmaries. 

Section  29  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  enacted  that  where  an 
asylum  "  is  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  insane,  it  may  be  used  for 
purposes  of  medical  instruction,  and  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  such  cases 
and  manner,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  by  Order  direct."  This  section  was,  however,  repealed  in  1869. 
We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bridges,  the  Local  Government  Board 
Medical  Inspector  for  London,  that,  "  with  proper  precautions,"  clinical  teaching 
"should  be  allowed,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  of  the  mfirmary  and  also  in 
the  interests  of  the  public."  The  infirmaries  are  now  very  large  and  important 
establishments ;  in  the  Kensington  infirmary  there  are  over  600  patients,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  since  large  numbers  of  poor  patients  are  treated 
in  hospitals  without  any  objection  on  tlieir  part  to  clinical  teaching,  the  poor 
should  feel  repugnance  to  such  teaching  in  infirmaries.  Dr  Bridges  pointed  out 
that  a  special  ground  for  giving  the  medical  profession  access  to  the  infirmaries 
is  that  many  patients  suffering  from  obscure  and  chronic  disease  are  treated  in 
the  infirmaries,  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  iiospitals. 

We  have  received  much  evidence  on  the  important  branch  of  Poor  Law 
administration,  which  relates  to  the  bringing  up  and  education  of  children. 
The  practice  of  the  metrojiolitan  boards  of  guardians  varies  considerably  ;  in 
some  cases,  orjjhan  and  deserted  children  are,  as  far  as  possible,  boarded  out 
with  foster  parents  at  a  distance  from  London;  in  others,  they  are,  in  common 
with  other  children  of  paupers,  sent  to  the  district  schools. 

We  have  received  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  district  schools  are  not 
carefully  managed,  but  it  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  us  that,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  very  large  schools,  and  as  regards  girls,  the  results  of  the 
training  in  them  are  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Sherrard,  a  guardian  of  Paddiugton,  says,  "  I  find  that  the 
cliildren  turned  out  of  those  schools  are  for  the  most  part  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence They  have  no  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  life ;  they 

are  brought  up  together  in  large  masses,  and  they  ha\  e  no  practical  training  ; 
therefore  they  have  no  self-reliance,  and  are  not  fitted  to  battle  with  the  outside 
world  at  all.  And  it  is  especially  bad  for  the  girls  ;  I  have  found  that  the  girls 
are  really  helpless."  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones,  a  guardian  of  MaryL  bone,  says,  '•  In  the 
case  of  the  girls  a  very  large  nun  her  turn  out  unsatisfactorily."  Mr.  H.  Hard- 
castle, a  guardian  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Union,  says  the  training  in 
such  large  institutions  "  makes  the  children  into  mere  machines."  "  For 
instance,  a  child  leaves  the  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  cannot  tell  the  time 
bv  the  clock,  and  thinks  that  the  water  which  runs  down  automatically  (or  it  to 
wash  with  has  somethin<j^  to  do  with  the  rain  that  conies  down  from  heaven." 
Mr.  G.  Holland  says,  "  I  notice  a  very  large  number  of  the  children  who  come 
our,  of  these  schools,  principally  the  girls,  appear  just  hke  a  deer  let  out  of  a  cart 
before  the  hunt,  looking  about  vacantly  in  every  direction  ;  they  appear  to 
know  nothing  at  all."  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley,  formerly  chaplain  of  Clerken- 
well  Prison,  says,  "  A  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  semi-conventual  life 
of  a  district  school,  where  we  have  600  girls  massed  together  and  known  only 
by  their  numbers,  does  not  know  what  the  temptations  are,  or  how  to  meet 
them,  and  she  more  readily  falls."  A  great  many  such  girls  had  come  under 
his  notice  as  prisoners.    "  They  are  a  class  by  themselves  ;  they  have  the  same 
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characteristics,  and  are  turned  out  of  the  same  mould."  "  They  are  not  more 
vicious  than  others,  but  more  incapable  of  virtue  ;  passive,  sluggish,  backbone- 
less."  Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Mrs.  Charles.  On  the  other  hand  the  Charles,  5833. 
inquiries  which  have  been  made  by  the  Society  for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  Owen,  50, 
with  regard  to  the  pauper  girls  who  are  sent  to  service  from  the  district;  schools 
of  the  Metropolitan  Unions  and  parishes,  show  that  the  results  are  more 
favourable  than  this  evidence  would  suggest.  There  are  serious  disadvantages, 
such  as  those  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  which  are  inseparable  from 
any  system  under  which  a  number  of  children  are  brought  up  together 
without  any  home  influence  or  any  contact  with  the  outer  world,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  are  much  aggravated  by  the  overgrown  size  of  the  metro- 
politan district  schools.  Hoisley,  5796 

The  policy  of  the  Birmingham  guardians  is  to  place  the  children  under  their  Henley,  362-G7. 
charge  in  "  cottage  homes,"  in  each  of  which  there  are  about  30  children. 
Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  speaks  very  favour- 
ably of  these  homes,  which  appear  to  offer  many  advantages  over  the  large  Hall,  3963.. 
district  schools  ;  and  similar  homes  have  been  estabhshed  by  the  Kensington 
and  Shoreditch  guardians  ;  but  in  the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted  cliildren, 
we  do  not  think  that  any  better  plan  can  be  adopted  than  that  of  boarding 
them  out  in  the  country,  under  the  supervision  of  committees  approved  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  provided  that  the  most  careful  discrimination  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  homes.    The  regulations  for  boarding-out  now 
in  force,  which  are  described  by  Sir  H.  Owen,  seem  to  us  to  be  judicious;  and  Owcd,  76. 
most  of  the  witnesses  speak  favourably  of  the  system  of  hoarding-out  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  union  to  which  the  children  belong,  especially  in  the  case  of 
girls.    We  think  it  important  that  care  should  be  taken  that  the  standard  Crowder,  v.m. 
which  is  required  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  boarded-out  children  should  not  HaU^'sfss^^^ 
be  in  any  way  above  that  of  the  children  of  respectable  labourers  in  the  same  Vaiiance,  45U. 
village  ;  and  we  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the  observations  of  Miss  Hall  on  ^^^^'403^ 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  security  that  the  certified  boarding-out  committees,  ' 
when  once  sanctioned,  are  kept  up  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  ^^68-79. 

The  number  of  children  hoarded  out  from  the  metropolitan  unions  at  the  Hedley,  710,  7li. 
present  time  is  not  more  than  600  or  700,  but  even  if  all  the  children  capable 
of  being  boarded  out  were  so  dealt  with,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
will  always  be  a  large  number  who  must  be  brought  up  in  Poor  Law  schools. 

In  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  magis-  Vallance,  4518. 
trates  should  have  the  power  of  giving  to  the  guardians  the  legal  custody  of 
the  children  of  "vicious  parents,"  we  must  observe  that  the  Industrial  Schools  "^^I'^nce,  4609. 
Acts  enable  children  to  be  removed  from  the  custody  of  their  parents  in 
certain  specified  cases  ;  and  the  term  "  vicious  parents  "  appears  to  us  to  be 
far  too  vague  as  a  definition  of  persons  who  should  be  liable  to  have  their  Vallance,  4614, 
children  taken  from  them.    We  think,  however,  that  power  might  be  given  to 
guardians  to  retain  in  their  custody  childi  en  who  having  been  deserted  by  their 
parents  at  an  early  age,  are  claimed  by  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period 
during-  which  they  have  been  boarded  out,  or  brought  up  in  Poor  Law  schools, 
This  would  prevent  "  vicious  parents  "  from  claiming  their  children  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  earnings,  and  enable  the  guardians  to  save  children, 
respectably  brought  up,  from  being  compelled  to  return  to  a  life  of  misery  and 
perhaps  crime. 

We  were  glad  to  learn  from  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  the  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  the  Waugh,  5853. 
society  have  had  "  very  few  cases  indeed"  in  which  any  charge  of  cruelty  could 
be  brought  against  any  ol"  the  officers  connected  with  the  poor  law  institutions. 
But  his  evidence  shows  that  the  proceedings  of  the  society  have  disclosed  a 
startling  number  of  cases  of  starvation,  where  the  parents  were  punishable  for 
neglect  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  their  children,  under  the  Act  31  &  32  Waugh,  5854. 
Vict.  c.  122,  sec.  37,  whicn  enacts  that  in  such  cases  the  guardians  of  the 
union  or  parish  in  which  the  child  may  be  living  shall  institute  the  |)rosecu- 
tion,  and  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  their  funds."  We  recommend  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  call  the  special  attention  of  guardians  to 
their  powers  and  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  children,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
evidence  of  Miss  !\J.  H.  Mason,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  of 
boarded-out  cliildren.  We  believe  that  great  advantage  is  derived  from  entrust- 
ing this  branch  of  otiicial  inspection  to  a  lady,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
system  of  lady  inspectors  should  be  further  extended  so  as  to  secure  the  more 
complete  inspection  of  boarded-out  children,  and  also  the  inspection  of  the 
female  and  children's  wards  in  workhouses,  and  of  the  staff  of  nurses,  and 
other  female  officers. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  "  expediency  of  concerted  action  between  the  guardians 
and  voluntary  agency  for  the  relief  of  distress." 

The  evidence  shows  how  effectively  this  co-operation  is  secured  in  St. 
George's -in-the-Efist,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel,  and  the  excellent  results  which 
are  obtained  there,  both  in  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from 
the  rates,  and  in  providing  for  assistance  to  the  deserving  poor,  without  inflict- 
ing upon  them  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such 
co-operation  should  be  organised  elsewhere.  Mr.  Loch,  who  described  to  us  the 
working  of  the  Chai  ity  Organization  Society,  of  which  he  is  Secretary,  in  referring 
to  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  London  charities  said :  "  Tlie  endowed 
charities  are  administered  without  any  special  reference  to  the  voluntary 
chfirities.  There  are  the  parochial  voluntary  charities,  which  may  be  adminis- 
tered without  any  reference  to  the  endowed  charities.  Then,  again,  there  are 
the  very  many  individuals  who  intervene,  and  the  very  many  societies,  putting 
aside  also  the  chapels."  If  Mr,  Loch's  estimate  that  the  endowed  and  voluntary 
relief,  irrespective  of  what  is  given  directly,  amounts  to  "something  like 
3,000,000  I.  a  year,"  is  well  founded,  ample  means  are  available  in  the  Metro- 
polis, if  well  organised  and  directed,  for  dealing  with  such  cases  of  poverty 
and  distress  as  are  not  fit  subjects  for  relief  fiom  the  rates. 

The  evils  which  arise  from  indiscriminate  charity  were  strikingly  shown  by 
the  effects  of  the  distribution  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  and  of  tickets  to 
vagrants  in  Trafalgar- square.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  made  some  interesting  remarks 
on  this  subject. 

Some  further  points  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Our  inquiry  shows  that 
there  are  wide  divergencies  in  the  system  of  administration  pursued  by  the 
various  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians  and  admitting  that  the  guardians 
should  within  certain  limits  be  able  to  adapt  their  policy  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  district,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  that  there 
should  be  in  adjoining  districts  such  a  marked  difference  in  practice  as  now 
sometimes  exists.  For  example,  in  some  districts,  as  has  been  shown  above, 
there  are  labour  yards,  in  others  they  have  been  altogether  discontinued;  and 
in  the  labour  yards  themselves  there  are  such  wide  variations  in  the  scale  of 
relief  in  different  districts  as  between  2  5.  4  c?.  and  b  s.  Q  d.  2i  week. 

We  have  recommended  the  general  discontinuance  of  labour  yards,  except 
for  special  reasons  ;  but  as  regards  the  general  want  of  uniformity,  it  would 
probably  be  difficult,  as  Sir  H.  Owen  says,  \ov  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
go  much  further  than  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  regulation ;  and  the  best 
mode  of  securing  some  approach  to  uniformity  would  be  by  periodical  con- 
ferences of  delegates  from  the  different  metropolitan  boards  of  guardians. 

In  order  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  system  of  administration,  it  would, 
we  think,  be  desirable  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power  to  make 
bye-laws  regulating  their  procedure,  which,  when  confirmed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  should  be  binding  on  the  guardians  until  altered  by  the 
same  authority. 

With  the  same  object  some  of  the  witnesses  sugoest  that  the  election  of 
guardians  should  be  triennial,  or  that  one-third  of  the  Board  should  be  elected 
each  year. 

The 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  Metropolis  seems 
to  require  that  the  areas  of  poor  law  administration  should  be  readjusted.    It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  Board  consisting  of  26  members,  such  as  that  of 
the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union,  can  satisfactorily  administer  a  union  con-  Acworth,  6128. 
taining  a  population  which  is  believed  to  have  increased  from  210,434  at  the  ^^^^'qq^j 
last  census  to  nearly  300,000.  ' 

Lastly,  we  may  notice  a  suggestion  that  guardians  should  have  the  same  Hardcastle,  4851. 
power  to  attach  a  pension,  received  by  a  pauper  from  a  private  source,  and 
legally  due  to  him,  as  they  have  of  attaching  an  army  or  navy  pension. 

And  your  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  with  an 
Appendix,  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships. 


30th  July  1888. 


(70.) 


ORDER  OF  REFERENCE. 


Die  Veneris,  16°  Martii,  1888. 


POOE  LaAV  RELIEr. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  various  powers 
now  in  possession  of  the  Poor  Law  Guai  dians,  and  their  adequacy  to  cope  with  distress 
that  may  from  time  to  time  exist  in  the  Metropolis  and  other  populous  places;  and  alpo 
as  to  the  expediency  of  concerted  actioji  between  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  and  voluntary 
agencies  for  the  relief  of  distress  (The  Viscount  Gordon,  Earl  of  Aberdeen) ;  after 
short  debate,  agreed  to. 


Die  Jovis,  22°  Martii,  1888. 


Select  Committee  on :  The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Committee  : — 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  Milltown. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 
Hopetoun). 

Lord  Thriner. 


The  Committee  to  meet  To-morrow,  at  Three  o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own 
Chairman. 


Die  Jovis,  19°  Aprilis,  1888. 


The  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  from  time  to  time  to  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  of  this  House ;  but  no  copies  thereof  to  be  delivered,  except  to 
Members  of  the  Committee,  until  further  order. 


Die  Veneris,  27°  Aprilis,  1888. 


The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  discharged  from  attendance,  and  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  Lord  Sandhurst  added  to  the  Select 
Committee. 


[    xiii  ] 


LORDS  PRESENT,  AND  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  EICH 
,     SITTING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Die  Veneris,  23°  Martii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  (  Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 
Hopetoun). 


Lord  Thring. 


The  Order  of  Reference  is  read. 

It  is  moved  that  the  Earl  of  Kimberley  do  take  the  Chair. 

The  same  is  agreed  to. 

The  course  of  Proceeding  is  considered. 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  the  19th  of  April,  at  Twelve 
o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  19"  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  present: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of 

A  berdeeri). 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 
Hopetoun). 


Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  or  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Friday  the  23rd  of  March  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  :— Sir  Hugh  Owen,  k.c.b.  {vide 
the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Lunce,  23"  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberlcy. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Thring;. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witness  is  called  in^  and  examined,  viz.  : — Mr.  Joseph  John  Henley  {vide 
the  Evidence). 


Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  26°  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  present  : 

Earl  Spencer.  Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Earl  of  Milltown.  Aberdeen). 

Earl  of  Onslow.  Lord  Balfour. 

Earl  of  Strafford.  Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Earl  of  Kimberley.  Hopetoun). 

Lord  Thring. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair, 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  : — Mr.  Robert  Hcdley  and 
Mr.  James  Stewart  Davy  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lun(E,  30°  Aprilis,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

The  Earl  op  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 

Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceeding  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The 


Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester. 

Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 
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The  Order  of  the  House  of  Friday  last,  discharging  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
from  attendance,  and  adding  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kochester,  and  the 
Lord  Sandhurst  to  the  Committee,  is  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  John  Jones  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Llewellyn  Davies  {vide  the  E\idence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  3"  Maii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  (^Earl  of 
Aberdeen'). 


Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  "Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  Albert  Pell,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Henry  Turner,  and  Miss  Octavia  Hill  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  LuncB,  T  Maii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of . 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrino;. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz.  : — Mr.  Augustus  G.  Crowder, 
Miss  Marianne  Harriet  Mason,  and  the  Rev.  William  P.  Jay  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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Die  Lunce,  14°  Maii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 

Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun^. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrina;. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

Tlie  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :— The  Reverend  Herbert 
Mills,  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Billing,  and  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  (vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  the  4th  of  June  next,  at 
Twelve  o'clock. 


Jliarl  01  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Die  Lunw,  4°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  present : 

Earl  Spencer.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Ear]  of  Milltown.  Lord  Balfour. 

Earl  of  Strafford.  Lord  Sandhurst. 

Earl  of  Kimberley.  Lord  Thring. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  the  14th  of  May  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  Francis  Peelt  and 
Mr.  James  Cony  bheirard  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  7°  Junii,  1888. 


lords  present 


Earl  of  J ersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrinff. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Miss  Louisa  Twining, 
Mr.  James  Henry  Allen,  and  Mr.  George  Richardson  Struchan  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Limes,  IT  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 


Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  arid  examined,  viz.  : — Mr.  Joseph  Siepheiisan 
Horn,  Mr.  Thomas  Charles  Jones',  The  Kev.  John  F.  Kitto,  and  Mr.  James  Harding  {vide 
the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  Tliat  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Luna,  1 8°  Junii,  1 888. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 
Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrinff. 


The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz 
Miss  Wilhelmina  L.  Hall  {vide  the  Evidence). 


The  Earl  Compton  and 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  21°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT  : 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Straffoi'd. 
Karl  of  Kimberley. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thriuff. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  Charles  Loch,  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Mearns,  and  the  Lord  Balfour  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Z>ie  Lunee,  25°  Junii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  (£arZ  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrinff. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz, : — Mr.  William  Vallance  and 
Mr.  Robert  Arthur  Valpy  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  28°  Junii,  1888. 


lords  present : 


Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — Mr.  Henry  Hardca&tle, 
Mr.  Lionel Lindo  Alexander,  and  Mr.  George  Holland  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Lun(B,  2°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  present: 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 


The 
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The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  last,  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :— Mr.  William  Mitchell 
Acworth  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Hadden  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Thursday  next,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 


Die  Jovis,  5°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  J ersey. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Enrl  of 
A  berdeen). 


Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  or  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Orders  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Monday  last  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. :— Dr.  John  Henry  Bridges, 
Mr.  Eward  Z.  Brandreth,  and  the  Rev.  diaries  Henry  Bowden  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  the  16th  instant,  at  Eleven 
o'clock. 


Die  Luncs,  16°  Julii,  1888. 


LORDS  present: 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Loi'd  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Thursday  the  5th  instant  are  read. 

The  following  Witnesses  are  called  in,  and  examined,  viz. : — The  Rev.  J.  W.  Horsley, 
Mrs.  Charles,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  the  Honourable  Sydney  Holland,  Mr.  trancis 
C.  Ball,  and  Mr.  Henry  Joseph  Hagger  {vide  the  Evidence). 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  be  adjourned  till  Monday  the  30th  instant,  at  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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Die  Luna,  30°  Jidii,  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT : 


Earl  of  J ersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeeii). 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


Order  of  adjournment  read. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Comnuttee  of  Monday  the  16th  instant  last  are  read. 


The  following  DEAFT  REPOET  is  laid  before  the  Committee  by  the  Chairman. 

"  1.  That  the  Committee  have  met  and  taken  evidence  on  the  subject  referred  to 
them,  but  they  have  found  it  impossible  during  the  present  Session  to  complete  their 
inquiry,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  Metropolis.  They  have  determined,  therefore,  to 
report  at  once  the  conclusions  which  they  have  arrived  at  on  that  branch  of  the  subject, 
leaving  the  further  inquiry  respecting  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  other 
populous  places  to  be  resumed  during  the  next  Session,  if  the  House  should  think  it 
desirable  to  re-appoint  the  Committee  for  that  purpose. 

"  2.  In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  powers  in 
possession  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  in  the  Metropolis  are  adequate  for  the  relief  of 
destitution. 

"  3.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Eeturn  given  in  Appendix  G.  of  the  number  of  Paupers 
in  the  Metropolis  on  the  last  day  of  January  in  each  year  from  1857  to  1888,  that 
during  the  last  30  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  of  pauperism  in  the 
Metropolis. 

"  4.  The  numbers  have  somewhat  increased  during  the  last  three  years,  but,  if  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  number  of  paupers  in  every  thousand 
inhabitants  has  only  risen  from  24'0  in  1884,  the  lowest  number  recorded  during  the 
whole  period,  to  25*4  in  1887,  and  25 '9  in  1888.  The  number  in  1857  was  46-8,  and  in 
1867,  the  highest  year,  no  less  than  55*5. 

Owen,  32.  "  5.  This  decrease  may,  to  a  gi  eat  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  more  strict  and  efficient 

Holland,  5047.         administration  of  the  law  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  especially  to  the  restriction  of 
out-door  relief. 

"  6.  It  would  be,  therefore,  unsafe  to  infer  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
diminution  of  poverty,  although  it  m;iy  reasonably  be  concluded  that  so  great  a  fall  in 
the  number  of  paupers  is  partly  due  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  working  classes 
generally. 

"7.  The  guardians  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  influenced  in  restricting  out-door  relief 
by  the  Act  passed  in  1870,  by  which  5d.  a  day  was  charged  on  the  common  fund  of  the 
Metropolis  for  the  maintenance  of  in-door  paupers,  but  we  fully  believe  that  they  have 
acted  also  from  the  conviction  of  the  evils  arising  from  out-door  relief,  unless  very  care- 
fully watched  and  kept  within  narrow  limits. 

"  8.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  of  guardians  is  to  relieve  destitution, 
that  is  to  say,  to  relieve  the  poor  who  are  unable  without  support  from  the  rates  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  who  have  no  relatives  who 
can  be  required  to  maintain  them. 

"  9.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  guardians  to  administer  charity  in  the  sense  of  alleviating  the 
lot  of  those  who  are  poor  but  not  actually  destitute.  The  tendency  of  our-door  relief  is 
to  become  a  system  of  doles  which,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  circum- 
stances of  the  recipients,  especially  in  large  towns,  are  frequently  granted  to  applicants 
who  are  not  really  destitute. 

**10.  It 


Hedley,  811- 
Davies,  1268.^ 
Vallance,  4637- 
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"  10.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  where  relief  is  jriven  in  aid  of  insufficient  earnings,  the 
tendency  must  be  to  produce  an  unfair  competition  with  workpeople  Avho  are  supporting  o^^gn,  191. 
themselves  without  such  assistance,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  Pell,  1410. 

Loch,  4127. 

"  11.  We  would  draw  especial  attention  to  the  evidence  respecting  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  of  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  showing  that  the  restriction  of  out  -door  relief  within  very  narrow  limits  has 
been  attended  by  a  remarkable  diminution  of  the  total  number  of  persons  receiving  relief 
from  the  rates. 

"  12.  Thus,  in  Stepney,  the  total  number  of  out-doors  paupers  was  10,022  in  1869,  Jones,  1054-1059. 
and  1,150  in  1887  ;  of  in-door  paupers,  1,708  in  1869,  and  1,670  in  1887.  In  Whitechapel 
the  out-door  paupers  were  2,568  in  1871,  and  1,568  in  1872,  and  only  6.3  in  1888,  whilst 
the  in-door  paupers,  allowing  for  imbeciles  at  asylums,  not  included  in  that  class  in  the  Vallance,  4498. 
earlier  years,  were  1,219  in  1871,  and  1,000  in  1872,  as  against  1,229  in  1888. 

"  13.  The  successful  working  of  the  system  adopted  by  these  boards,  is,  however,  Vallance,  4488. 
essentially  dependent  on  the  organised  active  co-operative  of  charity  with  the  Poor  Law 
Authorities.    Where  such  co-operation  exists,  it  has  been  proved  that  out-door  relief 
may  be  almost  entirely  discontinued  without  causing  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  poor, 
whilst  there  are  undeniable  advantages  in  a  system  which  gives  free  scope  to  judicious 
charity,  and  enables  the  deserving  p  orto  obtain  assistance  without  being  reduced  to  the 
pauper  class.    On  the  other  hand,  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  where  no  such  Vallance,  4583. 
organised  method  of  charity  has  been  established,  out-door  relief  cannot,  without  hai'dship  Jones,  1150. 
to  the  poor,  be  dispensed  with  in  certain  cases.    But  we  cannot  too  strongly  insist  on  the 
disastrous  results  which  are  certain  to  follow  from  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  not  only 
in  bringing  heavy  burdens  on  the  ratepayers,  but,  what  is  far  more  important,  in 
demoralising  the  working  class  by  the  discouragement  of  thrift  and  honest  industry ; 
and  we  would  point  to  the  evidence  of  the  results  of  the  '  policy  of  giving  out-door  Hadden,  5334-5335, 
relief '  pursued  in  the  City  of  London  Union  as  compared  Avith  the  opposite  policy  in  5430,5431. 
St.  George's-in-the-East, 


"  14.  In  both  districts  the  resident  population  contains  a  large  proportion  of  poor 
persons,  but  the  latest  statistics  show  that  whilst  in  the  City  the  ratio  of  paupers  per 
1,000  of  population  was  62-2,  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  it  was  33-9,  not  much  more 
than  half. 

"  15.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  relieve  almost  all  the 
destitution  amongst  the  Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  live  in  Whitechapel.  Their 
mode  of  administration  is  one  of  out-door  relief  in  conjunction  with  charitable  institu- 
tions;  but  the  Jewish  community  differs  in  bo  many  respects  from  the  rest  of  the  Alexander,  4931,  See, 
population  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the  practice 
of  the  Jewish  Board.  The  funds  of  the  board  are,  moreovei-,  not  derived  from  the 
rates. 

"  16.  We  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  mode  in  which  relief  is 
afforded  to  the  different  classes  of  destitute  persons.  First,  as  regards  chronic  destitu- 
tion. 

"17.  In  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infii'ra  who  are  of  respectable  character,  it  is  a  very  Acworth,  5239. 
general  practice  to  give  out-door  relief,  which  usually  takes  the  form  of  small  weekly  H'^-i'dcastle,  4789- 
doles,  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  pauper.  Such  doles  are  eked  out  either  by  private  3^J'59g3 
charity  or  some  aid  from  relatives,  or  by  slender  earnings,  in  which  latter  case,  as  is  Owe'n  19l'. 
pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  Owen,  '  to  the  extent  to  which  the  person,  who  is  assisted  in  that 
way,  obtains  employment,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  tendenc}'  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
wages  for  services  of  that  particular  character.'    Frequently  also  if  the  doles  were  with- 
drawn, it  would  be  found  that  there  are  relatives  who  are  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
necessary  assistance,  and  who  would  do  so  when  aid  was  not  forthcoming  from  the 
rates. 

"  18.  Widows  left  with  children  to  support  receive,  in  some  unions,  similar  doles  to  Jones,  1061. 
those  above-mentioned,  in  others,  such  as  Whitechapel,  the  plan  pursued  is  to  slve  no  out-  Pell,  1412. 
door  relief  to  the  mother,  but  to  take  such  children  as  she  is  not  able  to  support  into  the  T,^}^"^"^'  3060. 
district  schools.  HSasUe:'4781. 

"  19.  We  are  of  opinion  that  in  those  cases  where  the  home  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  widow  are  such  that  her  family  cannot  be  properly  cared  for,  the  latter  system  is  the 
best,  but  we  recommend  that  careful  discrimination  be  exercised,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  left  with  their  mother,  Avhere  she  is  of  good  character  and  able,  with  an  out-  jones  3420  3421 
door  allowance  for  such  children  as  she  cannot  support  from  her  earnings,  to  bring  up  her  4480. 
family  respectably. 

*'  20.  Secondly,  temporary  and  exceptional  destitution  from  sickness  or  want  of  work. 

"21.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  Metropolis,  as  appears  from  the  evidence, 
so  little  advantage  is  taken  of  benefit  clubs,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  support 
during  sickness. 


(70.)  c  3  "  22.  Where 
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"  22.  Where  these  clubs  are  largely  made  use  of,  it  can  but  seldom  hapi)en  in  the  case 
of  respectable  men,  that  the  home  is  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  head  of  the  family- 
being  compelled  on  account  of  temporary  sickness  to  enter  the  workhouse. 

"  23.  But  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  destitution  from  want  of  work,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  the  Metropolis,  where  lodgings  are  usually  let  by  the  week,  there  is 
much  more  difficult)'  in  retaining  the  home  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  than  in  the 
country  where  cottages  are  hired  for  longer  periods,  and  can  be  shut  up  for  some  time 
until  the  family  is  able  to  return. 

"  24.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  case  of  exceptional  distress,  to  meet  this  difficulty 
by  what  is  knoAvn  as  the  '  Whitechapel  Order.'  That  Order,  which  was  only  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  a  period  of  12  months,  and  is  not  now  in  force,  pro- 
vided that  '  it  shall  be  lawful  in  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  male  person  relieved  in  the 
workhouse,  who  shall  not,  in  any  one  week  ending  on  Saturday,  be  absent  from  the 
workhouse  more  than  once,  nor  for  a  period  exceeding  24  hours,  nor  without  the  consent 
of  the  guardians,  for  the  guardians  to  relieve  out  of  the  workhouse,  the  wife  and  family 
of  such  able-bodied  person,  and  also  such  person  whilst  he  is  so  absent  from  the  work- 
house as  aforesaid,  without  setting  such  person  to  work  during  the  time  or  any  part 
thereof  that  he  is  so  absent.' 

"  25.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  experiment  of  the  working  of  this  Order  has 
never  been  tiied,  as  the  Whitechapel  Board  never  put  it  into  operation. 

"26.  The  Order  prohibiting  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  out  of  the  workhouse  is  not 
in  force  in  the  Metropolis ;  the  regulation  is  that  '  every  able-bodied  person,  if  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians,  and  be  kept  employed 
under  their  direction  and  superintendence,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  receive  relief.' 

"27.  Under  this  Order  it  has  been  usual  to  open  labour  yards  in  winter  in  which  men 
are  employed,  principally  in  stone  breaking. 

"28.  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  J.  H.Allen,  a  guardian,  and  chairman  of  the  out- 
relief  committee  in  St.  Pancras,  maintained  that  a  labour  yard  could  be  so  managed  as 
to  be  a  useful  mode  of  relief;  but  most  of  the  other  witnesses  condemned  the  system  as 
affording  no  sufficient  test  of  destitution,  and  being  thus  largely  open  to  imposture,  and 
tending  to  demoralise  the  class  which  resorts  to  the  yards.  We  would  draw  particular 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  relieving  officer  of  the  Stepney  Union,  and 
of  the  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert,  Vioar  of  Greenwich,  and  a  guardian,  a^  showing  the  gross 
abuses  which  arise  in  connection  with  these  yards. 

"  29.  Labour  yards  have  been  discontinued  entirely  by  several  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  in  the  Metropolis,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  seven  East-end  unions, 
none  of  which  had  a  labour  yard  last  winter,  pauperism  is  stationary  as  compared  with 
last  year,  whilst  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  Metropolis  shows  an  increase. 

"30.  We  recommend  that  they  should  cease  to  form  part  of  the  regular  authorised 
system  of  relief,  and  should  only  be  opened  upon  the  issue  of  a  special  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  for  a  limited  period,  in  cases  where,  on  account  of  excep- 
tional distress,  the  ordinary  workhouse  accommodation  is  insufficient  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

"31.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henley,  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  will  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  the  'Test  House'  established  at  Birmingham  for  able-bodied 
men,  which  has  removed  the  necessity  for  a  labour  yard,  and  has  had  an  '  effect  beyond 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  guardians '  on  the  idle  and  dissolute  class  of 
paupers.  A  similar  test-house  is  about  to  be  built  at  Liverpool,  and  we  think  that  such 
houses  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  established  in  the  Metropolis. 

"  32,  We  may  mention  also  in  2>assing,  that  in  order  to  keep  a  more  thorough  check 
upon  out-door  relief,  the  Birmingham  Board  has  appointed  an  officer  termed  a  'cross 
visitor,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  visits  of  surprise  upon  persons  receiving  relief,  in 
order  to  find  out  whether  any  fraud  is  being  committed  upon  the  guardians. 

"  33.  We  have  m^de  inquiry  as  to  the  operation  and  effect  f  f  relief  works  under- 
taken either  by  public  bodies,  such  as  vestries,  or  by  charitable  associations,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  distress  in  the  winter  months.  These  works  are  set  on  foot  with 
excellent  intentions,  but  we  must  point  out  that  whilst  they  may  occasionally  be  justifiable 
as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  special  and  pressing  emergency,  they  are  open  to 
most  serious  objections,  if  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  regular  system  of  relief 
during  the  winter  months.  They  are  based,  so  far  as  public  bodies  are  concerned,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities  to  provide  employment  for 
all  persons  who  apply  for  it,  because  they  are  out  of  work,  and  their  inevitable  effect  is 
by  leading  men  who  earn  good  wages  at  other  times  of  the  year,  at  trades  which  are 
usually  slack  in  winter,  to  rely  on  having  work  found  for  them  in  the  winter  season,  and 
thus  to  discourage  habits  of  thrift  and  forethought.  Moreover,  they  interfere  with  the 
employment  of  respectable  labourers  for  ordinary  wages,  they  tend  to  attract  to  the 
Metropolis  labourers  who  are  out  of  Avork  in  the  neighbouring  country  districts,  and 
they  are  liable  to  the  same  imposture  as  in  the  labour  yards. 

"  34  In 
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"  34.  In  the  case  of  the  relief  works  undertaken  by  the  Chelsea  Yestry,  the  surveyor,  Strachan,  3194, 

Mr.  Strachan,  who  superintended  them,  informed  us  that  the  work  was  executed  in  a  3202,  3216. 

satisfactory  manner,  and,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  loss  to  the  parish,  but  at  the  strachan,  3245. 
same  time  he  put  the  cases  of  imposture  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 


Henley,  502. 
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"  35.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers  as  a 
cause  of  increased  destitution  in  the  Metropolis.  The  evidence  which  we  have  taken  on 
this  subject  is  contradictory,  but  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  influx  has  been  con- 
siderably exaggerated,  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  owing  to  the  depressed  condi- 
tion of  agriculture  more  labourers  than  usual  have  recently  migrated  from  the  country  lo 
London.  The  effect  on  metropolitan  destitution  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
applicants  for  relief  who  have  come  lately  from  the  country,  since  the  tendency  of  the 
immigration  is  to  cause  a  displacement  of  town  labourers,  the  counti-ymen  being  preferred 
for  rough  hard  work. 

"  36.  Some  of  the  witnesses  advocated  the  establishment  of  industrial  villages  or 
pauper  farms  under  the  Poor  Law,  somewhat  resembling  the  industrial  'colonies'  in  Mills, 2187. 
Holland.     The  Rev.  H.  Mills  said,  'that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  of  the  large 
'  towns,  where  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labour,  there  could  be  a  plot  of  land  taken,  and  Mills  2240. 
'  work  given  of  a  productive  kind  ; '  '  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  carry  out,  say,  four 
'  or  five  experimental  colonies  in  connection  with  the  larger  towns  where  the  surplus  labour 
'  is  most  painfully  prominent,  and  in  that  way  to  find  out  by  actual  experiment  whether 
*  or  not  the  labour  could  be  utilised.'    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  Peek  there  should  be  '  a  Peek,  2715. 
'  spade  farm  some  little  distance  away,  with  sheds,  and  every  one  who  applied  should  do 
'  a  full  amount  of  work  for  the  pay  he  got.'    Lord  Compton  contemplated  that  if  the  Compton,  3710. 
experiment  were  successful  there  might  ultimately  be  a  sufficient  number  of  farms  to 
place  upon  them  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  population,  '  so  long  as  it  was 
worked  together  with  emijjration.' 

"  37,  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  set  forth  the  serious  objections  to  extensive 
schemes  of  this  kind,  if  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities  or  any  agency  connected 
with  the  Government.  Apart  from  the  practical  difficulties  attending  them,  and  from 
questions  of  expense,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  lead  to  a  wide-spread  belief  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  provide  work  at  suitable  wages  for  all  who  apply 
to  it  for  employment.  But  we  think  such  a  small  experiment  as  Mr.  Loch  recommends  Loch,  4164-4165. 
might  possibly  be  worth  trying. 

"  38.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  would  draw  attention  to  the  interesting  Mearns,  4317. 
account  tiiven  by  Mr.  Mearns  of  the  transfer  of  100  unemployed  labourers  from  London 
to  peat  works  in  Lincolnshire.    The  success  of  this  operation  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Mearns  that  they  were  mostly  men  from  the  country,  who  had  Mearns,  4324. 
come  up  to  London  owing  to  the  agricultural  dejjression,  and  were  accustomed  to  work 
on  the  land. 

39.  With  respect  to  emigration,  the  powers  of  the  guardians  under  which  they  can  Owen,  97- 
assist  any  poor  person  to  emigrate,  appear  to  be  sufficient ;  we  would  suggest,  however, 
that  expenses  incurred  for  this  purpose  might,  in  the  Metropolis,  be  properly  charged  on 
the  common  fund.    The  general  policy  of  State-aided  emigration  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

"4C.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  ihe  opinion  expressed  by  several  experienced 
witnesses  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish  the  casual  wards. 

"41.  We  think  that  paupers  belonging  to  the  vagrant  and  casual  class,  for  various 
reasons,  could  not  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  as  a  separate  class,  so  that'  practically  it 
would  always  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  separate  department  of  the  workhouse  for  their 
reception.  It  has  been  suggested  that  larger  powers  of  detaining  casual  paupers  should 
be  given  to  the  guardians,  and  that  they  should  be  made  applicable  also  to  paupers,  com- 
monly known  as  '  ins  and  outs,'  that  is,  paupers  who  make  a  practice  of  discharging  them-  Henley,  517. 
selves,  and  returning  to  the  workhouse  at  short  intervals.  Under  the  present  law  a 
casual  pauper  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  mornino-  of 
the  second  day  following  his  adm.ission,  and  if  he  has  been  admitted  more  than  once 
during  one  month  into  any  casual  ward  of  the  same  union  before  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission,  Sunday  being  excluded  in  both  cases  from 
the  computation.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis  is  regarded  as  one 
union, 

_  "42,  It  might,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  somewhat  further  extend  the  power  of  deten- 
tion, where  the  pauper  has  been  re-admitted,  say,  within  a  period  of  14  days.  Casual 
paupers  should  be  allo-wed  to  discharge  themselves  at  at  earlier  hour  than  nine  o'clock, 
which,  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  them  to  obtain 
employment. 


43  With  regard  to  the  '  ins  '  and  '  outs,'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  tlie  evils  arising  Owen  306 
from  the  practice  are  considerable,  especially  as  affecting  children,  who  cannot  be  sent  to  Hedle'y,  968. 
any  permanent  school,  if  their  parents  are  constantly  going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  'IVining,  2988-93. 
but  we  agree  with  Sir  Hugh  Owen  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  sufficient  grounds 
exist  to  justify  any  general  power  of  compulsory  detention  of  paupers  in  workhouses,  and 
(700  0  4  'it 
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Locli,  4151. 


Bridges,  5474. 


it  would  be  exceeclingly  difficult  to  define  any  particular  class,  outside  the  vagrant  class, 
who  should  be  liable  to  such  detention,  or  to  specify  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  should  be  so  liable. 

Bridges,  5461.  "  44.  Formerly  the  sick  wards  were  a  department  of  the  workhouse,  but  the  great 

majority  of  the  pick  poor  in  London  are  now  treated  in  infirmaries,  which  are  under  an 
administration  distinct  from  the  workhouse,  and  are  superintended  by  a  resident  medical 
officer,  assisted  by  a  steward  and  a  matron,  with  a  trained  statf  of  nurses.  Similar  infir- 
maries have  been  established  at  Birmingham  and  other  large  towns.  It  Avas  stated  to  lis 
that  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  treatment  in  these  infirmaries,  and  their 
separation  from  the  workhouses,  the  poor  are  so  ready  to  resort  to  them  that  tliere  is  a 
tendency  to  regard  them  as  a  kind  of '  State  hospital,'  entrance  into  which  does  not  imply 
that  the  patient  is  a  pauper.  The  Birmingham  guardians  feel  so  strongly  upon  this  matter 
that  they  have  determined  to  make  all  persons  who  come  to  their  infirmary  pass  through 
the  gate  which  leads  to  the  workhouse  grounds,  so  that  they  may  not  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary. 

"  45.  The  unavoidable  effect  of  indiscriminate  gratuitous  treatment  of  the  sick,  whether 
in  Poor  Law  infirmaries  or  in  hospitals,  is  to  discourage  the  poor  from  supporting  provi- 
dent medical  clubs  and  dispensaries.  Miss  Octavia  Hill  stated  that  '  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  establish  a  provident  dispensary  near  Inrge  free  hospitals,'  and  Mr.  Loch,  the  secretary 
to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  gave  similar  evidence.  Mr.  Loch  suggests  that 
there  should  be  a  Eoyal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter  of  hospitals  and 
infirmaries. 

"46.  Section  29  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  enacted  that  where  an  asylum 
'  is  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  insane,  it  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  medical 
instruction,  and  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  such  cases  and  manner,  and  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  from  time  to  time  by  Order  direct.'  This 
section  was,  however,  repealed  in  1869.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bridges,  the 
Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspector  for  London,  tJiat,  'with  proper  precautions,' 
clinical  teaching  '  sliould  be  allowed,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  of  the  infirmai'y,  and 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  public' 

"  47.  The  infirmaries  are  now  very  large  and  important  establishments  ;  in  the  Kensing- 
ton Infirmary  there  are  over  600  patients,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why,  since  large 
numbers  of  poor  patients  are  treated  in  liospitals  without  any  objection  on  their  part  to 
clinical  teaching,  the  poor  should  feel  repugnance  to  such  teaching  in  infirmaries. 

"48.  Dr.  Bridges  pointed  out  that  a  special  gi'ound  for  giving  the  medical  profession 
access  to  the  infirmaries  is  that  many  patients  suffering  from  obscure  and  chronic  disease 
are  treated  in  the  infirmaries,  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  hospitals. 

"  49.  We  have  received  much  evidence  on  the  important  branch  of  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration, which  relates  to  the  tringing  up  and  education  of  children.  The  practice  of  the 
metropolitan  boardo  of  guardians  varies  considerably ;  in  some  cases,  orphan  and  deserted 
children  are,  as  far  as  possible,  boarded  out  with  foster  parents  at  a  distance  from 
London ;  in  others,  they  are,  in  common  with  other  children  of  paupers,  sent  to  the  dis- 
trict schools. 

"  50.  We  have  received  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  district  schools  are  not  carefully 
managed,  but  it  has  been  strongly  imjn-essed  upon  us  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
very  large  schools,  and,  as  regards  girls,  the  results  of  the  training  in  them  is  unsatis- 
factory. 

•■'51.  Mr.  J.  C.  Sherrard,  a  guardian  of  Paddington,  says,  'I  find  that  the  chihlren 
turned  out  of  those  schools  are,  for  the  most,  wanting  in  intelligenje.  ....  They 
have  no  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  life  ;  they  are  brought  up  together  in  large 
masses,  and  they  have  no  practical  training ;  therefore  they  have  no  self-reliance,  and 
are  not  fitted  to  battle  with  the  outside  world  at  all.  And  it  is  especially  bad  for  the 
girls;  I  have  found  that  the  girls  are  really  helpless.'  Mr.  T.  C.  Jones,  a  guardian  of 
Marylebone,  says,  '  In  the  case  of  the  girls  a  very  large  number  turn  out  unsatisfactorily.' 
Mr.  H.  Hardcastle,  a  guardian  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  Union,  says  the  training 
in  such  large  institutions  '  makes  the  children  into  mere  machines.'  '  For  instance,  a  child 
leaves  the  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  cannot  tell  the  time  by  the  clock,  aiid  thinks 
that  the  water  which  runs  down  automatically  for  it  to  wash  with  has  something  to  do 
with  the  rain  that  comes  down  from  heaven.'  Mr.  G.  Holland  says,  _'  I  notice  a  very 
large  number  of  the  children  who  come  out  of  these  schools,  principally  the  girls, 
appear  just  like  a  deer  let  out  of  a  cart  before  the  hunt,  looking  about  vacantly  in  every 
direction  ;  they  appear  to  know  nothing  at  all.'  The  Rev.  J .  W.  Plorsley,  formerly  chap- 
lain of  Clerkenwell  Prison  says,  '  A  girl  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  semi-conventual 
life  of  a  district  school,  where  we  have  600  girls  massed  together  and  known  only  by  their 
numbers,  does  not  know  what  the  temptations  are,  or  how  to  meet  them,  and  she  more 
readily  falls.'  A  great  many  such  girls  had  come  under  his  notice  as  prisoners.  '  They 
are  a  class  by  tliemselves ;  they  have  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  turned  out  of  the 
same  mould.'  '  They  are  not  more  vicious  than  others,  but  more  incapable  of  virtue ; 
Charles,  5833.         passive,  sluggish,  backboneless.'    Similar  evidence  was  given  by  Miss  Charles. 

«52.  Some 
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"  62.  Some  of  these  evils  arc  iiise[)arab]e  from  any  system  under  which  a  number  of 
children  are  brought  up  tcgelher  without  any  home  influence  or  any  contact  v.'ith  the 
outer  world,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  much  aggravated  by  the  overgrown  size 
of  tlie  metropolitan  district  schools. 

"  53.  The  policy  of  the  Birmingham  guardians  is  to  place  the  cliildren  under  their  Henlc}-,  "62-07. 
charge  in  '  cottage  home','  in  each  of  which  there  are  about  30  children.  Mr.  Plenley, 
one  of  ihc  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  speaks  very  favourably  of  these  homes, 
which  appear  to  offer  many  advantages  over  the  large  district  .-cliools  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  orphan  and  deserted  children,  we  do  not  think  that  any  better  plan  can  be  adopted 
than  thaf  of  boarding  tlicm  out  in  the  country  under  the  supervision  of  committees 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  regulations  for  boarding-out  now  in 
force,  which  are  described  by  Sir  W.  Owen,  seem  to  us  to  be  judicious  ;  and  most  of  the 
Avitnesses  speak  favourably  of  the  system  of  boarding-out  at  a  distance  from  the  union  to 
which  the  children  behmg,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls.  We  think  it  important  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  staiidaid  which  is  required  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 
boarded-out  childi-en  should  not  be  in  any  way  above  that  of  the  children  of  respect. ible 
labourers  in  the  village ;  and  we  would  also  cull  attention  to  the  observations  of  Miss 
Hall  on  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  security  that  the  certified  board iiif^--out  committee, 
when  once  sanctioned,  are  kept  up  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 


Hall,  3963, 


Owen,  70. 


Oowfler,  19G0. 
Twilling,  ."078. 
Hall,  3983. 
Vailiince,  4514. 
4(:02. 

Mull,  4034. 
Hall,  3908  -79. 


"54.  The  number  of  children  boarded  out  from  the  Metropolitan  unions  at  the  present  HecHey,  710,  711. 
time  is  not  more  than  600  or  700,  but  even  if  all  the  children  capable  of  being  boarded 
out  were  so  dealt  with,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  will  always  be  a  large  number 
wlio  must  be  brought  up  in  district  and  other  Poor  Law  schools. 

"55.  In  regard  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  that  magistrates  V'allance,  4518. 
should  have  the  power  of  giving  to  the  guardians  the  legal  custody  of  the  children  of 
'vicious  parents,'  m'C  would  observe  that  the  Lidustrial  Schools  Acts  enable  the  children  Vallance,  4009. 
to  be  rem;  ved  from  tlie  custody  ot  their  j)arents  in  certain  specified  cases  ;  and  the  term 
'vicious  parents'  ap])ears  to  us  to  be  far  too  vague  as  a  definition  of  persons  who  should 
be  liable  to  have  their  children  taken  from  them.    We  think,  however,  that  power  might  Vallance,  4014. 
be  given  to  guardians  to  retain  in  their  custody  children  who  having  been  deserted  by 
their  parents  at  an  early  age,  are  claimed  by  them  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  during 
which  they  have  been  boarded  out,  or  brought  up  in  Poor  Law  schools.    This  would 
prevent  vicious  parents  from  claiming  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  their 
earnings,  and  enable  the  guardians  to  save  children,  respectably  l)rought,  up,  from  being 
comj)clled  to  return  to  a  life  of  misery  and  perhaps  crime. 

"  o5a.  We  were  glad  to  learn  from  the  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  London  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  that  the  society  have  had  Waugh,  5853. 
'very  few  cases  indeed  '  in  which  any  charge  of  cruelty  could  be  brought  against  any  of 
the  officers  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  institutions.  But  his  evidence  shows  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  have  disclosed  a  startling  number  of  cases  of  starvation,  where 
the  ])arent-<  were  punishable  fur  neglect  to  provide  sufficient  food  for  their  children, 
under  the  Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122,  sect.  37,  which  enacts  that  in  such  cases  'the  guar-  Waugh,  5854. 
dians  of  the  union  or  parish  in  which  the  child  may  be  living  shall  institute  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  pay  the  cost  thereof  out  of  their  funds.'  We  recommend  that  the  Local 
Govei'nment  Board  should  call  the  special  attention  of  boards  of  guardians  to  their  powers 
and  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

"  55b.  St)me  doubts  appear  to  have  been  raised  whether  the  Act,  by  directing  that  Waugh,  5857,  58;J(; 
the  guardians  shall  institute  the  prosecution,  does  not  exclude  other  persons  from  prose- 
cuting under  the  section  in  question.    We  think  that  if  there  is  any  room  for  such  doubts, 
they  should  be  removed  by  legislation. 

"56.  i5efore  leaving  the  subject  of  children,  we  would  mention  the  evidence  of  Miss  Mason,  1973,  &c. 
M.  H.  Mason,  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  of  boarded-out  children. 


Twining,  ,3C20, 
3021. 


"  57.  We  believe  that  great  advantage  is  derived  from  entrusting  this  branch  of  official 
inspcciion  to  a  lady,  and  tliat  it  would  be  desiral)le  that  the  system  of  lady  inspectors 
should  be  extended  to  the  inspection  of  the  female  and  children's  wards  in  workhouses, 
and  of  the  staff  of  nurses,  and  other  female  ofHcers. 

"  58.  We  fully  concur  in  the  'expediency  of  concerted  action  between  the  guardians 
and  voluntary  agency  for  the  relief  of  distress.' 

"  59.  The  evidence  shows  how  effectively  this  co-operation  is  secured  in  St.  George's-  Jones,  1100. 

in  the-East,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel,  and  the  excellent  results  which  are  obtained  there,  ^^11.  1J27,  &c. 

both  in  diminishing  the  number  of  persons  relieved  from  the  rates,  and  in  providing  for  "^''I'^i-nce.  4450,  &c. 

assistance  to  the  deserving  poor,  vrilhout  inflicting  upon  them  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  :A^'!en,  3152. 


It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  such  co-operation  should  be  organised  elsewhere.  Mr.  Loch, 
who  described  to  us  the  working  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  of  which  he  is 
Secretary,  pointed  out  the  present  chaotic  condition  of  London  charities.  '  The  endowed 
charities  are  administered  without  any  special  reference  to  the  voluntary  charities. 
There  are  the  parochial  voluntary  charities,  which  may  be  administered  without  any 
reference  to  the  endowed  charities.  Then,  again,  there  are  the  very  many  individuals 
who  intervene,  and  the  very  many  societies,  putting  aside  also  the  chapels.'  He  estimates, 
(70.)  d  -  if 
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if  Mr.  Loch's  estimate  that  the  endowed  and  voluntary  relief,  irrespective  of  what  is 
given  directly,  amounts  to  '  something  like  3,000,000  Z.  a  year,' is  well  founded,  ample 
means  are  available  in  tlie  Metropolis,  if  well  organised  and  directed,  for  dealing  with 
such  cases  of  poverty  and  distress  as  are  not  fit  subjects  for  relief  from  the  rates. 

"  60.  The  evils  which  arise  from  indiscriminate  charity  were  strikingly  shown  by  the 
effects  of  the  distribution  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  and  of  tickets  to  vagrants  in 
Trafalgar-square . 

"61.  Amoiigst  other  evidence  we  would  draw  attention  to  some  interesting  remarks  of 
Miss  Octavia  flill  on  this  subject. 

"  62.  Some  further  points  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Our  inquiry  shows  that  there  are 
wide  divergencies  in  tlie  system  of  administration  pursued  by  the  vai-ious  metropolitan 
boards  of  guardians,  and  admitting  that  the  guardians  should  within  certain  limits  be  able 
to  adapt  their  policy  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  district,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  thai  there  should  be  in  adjoining  districts  such  a  marked  diiference  in 
practice  as  now  sometimes  exists. 


"  63.  For  example,  in  some  districts,  as  has  been  shown  above,  there  are  labour  yards 
in  others  they  have  been  altogether  discontinued  ;  and  in  the  labour  yards  themselves 
there  are  such  wide  variations  in  the  scale  of  relief  in  different  districts  as  between  2  s.  4  c?. 
Ackworth,  5250-56.  and  5  s.  6  d.  a  week. 

"  64.  We  have  recommended  the  general  discontinuance  of  labour  yards,  except  for  special 
reasons  ;  but  as  regards  tho  general  want  of  uniforinity,  it  would  probably  be  difiicult, 

Owen,  130.  as  Sir  H.  Owen  says,  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  go  much  further  than  they 

have  done  in  the  way  of  regulation  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  securing  some  approach  to 

Owen,  187..  uniformity  would  be  by  periodical  conferences  of  delegates  from  the  different  metropolitan 

boards  ol  guardians. 

"  65.  In  order  to  preserve  continuity  in  the  system  of  administration,  it  would,  we 
Davy,  867.  think,  be  desirable  that  boards  of  guardians  should  have  the  power  to  make  bye-laws  re- 

Vallance,  4567.  gulating  their  procedure,  which,  when  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  should 
be  binding  on  the  Hoard  until  altered  by  the  same  authority. 

Hedley,  729-39.  "  66.  With  the  same  object  some  of  the  witnesses  suggest  that  the  election  of 

Davy,  962.  guardians  should  be  triennial^  or  that  one-third  of  the  Board  should  be  elected  each 

Allen,  3175.  year. 

"  67.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of  the  metropolis  seems  to 
require  that  the  areas  of  Poor  Law  administration  should  be  readjusted.    It  is  unreason- 
Ackwortli  5128.  expect  that  a  Board  consistinji  of  26  members,  such  as  that  of  the  Wands- 

5232.  worth    and    Clapham    Union,    can   satisfactorily    administer   a   union    containing  a 

Ball,  6047  population  which  is  believed  to  have  increased  from  210,434  at  the  last  census  to  nearly 

300,000. 

Hardcastle,  4851.  «  gg.  Lastly,  we  would  notice  a  suggestion  that  guardians  should  have  the  same  power 
to  attach  a  pension,  received  by  a  pauper  from  a  private  source,  as  they  have  of  attaching 
an  army  or  navy  pension.  There  seems  tc  be  no  reason  why  all  pensions  legally  due  to  a 
pauper  should  not  he  put  on  the  same  footing." 

The  same  is  considei-ed,  and  several  Amendments  are  made  therein. 

On  paragraph  13,  it  is  moved  by  the  Earl  Spencer  to  leave  out  "  indiscriminate  "  in  line 
10  of  the  paragraph. 

Olijected  to  ; — On  Question  that  the  word  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
paragraph ; 

Contents,  6. 

Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford, 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {^Earl  of  Aber- 
deen). 

Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Thring, 

The  numbers  being  equal  :  resolved  in  the  negative. 

It  is  then  moved  by  the  Earl  Spencer  to  insert  after  "  Out-door  Relief  "  in  line  10,  the 
words  "  if  not  very  carefully  administered  and  kept  within  narrow  limits." 

It  is  moved  by  the  Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen)  to  insert  in  lieu  of  the  words 
proposed  the  words,  "  unless  very  carefully  and  strictly  administered." 

On 


Not  ContentSj  6. 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of  Hope- 

toiin). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
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On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  by  the 
Contents  (1). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Stratford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley, 
Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Eur I  of  Hope- 

toiin). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 


Earl  Spencer  be  inserted: 

Not  Contents  (4).  ■ 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  of  Onslovv. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aber- 
deen ). 
Lord  Thrinor. 


Further  Amendments  are  made,  and  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

On  Paragraph  19,  it  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Balfour  to  omit  the  same  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  following  paragraph  in  lieu  thereof  : 

"  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  '  the  more  respectable  the  widow  the  more  grateful  Vallancc,  4J85. 
she  w  as  for  this  form  of  relief.'  The  chief  object  of  this  arrangement  has  been  to  save  a 
widow  from  the  demoralising  effect  of  receiving  out-door  relief.  We  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  the  large  majoriiy  of  cases  the  assistance  rendered  by  receiving  some  of  the 
children  into  the  district  school  is  less  likely  to  be  followed  by  permanent  dependence 
of  the  mother  on  the  rates  than  when  the  relief  is  in  the  form  of  out-door  relief.  At  the 
S!ime  time  we  consider  that  there  must  be  many  cases  in  which  the  character  of  the  mother 
and  her  home  is  such  as  to  render  it  undesirable  to  remove  the  children  from  the  home  of 
the  mother.  We  think,  therefore,  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  should  be  adopted  in  these 
cases,  but  that  careful  discretion  should  be  exercised,  and  that  each  case  should  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  its  j)articular  circumstances." 

Objected  to. — On  Question  that  the  paragraph  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Report : 

Contents  (9). 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Stratiord. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  T bring. 

On  Paragraph  30. — It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Balfour  to  leave  out  the  words  "  upon 
the  issue  of  a  special  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

Objected  to. — On  Question  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  para- 
graph : 

Contents  (3).  Not  Contents  (5). 

Earl  Spencer.  Earl  of  Jersey. 

Earl  of  Milltown.  Viscount   Gordon   {Earl  of 

Earl  of  Strafford.  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Balfour. 

Lord     Hopetoun     {Earl  of 
Hopetoun). 
\  Lord  Thring. 

A  fiu'ther  Amendment  is  made,  and  the  paragraph,  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 

On  Paragraph  37. — The  words,  "  But  we  think  such  a  small  experiment  as  Mr.  Loch 
recommends  might  possibly  be  worth  trying,"  are  struck  out. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Balfour  to  insert,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  following  words  : 

"  Speaking  with  reference  to  the  questions  connected  with  the  vagrant  and  casual 
poor,  Mr.  Loch  made  the  following  recommendation  : 

*' '  I  think  that  if  any  land  that  could  be  had  cheap  was  used,  the  men  might  be  drafted 
by  pick  from  casual  wards  to  the  care  of  a  thoroughly  competent  manager,  and  they 
might  be  looked  aftei%  and  as  far  as  possible  detained,  and  as  far  as  possible  reformed, 
made  basineos-llke,  and  punctual,  and  strengthened, for,  say,  three  months  or  so.    I  think  41G0. 
thdt  that  is  worth  trying. 

Would  you  give  a  power  of  compulsory  detention  ? 

No,  I  should  not  myself ;  I  should  try  it  on  a  purely  voluntary  plan,  and  try  it  purely 
experimentally ;  but  I  think  it  is  worth  trying  in  that  humble  manner ;  the  problem, 
you  see,  of  dealing  with  the  casual  is  so  very  different.    You  apply  detention  and  strong 
remedies  to  a  certain  point ;  naturally  he  stays  away,  but  he  may  roam  the  country  all 
(70.)  e  the 
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the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  lax  system,  he  comes  in,  as  he  would  into 
the  general  ward,  where  he  can  talk  to  other  people,  and  he  is  in  no  way  better  by  the 
plan  at  all  ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  would  not  use  the  Poor  Law,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of 
adults,  by  way  of  a  reformatory  system.  I  think  that  that  is  far  bettor  done  with  all  the 
difficulties  underlying  the  question,  by  voluntary  means.' 

"Although  we  should  not  ourselves  expect  much  from  such  an  experiment,  it  might 
possibly  be  Avorth  trying  on  a  small  scale,  and  by  means  of  voluntary  agency."  ° 

Upon  this  it  is  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Onslow  to  leave  out  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
proposed  Amendment,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  foUowinir  words  in  lieu  thei'eof  : 
"But  we  think  such  an  experiment  as  Mr.  Loch  recommends  would  be  worth  trying  if 
worked  by  private  charity  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
Poor  Law  system." 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  by  the  Lord  Balfour  stand  part  of  the  Amend- 
mend  to  be  moved  : 


Contents  (7). 

Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Ear I  of  Hope- 
toun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 

On  Question,  'i'hat  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  stand  part  of  the  paragraph  : 


Not  Contents  (3). 
Earl  of  Onslow. 

Viscount  GfOi'Aon  {Emi  of  Aber- 
deen ). 
Lord  Thrins'. 


Contents  (5). 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aber- 
deen). 
Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  Hopetoun  (Earl  of  Hope- 
toun). 


The  paragraph,  as  amended,  is  then  agreed  to. 


Not  Contents  (6). 

Earl  of  J  ersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


On  paragraph  46,  it  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Balfour  to  leave  out  from  "  1869  "  to  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  following  words  :  "  Dr.  Bridges  pointed 
out  that  many  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmaries  are  suffering  from  obscure  and  chronic 
diseases.  These  cases,  on  account  of  their  chronic  character,  are  not  admitted  into  the 
hospitals,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  themselves,  as  also  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  it  is  desirable  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  to  medical  men  for  visiting  the 
infirmaries  for  clinical  observation,  and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Dr.  Bridges  in  this 
view," — Objected  to.  —  On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  paragraph : 


Not  Contents  (3). 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Hopetoun  (  Earl  of 
Hopetoun). 


Contents  (8). 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 

It  is  then  moved  by  the  Lord  Thring  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing words:  *"  Provided  that  the  admission  to  the  infirmary  should  be  confined  to  duly 
qualified  medical  men  and  the  more  advanced  students." — Objected  to. — On  Question  : 


Contents  (5). 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour. 
Lord  Thring. 


Not  Contents  (6). 

Earl  of  Jersey. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  Milltown. 

Earl  of  Kimberley. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 


The  paragraph  is  then  agreed  to. 

It  is  moved  by  the  Lord  Balfour  to  leave  out  the  paragraph  67. 


On 
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On  Question,  That  the  said  paragraph  stand  part  of  the  Report : 


Contents  (7). 

Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Milltown. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 
Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thrinsr. 


Not  Contents  (4). 

Earl  of  Onslow. 

Earl  of  Strafford. 

Lord  Hopetoun  {Earl  of 

Hopetoun). 
Lord  Balfour. 


The  Draft  Report  is  then  agreed  to,  as  amended  {vide  the  Report). 
Ordered,  That  the  Lord  in  the  Caair  do  make  the  said  Report  to  the  House. 
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Die  Jovis,  1 9^  Aprilis.  1 888. 

LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burlet. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  (Earl  of  Hopetoun). 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  HUGH  OWEN,  k.c.b.,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

1.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  You  are  now  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Goveinment  Board,  and  have  been  for  some  time  connected  with  that 
Department  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  Secretary  of  the  Board  since  1882,  aud  for  a  long  time 
previously  I  was  connected  with  the  Department. 

2.  The  Committee  have  been  appointed  to  inquire,  first,  as  to  the  various 
powers  now  in  possession  of  the  ])Oor  law  guardians,  and  their  adequacy  to  cope 
with  distress  that  may  from  time  to  time  exist  in  the  Metropolis  and  other 
populous  places.  Taking  first  the  iVietropolis,  1  am  riiiht,  am  1  not,  in  saying 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  give  relief  in  all  cases  of  absolute  desti- 
tution which  are  brought  to  tl<eir  notice? 

Yes ;  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  give  such  relief  as  may  be 
necessary  in  all  cases  of  actual  destitution. 

3.  And  they  do  so  under  regulations  laid  down  by  your  Board  ? 
That  is  so. 

4.  They  are  empowered,  are  they  not,  to  give  relief  in  such  manner,  and  to 
such  amount  as  in  their  discretion  they  may  think  right,  and  your  Board  has  no 
power  to  order  relief  or  to  interfere  as  regards  the  amount  or  nature  of  the 
relief  to  be  granted  in  any  individual  case  ? 

The  Board  are  expn  ssly  precluded  by  statute  fi  om  interfering  as  regards  the 
relief  given  in  any  individual  case,  but  they  are  empowered  to  issue  regulations, 
laying  down  general  rules,  with  which  the  guardians  must  comply. 

5.  Will  you  state  generally  the  effect  of  the  regulations  at  present  in  force 
with  regard  to  out-door  relieF  by  boards  of  guai  dians  in  the  Metropolis  ? 

The  date  of  the  order  from  which  I  am  about  to  quote  is  the  14th 
of  December  1852  ;  but  h  has  been  made  applicable  subsequently  to 
unions  which  have  been  fbrtned  since  that  date.  The  order  provides  that 
in  any  case  in  which  the  guardians  allow  relief  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  week,  without  requiring  that  the  person  shall  be  received  into  the 
workhouse,  the  relief  shall  be  given  or  administered  weekly,  or  at  such  more 
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fr(  quent  periods  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  then  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  gu;irdians  to  establish  any  applicant  for  lelief  in  trade  or 
business;  nor  to  redeem  from  pawn  for  any  such  applicant,  any  tools, 
implements,  or  other  articles  ;  nor  to  purchase  and  give  to  sucli  applicant  any 
tools,  implements,  or  other  articles,  except  articles  of  clothing  or  bedding,  where 
urgently  needed ;  nor  to  pay,  directly  or  indii'ectly,  the  expense  of  the  conveyance 
of  any  poor  person  to  another  district,  unless  he  is  conveyed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  some  statute,  or  under  an  order  of  jusiices  or  other  lawful  authority. 
They  are  not  to  pay  wholly  or  in  part  the  rent  of  the  house  or  lodging  of  any 
pauper,  nor  to  apply  any  portion  of  the  relief  ordered  to  be  given  to  anv  pauper 
in  payment  of  any  such  rent,  nor  to  retain  any  portion  of  such  relief  for  the 
purpot^e  of  directly  or  indirectly  discharging  such  rent,  in  full  or  in  part,  for 
any  such  pauper.  This  provision,  however,  is  not  to  apply  to  any  sh;:'lter  or 
temporary  lodging  procured  for  a  poor  person  in  any  case  of  sudden  or  urgent 
necessity,  or  menral  imbtcility.  Then  there  are  provisions  which,  subject  to 
certain  exceptions,  prohibit  tlie  giant  of  relief  to  persons  not  resident  in  the 
union. 

6.  Chairman.']  Could  you  tell  us  what  those  provisions  about  the  non-resident 
poor  are  ? 

No  relief  is  to  be  given  from  the  poor  rates  of  tlie  union  to  any  person 
who  does  not  reside  in  some  ])lace  within  the  parish  or  union,  except  in 
the  following  cases  :  "  First,  the  case  of  a  person  casually  within  such  parish,  and 
destitute ;  secondly,  the  case  of  a  person  requiring  relief  on  account  of  any 
sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  infirmity,  affecting  him  or  her,  or  any  of 
his  or  her  family  ;  thirdly,  thu  case  of  a  widow,  having  a  legitimate  child 
dependent  on  her  for  support,  and  no  illegitimate  child  born  aftei'  the 
commencement  of  her  widowhood,  and  who  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death 
was  resident  with  him  in  some  plai  e  other  than  ihe  parish  of  her  legal  seltle- 
ment,  and  not  situated  in  the  unicn  in  which  such  parish  is  comprised; 
fourthly,  the  case  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  16,  maintained  in  a  workhouse  or 
establishment  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  not  situate  within  the  union 
or  parish;  fifthly,  the  case  of  the  wife  or  child,  rcsiiiing  within  such  parish  or 
union,  of  some  person  not  residing  therein  ;  sixthly,  the  case  of  a  person  who 
has  been  in  the  receipt  of  relief  from  such  parish,  or  from  some  parish  in  the 
union  from  which  he  or  she  seeks  relief  at  some  time  within  the  12  calendar 
months  next  preceding  the  date  of  this  order." 

7.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  the  effect  of  that  order  is  to  prohibit,  in  the 
Metropolis,  any  out-door  rehef  being  given  to  a  pauper  belonging  to  a  given 
parish  in  the  Metropolis,  but  resident  in  another  union  ;  is  that  so;  does  your 
order  prohibit  tliat  ? 

No,  the  order  does  not  prohibit  all  non-resident  relief.  The  rule  as  to 
non-resident  relief  is  the  same  in  the  Metropolis  as  it  is  in  the  country  gene- 
rally. I  he  remaining  provisions  apply  chiefly  to  able-bodied  males.  First,  no 
relief  is  to  be  given  to  any  able-bodied  male  person  while  he  is  employed  for 
wages  or  other  hire  or  remuneration  by  any  person.  Thi  n  every  able-bodied 
male  person,  if  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the 
guardians,  and  be  kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  supeiintendence,  so 
Jong  as  he  continues  to  receive  relief."  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  that 
rule.  Compliance  with  the  regulation  is  not  imperative  in  the  case  of  a  person 
receiving  relief  on  account  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  ;  the  case  of  a  person 
receiving  relief  on  account  of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental 
intiraiity  affecting  such  person,  or  any  of  his  family  ;  the  case  of  a  person 
receiving  relief  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  burial 
of  any  of  liis  family;  the  case  of  the  wife,  child,  or  children  of  a 
per-on  confined  in  any  gaol,  or  place  of  safe  custody;  or  the  case  of 
the  wife,  child,  or  children  resident  within  the  parisii  or  union  of  a  person 
not  residing  therein.  Then  there  is  an  article  which  enables  the  guardians,  if 
they  deem  it  expedient,  to  depart  from  any  of  the  regulations  with  regard  to 
granting  relief  to  persons  not  residing  in  the  union,  or  granting  relief  to  adult 
able-bodied  persons,  provided  that  within  21  days  they  report  the  departure 
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and  the  grounds  of  their  decision  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  Unless  the 
Local  Government  Board  decline  to  approve  of  the  relief,  the  relief  given  by 
the  guardians  is  to  be  regarded  as  legally  given. 

8.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley?\  It  comes  to  this,  that  as  regards  able-bodied 
males  reUef  must  either  be  given  by  admission  into  the  workhouse,  or  the  man 
must  be  set  to  work  by  way  of  a  labour  tt  st  ? 

Yes,  when  the  necessity  for  the  relief  arises  from  want  of  work. 

9.  But  if  given  under  a  labour  test,  am  I  right  in  assuming  that  yon  regard 
the  labour  as  a  test,  and  that  you  do  not  regard  the  relief  as  wages  for  work 
done  ? 

Tliat  is  so.  The  duty  devolves  upon  the  guardians  of  giving  such  relief  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  miiy  require,  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  would  vary 
according  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  family  depending  upon  the 
man.  A  man  having  a  family  dependent  npou  him  would  necessarily  have  a 
larger  amount  by  way  of  relief  than  a  sint^le  man  would  receive,  although  the 
single  man  might  actually  get  through  a  larger  amount  of  work  than  the 
married  man  with  chiklren  depending  upon  him. 

10.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  The  amount  of  relief  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  work  done  ;  is  that  so  ? 

That  is  so  ;  the  task  of  work  is  merely  a  test  of  destitution. 

11.  Jmv([  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  Are  you  clearly  of  opinion  that  without  such 
a  test  of  destitution,  either  by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse  or  the  labour  test,  no 
relief  should  be  given  in  the  metropolis  ? 

With  regard  to  the  cases  referred  to  that  is  certainly  my  view. 

12  Do  you  think  that  there  would  he  any  reasonable  ground  for  fear  that  if 
relief  were  given  otherwise  than  subject  to  these  condition'*,  too  great  a  burden 
would  be  laid  on  the  rates  ? 

There  would  be  really  no  effective  check  on  imposition ;  and  not  only  do 
I  think  the  rates  would  be  unduly  burdened,  but  T  also  think,  in  the  interests  of 
the  poor  themselves,  it  is  mo<t  inexpedient  that  able-!)odied  males  seeking  relief 
on  the  ground  of  being  out  of  work  should  have  facilities  of  obtaining  ont-door 
relief  without  their  destitution  being  tested  either  by  an  offer  of  the  workhouse 
or  by  ii  labour  test. 

13.  Referring  to  the  question  which  may  be  said  to  arise  as  to  wliether  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  guardians  are  adequate  to  cope  with  destitution  that 
may  exist  in  the  metrojDolis,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  that  ? 

1  think  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  such  distress  as  it  is 
their  duty  to  deal  with. 

14.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  rateable  value 
of  the  property  of  the  metropolis  which  is  liable  to  the  poor  rate  ? 

I  think  that  the  annual  rateable  value  is  about  31,000,000  /. 

15.  Have  ym  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rates  levied  as  poor 
rates  in  the  different  parishes  in  the  metropolis  ? 

A  Return  was  presented  to  the  Houbc  of  Commons  in  1886,  giving  the 
amount  of  the  several  rates  raised  in  each  parish  of  the  metropolis  during  the 
year  ended  the  25th  March  1885.  The  poor  rates  vary  considerably  in  the 
different  jjarishes.  For  instance,  taking  tw^o  poor  parishes,  Bethnal  Green  and 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  in  Bethnal  Green  the  poor  rates  during  the  year  were 
3  6-.  1  d.,  and  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  3  In  liampstead  and  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  during  the  same  period  the  rates  were  1  5.  \  l  d.  m  the  £. 

16.  Practically,  there  is  no  limit,  is  there,  to  the  amount  which  the  guardians 
may  call  lor,  fur  the  relief  of  actual  destitution  ? 

No  limit  whatever  ;  they  are  empowered  to  issue  precepts  from  time  to  time 
to  the  overseers  calling  upon  them  to  contribute  such  sums  as  they  may  find 
necessary,  or  estimate  to  be  necessary,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
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17.  Chairman.^  Could  you  liave  prepared  for  us  a  liable  for  the  whole 
metropolis,  show  ing'  the  amount  of  rates  levied,  the  number  of  out-door  paupers, 
the  number  of  in-door  pauper.-,  and  comparing  the  percentages  on  population, 
both  of  the  expenditure  and  ihe  number  of  out-door  and  in-door  paupers 
respectivfly,  in  the  various  unions  in  L  >ndon  ? 

There  would  he  no  difficulty  in  doing  that  ;  only  there  is  one  point  I  should 
like  to  mention.  In  London  the  population  is  largely  increased  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  but  we  should  be  obliged  to  work  out  the  percentages  on  the 
])opulation  of  1881.  1'he  population  of  some  districts  has  varied  very  much 
since  that  time. 

18.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  Will  you  give  us  the  total  receipts  in  the 
metiopolis  for  the  year  ended  Latiy  Day  1887  from  poor  rates,  and  in  aid  of 
poor  rates,  including  Treasury  payments  ? 

The  amount,  excluding  receipts  from  loans,  was  3,168,000  I. 

19.  And  the  total  expenditure  in  respect  of  relief  of  the  poor  for  the  same 
year  was  what  ? 

£.2,123,000;  that  is  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
The  sums  raised  by  the  poor  rates  aie  not  applied  exclusively  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  poor  rates  having  to  bear  a  number  of  other  charges  which  are 
quite  independent  of  poor  relief.  1  am  mentioning  that  to  explain  the  difiPerence 
between  the  total  amount  I  gave  as  ihe  receipts  from  and  in  aid  of  [)Oor  rates 
and  the  total  expenditure  on  I'elief. 

20.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  total  pauperism  of  the  metropolis  in 
the  last  week  for  which  returns  are  available  ? 

The  last  refuin  is  for  the  second  ^\eek  of  the  present  month.  The  return 
gives  the  total  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  lunatics  in  asylums  and  vagrants. 
The  total  number  was  105,829.  Of  these  59,341  were  in-door  paupers,  and 
46,488  out-door  paupers. 

21.  ^Vhat  was  the  number  for  the  corresponding  weeks  in  the  three  preceding 
years  r 

In  1887  the  total  number  was  98,763  ;  in  1886  it  was  97,077;  and  in  1885 
it  wjis  90,010. 

22.  Chairman.']  Could  we  be  furnished  with  the  percentage  on  the  estimated 
population  for  those  }  ears  ? 

We  obtain  the  estimated  population  from  the  Registrar  General,  who  makes 
his  estimate  for  the  whole  of  Loudon,  but  he  does  not  give  estimates  for  the 
minor  areas  in  London. 

23.  But  would  not  the  whole  of  London  be  included  in  the  numbers  you  have 
given  us.    1  merely  want  to  know  whether  you  could  give  us  the  percentage , 
on  the  estimated  population  for  the  three  respective  years  of  the  whole  of 
London,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  whether  the  increase  of  pauperism  is  absolute 
as  well  as  merely  an  increase  in  numbers  ? 

Thore  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  out  those  percentages  for  the  whole 
of  London. 

24.  Lord  Balfour  of  Buries/.]  Comparing  the  yeiir  1885  with  the  present 
year,  the  chief  increase  has  been  in  the  out-door  poor,  has  it  not  ? 

That  is  so.  The  increase  of  out-door  poor  was  11,113,  and  of  in-door  poor 
4,706. 

25.  I  understand  that  you  can  give  us  a  statement  for  a  series  of  years,  say 
30  years,  as  to  metropohtan  pauperism,  which  will  show  the  numbers  both  of 
in-door  and  out-door  poor? 

Yes  ;  a  statement  of  that  character  is  contained  in  the  statistics  of  pauperism 
for  the  month  of  January  last ;  it  applies  to  tlie  first  and  fifth  weeks  of  January, 
and  shows  in  respect  of  each  year  from  1857  to  1888  the  number  of  in-door 
and  out  door  poor,  and  the  total. 

26.  1  will  not  ask  you  all  the  figures,  but  let  us  take  some  years.  What  was 
the  proj'Ortion  of  paupers  to  each  thousand  of  the  population  in  the  metropolis 
in  the  last  week  of  January  in  the  present  year? 

27.  What 
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27.  What  was  it  in  1880  ? 
26-7. 

,    28.  Ana  in  18/0  ? 
52-3  per  1,000. 

29.  And  if  the  proportion  in  the  year  1870  were  maintained  at  the  present 
time,  taking  into  account  the  increased  population,  what  would  the  number  be 
at  the  ])resent  time? 

If  the  proporlion  were  the  same  now  as  in  1870,  the  number  of  paupers  on 
the  last  diiy  in  the  last  week  of  January  would  have  been  220,400,  instead  of 
109,000. 

30.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  Have  you  the  percentage  ? 

it  is  iust  about  double.  The  actual  number  is  109,000;  and  the  number 
would  liave  been,  if  the  same  proportion  had  been  kept  up,  220,000.  So  that 
it  is  about  double. 

31.  hovA  Balfour  of  Burlet/.']  To  make  it  quite  fair,  will  you  just  tell  the 
Committee  in  which  year  a  special  measure  came  into  force  charging  the  in-door 
paupers  on  the  whole  metropolis  ? 

It  was  1870.  Mr.  Gatiiorne  Hardy's  Act  came  into  force  in  1867-  A  large 
number  of  expenses  were  charged  upon  the  metropolitan  common  poor  fund 
under  that  Act.  Then  by  Mr.  Goschen's  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1870,  a 
sum  at  tlie  rate  of  od.  per  head  per  day  for  the  maintenance  of  in-door  poor, 
that  is  to  say,  poor  in  workhouses,  became  a  charge  upon  the  fund. 

32.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  reason  that  metropolitan  pauperism  has 
not  increased  proportionately  with  the  population  ? 

I  think  that  it  is  to  a  very  great  extent  due  to  the  stricter  administration  on 
the  part  of  boards  of  guardians.  Out-door  relief  has  not  been  given  so  lavishly 
latterly  as  it  was  in  earlier  years. 

33.  And  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  workhouse  arrange- 
ments since  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act  of  1867,  which  you  have  just  mentioned, 
has  there  not  ? 

There  has  been  a  most  marked  change  in  the  arrangements  with  reference  to 
poor  law  relief  in  the  metropolis  since  that  Act  was  parsed. 

34.  A  large  number  of  infirraaiies  have  been  established,  have  they  not,  dis- 
tinct from  the  workhouses  ? 

Yes.  Formerly  the  sick  were  almost  always  in  sick  wards  in  the  same 
buildings  as  the  other  classes  of  the  poor;  but  now  there  is  scarcely  a  union  or 
parish  in  the  metropolis  that  has  not  its  separate  infirmary. 

35.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  additional  infirmary 
accommodation  that  has  been  provided  ? 

Since  1867  no  less  than  11,000  beds,  in  separate  infirmaries  (which  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  hospitals),  have  been  provided  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  these  buildings,  the  principle  of  construction  that  has 
been  adopted  is  the  pavilion  system  ;  so  that  the  hospital  building  consists  of 
blocks  that  are  practically  separate,  only  being  connected  by  passages. 

36.  And  with  regard  to  the  internal  arrangements  for  nursing  the  sick,  those 
have  been  greatly  improved,  have  they  not  ? 

At  the  present  tia)e  there  are  certainly  more  than  a  thousand  paid  nurses  em- 
ployed in  London.  In  1866  the  total  paid  nursing  staff  was  111  ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  London  workhouses  there  were  but  three  night  nurses. 

37.  And  as  regards  medical  attendance,  has  there  been^  a  similar  improve- 
ment ? 

Yes.  Formerly  the  arrangement  was  that  a  medical  man,  who  almost 
always  had  private  practice,  acted  as  medical  officer,  and  he  attended  for  a 
certain  time  each  day ;  but  the  time  was  very  limited,  and  he  had  very  fre- 
quently (indeed  it  was  the  general  rule)  to  provide,  at  his  own  cost,  the  medicines 
for  the  sick  poor ;  that  is  to  say,  the  salary  assigned  to  him  was  to  cover 
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the  cost  of  the  drugs  which  he  had  to  supply.  Now,  in  each  of  these  infirmaries 
there  is  a  resident  medical  superintendent,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his 
duties  ;  he  has  an  assistant,  who  is  also  re-ident,  and  gives  his  v/hole  time ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  drugs  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances  are  supplied  and 
paid  for  by  the  guardians,  a  portion  of  the  cost  being  repaid  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grant. 

38.  All  this  points  to  there  having  been  a  very  great  advance  made  in  the 
arrangements  in  the  metropolis  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  ? 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  advance  in  coimection  with  the  care  of  the  sick. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  establishment  of  these  infirmaries  has  tended  somewhat 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  who  become  chargeable  on  the  rates  ;  that  the 
infirmaries  are  regarded  by  many  persons  very  mucli  as  hospitals,  and  that 
persons  who  would  be  most  unwilling  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  have  no 
reluctance  at  all  to  go  into  these  separate  infirmaries.  That  is  one  result  that 
has  followed  their  estal)lishment.  But  ibr  the  sick  poor,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  are  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit. 

39.  That  is  with  regard  to  persons  suffering  from  general  ailments  and 
diseases.  With  regard  to  fever  and  small-pox,  patients  suffering  from  them 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes.  I  he  change  with  regard  to  that  matter  is  also  the  result  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
Act.  Previously  to  that  time,  the  fever  and  small-pox  patients  were,  to  some 
extent,  jirovided  for  in  wards  connected  with  the  workhouses,  and  in  other 
cases  they  were  sent  to  either  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  or  the  London 
Small-pox  Hospital,  the  only  ljospit;ds  in  London  that  would  receive  patients 
sufi'ering  from  those  diseases.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  now  have 
hospitals  at  Stockwell,  Hampstead,  Homerton,  Fulham,  and  Deptford,  and  a  con- 
valescent hospital  at  Wii)chmore  Hill.  They  have  also  ambulance  stations,  vvliich 
are  in  telephonic  communication  with  the  offices  of  the  managers  in  Norfolk- 
street,  Strand.  When  a  communication  as  to  a  patient  suffering  from  sinall-pox 
or  fever  is  received  at  the  offices,  directions  are  given  l>y  telephone  for  an 
ambulance  to  be  sent.  The  ami)ulanee  is  accompanied  liy  a  nurse  and  an 
assistant.  Within  a  short  titne  after  the  receipt  nt  the  request,  ;in  ambulance 
is  at  ihe  door  of  the  house  from  which  the  patient  is  to  be  removed.  If  the  case 
is  one  of  fever,  the  patient  is  removed  to  one  of  the  land  hospitals;  if  of  small-pox 
of  so  serious  a  character  that  removal  to  a  distance  would  he  attended  w  ith  risk, 
the  patient  is  also  taken  to  a  land  hospital ;  but  if  not  of  so  grave  a  character, 
he  is  taken  to  one  of  the  wharves  at  the  river  side  for  conveyance  to  the  hospital 
ships.  There  are  three  of  these  receiving  wharves  on  the  river,  and  in  connection 
with  them  there  have  been  three  ambulance  steamers.  In  the  time  of  an  epidemic 
several  passages  are  made  each  day.  On  board  these  steamers  are  nurses  and 
a  mediciil  iittendant,  with  all  necessary  hospital  apphances,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  patient  commences  the  moment  he  is  ix  ceived  on  board.  By  these 
steamers  the  patients  are  taken  down  the  river  to  hospital  ships  at  Purfleet. 
There  are  two  of  these  ships,  the  "  Atlas"  and  the  "  Castalia,"  accommodating 
about  300  patients.  There  is  a  third  vessel,  the  "  Endymion,"  which  is  used 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers.  At  Darenth,  within  about  two  miles  of 
the  ships,  is  a  hospital  camp,  to  which  the  convalescent  patients  are  removed, 
and,  of  course,  by  n^eans  of  this  camp  the  managers  are  atjle  to  set  free,  much 
moie  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  the  beds  in  the  asylums  which  are 
provided  for  the  cases  in  the  acute  stages  of  the  disease.  The  patients  are 
practically  well  for  some  time  before  they  can  be  discharged,  and  the  camp  is 
available  for  these  cases.  The  managers  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  a  thousand 
convalescent  patients  at  this  camp.  So  that  it  may  be  considered  tljat  the 
arrangements  as  regards  the  fever  and  small-pox  patients  are  of  a  very  satis- 
factory character. 

40.  There  is  anotlier  class  of  unfortunate  people  who  are  now  under  the 
charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  namely,  imbeciles? 

Foimerly  the  lunatics  or  imbeciles  whose  condition  was  not  such  as  to  require 
that  they  should  be  sent  to  a  county  asylum,  were  retained  in  the  workhouses. 
Under  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act  a  board  was  constituted  to  provide  asylum 
accommodation  for  cases  of  that  character,  and  the  Act  provided  that  the  cost  of 
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the  maintenance  of  patients  in  these  asylums  should  be  borne  by  the  Common 
Poor  Fund  of  the  metropolis.  The  result  was  that  all  the  imbeciles  were 
removed  from  the  workhouses,  and  no  cases  of  ihat  character  are  now  retained, 
in  the  workhouses,  except  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  obtaining 
orders  of  removal  to  a  county  asylum,  where  such  removal  is  required,  or  for 
removal  to  one  of  the  asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board.  The 
managers  have  asylums  at  Leavesden,  Caterham,  and  Darenth.  They  provide 
altogether  for  about  6,000  patients.  The  asylum  at  Darenth  is  appropriated 
to  a  considerable  extent  lor  imbecile  ciiildren  ;  and  the  results  of  the  special 
education  that  the  children  receive  there  have  been  most  satisfactory. 

41.  Earl  of  M.illtown.~\  When  was  the  Asylums  Board  constituted  ? 

Mr.  Hardy's  Act  was  passed  in  1867,  and  the  Board  was  constituted,  in 
the  same  year. 

42.  According  to  the  provisions  of  his  Act  ? 
It  was  the  result  of  his  Act. 

43.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  The  m.anagers  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Asylums 
District  have  also  a  trainmg-  ship  to  which  boys  are  sent  from  the  Metropolitan 
Unions,  have  they  nut  ? 

Yes,  they  have  the  ship  "  Exmouth,"  which  is  moored  off  Grays. 

44.  Do  you  consider  that  the  result  of  that  is  satisfactory 

Very  much  so.  I  have  here  ih"  Report  of  the  Captain  Superintendent  for 
the  last  year.  He  gives  these  figures  as  the  result  :  With  regard  to  the  boys 
who  have  been  admitted  since  1876,  when  the  school  was  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  njanagers,  the  total  number  of  boys  admitted  was  3,507  ;  of 
these  901  have  entered  the  Royal  Navy;  1,12/  the  Mercantile  Marine;  419 
entered  the  Army  as  musicians  ;  eight  were  discharged  to  situations,  three  of 
whom  subsequently  went  to  sea;  and  469  were  discharged  to  their  respective 
unions  ;  18  died  ;  that  makes  a  total  of  2,942  ;  and  565  remain  under  training. 
There  is  a  long  list  appended  to  thi;  report  of  the  different  regimental  bands 
in  which  boys  have  been  placed. 

45.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  It  is  not  a  reformatory  school  ? 

No,  it  is  simply  a  training  ship  to  which  boys  are  sent  by  the  guardians. 

46.  They  are  not  sent  there  by  the  magistrates  ? 
Not  by  the  magistrates. 

47.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^]  The  education  of  pauper  children,  children 
for  one  reason  or  another  chargeable  to  the  metropolitan  unions,  is  entirely 
carried  out  at  establishments  distinct,  and  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
workhouse,  is  it  not? 

Yes  ;  Mr.  Hardy's  Act  provided  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  children 
in  separate  schools  should  be  a  charge  on  the  common  poor  fund;  and  when 
Mr.  Goschen's  Act  was  passed  and  the  arrangement  was  made  as  regards  the 
payment  at  the  rate  of  5  d.  per  head  per  day  for  inmates  of  workhouses,  pro- 
vision was  made  to  the  effect  that  no  children  under  the  ao-e  of  16  should  be 
included  in  the  calculation  of  the  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse.  So 
that  the  guardians  in  London  have  always  had  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
getting  the  children  out  of  the  woi'khouses ;  and  as  a  lact  you  would  not 
find  any  children  in  any  of  the  L(jndon  workhouses  except  those  who  are  too 
young  to  be  sent  to  school,  or  those  who  from  illness  are  not  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  sent  to  school. 

48.  Chairman.']  The  effect  then  is  this  :  that  with  regard  to  paupers  in  work- 
houses other  than  children,  the  amount  is  limited  to  5     a  day  ? 

Yes. 

49.  But  with  regard  to  the  children,  the  whole  amount,  whatever  it  is,  comes 
out  of  the  common  fund  ? 

Yes,  provided  they  are  not  in  the  workhouse  ;  in  that  case  no  payment  is 
made  from  the  fund  at  all. 

(70.)  B  50.  Lord 
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50.  Lord  Bolfoitr  of  Burlcf/.']  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
training  the  children  in  these  separate  estabhshmerits  ? 

I  may  say  that  these  schools  are  built  usually  in  the  ()ut>kirts  of  Lonrlon,  where 
land  can  he  purcliased  at  a  coinparativi  ly  small  cost.  There  are,  for  instance, 
Schools  situated  at  Leavesden,  Flashet,  i\iitc!iam,  Norwood,  Southall,  Harold 
G()urt,  Edmonton,  Sutton,  Anerley,Ashford,  and  Banstead.  The  maj-  rity  of  these 
schools  provide  for  from  ahout  250  to  600  children,  but  there  are  three  which 
have  accommodation  for  a  much  larger  number.  As  to  the  education  of  the 
ehildreiu  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  have  remained  iu  the 
school'  for  a  considerahle  time  are  equal  in  intelligence  auii  intellectual  know- 
ledge to  the  children  trained  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  the  metropolis- 
Xbis  may  he  accounted  for  to  some  extent  by  the  regularity  of  the  attendance 
of  the  children  ;  th(  n  further,  the  teachers  and  the  cliildren  are  examined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board,  and  according  to  tiie  result  of  tlie 
exauiination  a  certificate  of  a  certain  class  is  awarded  to  the  teacher.  Tiien  there 
is  a  Parliamentary  Grant  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  If  the  sum 
yliich  is  payable  to  the  guardians  under  the  certificate  which  the  teacher  obtains 
is  in  excess  of  the  salary  which  the  guardians  have  arranged  to  pay  to  the 
teacher,  the  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  difference  by  way  of  a  bonus,  and  ihe 
result  is,  that  there  is  a  considerable  incentive  to  the  teacher  to  secure  cood 
reports  i'rom  the  inspector,  and  consequently  an  increased  amount  from  the  gi  ant 
in  excess  of  the  salary  which  he  receives.  The  elder  chihh-en  are  practically  iialf- 
tinieis,  and,  as  a  rule,  nearly  half  the  day  is  devoted  to  industrial  work  ;  for 
the  girls,  needle  mistresses  and  instructors  in  cot  king  and  in  laundry  work  are 
employed ;  and  for  the  boys,  instruction  is  given  in  farming  and  other  work  on  the 
land,  carpentering,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  engineers'  work,  baking,  and  so  on. 
In  all  the  large  schools  thei'e  ai-e  band-masters  and  drill-masters,  and  in  some, 
swimming  instructors.  The  training  in  instrumental  music  is  an  important 
feature,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  boys  ai  e  enlisted  each  year  into  the 
regimental  bands.  As  iegards  the  question  a.^  to  the  success  of  the  children  in 
after  life,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  boys  especially  have  done 
well;  wiih  respect  to  the  girls,  there  is  some  drawback  when  they  are 
massed  together  in  large  institutions.  It  is  clearly  an  adv'antage  ihat  they  should 
be  individualised,  and  that  tho:-e  entrusted  with  their  care  should  take  a  personal 
interest  in  them,  and  exercise  a  personal  influence  over  them.  When  you  come 
to  the  very  large  establisliments,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  lighting  is  probably  by 
gas  ;  a  great  deal  of  the  laandi-y  work  is  done  by  machinery  ;  much  of  the 
cooking  is  done  by  stoves;  and  the  surroundings  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  household  in  which  a  girl  on  leaving  would  be  likely  to  be  placed  But 
the  di:awbacl<s  in  the  case  of  very  h  rge  sciiools  are  recognised,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  future  the  disposiiion  will  be  to  establish  schools  more  on  the 
cottage  home  principle.  One  already  has  been  established ;  anotljer  is  now 
being  provided.  'J  he  plan  is  to  have  a  central  school  which  the  children  attend, 
and  this  is  surrounded  by  separate  dwellings,  each  one  under  the  care  of  a 
foster  parent,  and  there  are  from  20  to  25  or  30  children  placed  in  eacn.  But, 
notwithstiinding  the  drawbacks  which  I  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  girls, 
the  results  can  hardly  be  regarded,  1  think,  as  unsatisfactory.  I  should  mention 
that  nearly  all  the  boards  of  guardians  subscribe  to  an  association  for  befriending 
young  servants;  and  this  association  has  undertaken  the  duty  of  visiting  the 
girls  who  are  sent  out  from  the  schools,  and  in  a  recent  report  tliey  stated  that 
the  association  had  had  under  their  supervision  during  the  year  1,851  girls  in 
service.  Of  this  number  14i  were  from  an  industrial  school,  and  six  from  the 
Royal  Patriotic  Schools,  the  remaining  1,704  were  from  London  pauper  schools. 
The  report  as  to  these  girls  shows  that  1,358  were  returned  as  "  very  gooil  "  or 
"fairly  good."  Against  those  returned  as  "  fairly  good,"  it  is  said  that  no 
serious  faults  were  alleged  ;  1 83  were  returned  as  "  unsatisfactory  ;"  these  were 
accused  of  serious  faults,  such  as  petty  dishonesty,  untruth,  violence  of  temper, 
and  so  on;  and  37,  or  about  two  in  the  hundred,  were  returned  as  "bad," 
including  those  who  had  lost  character,  or  who  bad  been  imprisoned  for  theft. 
The  remaining  number  were  accounted  for  by  their  having  emigrated,  married,. 

or 
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or  died.  Of  course,  in  connection  with  any  statement  as  to  the  after  life  of  girls 
who  have  been  brought  np  in  these  schools,  it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  how  very 
often  ihere  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  disreputable  relatives  to  drag  them  down, 
and  that  very  often  the  situations  that  they  get  are  in  small  households,  where 
the  jjosition  of  the  irervaut  is  frequently  a  very  trying  one;  and  then  in 
many  cases  they  suffer  from  physical  defects,  hereditary  defects.  Taking-  all  the 
circuuistances  into  consideration,  and  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  are  only 
for  a  comparatively  shore  time  in  the  schools,  the  results,  as  shown  by  the 
report  referred  to,  cannot,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  other  than  satisfactory. 

51.  Earl  of  Mi?«fo//w.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  suffer  more  from 
hereditary  complaints  than  other  girls  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  case.  There  is  especially  a  scrofulous 
tendency,  and  the  managers  of  two  of  the  schools  have  set  up  establishments, 
one  at  Herne  Bay  and  another  which  I  think  is  at  Broadstairs,  to  which  such 
children  can  be  sent.  And  then  there  are  a  great  many  who  are  weak-minded  ; 
I  mean  stupid,  not  imbecile. 

52.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur  ley. ^  Many  of  the  children  who  go  to  these  pauper 
scho(jls  are  orphans,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  orphans. 

53.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  tiiose  who  have  ei-her  one  or 
both  parents  dead  ? 

No,  we  have  no  statistics  which  would  give  those  particulars. 

^.4.  Now  to  pass  to  the  subject  of  the  casual  poor;  their  relief  is  regulated 
by  a  different  set  of  Acts,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

55.  And  by  regulations  issued  under  those  Acts  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? 

Yes-    The  first  Act  was  passed  in  1871 ,  and  the  second  in  1882. 

56.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  were  now  to  state  the  provisions 
which  regulate  the  admission  of  casual  paupers  to  the  casual  wards? 

The  regulations  which  now  apply  to  the  relief  of  the  casual  poor  are  dated 
the  18th  December  1882.  They  are  regulations  which  apply  to  the  country 
generally.  A  casual  pauper  is  nnt  to  be  admitted  into  a  casual  w  ird  except 
upon  an  order  signed  by  a  relieving  officer  or  an  assistant  relieving  officer,  or  in 
cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  by  an  overseer.  But  then  the  order 
provides  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  the  superintendeiit  of  the  casual 
ward,  shall  admit  any  casual  pauper  without  an  order  where  the  case  appears 
to  be  one  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity.  When  an  order  is  given  it  is  to  show 
the  hour  and  place  at  which  it  was  given  ;  a-.  d  the  order  is  available  only  on 
the  day  on  which  it  is  issued.  The  order  is  not  to  be  available  for  admission 
earlier  than  4  o'clock  in  the  aftesnoou  during  the  months  between  October  and 
March,  or  earlier  than  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  during  the  months  between 
April  and  September;  nor  unless  it  is  presented  v^ithin  a  reasonable  time  after 
it  has  been  obtained,  unless  where  the  ease  happens  to  be  one  of  sudden  or 
urgent  npcessity. 

57.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  regulations  regarding  the  detention  of  casual 
paupei  s  ? 

First,  perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  that  I  should  say,  that  for  the 
purposes  of  the  metropolis  the  whole  of  London  is  regarded  as  one  uni  >n  under 
the  Act. 

58.  Esly\o\'  Milltoiv/i.']  What  Act? 

Both  Acts,  the  Pauper  inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act,  18/1,  and  the 
Casual  Poor  Act,  1882.  A  casual  pauper  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself 
before  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  second  day  following  his  admission,  nor 
before  he  has  performed  the  work  prescribed  for  him;  and  where  a  casual 
pauper  has  been  admitted  on  more  tlian  one  occasion  during  one  month  into 
■    (70.)  '  B  2  any 
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any  casual  ward  of  the  same  union,  he  is  not  entitled  to  discharge  himself  hefore 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  his  admission  ;  and  in  comjjut- 
ing  the  number  of  days  during  which  the  pauper  may  be  detained  Sunday  is 
not  included.  But  the  order  provides  that  the  guardians  may  give  any  direc- 
tions to  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  the  casual 
ward,  with  respect  to  tlie  discharge  of  any  chiss  or  classes  of  casual  paupers, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  section  ;  and  independently 
of  any  direction  given  by  the  guardians  as  to  classes,  the  master  of  the  work- 
house, or  tl:e  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward,  may,  if  in  his  opinion  there  are 
any  sp-^  cial  circumstances  which  require  that  a  casual  pauper  should  be  dis- 
charged earUer  than  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified,  discharge  him  accord- 
ingly, liut  he  is  to  l  eport  the  facts  of  the  c.se  to  the  guardians  at  their  next 
metting. 

5{).  Lord  Balfour  of  Bu)  ley.^  Have  you  any  means  of  knowinj^  how  far  those 
relaxing  provisions  are  put  in  force  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  considerable  extent  the  provision  as  regards  the 
discharge  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  relaxed.  The  Board  some  time  since 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  fact,  that  when  a  casual  pauper  was  detained 
until  that  time,  it  v-as  often  extremely  difficult  for  him  to  get  work  during  the 
day,  and  that  it  would  be  a  boon,  if  a  man  were  really  disposed  to  find  work  if 
he  could,  that  he  should  be  able  to  leave  at  an  earlier  hour;  and  the  Board 
recommended  by  circular  letter  that  in  such  cases  the  regulation  as  to  the 
time  of  discharge  should  not  be  enforced.  As  regards  the  detention  of 
persons  who  have  been  relieved  in  London  casual  wards  on  more  than  one 
occasion  duiing  one  month,  1  may  say  that  the  Board  have  officers  who  visit 
nightly  these  casual  wards,  that  they  very  soon  get  to  know  the  habitual  casuals, 
and  that  they  identify  the  men.  They  take  each  night  a  record  of  the  names 
of  the  persons  they  find  in  the  wards,  and  they  inform  the  superintendents  of 
the  casual  wards  as  to  the  persons  liable  to  detention,  and  can  give  evidence,  if 
necessarv,  as  to  the  cases  where,  under  the  order  and  Statute,  the  men  may 
be  detained,  I  may  say  that  the  officers  meet  each  day  and  compare  their  lists, 
so  that  they  yet  to  know,  as  regards  the  regular  attendants  at  casual  wards,  the 
wards  in  different  parts  of  London  to  which  they  have  been  admitted  on  par- 
ticular nights. 

60.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.^  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  their  giving  a  false 
name  ? 

There  is  a  penalty  under  the  Statute  for  giving  a  false  name ;  and  1  am  told 
by  the  officers  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  do  so,  because  they  are 
well  known. 

61.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  period  of  detention  ? 

The  maximum  period  of  detention  is  until  the  morning  of  the  second  day 
after  admission,  except  when  a  man  has  been  relieved  previously  in  the  month, 
in  which  case  he  may  be  detained  until  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  Sunday 
not  being  counted. 

62.  That  is,  if  he  has  been  in  other  casual  wards  during  the  month  ? 
Yes.. 

63.  There  can  be  no  longer  detention  than  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
been  in  other  casual  wards  in  the  same  month  ? 

There  can  be  no  detention  in  casual  wards  beyond  the  fourth  day  after 
admission,  even  in  cases  of  men  who  are  known  to  be  habitually  frequenting  the 
casual  wards. 

64.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  There  are  a  class  of  men  who  are  habitual  casuals  ? 
Yes,  who  are  well  known  to  the  officers  who  visit  the  wards. 

65.  Are  they  very  numerous  ? 
There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  them. 

66.  Lord 
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66.  Lord  Balfour  of  Btirlej/.^  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  ot  the 
accommodation  which  has  been  provided  in  the  metropohs  for  this  class  of 
paupers  ? 

There  are  now  beds  for  about  1.200  men  and  500  women  and  children, 
making  a  total  of  1 ,700. 

67.  And  what  proportion  does  the  number  of  casual  paupers  ordinarily 
occupying  any  accommoihition  bear  to  the  accommodation  provided  ? 

The  number  is  about  1,200. 

68.  There  was  a  special  pressure,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  was 
there  not,  on  the  wards  in  the  cgnlral  district,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trafalgar- square  ? 

Yes;  in  the  summer  a  number  of  persons  congregated  in  Trafalgar-square  at 
night  and  slept  on  the  seats  and  on  the  stones,  and  this  went  on  until  the  colder 
weather  came,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  shown  by  persobs 
passing  by,  and  some  kind-hearted  persons  took  to  pruviding  hot  coffee  for  those 
who  were  there,  and  many  gave  money.  The  result  was,  that  in  no  very  long 
time  there  was  a  large  accumulation  of  casuals  in  that  neighbourhood.  The 
police  regarded  the  congregation  of  these  people  in  this  way  as  so  serious  a 
nuisance  that  they  cleared  the  equare.  Then  there  was  very  great  pressure 
upon  the  wards  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  a  pressure  that  the  wards  were 
quite  unable  to  bear;  not  that  the  total  number  of  casuals  in  London  was  increased, 
the  number,  I  mean,  actually  requiring  accommodation  in  casual  wards,  but 
there  was  this  congestion  in  one  particular  district.  Then  tiie  Strand  guardians, 
to  whom  a  large  number  were  referred,  took  to  giving  relief  by  way  of  orders 
for  common  lodging-houses.  The  result  was  that  ihey  gave  away  as  many  as 
500  orders  in  a  night,  for  when  it  became  known  that  by  applying  to  the  reliev- 
ing ofhcer  of  the  Strand  Union  a  man  would  get  an  order  icr  a  common  lodging- 
house  for  the  night,  and  be  saved  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  a  lodging, 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  applications.  Temporarily  the  guardians, 
with  a  view  of  lessening  the  pressure  of  some  of  the  wards,  did  not  detain  the 
casual  paupers  for  the  period  that  they  might  have  done. 

6q.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  They  had  no  power  to  act  in  that  way,  had  they  ? 

They  are  empowered  by  the  order,  as  regards  any  class  or  classes,  to  dispense 
wnth  compliance,  1  he  Strand  guardians  also  acquired  premises  for  the  purjjose 
of  a  vagrant  ward,  and  they  were  able  after  a  time  to  give  orders  for  admission 
to  their  own  ward  instead  of  orders  for  admission  to  the  common  lodging 
houses,  and  tffat  further  checked  ihe  applications.  But  there  has  been,  ever 
since,  more  pressure  in  the  central  district  than  there  had  been  previously. 
Whilst  there  was  this  pressure  in  the  wards  of  that  district,  in  the  parishes 
on  the  outskirts  there  was  no  special  demand,  but  in  fact  vacant  accommoda- 
tion. 

70,  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur  lei/. 1  Does  that  pressure  continiie  up  to  the  present 
time  ? 

It  has  continued  to  some  extent,  but  only  to  a  very  slight  extent  as  compared 
with  what  it  was ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
guardians  have  not  in  all  cases  as  yet  relinquished  the  plan  of  not  detaining  the 
casuals  lor  the  full  time. 

71,  Y.QocX  oi  Milltown.^  Did  that  congestioii  in  the  Strand  District  tend  to 
alleviate  the  applications  in  the  outside  district  ? 

Yes.  During  the  time  that  this  great  pressure  was  going  on,  in  Islington, 
where  accommodation  is  provided  for  76  persons,  39  was  the  largest  number  on 
any  one  night,  and  28  the  average  number  ;  in  Lambeth,  where  there  is  accom- 
modation for  78,  the  largest  number  was  42,  and  the  average  number  31  ;  while 
in  St.  Paiicras,  Rotherhithe,  Mile  End,  Paadington,  and  the  majority  of  the 
other  parishes  and  unions,  a  considerable  mai-gin  of  accommodation  remained 
available. 

72,  That  shows  that  the  total  number  of  casuals  remained  pretty  much  the 
same  ? 

(70.)  B  3  Yes» 
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Yes,  if  you  exclude  those  who  h  id  the  tickets  for  common  lodging-houses. 
It  became  a  difficiilty  to  find  common  lodging-houses  where  t'lev  could  be  taken 
in  wiliiin  any  reasonable  distance  from  Trafalgar- square. 

73.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burle?/.~\  There  is  a  special  Act,  is  there  not,  which 
enables  the  Local  Government  Board  to  certify  schools  for  the  reception  of 
pauper  children,  and  those  schools  are  prirtly  supported  by  voluntary  aid? 

Ves;  it  is  an  Act  passed  in  1862,  the  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  chapter  43. 

74.  Is  that  taken  advantage  of  by  the  metropolitan  guardians  ? 

To  a  very  considerable  extent;  and  especially  with  regar.l  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  children.  J  think  i  may  say  that  the  guardians  of  all  the  metroj^olitan 
unions  now  hand  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  connection  with  their  certified 
schools  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  different  schools  and  workhouses. 

■jf).  And  some  go.  do  they  not,  to  special  institutions  for  special  classes,  such 
as  those  who  are  draf  and  dumb,  those  who  are  blind,  those  who  are  idiots,  or 
those  who,  from  au}  cause,  cannot  be  properly  dealt  wit!i  in  youv  large  pauper 
schools  ? 

Yes.  The  number  in  certified  scliools  from  the  metropolis  on  the  1st  of 
Januaiy  last  was  2,162,  that  number  including  the  children  in  the  Ro  nan 
Catholic  certified  schools.  There  are  ceitified  schools  also  which  have  been 
provided  for  giving  industrial  training,  and  to  these  a  certain  number  of  children 
are  sent  by  the  guardians  as  v\ell  as  to  schools  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
other  classes. 

76.  The  question  of  boarding-ont  pauper  children  has  been  raised  ;  can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  ai  rangemeiits  which  are  made  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  Boardini;-ont  Committees  outside  the  limits  of 
the  union  ? 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  boarding-out  are  provided  for  by  an  Order 
dated  the  25th  of  November  1870  ;  under  that  order  a  Boarding-out  ('ommittee 
may  be  constituted.  The  names  of  those  proposing  to  form  the  committee  are 
sent  10  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  when  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee ha-  been  approved  by  them,  the  committee  are  in  a  position  to  take 
charge  of  children  from  any  union  that  may  propose  to  send  children  to  them. 

7".  Chairmanr\  D>  es  that  apply  to  the  Metropolis  only  ? 

No  ;  it  applies  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  unions,  all  the  very  populous  unions 
thrnuo'hout  the  country,  'ilie  boarding-out  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  ; 
the  first  is,  that  "  no  child  :-ha!l  be  so  boarded  out  aniess  such  ciiffd  is  an  orphan, 
or,  lieing  illegitimate,  deserted  by  the  umther,  or,  being  legitimate,  deserted  by 
both  parents,  or  deserted  by  one  parent,  the  other  parent  being  dead  or  under 
sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  peimaaently  from  mental  disease,  or  out 
of  England."  The  second  is,  that  "no  child  shall  be  first  boarded  out  at  an 
earher  age  than  two,  or  at  a  later  age  than  10  years."  A  certificate  is  to  be 
given  by  the  medical  officer  of  the'  union  or  parish  as  to  the  health  of  t!ie  child 
before  the  child  is  sent  to  a  Boarding-out  Committee.  Not  more  than  two 
children,  save  only  in  the  case  oi'  l)rotliers  and  sisters,  are  to  be  boarded  out  in 
the  same  home  at  the  same  time,  and  iii  no  case  is  the  nu'.nher  of  children 
boarded  out  m  the  same  house  to  exceed  four.  No  child  is  to  be  boarded  out 
with  a  foster  parent  of  a  different  religious  |)ersuasion  from  that  to  which  the 
child  belongs.  "  Before  receiving  any  child  to  be  boarded  out  with  them,  the 
foster-parents  shall  sign  ar.  undertaking  in  duplicate,  which  shall,  in  addition  to 
anv  other  matter  which  may  be  agreed  upon,  contain  an  eng.igement  on  the 
part  of  the  foster-parents  that  in  consideration  of  their  receiving  a  certain  sum 
per  week,  they  will  bring  up  the  child  as  one  of  their  own  children,  and  provide 
it  with  proper  food,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  endeavour  to  train  it  in  habits  of 
truthfulness,  obedience,  personal  cleanliness,  and  industry,  as  well  as  in  suitable 
domestic  and  out-door  work  ;  that  they  will  take  care  that  the  child  shall  attend 
duly  at  church  or  chapel  according  to  the  religion  to  which  the  child  belongs, 
and  shad,  while  boarded  out,  between  the  ages  of  4  and  12  years,  attend  a 
schoi  1,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  urgent  cause,  during  all  the  usual 
hours  for  instruction  thereat;  that  they  will  provide  for  the  proper  repair  and 
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renewal  of  the  cliild's  clothing,  v»here  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  guardians  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  in  case  of  the  child's  illness  they  will  report  it  to  the 
guardians,  and  also  to  the  Boarding-out  Committee,  and  that  tliey  will  at  all  times 
permit  the  cijild  to  be  visited  liy  any  member  of  the  Boai  ding-oat  Committee,  and 
by  any  person  specially  appointed  for  that  puipose  by  the  guardians  or  by  the 
Local  Government  Board."  Tht  n,  no  child  is  to  be  boarded-out  excerpt  within 
d,  certain  distance  from  a  sthool,  the  schoolmaster  of  which  is  willing  to  send 
to  the  guardians  a  report  upon  the  child  at  leust  once  a  quarter,  nor  is  a  child 
to  bf  boarded-out  in  iiny  home  whicli  is  distant  more  than  five  miles  by  the 
nearest  road  of  access  from  the  residence  of  sonie  member  of  the  committee. 
Every  boarded-out  child  is  to  be  visited  not  less  often  than  once  in  every  six 
weeks,  at  the  home  of  the  foster  parents,  by  a  member  of  the  committee;  the 
visitor  is  to  make  a  report  in  writing  to  t!je  committee,  and  these  reports  are 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  committee  to  the  guardians,  not  less  often  than 
quarterly. 

78.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  Is  there  any  penalty  on  the  Toster-parent  for  breaking 
any  of  those  conditions  ? 

No  pecuniary  penalty  ;  the  penalty  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  child.  If 
tlie  report  of  the  member  of  the  couimittee  who  visited  the  child  wms  so  un- 
favourable as  to  require  it,  the  child  would  be  wirhdrawn. 

79.  Supposing  the  leport  was  that  some  of  the  conditions  had  not  been 
complied  v\ith,  would  there  be  any  result  from  tliat? 

Yes;  if  the  report  was  clearly  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  in 
the  opinion  of  the  guardians  that  the  child  should  remain  there,  they  would 
withdraw  the  child. 

80.  Chairman^  The  guardians  have  an  absolute  discretion  in  the  matter  of 
withdrawal,  have  they  not  ? 

Yes,  t bey  have;  and  there  is  also  a  power  vested  in  the  Board  of  with- 
drawing the  certificate  of  the  committee  ;  and  in  that  case  the  children  must  be 
returned. 

81.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. \  Have  any  cases  of  that  sort  come  before  the  Board  ; 
have  the  Board  had  to  take  action  in  tiiat  direction  ? 

There  have  hardly  been  any  cases  where  certificates  have  been  with- 
drawn. 

82.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.^  What  is  the  maximum  rate  of  charge  for 
child  I  en  so  boarded  out  ? 

The  Order  provides  that  "  in  no  case  shall  the  weekly  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
guardians  to  the  foster- })arent  for  the  maintenance  of  a  child,  inclusive  of  lodging, 
but  exclusive  of  clothing,  school-pence,  and  fees  for  medical  attendance, 
exceed  4 

83.  What  is  the  general  and  regular  charge;  does  it  come  up  to  the 
maximum  ? 

Yes,  generally  it  is  so.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  payment,  the  guardians  pay 
school  fees,  and  make  an  allowance  for  clothing,  and  some  small  amount  for 
medical  attendance. 

84.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  I  suppose  it  varies  with  the  age  of  the  child,  to  some 
extent  ? 

Not  much. 

85.  Earl  of  Onslowi]  What  would  be  the  average  cost  ? 

I  should  think  from  4     to  b  s.,  less  than  that  in  some  cases. 

86.  Chairman^  How  would  that  compare  with  ihe  expense  of  a  child  at  one 
of  the  schools  consiected  with  the  board  of  guardians? 

It  would  be  somewhat  less,  but  not  materially  less. 

87.  Which  would  be  less? 

I  should  think  that  the  cost  in  the  workhouse  school  would  be  somewhat  less 
in  rural  districts,  but  not  much  less. 
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88.  'I'he  difference  would  not  be  large  ? 
No. 

8().  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  It  would  not  be  below  3  s.  6  d.  on  an  average,  even  in 
a  workhouse,  would  it? 

In  conneciion  witli  the  workhouse,  you  have  not  only  to  take  the  cost  of  the 
mriiiitcnance,  but  the  provision  of  tlie  building,  the  salaries  of  officers,  and 
other  items. 

90.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  Have  the  guardians  in  the  metro|)olitan  union 
availed  themselves  much  of  their  powers  in  this  matter  of  boarding  out  ? 

There  are  about  CjO  childn  n  boarded  out  from  the  London  unions. 

91.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Out  of  a  total  number  of  how  nsany  ? 

i  think  about  1,300  is  the  total  number  of  children  boarded  out  under  com- 
mittees. 

92.  Lord  Balfour  of  Barley.]  Are  thej'  sj)read  over  ah  the  unions,  or  does 
one  union  avail  itself  more  than  others  of  this  power  r 

Some  unions  board  out  much  more  than  others,  som.e  not  at  all. 

93.  Tn  addition  to  the  safeguards  you  have  mentioned,  I  believe  you  have  a 
lady  who  has  been  appointed  as  inspector,  who  visits  children  ? 

Yes ;  Miss  Mason  has  lor  the  last  two  years  or  more  been  visiting  children 
boarded  out  with  boarding-out  committees  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

94.  What  is  the  effect  of  her  reports? 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  her  reports  must  be  regarded  as  showing  that  the 
system  is  working  very  satisfactorily  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  afford  evidence 
that  there  is  great  necessity  for  care  oti  the  ])art  of  the  boarding-out  committees, 
not  only  in  the  selection  of  the  homes  iu  the  Hrst  instance,  but  in  the  sup'crvision 
of  the  children  aftei  wards. 

95.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  indisposition  of  some  l)oards  of 
guardiaiis  to  avail  tliemselves  of  this  power  of  boarding  out  ? 

I  think  it  would  probably  arise  from  the  fact,  that  they  are  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  t!ie  arrangements  of  their  own  schools.  They  see  that  the 
children  are  getting  out  into  life  fairly  well,  and  they  see  no  particular  reason 
for  handing  the  care  of  the  children  over  to  other  persons. 

q6.  Is  the  cost  of  boarding-out  pauper  children  a  charge  upon  the  Common 
Poor  Fund  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the  same  way  as  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  in  the  separate  pauper  schools  is? 

Yes;  so  that  there  is  no  consideration  of  that  kind  to  check  the  sending  of 
children  to  boarding-out  committees  ;  the  cost  of  iheir  maintenance  is  borne 
by  the  fund  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  children  in  the  separate  schools. 

97.  There  is  another  important  power  entrusted  to  the  guardians  which  we 
have  not  touched  upon  yet,  that  is  in  the  matter  of  emigration  :  will  you  state 
the  regulations  made  by  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
assisting  in  the  emigration  of  poor  persons? 

There  are  no  special  regulations  on  that  subject;  there  are  statutory  pro- 
visions.   1  am  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  emigration  of  adult  persons. 

98.  I  believe,  unlike  those  other  matters  with  which  we  have  been  dealing, 
the  power  to  emigrate  poor  persons  is  not  limited  to  those  who  are  actually 
charoeable  on  the  rates  at  the  time  ? 

That  is  the  case;  the  guardians  can  assist  to  emigrate  an^  poor  person, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

99.  Has  this  power  been  exercised  of  recent  years  to  any  considerable  extent  'I 
It  has  been  exercised  with  regard  to  the  emigration  of  children  10  Canada 

considerably,  but  not  as  regards  the  emigration  of  adidts.  Including  the 
children  who  were  sent  to  Canada,  the  total  number  assisted  out  of  the  rates 
to  emigrate  during  the  last  year  was  711. 

100.  Can 
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100.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  authorise  expenditure  by  guardians  in  the  emigration 
of  children  to  Canada  f 

They  have  laid  down  certain  conditions  with  respect  to  the  emigration  of 
orphan  and  deserted  children  to  Canada.  They  require,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
person  taking  out  the  child  shall  give  an  undertaking  that  he  will  furnish  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  with  a  statement  as  to  the  name  and  age 
of  the  child,  and  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  person  with  whom  the  cliild 
is  to  be  placed,  with  a  view  to  its  being  visited  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  A  copy  of  ibis  statement  is  to  be  furnished  to  the 
guardians  and  also  to  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  person  proposed  to  be 
entrusted  by  the  guardians  with  the  emigration  of  a  child  is  to  have  notice  from 
the  guardians  whether  the  child  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and  he  is  to 
give  an  undertaking,  if  the  child  is  a  Protestant,  thut  he  shall  be  placed  with  a 
family  of  the  Protestant  faith,  or  if  the  child  is  a  Roman  Catholic  that  he  shall 
be  placed  in  a  Roman  Catholic  home.  It  is  required  that  a  child,  before  being 
sent  to  Canada,  shall  have  been  under  previous  instruction  at  least  six  months  in  a 
workhouse  or  separate  school  under  the  guardians,  or  a  district  school,  or  in  a 
school  certified  by  the  Board  ;  and  further,  the  guardians  must  have  such  evi- 
dence as  they  deem  satisfactory  that  the  person  taking  out  the  children  has  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  finding  suital)le  homes  for  them  in  Canada.  The  Board 
advise  that  ;is  a  general  lule  girls  should  not  be  sent  out  above  the  age  of 
10  years,  and  in  no  case,  except  under  very  special  circumstances,  above  the 
age  of  12  years. 

101.  For  some  time,  I  think,  the  Local  Government  Board  withheld  their 
consent  to  the  emigration  till  reports  which  were  expected  from  the  Canadian 
Government  came  to  hand  ? 

Yes,  the  Canadian  Government  had  undertaken  that  the  children  should  be 
visited,  but  there  was  a  considerable  interval  during  which  these  reports  were 
nut  received  by  the  Board  ;  and  the  Board  considered  that,  having  regard  to 
the  future  of  these  children,  children  who  were  orphans  or  deserted,  and  had 
no  one  speciidly  interested  in  them,  it  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
official  report  as  to  the  condition  of  the  children  and  of  the  homes  in  whicli  they 
had  been  placed;  and,  pending  the  receipt  of  those  reports,  for  a  time  the  Board 
withheld  their  sanction  to  the  sending  out  of  children. 

102.  The  reports  are  now  in  their  possession,  are  they  not  ? 

Reports  have  been  leceived,  and  they  are  of  a  satisfactory  character ;  and 
a  considerable  number  of  children  have  been  sent  out.  Last  year  41 1  children, 
taking  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  were  sent  to  Canada  at  the  cost  of  the 
rates. 

103.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.'\  Are  those  reports  presented  to  Parliament  ? 

They  are  included  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board ;  there 
is  a  separate  report  as  regards  each  ciiild. 

104.  hord  J^alf our  of  Bur  lei/. }  In  the  metropolitan  district  a  large  number 
of  the  items  of  expenditui  e  of  the  guardians  are  a  charge  upon  the  different 
unions  in  proportion  to  their  rateable  value,  are  they  not,  and  are  distributed 
by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  Common  Poor  Fund? 

Yes.  The  Common  Poor  Fund  was  established  in  1867.  Under  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Acts  the  charges  which  ai  e  cast  upon  this  fund  are,  those  for  maintenance  of 
lunatic  and  insane  poor,  maintenance  of  paupers  suffering  from  fever  or  small-pox, 
cost  of  medicine  and  medical  and  surgical  ap})liances,  salaries  of  officers,  rations 
of  officers,  compensation  for  loss  of  office,  registration  fees,  vaccination  fees  and 
expenses,  maintenance  of  ])anper  children,  expenses  of  the  casual  poor,  mainte- 
nance of  in-door  paupers  to  the  extent  of  5d.  per  head  per  day,  education  of 
out-door  pauper  children,  and  expenses  of  ambulances.  In  respect  of  the  year 
ended  at  Lady-day  1886  the  total  sum  received  from  the  fund  by  the  metropolitan 
unions  and  parishes  amounted  to  2 1 7,000Z.  All  the  expenditure  under  the  diflerent 
heads  that  I  have  referred  to  is  made  a  charge  upon  this  common  fund  to  which 
all  the  unions  and  parishes  contribute  in  the  proportion  of  their  rateable  value 
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The  net  sum  received  by  the  poorer  parishes,  practically  from  the  richer  ones, 
during  the  year  1886  amounted,  as  1  have  said,  to  217,000/.  The  total  expen- 
diture cast  upon  the  fund  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  at  Lady-day  1886  was 
929,000/.  Some  of  the  richer  unions  contribute  very  largely.  The  Ciiv  of 
London,  for  instance,  C(mtril)uted  ;is  their  net  contribution,  73,000/. ;  ' St. 
George's  contributed  33,000/.,  and  Kensington  19,000/.  Whilst  taking  some 
of  the  poorer  districts,  Holborn  received  in  respeet  of  the  year  27,000  /.,  St. 
Saviour's  23,000  /.,  and  Bethnal  Green  20,000  /.  So  that  the  result  of  the 
Common  Poor  Fund  is  considerably  to  diminish  the  burden  which  previously 
fell  upon  the  poorer  districts. 

105.  Very  sliortly,  now  with  regard  to  the  arran<>:ements  as  to  relief  outside 
the  Metropolis  ;  ihe  order  which  you  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  out-door  relief  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  is  also  in 
force,  is  it  not,  in  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  as  well  as  in  London  ? 

Ves,  in  nearly  all  of  the  very  populous  unions  of  a  manufacturing  character, 
and  in  all  the  unions  in  London,  the  regulations  I  referred  to  are  in 
force. 

106.  In  a  large  number  of  unions  they  are  under  a  different  class  of  regula- 
tions ? 

Yes,  under  an  Order  that  was  issued  in  1844. 

107.  Chairman,']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Orders  that  you  have 
described  to  us  as  applicable  to  the  Metropolis,  are  in  fact  applied  to  all  the 
larger  populous  places  ? 

Yes. 

108.  Now  will  vou  kindly  state  the  difference  between  those  Orders  and  those 
applicable  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

The  most  important  point  is  that  in  those  cases  where  an  able-bodied  male 
person  could,  under  the  Order  that  I  referred  to,  be  relieved  by  out-door  relief, 
subject  to  a  labour-test,  the  Order  of  1844  requires  that  the  relief  shall  be 
given  in  the  workhouse.  This  is,  of  course,  suliject  to  exceptions  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  and  where  relief  is  required  on  account  of  sickness 
or  de  ith  of  a  tuember  of  the  family,  and  so  on.  Able-bodied  men  who  seek 
relief  by  reason  of  their  being  out  of  work  in  London  may  be  relieved,  subject 
to  a  labour-test,  out  of  the  workhouse,  while  under  this  Order  they  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  workhouse. 

109.  Are  there  no  provisions  under  the  Order  you  are  mentioning  which 
enable  the  guardians  to  esiablit-h  any  system  of  relieving  able-bodied  paupers 
under  the  sanction  of  a  labour-test  ? 

No,  not  under  this  Order ;  but  there  is  a  provision  somewhat  similar  to  that 
in  the  Order  I  first  referred  to,  which  enables  the  guardians,  subject  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Board,  to  make  exceptions  in  particular  cases. 

110.  Lord  JBalfour  of  Burley']  That  is  if  there  was  any  considerable  pressure 
in  consequence  of  a  general  scarcity  of  work,  or  any  emergency,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  do  it  ? 

Yes,  and  whenever  there  are  any  very  special  circumstances  of  the  character 
referred  to,  the  Board,  on  the  application  of  the  guardians  supplement  this  Order 
by  another  Order  called  the  Out-door  Labour  Test  Order,  practically  putting 
in  force  a  provision  similar  to  that  in  the  Order  applicable  to  the  Metro- 
polis. 

111.  Chairman.']  That  would  only  be  in  very  special  circumstances,  and 
would  be  withdrawn,  1  apprehend,  as  soon  as  those  special  circumstances  ceased 
to  exist  ? 

When  we  have  once  issued  the  Order  we  do  not  usually  withdraw  it,  but  the 
guardians  do  not  act  upon  it  wlien  the  emergency  ceases. 

112.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  the  particulars, 
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according  to  the  most  recent  returns,  of  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  in 
England  and  Wales,  exclu-^ive  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  and.  vagrants  ? 

According  to  the  latest  return,  which  is  for  the  month  of  January,  the  number 
of  pauj)ers  in  England  and  Wales,  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  vpeek  of  that  month, 
was  778,]  U. 

113.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  similar  information  over  two  or  three 
years  ? 

Yes ;  I  have  a  statement  w^hich  gives  the  number  relieved  ia  each  year  since 
1857. 

114.  flow  do  the  numbers  for  1888  compare  with  those  for  1886  and  1887  ? 
The  number  in  1886  was  770,570  ;  in  1887  it  was  778,961  ;  and  in  1888  it 

was  778,1 11;  a  shght  diminution. 

1 15.  Chairman.]  What  are  the  respective  percentages  on  the  estimated  popu- 
lation ? 

In  1886,  28  per  cent.  ;  in  1887,  27'9  per  cent. ;  and  in  1888,  27*5  per  cent. 

116.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur  lei/.]  Can  you  give  1867  and  1868  ? 
In  1867  the  proportion  was  47*8  per  cent. 

T17.  What  would  he  the  gross  number  in  1888,  if  they  bore  the  same  ratio  to 
population  as  in  1868? 

If  in  1888  the  number  of  paupers  bore  the  same  relation  to  population  as  in 
1868,  the  number  would  be  1,358,000  instead  of  778,000. 

118.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  It  is  only  half  what  it  would  be  if  the  average  had 
been  kept  up  ? 

Yes,  not  much  more. 

119.  Lord  Balfuur  of  Burley.~\  Have  the  Local  Government  Board  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  question,  with  regard  to  assistance  from  benefit  and 
other  clubs  in  connection  with  Poor  Law  relief? 

Questions  ha\  e  from  time  to  time  been  referred  to  the  Board  on  that  subject, 
and  a  letter  was  written  on  the  5th  of  January  1870,  which  has  been  used  from 
time  to  time,  in  which  the  Board's  views  on  the  subject  are  rather  fully  set  out. 
{The  letter  is  handed  in.) 

120.  Has  it  been  considered  that,  in  determining  the  amount  of  relief  to  be 
given  to  a  person,  the  assistance  that  he  might  receive  from  any  such  society 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  given  by  the 
guardians  r 

The  view  taken  by  the  Board  was  this  :  that  the  duty  of  the  guardians  is  to 
relieve  destitution ;  and  that  the  guardians,  hi  strictness,  ought  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  income  of  the  person,  from  whatever  source  it  came,  in  deter- 
mining what  amount  they  ought  to  give  by  way  of  relief. 

121.  In  strictness,  you  do  not  quite  carry  that  out,  do  you? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  guardians,  in  many  cases,  if  they  do  not  exclude 
from  consideration  the  sums  received,  take  into  account  only  a  pro[)ortion  of 
the  amount  received  from  the  club. 

122.  Chairman^  Is  that  not  a  very  gi  leral  practice,  so  far  as  you  know? 
I  rather  think  it  is. 

123.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  It  would  not  be  fair,  would  it,  to  say  that  a 
man  who  had,  by  subscribing  to  a  benefit  society,  made  a  provision  for  old  age 
or  sickness,  should  be  more  strictly  dealt  with  than  one  who  had  made  no  such 
provision,  by  being  forced  into  the  workhouse,  as  far  as  any  pressure  whicli  the 
guardians  could  put  upon  him  could  force  him  into  it  ? 

It  would  not  be  so  much  the  f(jrcing  into  the  workhouse,  but  determining  what 
the  amount  of  the  relief  should  be  that  should  be  given  in  the  particular  case. 

124.  Chairman.']  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in  many  unions  it  is  applied  as  a  kind 
of  test  whether  it  is  out-door  or  in-door  relief  that  is  to  be  given;  I  mean  that, 
where  the  applicant  is  in  a  benefit  club  rhere  is  much  more  disposition  to  givr 

(70.)  c  2  out-doo 
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out-door  relief,  if  it  is  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  to  supple- 
ment, the  amount  he  has,  than  if  the  applicant  has  never  been  in  a  benefit 
club  ? 

No  doubt  that  is  so,  and  reasonably  so.  I  may  perhaps  read  the  concluding 
paragraph  from  the  letter  to  which  I  iiave  referred  :  "  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  administer  poor  rate^,  which  are  levied  from  all  classes 
down  to  those  on  the  very  verge  of  destitution,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  recognized  by  the  working  classes  of  the  country  as  a  provision  substituted 
by  the  law  of  the  land  for  thut  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  system,  the\'  would 
be  willing  to  provide  for  them'^elves  ;md  their  families  through  the  medium  of 
benefit  societies.  The  Bonrd  regard  the  prosperity  and  extension  of  these 
benefit  societies  as  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  and  would  be  anxious  to 
encourage  their  establishment  by  all  legitimate  means.  But  the  Board,  as  at 
present  advised,  believe  that  this  encouragement  could  not  safely  be  given  by 
allowing  ti>e  poor  rates  to  be  treated  as  a  subsidiary  fund.  The  Board  cannot 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  safe  basis  on  which  the  system  of 
benefit  societies  can  rest,  under  (he  present  system  of  the  legal  right  to  rtlief 
is,  that  they  afford  the  means  of  providing,  in  times  of  distress  or  disability,  a 
more  elijiible,  respectable,  and  liberal  maintenance  than  thai  supplied  under  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  they  should  be  still  legarded  as  a  mode  for  avoiding  the 
degradation  of  parish  suj^port,  rather  than  as  conferring  a  title  by  which  a 
claim  to  such  support  may  be  established  even  beyond  the  line  of  actual 
destitution." 

125.  When  was  that  Order  issued  ? 

It  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  Richard)  Paget  in  18/0. 

J  26.  But  that  principle  would  not,  I  apprehend,  apply  where  the  amount 
received  from  the  benefit  club  Wiis  manifestly  insufficient  to  support  the  family. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  man  had  seven  children  and  his  wife  to  support, 
and  he  received  6  s.  a  week  from  a  benefit  club,  he  could  not  support  them 
on  that? 

No. 

127.  In  that  c;ise  would  it  not  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  give  such 
further  relief  as  his  case  miglit  require  ? 

I  think  clearly  so.  That  letter  rather  dealt  with  this  question.  There  are  two 
persons  whose  circumstances  are  precisely  similar;  one  has  3  s.  a  week  from  a 
club,  and  the  other  has  nothing;  to  ujeel  the  necessities  of  each,  an  income, 
we  will  say,  of  10 s.  is  required.  Are  the  guardians  to  gi\e  to  the  man  who  has 
3  s.  from  the  club  7  s.  only,  which  will  bo  sufficient  to  make  up  with  the  3*.  the 
sum  required  for  his  necessities;  or  should  he,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
has  nothing  from  the  club,  receive  10  s.  from  the  guardians. 

128.  Lord  Balfour  0/ Burlei/.^  As  1  understand,  the  way  it  is  practically  often 
solved  is  this  :  that  the  guardians  take  one-half  of  the  amount  got  from  the  club 
and  give  that  to  the  good  of  the  man  who  has  provided  for  himself;  so  that 
taking  the  figures  you  have  given,  the  man  in  the  club  would  probably  get 
11  S.6  d.  a  week  as  a  total,  and  the  other  man  just  the  10  s.  ? 

Yes,  that  is  a  very  frequent  practice. 

129.  Now,  there  is  a  diflfermce,  undoubtedly,  in  the  practice  of  boards  of 
guardians  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  workhouse  test  shall  be  applied,  and 
there  is  considerable  variation  too  in  the  amount  of  the  relief  which  in  different 
unions  might  be  given  to  persons  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances ;  have 
you  any  facts  that  you  wish  to  put  beiore  us  on  that  subject  ? 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  difference  in  London  as  regards  the 
practice  adopted  by  different  boards  of  guardians  as  to  granting  outdoor  relief; 
there  are  some  cases  where  scarcely  any  out-door  relief  is  given,  whilst  there 
are  otiier  unions  where  a  consideiable  amount  is  given. 

130.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  or  right,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
frame  rules  by  your  Board  which  should  provide  more  definitely  for  the  action 
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of  the  boards  of  guardians  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  relief  to  be  ^iven  by 
them,  or  do  you  think  that  the  guardians,  acting  as  the  representatives  of  the 
ratepayers,  should  be  left  to  act  upon  their  own  discretion  in  tliese  maiters,  so 
long  as  they  conform  to  the  general  regulations  which  you  lay  down  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  lioard  to  go  much  further  than  they  have 
done  as  regards  regulations.  It  devolves  upon  the  Board  to  lay  down  the 
general  principles  which  they  consider  essential,  leaving  the  guardians,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  to  deal  with  each  individual  case,  subject 
to  those  regulations,  as  it  arises.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  satis- 
factory that  you  should  have  in  adjoining  districts  such  a  marked  difference 
in  practice  as  you  sometimes  have  now. 

13:.  In  many  cases  out-door  rehef  might,  with  advantage  to  all  parties, 
might  it  not,  be  diminished  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  up  to  the 
present  time  ? 

I  would  not  say  that  there  is  the  same  scope  for  diminution  of  out-door  relief 
in  London  as  in  many  of  the  unions  in  the  provinces.  I  think  there  has  been 
an  influence  at  work  as  regards  London  which  has  checked  very  considerably 
the  out-door  relief,  as  the  returns  show.  In  some  unions  in  the  provinces  there 
is  a  strict  administration  ;  but  those  cases  are  somewhat  exceptional  cases,  and 
1  think  that  in  many  unions  out-relief  is  given  too  freely.  In  some  cases  that  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pressure  for  workliouse  accommodation. 

»3'2.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Is  the  5d.  per  head  per  day  which  is  given  towards 
maintenance  of  in-door  paupers  one  of  the  ])rincipal  causes  of  the  diminution  of 
out-door  relief  and  the  increase  of  in-door  relief? 

There  is  the  fact  that  the  5d.  per  head  per  day  is  paid,  and  the  fact  that  the 
metropolis  stands  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the  country  in  the  comparison 
between  out-door  and  in-door  relief. 

133.  Chairman.'}  With  respect  to  the  labour  test,  is  the  nature  of  that  test 
entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? 

They  report  their  resolution  as  to  the  task  that  they  propose  to  the  Board,  and 
it  is  approved  by  them. 

134.  Can  you  tell  us  what  labour  test  usually  is  applied  ? 

They  vary  very  considerably.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  accurately  state  what 
they  are,  but  Mr.  Hedley,  the  Inspector  for  the  Metropolitan  District,  who  I 
understand  is  to  be  called  as  a  witness,  can  give  the  information. 

135.  Taking  your  answer  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  variety,  is  not  it  a 
serious  evil  that  there  should  be  so  much  difference  in  the  treatment  of  able- 
bodied  men  having  relief  in  different  parts  of  London  ? 

It  is  a  drawback,  no  doubt. 

1  36.  On  the  point  of  the  labour  test,  is  it  not  possible  to  establish  a  system 
which,  if  not  absolutely  uniform,  would  be  a  system  which  would  be  so  nearly 
one  of  equivalence,  that  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  a  man  to  prefer  one 
place  to  another  ? 

As  it  is,  a  man  has  hardly  a  choice  ;  he  has  to  apply  for  relief  where  he  has 
resided  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  task  enforced  in  that  district  he  has  to  sub- 
mit to  it. 

137.  My  point  was  whether  it  was  desirable  to  establish  some  uniformity  in 
practice  r 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable  to  secure  ,",reater 
uniformity  than  there  is  now,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  force  it  upon 
the  guardians.  The  best  mode  of  securing  some  approach  to  uniformity,  1  think, 
would  be  the  convening  of  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  different  boards  of 
guardians  in  London  to  prepare  a  scheme.  How  far  that  would  succeed  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

138.  You  stated  that  there  was  very  considerable  difference  in  various  unions 
(70.)  c  3  in 
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in  London  in  the  practice  of  giving  out-door  relief  ;  that  in  some  much  more 
out-door  relief  is  given  than  in  tethers  ? 
Yes. 

139.  Is  not  so  wide  a  difference  in  practice  one  which  must  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  and  a  feeling  of  inequality  of  treatment  amongst  the 
population  who  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  think  that  the  facts  are  not  very  generally  known,  but  there  would  he 
ground  for  iliat  dissatisfaction  if  the  facts  were  known. 

140.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  think  that  there  has  been  much  dissatisfac 
tion,  from  anything  you  have  heard  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  evidence  in  the  Department  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  the  poor  themselves.  It  is  the  case  that  the  workhouse 
testis  enforced  in  tlie  Easiern  district,in  the  case  of  three  or  four  uni  on perhaps 
more  strictly  than  in  any  other  part  of  London. 

141.  I  think  I  underwood  you  to  sav  that  you  do  not  see  your  way  on  that 
point  to  hringing  about  more  uniformity  than  at  present ;  the  present  system 
of  giving  ti)is  bonus,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  upon  indoor  relief,  appears  to  be  doing 
as  much  as  is  possible  in  that  direction,  you  think  ? 

I  think  so.  1  do  not  see  how  the  Board  could  interfere  and  prohibit  the 
guardians  from  giving  out-door  relief  in  all  chisses  of  cases. 

142.  Whilst  you  would  no  doubt  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  m(jst 
desirable,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers,  but  also  in  the  interest  of 
the  poor  themselves,  to  restrict  as  much  as  possible  out-door  relief,  do  not  you 
think  that  if  there  was  a  general  enforcement  or,  at  all  events,  a  sudden  enforce- 
ment of  a  strict  administration  of  the  law  of  out-door  relief,  it  would  give  rise  to 
a  serious  amount  of  discontent  amoiigst  the  labouring  classes  ? 

In  London  we  have  the  case  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  out-door  relief 
has  almost  been  discontinued,  without  any  strong  evidence  of  any  such  feeling 
as  that  to  which  you  refer.  The  guardians  have  been  regarding  the  diminution 
of  the  rates  as  a  minor  qnestion,  ynd  have  been  adopting  a  strict  administration 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  helping  the  poor  themselves  Ity  inducing  liabits  of 
forethought  and  prn (fence.  1  btlieve  that  in  that  parish  they  have  been 
as.-isted  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  there  has  been  a  line'  of  charity 
behind  the  strict  administration. 

143.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  is  desirable,  that  the  Poor  Law  should  not  be  so 
administered  as  to  dry  up  churity,  but  that  charity  should  supplement  it  r 

i  think  it  extremely  desirable  from  every  point  of  view.  If  charity  would 
only  do  its  work  in  the  right  way,  it  would  facilitate  the  Poor  Law  in  carrying 
out  its  svstem  on  strict  principles.  It  might  be  better  carried  out  if  charity 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  guardians. 

{44-  The  great  vice  of  the  administration  of  the  old  Poor  Law  was,  was  it  not> 
that  in  foint  of  fact  it  attempted  to  take  the  place  of  charity  to  a  great  extent' 
and  so  destroyed  the  chai  ity  of  private  persons  very  largely  ? 

To  a  considerable  extent  it  was  so;  and  the  relief  was  given  in  aid  of  wages. 

(45.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  the  clear  line  to  draw  is  that  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  confined  to  dealing  with  cases  of  actual  pressing  destitution  ;  that 
everything  beyond  that  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  by  means  of  private 
charity  ? 

Yes. 

146.  You  told  us  that  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  London  are  certified  to 
receive  pauper  children ;  do  you  not  think  that  that  system  might  be  further 
extended  with  advantage  ? 

It  is  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent. 

147.  Because,  although  the  large  pauper  schools  may  be  ever  so  well  managed, 
they  are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are  collections  of  pauper  children? 

Yes  ; 
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Yes ;  but  the  school  is  entirely  separate  from  the  workhouse ;  all  association 
with  the  workhouse  has  been  discontinued,  and  there  is  not  the  same  stigma 
upun  a  child  brought  up  in  one  of  these,  schools  that  there  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  child  brought  up  in  a  London  workhouse. 

148.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  that  objection  has  been  removed? 
It  is  very  considerably  diminished. 

149.  Would  there  not  still  remain  this  objection  :  that  for  various  reasons  the 
children  of  the  pauper  class  are  below  the  standard  of  the  children  of  the 
population  generally,  and  therefore  the  association  of  children  of  that  pauper 
class  alone  is  in  itself  an  evil  ? 

I  should  have  said  that  the  standard  would  not  be  at  all  below  that  of 
children  to  be  fonnd  in  certified  schools  ordinarily.  You  have  in  the  orphan 
and  deserted  children  who  are  in  the  schools  for  a  considerable  time  a  good 
element;  they  have  been  under  regular  instruction,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  teachers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  give  a  considerable  tone 
to  the  school.  The  class  of  children  who  are  the  most  prejudicial  are  those 
who  only  come  in  for  very  short  periods  whilst  the  father  or  the  mother  is  in 
the  workhouse. 

1 50.  You  draw  a  very  wide  distinction  between  a  workhouse  school  and  one 
which  may  be  a  school  in  connection  with  the  workhouse,  but  separated  entirely 
from  it  ? 

A  very  wide  distinction. 

151.  With  regard  to  emigration  assisted  by  the  guardians,  it  has  been  confined 
in  London,  I  understand,  to  children  ;  should  you  regard  it  as  desirable  that 
boards  of  guardians,  either  in  London  or  elsewhere,  should  undertake  to  send 
adults  out  of  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ? 

As  regards  the  country  a  considerable  numl)er  of  suitable  men  for  emigration 
might  no  doubt  be  found  ;  and  if  there  was  a  large  decrease  of  employment  in 
consequence  of  arable  land  being  made  grazing  land,  or  other  causes,  it  might 
be  desirable  that  the  guardians  .should  avail  themselves  (;f  the  power.  /\s 
regards  London,  the  persons  who  become  chargeable  on  the  rates  are  very  often 
men  who  physically  are  not  of  the  type  to  be  of  very  much  service  to  a  colony ; 
but  still,  even  as  regards  London,  I  think  a  good  deal  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  assisting  emigrants. 

152.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  Colonies  themselves  would  raise  strong 
objections  to  any  considerable  emigration  of  paupers  at  the  public  expense  from 
this  country  r 

If  it.  were  done  on  a  very  large  scale  they  certainly  would. 

153.  But  I  was  rather  looking  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  case  ;  if  it  were  to 
become  a  general  practice  to  send  able-bodied  men  abroad  to  the  Colonies  at 
the  expense  of  the  rates,  would  not  the  necessary  result  be  that  the  void  would 
always  be  filled  up  by  the  increase  of  population  as  fast  as  it  was  created ;  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  gain  would  be  ultimately  nil  ? 

AH  emigration,  I  am  afraid,  from  England  has  but  a  temporary  effect. 

154.  Would  you  not  be  disposed  to  limit  the  use  of  such  powers  to  special 
cases  arising  from  a  congestion  of  the  population,  and  regard  it  as  a  temporary 
expedient  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

155.  To  that  extent  it  might  be  a  power  usefully  used,  and  without  danger  ? 
Yes.    Taking  London,  if  the  guardians  were  to  a  very  considerable  extent  to 

assist  in  the  emigration  of  persons,  the  places  of  those  persons  would  probably 
very  soon  be  taken  up  by  immigrants  into  L(mdon. 

156.  Still  there  are  cases  where,  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  trade, 
or  other  circumstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  there  may  arise  a  congestion 
of  the  population  which  it  would  be  possible  to  relieve,  and  perhaps  desirable 
to  relieve  in  that  way  ? 

(70.)  c  4  Yes ; 
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Yes  ;  but  I  think  tlie  way  in  which  guardians  very  often  regard  it  is  this : 
The  persons  wiio  are  most  suitable  for  emigration  are  people  who  are  not  very- 
likely,  rdthoiigh  thry  are  poor,  to  become  chargeable  on  the  rates,  and  unless 
the  guardians  see  their  way  to  some  gain  by  the  expenditure  of  the  rates  in  aid 
of  emigration,  they  are  somewhat  loth  to  move  in  the  matter. 

157.  But  the  great  objection  is  the  one  you  have  stated ;  if  you  convey  away 
a  considerable  number  of  people  from  a  great  town  like  London,  there  will  be 
a  vacancy  created  which  will  be  quickly  filled  up  by  the  process  of  iinmi»-ration 
into  London : 

Yes. 

Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  lately  in  the  number  of  casual 
paupers  in  London  r 

jS'o  considerable  increase. 

1 ',9.  Do  you  attribute  that  in  any  way  to  the  law  which  now  exists,  enabling* 
them  to  be  detained  for  a  time  at  the  workhouse  r 

There  has  been  a  diminution  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1882. 

i()0.  Rut  in  the  country  jienerally  I  apprehend  that  lately  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  vagrants  ? 

I  am  not  siire  as  to  the  numbers  shown  by  the  most  recent  Returns,  but  in 
the  country  it  has  not  been  the  custom  ro  enforce  detention  under  the  Act  with 
anything  like  the  strictness  with  which  it  is  enforced  in  London. 

161.  Can  you  give  ns  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of 
those  regulations  in  the  country  where  they  have  been  enforced  ;  do  you  know 
whether  they  have  been  found  to  be  efficient? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  have  three  unions  side  bv  side,  and  in  one  they 
strictly  enforce  the  detention,  and  in  the  other  two  they  do  not,  the  vaiirants  will 
find  their  way  to  the  two  unions  where  there  is  no  detention. 

if'2.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  some  persons  are  of 
opinion  that  experience  shows  the  re^verse,  and  that  in  the  rural  unions  vagrants 
rather  prefer  detentiim  than  otherwise  ? 

Th.ere  are  cases  no  doubt  where  a  man  has  been  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  and  has  become  tired  out,  and  wants  a  day  or  two's  rest.  In  such  a  case 
the  man  may  prefiar  the  detention  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  detention  is  n(jt  appre- 
ciated. 

163.  With  regard  to  the  children  who  are  placed  out  in  service,  do  they 
receive  any  assistance  in  money  or  clothes  when  they  are  placed  out  in 
service  ? 

They  would  usually  have  an  outfit  of  clothes,  but  would  not  be  provided 
with  money.  The  system  of  apprenticing  which  formerly  existed  has  very 
much  died  out.  When  children  were  apprentice!  a  premium  was  paid,  a  certain 
portion  on  the  child  entering  on  the  service,  and  the  remainder  at  the  expiration 
of  a  certain  portion  of  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 

J  64.  How  soon  generally  are  the  girls  placed  out  at  service  ? 
At  about  14  or  15  years  of  age. 

165.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  when  do  they  generally  go  out? 
About  the  same  time. 

166.  'Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  In  regard  to  the  labour  tests,  does  the  Department 
look  with  favour  or  disfavour  upon  nny  j)cirtieular  system  ? 

The  labour  test  imposed  by  the  guardians  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men 
relieved  on  account  of  being  out  of  work  is  usually  that  of  stone-breaking  or 
oakum  picking  ;  there  is  a  very  limited  choice  of  tests. 

itiy.  Can  the  Board  not  tvike  action  with  regard  to  getting  provisions  as  to 
the  test  introduced,  where  it  docs  not  exist  r 

No;  in  a  considerai)le  number  of  unions  at  the  present  time,  in  the  Metro- 
polis, they  bave  no  labour  test  in  force  at  all ;  they  have  not  found  it  necessary. 

In 
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With  a  limited  number  of  cnses  of  able-bodied  applicants  they  have  either  offered 
the  workhouse,  or  have  applied  for  a  dispensation  from  the  requirement  of  the 
order  as  to  a  labour  test. 

1 68.  Does  not  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  labour  test  depend 
rather  upon  the  opinion  of  the  guardians  in  respective  unions,  than  upon  the 
requirements  of  the  district  ? 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  guiirdians,  but  then  it  must  be  assumed,  I  think, 
that  they  form  their  opinion  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  district  at 
the  })articular  time. 

169.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  different  unions  in  London,  more  or  less 
of  the  same  character  as  to  population,  in  one  instance  there  is  a  labour  test, 
and  in  another  not  ? 

Yes,  1  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  case. 

170.  Then  with  re<zard  to  the  diminution  in  pauperism,  according  to  the  per- 
centage per  thousand  ot  the  population,  you  mentioned  some  of  the  causes  for 
this  change;  may  J  ask  if  you  consider  that  the  diminution  represents  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  poverty  as  distinguished  from  pauperism? 

What  I  should  say  is  this:  that  since  the  workhouse  test  has  been  more 
strictly  applied  than  it  was  fornserly,  you  have  brought  to  bear  upon  the  appli- 
cants for  relief  an  influence  which  has  the  effect  uf  inducing  them  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  befnre  they  apply  for  relief ;  and  I  think  also  that  you  would 
find  that  the  relatives  are  much  more  willing  to  assist,  when  they  are  able  to 
assist,  if  the  question  is  as  to  whether  a  pers  on  should  go  into  the  workhouse  or 
not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  considered  no  disgrace  at  all,  but  rather  an 
advantage,  to  have  out-door  relief ;  but  to  go  into  the  workhouse  is  considered 
to  bring  discredit  upon  the  members  of  the  family;  and  whilst  in  the  one 
case  relatives  will  help,  in  the  other  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  it. 

171.  Has  the  mode  of  administration  led  to  a  better  understanding  on  the 
point,  that  dependence  on  relief  from  the  rates,  whether  indoor  or  outdoor,  is 
pauperism,  and  that  one  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  the  other? 

1  think  that  the  disposition  to  receive  out-door  relief  uould  he  as  great  now 
as  it  ever  was  if  the  guardians  would  give  it ;  but  I  think  that  the  fact  that  an 
applicant  for  relief  would  only  be  offered  admission  to  the  workhouse  has  the 
effect  o\  inducing  persons  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  applying  to  the 
guardians  at  all,  and  to  appeal  to  their  relatives  to  help  them  to  an  extent 
that  they  would  not  have  done  if  they  could  readily  get  out-door  relief. 

172.  Then,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  system  prevailing  as  to  meeting 
half-way  the  assistance  of  relatives,  or  have  tlie  guardians  not  attempted  that  to 
any  large  extent  ? 

No,  1  am  not  aware  of  any  such  system.  The  guardians  would  give  the 
apphcant  such  relief  as  they  consider  necessary,  and  if  they  found  that  there 
were  relatives  who  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  him,  they  could  get  an  order 
from  the  justices  requiring  them  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  mainte- 
nance ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  facts  as  to 
relatives,  and  especially  as  to  their  means;  they  are  often  residing  in  distant 
parts  of  the  country.  That  relatives  will  come  forward  and  help,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  the  person  going  into  the  workhouse,  much  more  readily  than  when 
it  is  a  question  of  receiving  out-door  relief,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever. 

1  73.  Chairman.^  W  here  the  relatives  are  willing  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost, 
it  is  the  practice,  is  it  not,  to  accept  that  portion  of  the  cost,  if  it  is  as  much  as 
they  can  afford,  and  to  supplement  it  by  payment  from  the  rates  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  guardians  would  give  a  certain  amount  as  relief, 
and  they  w^ould  take  in  repayment  of  a  part  of  tliat  relief  such  sum  as  the 
relatives  could  give. 

(70.)  .      D  174.  Such 
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174.  Such  sum  as  the  guardians  thought  sufficient;  or  as  might  bs  fixed  by 
a  magistrate,  on  apphcation  to  a  magistrate? 

Yes. 

175.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Then  we  may  take  it  that  one  of  the  chief  ad  vantages 
of  tl<e  modern  syf^tem  has  been  that  it  has  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
relatives  and  others  who  ought  to  contribute  to  the  maintenanne  of  persons  in 
distress,  to  a  different  extent  from  what  prevailed  before  ? 

Yes,  and  that  it  secures  a  person  making  every  possible  effort  to  keep  free 
from  relief  from  the  rates  before  he  will  go  to  the  guardians. 

176.  Referring  to  the  marked  improvement  in  connection  with  workhouses, 
especially  in  the  infirmaries,  as  to  nurses  and  so  forth,  are  these  improvements 
due  partly  to  suggestions  and  instructions  of  the  Board,  or  solely  to  the  action 
of  the  guardians  r 

They  are  due  very  much,  I  think,  to  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  1867,  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act.  One  of  the  objections  that  the  guaidians  used  to  offer 
when  they  were  pressed  to  appoint  certain  officers  was  the  expense  ;  but  that 
Act  placed  as  a  charge  upon  the  common  fund  of  the  metropolis  the  whole 
cost  of  the  salaries  of  officers,  and  that  has  very  much  diminished  the  indis- 
position of  guardians  to  make  the  appointments  that  are  necessary. 

1  77.  Then  as  to  the  education  of  children,  what  are  the  general  arrange- 
ments as  to  placing  them  (I  am  speaking  now  of  boys)  when  they  leave  school, 
now  that  apprenticeship,  as  you  have  mentioned,  is  not  very  much  adopted  r 

Applications  are  frequently  made  at  schools,  or  at  the  workhouses,  for 
children. 

178.  And,  failing  that,  the  guardians  have  to  find  places  for  them? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  practical  difficulty  in  finding  employment.  I 
think  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  of  last  year  there  was  a 
statement  showing  the  employments  that  were  found  for  children. 

179.  You  mentioned  that  the  cottage  system  was  being  commenced  in  some 
cases ;  is  it  antici(>ated  that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  expense  which  may 
hinder  that  being  rapidly  adopted  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  case  of  the  cottage  homes  that  have  been 
started  the  expense  per  head  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  schools  ; 
but  I  think  that  the  advantages  of  the  cottage-home  system  is  so  much  admitted 
that  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  erect  the  schools  on  that  system  in  future. 

180.  As  to  casual  wards,  is  there  any  (iiscrimination  as  to  the  treatment  of 
various  people  who  present  themselves  for  admission  ;  I  mean  the  treatment 
accorded  to  a  man  evidently  not  an  habitual  resorter  to  such  places,  and  as 
compared  with  regular  vagrants  ? 

No  ;  he  would  have  to  undergo  the  bath  ;  he  would  have  the  same  meals,  and 
the  arrangements  generally  with  regard  to  him  would  be  the  same.  But  in  a 
large  majority  of  the  casual  wards  the  arrangements  are  on  the  cellular  system, 
so  that  each  |)ersonhas  a  separate  sl':'eping  compartment  for  himself,  with  his 
work-place  adjoining.  Although  it  is  a  great  boon  to  the  men  of  the  character 
you  were  referring  to  to  be  separated  from  the  ordinary  occupants  of  a  vagrant 
ward,  yet  it  is  rather  distasteful  to  the  regular  vagrant,  who  would  prefer 
association  with  others  of  the  same  class. 

181.  And  that  is  on  the  increase  ? 

Yes,  the  majority  of  the  casual  wards  in  London  are  now  on  that  system, 
I  have  now  the  statement  in  the  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  as 
to  the  occupations  of  the  children  placed  out  from  the  metropolitan  schools, 
if  you  would  like  to  have  the  particulars.  The  statement  is  as  to  the  children 
placed  out  from  metropolitan  schools  during  tlie  year  1886;  (jf  the  boys,  66 
became  bakers,  153  became  members  of  naval  or  military  bands,  43  entered 
domestic  service,  and  21  became  hairdressers.  Then  there  were  86  who  went 
to  working  homes.  These  are  very  often  boys  who  are  employed  as  errand  boys 
during  the  day,  sleeping  in  these  homes  at  night,  and  being  allowed  a  certain 
portion  of  their  earnings.    The  remaining  numbers  are  as  follows  :  mercantile 

marine, 
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marine,  52  ;  shoemakers,  55  ;  tailors,  45  ;  other  employments,  109  ;  maki  ig  a  . 
total  of  708.    Of  the  girls,  456  entered  domestic  service  and  4  entered  otlier 
occupations. 

1 82.  Then  as  to  the  boarding  out  of  children  ;  may  we  take  it  th-it  while  you 
recognise  the  general  advantage  of  such  a  system,  you  would  deprecate  anything 
like  a  rapid  increase  of  the  system,  or  an  attempt  to  increase  the  system  rapidly, 
because  of  the  dangers  to  whicli  it  is  liable  ? 

There  has  been  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  encouraire  the 
boarding  out  of  pauper  children,  but,  as  you  su'j;gest,  the  Board  would  think 
that  it  was  inexpedient  very  largely  all  at  once  to  increase  the  demand  for 
these  homes.  The  system  if  it  works  gradually  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
than  if  there  is  a  sudden  and  large  demand  for  foster  parents ;  whilst  it  is 
growing  gradually  there  is  greater  opportunity  of  making  a  wise  choice  in  the 
selection  of  foster  parents,  and  upon  that  the  success  of  the  system  must  very 
much  depend. 

183.  I  understand  that  the  actual  carrying  out  or  adoption  of  the  system 
depends  entirely  upon  the  guardians  ? 

It  rests  entirely  with  the  guardians. 

184.  The  Board  recommend  and  encourage  it? 

But  have  no  authority  to  order  that  children  should  he  boarded  out. 

185.  As  to  the  emigration  of  children,  could  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  the 
Canadian  Government  undertake  subsequent  supervision  ? 

They  promised  that,  if  they  were  furnished  with  lists  of  the  children  sent 
out  by  the  guardians,  they  would  from  time  to  time,  through  the  immigration 
officers  or  some  other  officers  of  the  Dominion,  visit  and  make  a  report  on  each 
of  the  children;  and  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Board  will  be  found  the  reports 
whicli  were  received. 

1  8'k  What  was  the  number  of  children  who  went  to  Canada  last  year  ? 
l  our  hundi'ed  and  eleven.    In  1886  it  was  164. 

187.  So  far  as  tlie  experiment  has  gone,  the  Board  are  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  it,  are  they  ? 

Yes  ;  at  the  same  time  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  guardians  being  very  careful  as  to  the  arrangements  that  are  made  with 
regard  to  the  emigration  of  children. 

188.  Have  any  complaints  reached  the  Board  as  to  any  abuses  in  Canada,  not 
with  regard  especially  to  children  sent  out  from  this  country,  l)ut  pauper  chil- 
dren in  Canada  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  subjected  to  too  rnu'.h  work? 

No,  I  cannot  say  tliat  1  remember  any  communication  specially  bearing  upon 
that  question;  I  think  I  may  say,  from  the  information  we  have  had,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  boys  work  fairly  hard,  and  that  often  the  life  is 
somewhat  harder  and  rougher  than  if  they  had  remained  in  England 

189.  To  refer  for  one  moment  to  the  question  of  rates ;  is  it  your  experience 
that  a  desire  to  reduce  the  rates  tends  to  make  the  prevalence  of  outdoor  lelief 
unpopular  ? 

No;  1  think  that  those  who  are  working  most  in  the  direction  of  granting 
indoor  relief  are  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  that  vie  have  connected 
with  boards  of  guardians,  and  iiien  who,  if  it  were  merely  a  question  of  the 
pounds  sterling  that  might  be  saved  l)y  the  adoption  of  a  strict  system,  would  never 
have  taken  any  special  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  that  systcfn.  They  are  satis- 
fied from  their  experience  that  laxity  in  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  is 
really  an  evil  to  the  poor  themselves. 

190.  That  was  exactly  my  impression  ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  in  some 
unions  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief  seems  to  be  rather  popular  witli  the 
general  body  of  ratepayers;  is  not  that  rather  a  strange  circumstance  consider- 
ing that  one  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  their  interest  to  get  the  rates  re- 
duced by  checking  the  system  of  outdoor  relief? 

(70.)  D  2  It 
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It  is  very  difficult,  to  say  what  the  views  of  individual  ratepayers  are,  but  there 
is  not  unfreqiiently  grumbling  as  to  the  rates  that  they  have  to  pay. 

191.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  old  abuse  as  to  wages  comes  into  the 
question  as  it  affects  the  metropolis  ? 

I  think  that  when  guardians  give  outdoor  relief  it  is  most  exceptional  to  give 
relief  that  is  really  sufficient  unless  the  person  has  some  other  means  ;  they 
trust  to  the  person  eking-  out  a  living  ijy  getting  ennployment  or  some  assistance 
in  some  way  or  another ;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  a  person  who  receives 
relief  will  work  for  lower  wages  than  those  ordinarily  paid  there  is  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages  for  services  of  that  particular  character. 

192.  Might  I  put  a  general  question  as  to  whi  ther  there  are  any  points  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  upon  which  you  think 
special  alterations  yre  required? 

1  cannot  suggest  any  general  alterations  that  it  appears  to  me  would  be  an 
improvement ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
change  in  the  way,  as  I  think,  of  an  improvement  in  the  administration. 

193.  Vou  understand  that  I  am  asking  yoa  not  as  to  the  regulations  and 
administration  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  bat  as  to  the  practice  in  tlie 
different  unions,  where  some  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  by  the  Board? 

Yes,  I  understand  that  to  be  the  question. 

194.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  total  cost  of  the  maintaining  of  paupers  in 
London  has  decreased  or  increased  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  pay- 
ing b  d.  &  head  from  the  general  rate  for  indoor  paupers,  and  placing  certain 
other  expenses  upon  the  general  rate  ? 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  relief  has  considerably  increased,  but 
you  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  improvements  that  have  been  made  as 
regards  the  officers  employed,  the  dispensaries  that  have  been  established,  the 
infirmaries  that  have  been  erected,  and  other  matters.  The  expenditure  for 
these  purposes  has  had  its  etiect  upon  the  total  expenditure  of  the  poor  rate. 

195.  But  might  not  that  be  the  explanation  of  what  was  alluded  to  by  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  ratepayers  to  some  extent  are  in  favour  of  out-door  relief;  that 
they  think  that  the  present  system,  though  admirable  in  some  respects,  is  more 
expensive  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  feeling  exists  ;  I  can  quite  understand  that  a 
ratepayer  interested  in  a  particular  person  might  say,  "  I  should  be  glad  if  he 
had  not  been  sent  into  the  workhouse ;"  but  he  would  be  looking  r^ither  to  the 
individual  for  whom  he  had  some  personal  feeling  than  to  the  general 
question. 

196.  Earl  of  Milltoivn.']  Do  you  not  think  that,  irrespective  of  that,  the  rate- 
paver  might  possibly  argue  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  a  small  amount  out 
of  the  workhouse  than  to  keep  the  man  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  a  suggestion  from  time  to  time  made  ;  but  then  you  have  not 
only  to  consider  the  particular  case,  but  you  also  have  to  consider  how  far  the 
offer  of  the  workhouse,  in  the  one  case,  would  deter  a  large  number  of  others 
from  applying. 

197.  Is  not  that  suggestion  to  which  I  have  referred  one  that  probably  arises 
in  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  ratepayer  ? 

That  is  a  suggestion  not  unfrequently  made, 

198.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Can  you  give  us  the  relative  cost  of  keeping  a  pauper 
in  the  workhouse  and  the  average  of  out-door  relief  ? 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  we  gave  the  cost  per  head  on  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  of  all  classes,  ancl  the  amount  was,  22  I.  b  s.  2  d.  The  cost  per  head  on 
the  mean  number  of  out-door  paupers  only  was  4  /.  16  s.  5  d. 

199.  Chairman.^  Pursuing  that  subject,  you  are  able,  no  doubt,  to  give  us 
some  returns  which  would  show  the  total  amount  of  the  cost  of  pauperism  for  a 
series  of  years  ? 

As  regards  the  metropolis  or  the  country  generally  ? 

200.  The 
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200.  The  country  generally  :  I  mean  the  total  cost  and  the  percentage  upon 
the  whole  number  of  paupeis  in  a  given  year;  I  think  it  is  usually  drawn  out 
in  this  form :  the  cost  per  head,  and  the  cost  per  head  of  tlie  total  population  ; 
it  is  a  very  important  return  to  have  if  you  can  give  it  u^  ? 

We  have  returns  for  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July  in  each  year,  and 
our  practice  is  to  take  the  mean  of  the  numbers  shown  by  those  two  retui  ns  as  the 
number  that  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  throughout  the 
year.  We  should  have  those  numbers  for  a  series  of  }ears,  and  also  the  expen- 
diture in  relief. 

'20\.  Will  you  give  us  such  a  return  as  that  ? 
Yes. 

202.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.'\  There  is  not,  is  there,  in  your  own  mind,  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that,  if  out-door  relief  were  to  be  more  generally 
given,  it  would  be  an  enormously  more  expensive  system  than  that  at  present 
adopted  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  that. 

20 The  whole  teaching  of  past  experience  shows  that? 
Yes. 

204.  Chairman.']  But  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  the  result  of 
applying  the  workhouse  test  more  strictly  in  London,  combined  with  all  the 
other  improvements  that  have  been  made,  has  heen  to  increase  the  total  cost  ? 

Yes,  but  the  combination  of  the  improvements  has  had  a  inost  marked  effect 
as  regards  the  increase  of  the  cost.  Take,  lor  instance,  all  the  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  with  their  asylums  for  imbeciles, 
and  for  small-pox  and  fever  cases,  and  then  the  cost  of  the  infirmaries,  and  the 
salaries  of  officers. 

205.  But  I  apprehend  that  you  would  not  allow  that  the  benefits  of  the 
improved  system  are  to  be  measured  by  the  cost  alone? 

No. 

206.  You  would  agree  that  the  advantages  in  encouraging  thrift  amonirst  the 
poor  generally,  and  discouraging  a  general  api'lication  foi'  relief  would,  in  itself, 
counterbalance  any  possible  immediate  increase  which  might  take  place  from 
the  stricter  administration  of  the  workhouse  test? 

Yes,  and  it  is  not  fair  even  in  dealing  with  London  to  take  tlie  present  pauperism 
and  see  what  the  cost  of  that  pauperism  is  as  compared  with  wliat  it  was  10  or 
15  years  ago  ;  you  ought  to  take  the  cost  of  the  pauperism  that  you  raiglit  fairlv 
expect  would  exist  at  the  present  time  if  the  stricter  system  had  not  been 
adopted. 

207.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.']  That  is,  in  fact,  the  ratio  to  the  population? 
Yes  ;  bur.  it  is  fairer  to  go  oui  of  London,  in  consequence  of  those  disrurbing 

elements  in  the  comparison  in  connection  with  the  improvements  to  which  i 
have  referred.  In  many  countr^f  unions  wliere  the  administration  has  been 
strict  you  would  find  the  result  is  a  very  clear  ^zain  pecuniarily.  The  inspectors 
will  have  no  ditficulty  in  mentiotiing  particular  unions  where  there  has  been  a 
considerable  saving  of  cost,  without,  as  they  would  say,  any  hardship  upon  the 
paupers. 

208.  Chairman^  And  from  the  experience  that  has  been  had  in  London  you 
would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  any  plan  by  which  the  system  prevailing  iu 
London  could  be  practically  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

To  a  considerable  extent. 

200.  Karl  of  Strafford.']  You  mentioned  the  name  of  a  lady  inspector.  Miss 
Mason  ;  was  she  appointed  to  superintend  and  in^^pect  children  boarded  out,  or 
does  she  perform  the  other  duties  of  a  poor  law  inspector  ? 

Her  duties  are  limited  entirely  to  visiting  the  huarded-out  children. 

210.  Does  she  take  the  metropolitan  area  or  the  country  districts  generally 
The  whole  of  the  country. 

211.  Does  she  make  a  report  to  your  Board  ? 

She  makes  a  report  upon  the  children  boarded  out  by  each  boarding-out 
(70.)  D  3  committee. 
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committee.  Copies  of  those  reports  are  sont  by  the  Board  to  the  guardians 
of  the  unions  from  which  the  children  are  sent,  and  in  addition  she  makes  a 
small  report,  which  is  published  in  our  Annual  Report. 

212.  How  long  has  she  been  in  her  present  position.' 
This  is  the  third  year, 

213.  Does  she  perform  the  same  duties  as  the  late  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  per- 
formed so  well  ? 

No,  the  duties  are  not  similar.  Boarding-out  had  onlv  just  begun  at  the 
time  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  was  appointed.  Her  duties  were  chiefly  with  regard 
to  visiting  and  reporting  on  the  different  school;-,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  girls, 

214.  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for  granted  tiiat  you  and  your  Board  think  it  a 
very  desirable  thing  to  have  such  an  inspection;  that  an  educated  gentlewoman 
is  the  best  person  for  the  inspection  of  the  boarding-out  system,  because  a  lady 
would  naturally  have  qualifications  which  a  gentleman  would  not  have  ? 

The  arrangement  has  been  a  tentative  one,  and  the  appointment  has  been 
renewed  from  time  to  time-,  it  has  recently  been  renewed  for  another  year,  but 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Mason  has  discharged  the  duties  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  that  in  many  respects  a  lady  would  be  better  able 
to  discharge  the  duties  than  a  gentleman. 

215.  Has  she  a  deputy  inspector  under  her? 

No  ;  she  visits  personally  the  homes  of  the  different  children. 

216.  Earl  of  MiUtoivn.~\  I  suppose  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  the  labour 
test  bears  an  infinites-imal  proportion  to  the  amount  of  relief  afforded  ? 

A  very  small  proportion  ;  and  sometimes  1  think  the  guardians  can  hardly 
sell  the  broken  stone  at  a  higher  price  than  they  have  to  pay  for  the  stone. 

217.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  raised 
by  the  poor  rate  is  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  3,168,000/.  you  said  was 
raised,  and  2,1 23,000    of  that  only  expended  in  the  rehef  of  the  poor? 

Yes ;  a  third  of  the  money  is  applied  to  other  purposes. 

21  is.  Can  you  say  what  other  purposes  it  goes  to  r 

The  expenditure,  in  addition  to  the  expenditure  Ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
purposes  connected  therewith,  included  payments  to  County  and  Police  Rates, 
748,000/.;  to  Highway  Boards  and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  326,000/.  ;  to 
Burial  Boards,  6,109/.;  to  School  Boards,  709/.:  payments  on  account  of  the 
Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths,  12,61 1  /.  ;  Vaccination  Fees  and  Expenses, 
13,191  /. ;  expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  Parliamentary  Registration  and  costs  of 
Jury  Lists,  29,857 /• ;  School  Fees  for  non-pauper  children,  189/.;  other  expenses 
unconnected  with  relief,  26,1 54/. ;  Costs  !)f  Legal  Proceedings  (Parochial  and 
Union),  9,762/. ;  payments  under  the  Union  Assessments  Committee  Acts, 
31,405  /.;  Salaries,  Poundage,  and  Suj)erannuation  Allowances  of  Parochial 
Officers,  and  any  other  expenditure  not  pi  eviously  specified,  91,161/. ;  making  a 
total  expenditure  of  970,267/. 

219.  In  regard  to  the  casuals,  I  understand  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
received  before  four  o'clock  in  winter-time  and  before  six  in  the  summer ; 
what  has  been  the  object  of  that  restriction  ? 

They  are  dealt  with  as  persons  coming  in  for  the  night;  and  it  was  not  intended 
that  they  should  be  taken  in  in  the  early  iiours  of  the  day.  There  is  an  objection 
very  often  to  having  these  people  lianging  about  the  vagrant  ward  on  the  part  of 
the  people  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Order  states  the  time  when  they 
can  be  admitted. 

220.  But  one  can  imagine  a  case  of  considerable  hardship  if  a  person  had 
to  wait  in  severe  weather  and  was  kept  out  until  the  clock  had  struck  ? 

In  an  exceptional  case  the  officer  would  probably  admit  him. 

221.  You  find  that  the  rule  that  they  are  not  to  be  discharged  till  the  second 
day  works  well  in  London  ? 

It  has  worked  well  in  checking  vagrants  coming  in. 
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222.  But  why  not  before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  supposing  the  man 
wants  to  go  out  to  work,  what  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  him  till  nine  o'clock  ? 

'i  hat  point  I  referred  to,  I  think,  in  my  evidence. 

223.  You  said  it  was  occasionally  relaxed;  that  the  person  in  authority 
occasionally  relaxes  it,  the  master,  I  suppose  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  tiiey  are  not 
allowed  to  discharge  themselves  before  nine  in  the  morning? 

That  is  the  rule  under  the  Order,  bui  the  guardians  may  make  any  exceptions 
they  may  think  fit,  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  being  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  men  being  allowed  to  leave  at  an  earher  hour  when  there 
was  any  good  rciison  to  suppose  that  they  would  seek  for  work,  issued  a  circular 
letter  calling  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to  the  matter,  and  advising  them  to 
let  them  leave  at  an  early  hour. 

224.  Chairman.^  The  Committee  want  to  know  why  the  hour  of  nine  was 
fixed  bv  the  Order : 

It  followed  the  Order  that  was  issued  in  18/1  after  the  passing  of  the  first 
Act. 

225.  They  have  a  task  of  work  to  perform  before  they  go  out  in  the  morning, 
have  they  not  ? 

Not  in  the  cases  where  they  are  discharged  at  an  earlier  hour. 

226.  No,  but  I  mean  the  ordinary  case  when  they  come  in  for  the  night ; 
they  have  a  task  of  work  to  perform  before  they  go  away  in  the  morning? 

Yes. 

227.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.~\  But  they  are  detained  two  nights  ? 

If  the  powers  of  detention  under  the  Act  are  exercised,  they  would  not  be 
discharged  till  the  second  morning  after  admission.  They  would  be  detained 
for  one  whole  day,  and  discharged  at  nine  or  earlier  on  the  following  day. 

228.  Cliairman.']  Would  they  then  have  to  perform  two  tasks  of  work? 
No,  only  one. 

229.  Earl  of  Onslow.'']  But  there  has  been  a  great  complaint,  has  there  not, 
that  the  result  of  not  discharging  the  casual  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  day  has  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  his  getting  work  that  day  ;  is  there  any  truth  or  justice 
in  that  coniplaint  ? 

We  have  not  had  many  complaints  to  that  effect,  but  the  attention  of  the 
Board  was  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  grievance,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  men  who  were  willing  to  work  it  would  seriously  prejudice 
their  opportunity  of  getting  work.  Our  Order  has  followed  the  statute  as 
regards  the  time  of  nine  o'clock.  Both  the  Act  of  J  87 1  and  the  Act  of  1882 
specified  that  hour. 

230.  But  what  action  has  the  Board  taken  with  regard  to  those  cou)plaints  ? 
They  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  guardians  in  the  metropolis,  reminding  them 

of  the  power  that  they  had  under  the  Order,  of  dispensing  witii  compliance 
with  the  regulations  in  any  class  of  cases  which  they  thought  fit,  and  recom- 
mending to  them  that  they  should  allow  the  casuals  to  leave  at  an  eaiiy  hour 
in  the  morning,  especially  in  those  cases  where  there  was  any  probability  what- 
ever that  the  men  really  wished  to  seek  for  work. 

231.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  Has  that  suggestion  been  complied  vvith? 
I  have  no  very  definite  information  as  to  tiiat. 

232.  I  think  you  alluded  to  the  bath  which  the  casuals  take;  is  every  casual 
obliged  to  take  a  cold  bath  in  winter  ? 

No,  it  is  not  cold.  The  Order  provides  ;  "  Every  casual  pauper  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  his  admission,  be  cleansed  in  a  bath  with  water  of  suitable 
temperature ;  provided  that  this  regulation  shall  not  be  enforced  if,  on  account 
of  the. state  of  health  of  the  pauper,  or  other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  use  of  the  bath  would  be  injurious." 

V70.)  D4  233.  With 
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2.33-  ith  regard  to  this  collection  of  persons  last  autumn  in  Trrifalgar- 
squiire  ;  what  were  the  cla-s  of  persons  who  slept  there  ? 

I  should  think  to  a  considemble  extent  they  were  persons  who  would  find 
their  way  to  common  lodging-houses  or  to  the  cnsual  ward. 

234.  It  is  strictly  illeiral  for  them  to  sleep  there,  I  suppose  ? 

One  would  have  thought  so  ;  it  is  an  offence  with  which  the  police  can  deal, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  that  afterwards  they  brought  some  of  these  people 
before  the  magistrates. 

235.  They  were  the  class  of  persons  who  u-ually  frequent  casual  wards  ? 
And  the  common  lodging-houses. 

236.  With  regard  to  the  children  who  are  emigrated  to  your  agents,  do  your 
accounts  show  that  they  do  well  in  the  colonies? 

Yes  ;  the  reports  that  we  have  received  lead  to  that  conclusion,  certainly. 

237.  Are  they  sent  to  any  colony  except  Canada? 
No. 

238.  You  gave  an  answer  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  noble  Earl  in  the  Chair 
which  I  did  nor  quite  understand  ;  you  seemed  to  say  that  emigration  would 
not  diminish  the  pressure  of  population  in  the  metropolis,  because  as  soon  as 
a  certain  number  of  persons  were  emigrated  others  would  arrive  to  take  tlieir 
place  ;  are  you  of  opinion  that  more  persons  would  arrive  in  the  metropolis  if 
emigration  took  place  than  do  at  present  ? 

I  think  that  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  emigra- 
tion was  carried  out,  but  if  there  were  a  very  large  number  emigrated  that  would 
tend  to  create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  in  districts  outside  London  where 
employment  was  scarce  I  think  there  would  be  a  disposition  to  come  up  to 
London. 

239.  But  the  arrival  of  persons  from  the  country  would  be  no  great  evil, 
because  they  would  get  emjdoj^ment  if  the  emigration  of  the  others  created  that 
need  of  labour  ? 

Yes. 

240.  And  in  those  circumstances,  even  if  the  places  of  the  emigrants  were 
filled  up,  the  population  would  remain  tolerably  stationary,  whereas,  if  the 
others  had  not  been  emigrated,  it  vvould  have  been  increased  by  that  number 
if  there  was  a  demand  for  their  labour? 

Yes,  that  would  be  so,  no  doubt. 

241.  Chairman^  Outdoes  not  that  assume  that  those  people  would  have 
come  into  the  town  if  there  had  been  no  emigration,  whereas  the  argument  is 
that  they  only  come  in  in  consequence  of  emigration  ;  therefore  the  population 
is  not  stationary.  Is  not  the  argument  this,  that  given  that  a  certain  number 
of  people  arrive  habitually  in  London,  if  you  diminish  suddenly  the  population 
of  London  to  any  considerable  extent,  a  larger  number  of  people  still  will  arrive 
to  supply  thfir  places? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  intended  to  say. 

242.  And  tliat,  consequently,  the  population  will  not  be  permanently  relieved 
by  the  emigration  ;  that  is  the  argument  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  had  in  my  mind. 

243.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  slightest  indication 
of  an  intention  to  open  rehef  works,  or  to  give  assistance  to  any  one  applying 
for  it,  has  the  effect  of  attracting  unemployed  or  half-employed  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  point  where  those  special  efforts  are  being  made  ? 

Yt'S  ;  we  believe  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  for  instance,  brought  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  to  London. 

244.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.']  But  does  that  apply  equally  to  emigration? 

It  depends  very  much  upon  the  extent  to  which  you  carry  out  the  system  of 
emigration  ;  if  you  carried  it  out  to  a  very  large  extent  it  would  tend  to  increase 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  number  of  people  coming  to  London. 

245.  Is 
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245-  Is  ir  within  your  experience  that  when  there  has  been  any  increased 
amount  of  emiuration  from  London  there  has  been  an  increased  amount  of 
immi Juration  into  London  ? 

We  have  had  no  such  emigration  as  I  was  anticipating  in  the  remarks  that 
I  made;  I  was  rather  referring  to  a  system  of  emigration  carried  out  on  a  very 
large  scale. 

•246.  Earl  of  MiUt<)wn.~\  And  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  on  so  large  a 
scale  that  it  would  create  a  demand  for  labour  r 
Yes,  materially  increase  it. 

247.  Then  it  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  there  was  an  increased 
demand  for  labour  there  would  be  an  increased  supply  of  it ;  there  would  be  no 
evil  if  these  people  obtained  employment?  

248.  Chairman.^  But  is  that  so  ;  supposing  a  demand  was  created  simply  in 
consequence  of  the  supplv  being  diminisherl,  the  result  would  be  that,  at  the 
expense  of  rates,  you  would  have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  exactly  the 
same  as  before.  My  question,  of  course,  is  confined  to  London,  and  not  ex- 
tending beyond  it.  If  the  process  of  relieving  London  only  resulted  in  the  same 
pressure  being  brought  by  an  influx  of  population,  the  result  would  be  that  it 
would  be  in  the  same  case  as  before? 

Yes  ;  London  would  derive  no  benefit. 

249.  Earl  of  OnsImv.~\  But  the  peo|)le  who  would  be  emigrated  would  be 
th')se  who  had  no  employment,  would  they  not,  not  those  who  were  in  employ- 
ment ? 

The  probability  is  that  they  would  be  those  who  were  out  of  work ;  otherwise 
they  would  not  find  the  guardians  very  anxious  to  assist  them  to  go. 

250.  Tlierefbre  the  emigr;ition  of  the  population  which  would  be  emigrated 
would  not  in  any  way  increase  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

1  was  rather  referring  to  regular  work  ;  the  people  who  would  be  emigiated 
would  be  working  at  times,  but  not  in  regular  remunerative  employment. 

2',i.  Chairman.'\  They  are  not  people  absolutely  without  the  means  of 
subsistence  ;  they  are  people  who  have  not  full  means  of  subsistence,  who  are 
employed  i?art  of  the  vear  only  ? 

Yes. 

2.')'2.  Lord  Thing.]  What  means  have  you  of  ascertaining  the  emigration 
and  immigration  into  and  out  of  London  ? 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

253.  What  you  say  on  the  subject,  therefore,  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion  ? 
As  regards  the  immigration? 

2;)4.  I  want  to  know  what  accurate  means  you  have  of  knowing  how  many 
would  be  con  ing  into  London  as  inmiigrants,  and  how  many  go  out  of  London 
as  emigrants  ? 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

255.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Then  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that,  although  the 
cost  of  maintaining-  a  p;iuper  in  the  house  is  considerably  more  than  the  average 
of  out-door  relief  granied  to  a  pauper,  the  result  of  applying  the  workhouse 
test  very  severely  in  the  direction  of  the  diminution  of  the  rates  is  far  in  excess 
of  any  increase  of  the  rates  by  reason  of  receiving  more  men  into  the  work- 
house - 

Leaving  London,  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned,  and  taking  a  country 
union  wliere  they  have  adopted  a  strict  system,  after  having  had  a  somewhat 
lavish  admi  istration  of  out-door  relief,  it  has  been  found  that  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  in-door  relief  has  been  accepted  has  been  so  few  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  financial  gain  to  the  union. 

256.  Now,  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  the  authorities  in  Canada  have 
expressed  some  reluctance  to  receive  boys  from  reformatory  schools;  is  there 
any  corresponding  reluctance  to  receive  boys  from  pauper  schools  ? 
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We  have  had  no  objection  whatever  from  the  Canadian  Government  on  that 
ground.  The  hoys  who  are  sent  from  the  reformatory  schools  are  boys  who 
have  been  actually  convicted  of  crime,  and  we  should  say  thafe  the  pauper 
children  are  of  a  better  class  even  than  the  children  from  industrial  schools,  to 
say  nothing  of  reformatory  schools.  And,  moreover,  the  children  sent  out  nnder 
the  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  are  orphans  and  deserted  children,  the 
children  who  have  been  longest  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  and  the 
influence  of  the  teachers,  and  who  are  usually  by  far  tlie  best  of  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  guardians.  As  regards  tlie  orphan  children,  it  would 
olten  hapjjen  that  they  are  of  a  somewhat  better  cl  ss  than  the  ordinary  pauper 
children,  as  in  many  cases  they  u  ould  never  ha\  e  become  chargeable  to  the  rates 
at  all  had  it  not  been  t<.r  the  death  of  the  parents. 

257.  I  think  you  Siiid  the  boarding  out  of  the  children  was  confined  to 
orphans  ai,d  children  in  an  analosfous  condition  ? 

Yes.  ■  ° 

258.  What  is  the  object  of  that  r 

Because  the  guardians  have  no  control  over  the  other  children  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  children  come  into  the  woi  khouse  with  a  father  or  a  mother,  and 
they  may  be  taken  out  almost  the  next  day ;  you  cannot  rely  upon  the  children 
continuing  undtT  ihe  care  of  the  guardians  for  an v  fixed  time;  they  vniiy  be 
taken  away  at  any  time  tiiat  the  parents  may  care  to  take  them,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  send  children  of  that  class  away  from  their 
parents  to  some  distant  place,  ))erhaps  to  Windermere,  where  several  of  the 
London  children  are,  under  an  iirrangement  uhich  contemplates  that  they  should 
continue  for  years  under  the  foster  parents'  charge. 

259.  Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  their  being 
left  uniler  the  care  uf  the  guardians  for  a  certain  time,  such  time  as  the  Board 
might  think  fit  ? 

The  only  right  that  the  guardians  would  have  to  maintain  the  child  would 
be  the  destitution  of  the  child.  The  guardians  would  object,  and  I  think 
rightly  so,  to  wllow  the  father  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  and  leave  the  child 
chargeable  to  the  rates. 

260.  I  do  not  think  that  you  ex[)lained  exactly  how  the  committees  for 
boarding  out  children  are  formed  ;  are  they  purely  voluntary  agencies  ? 

Purely  voluntary  agencies  ;  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  usually  form  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  appoint  a  secretary.  It  is  altogether  an  unpaid  agency ;  the 
secretary  is  an  honorary  secretary,  and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  course 
receive  nothing  for  their  services. 

2(ii.  They  are  not  committees  of  the  guardians,  but  entirely  independent 
bodies  r 

Altogether  independent  of  the  Poor  Law  administration,  except  so  far  as  they 
voluntarily  undertake  the  care  of  these  children. 

262.  I  think  you  said  that  you  thought  that  much  gain  might  be  obtained 
from  a  conference  of  the  different  Poor  Law  authorities  as  regards  the  appli- 
cation of  the  labour  test  ? 

I  think  that  if  the  guardians  of  the  metropolitan  unions  were  to  agree  to 
some  ci  maion  line  of  action  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  test  it  would  be  a 
very  distinct  advantage;  but  such  an  agreement  ;s  very  difficult  to  bring  about. 

263.  There  are  conferences,  are  thei  e  not,  throughout  the  country  of  Poor  Law 
authorities  from  time  to  time  ? 

There  are  district  conferences,  and  there  is  a  general  conference  held  in 
London;  but  the  conference  in  London  is  rather  for  the  whole  of  the  country 
than  for  the  metropolis. 

264.  Have  those  conferences  resulted  in  agreement  upon  any  system  '( 

The  questions  discussed  at  the  conferences  have  been  generally  questions  of 
policy  ;  for  instance,  the  expedieticy  of  giving  in-door  relief  in  preference  to 
out-door  relief;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  a  much  more  intelli- 
gent interest  has  been  taken  in  Poor  Law  questions  by  many  guardians,  in  con- 
sequence 
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sequence  of  h  iving  attended  these  conferences,  and  having  had  the  questions 
plac<  d  before  them  in  a  difierent  li^ht  from  that  in  which  they  had  previously 
looked  upon  them. 

265.  And  it  IS  an  increase  and  development  of  that  system  that  your  remarks 
were  pointing  to,  esptcially  as  regards  the  metropolitan  urea? 

No;  I  had  rather  in  my  mind  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far 
a  uniform  system  of  out-door  labour  test  could  be  adopted  in  the  different  London 
unions,  or  at  any  rate,  in  groups  of  London  unions.  I  maj^  say  tliat  Mr.  Henley 
has  been  working  in  that  direction  in  connectitm  with  Liverpool,  wliere  there 
are  several  unions  included  wholly  or  partly  in  one  borough,  and  he  is  to  be 
exauiined  as  a  witness  before  the  Committee,  and  can  give  information 

266.  Lord  Thriny.~\  Did  I  understand  rightly  that  the  refusal  of  out-door 
relief  diminishes  the  poor  rates,  i)ecause  the  pooi'  man  would  rather  decline  any 
relief  at  all  than  go  into  the  house  ? 

Because  the  ofter  of  relief  in  the  workhouse  is  10  a  certain  extent  deterrent, 
and  he  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  coming  upon  the  rates  at  all  if 
entoing  the  workhouse  is  to  be  the  result. 

5267.  In  other  words,  that  in-door  relief  always  acts  as  a  terror? 
I  should  not  like  to  put  it  quite  as  strongly  as  that, 

268.  You  say  as  a  deterrent  ? 

In-door  relief  is  much  less  acceptable  than  out-door  relief. 

209.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  feeling  of  dislike  to  going  into  the  house  is  a 
good  feeling  in  the  poor  man  ? 

I  think  that  the  fe(  ling  which  makes  the  man  most  anxious  to  avoid  coming 
upon  the  rates  at  all,  is  a  most  praiseworthy  one,  but  I  do  not  see  any  special 
reason  why  a  man  should  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  out-door  r(4ief  or  should 
be  prui-ed  for  taking  out-door  relief  v\  hilst  he  refuses  to  accept  in-door  relief. 

270.  A  meritorious  man  finds  himself  sometimes  temporarily  disabled ;  he 
comes  to  the  guardians  and  says  he  wants  relief  till  he  can  get  work  ;  that  man 
obj(  cts  to  go  into  the  house  because  he  thinks  it  inflicts  a  stain  on  him.  Is 
that  a  teeling  that  is  v'\^\it,  and  to  be  encouraged? 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  certain  stigma  attaching  to  going  into  the  work- 
house. 

271.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  man  who  does  not  wish  that  stigma  to  be 
affixed  to  him  is  on  the  whole  a  man  of  a  higher  class  of  feeling,  a  more  meri- 
torious man  than  a  man  who  does  not  object  to  going  into  the  workhouse  ? 

Not  necessarily,  I  think. 

272.  Do  you  then  think  a  man  who  felt  a  stigma  to  be  affixed  to  him  by 
going  iiito  the  workhouse  would  he  a  man  of  no  higher  ieeling  tlian  a  man  who 
would  not  feel  it  a  stigma  affixed  to  him  ? 

I  should  rather  put  it  in  this  way,  that  to  receive  relief,  either  in-door  or  out- 
door, imposes  a  certain  burden  upon  the  ratepayers ;  that  if  a  man  breaks 
down  and  is  obliged  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  public  rates,  it  is  not  quite 
for  him  to  dictate  as  to  the  particular  form  in  which  that  assistance  should  be 
given  ;  that  is  a  question  for  those  who  have  to  administer  the  rates;  that  he, 
has  no  right  to  say  that  out-door  relief  will  be  more  acceptable  to  him  than 
relief  in  the  workhouse. 

273.  Do  not  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  a  better  class  of 
labourer,  if  driven  to  it  by  nect  s-ity,  woidd  rather  accept  out-door  relief  for 
a  week  or  two,  than  he  would  have  the  stigma  of  going  into  the  house  ? 

IS'o  doubt  he  would  prefer  accepting  out-door  relief. 

274.  And  would  not  the  same  man  often  starve  rather  than  go  into  the  work- 

h'-tuse  ? 

No,  i  believe  not.  Cases  of  that  kind,  although  tliey  are  often  spoken  about, 
are  most  exceptional.  Where  there  is  such  a  strong  objection  to  going  into 
the  workhouse — the  guardians  having  no  power  to  enforce  going  into  the 
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worLlioiise — tho  relieving  officer  watches  the  case  and  gives  such  relief  in  kind 
only  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary. 

275.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  those  cases  where  out-cloor  relief  is  refused  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rates,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  some  means  were 
taken  to  report,  what  I  should  call  the  deserving  cases,  to  some  one  of  the 
organised  charities  - 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  great  boon  to  have  organised  charity  inter- 
vening and  affording  relief  in  those  cases  where  it  would  be  admiited  that  a 
strict  application  of  the  Poor  Law  might  be  regarded  as  a  hardship. 

276.  '1  herefore  I  sliould  have  thought  that  it  would  be  very  very  desirable  if 
some  alliance  could  be  made  between  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  charities,  so 
that  the  charity  should  intervene  in  all  deserving  or  quasi  deserving  cases  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  ol  it,  and  1  may  say  that  in  London,  in  those  parishes  where 
the  workhouse  test  is  most  strictly  enforced,  there  are  members  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  who  are  acting  as  guardians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
for  tliem  to  intervene  and  say,  '*  We  will  relieve  the  guardians  of  this  case." 

277.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  great  practical 
difficulty  in  organising  such  a  system  if  people  would  take  the  trouble  ? 

I  do  not ;  and  it  would  relieve  the  rates  of  tiiose  cases. 

278.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  where  that  system  is  carried 
out,  of  the  combination  of  charity  and  Poor  Law  administration  ? 

I  believe  that  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  I  think  in  Whitechapcl,  and  also 
in  Kensington  there  are  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians  who  are  connected 
with  the  Charity  Organisatinn  Society,  and  that  they  undertake  the  charge  of 
cases. 

279.  I  suppose  the  Charity  Organisation  will  inform  us  upon  that  point? 
Mr.  Medley  will  probably  be  able  to  give  you  information  upon  that  point, 

280.  And  as  to  the  country,  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  Charity  Organisation  Society  acting  in  the  same  way  ? 

No,  I  am  not  able  to  do  so, 

281.  Chairman.^  Referring  to  a  question  asked  you  just  now,  flo  you  think 
there  is  anything  meritorious  in  a  man  wishing  to  get  relief  from  the  rates  in  a 
more  comfortable  maimer  ? 

No. 

282.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  case,  to  say  that  the  man  is 
deprived  of  the  relief  in  a  more  acceptable  manner  merely  to  lelieve  the  rates; 
is  not  the  object  something'  more  important,  namely,  to  deprive  him  of  relief, 
the  tendency  of  giving  which  is  to  demoralise  the  whole  population  ? 

1  think  so  ;  and  that  fact  is  at  times  hardly  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  by  the 
guardians.  They  have  before  them  a  particular  case  of  an  individual  and  they 
think  of  jjim  only,  and  do  not  consider  what  the  effect  of  giving  relief  to  him 
may  be  upon  others. 

283.  But  the  main  difficulty  of  administering  the  Poor  Law  is  the  impossibility, 
in  enforcing  general  rules  which  are  really  salutary  and  necessary,  of  avoiding 
an  appearance  in  individual  cases  of  hardship  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and,  therefore,  the  general  regulations  that  have  been  laid 
down  b)'  the  Board  all  admit  of  exceptions  to  meet  special  cases. 

284.  But  you  would  entirely  approve  of  any  system  which  would  promote  the 
dealing  with  such  cases  by  charitable  means  (so  as  to  avoid  hardship  on 
particular  individuals)  apart  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  think  the  stricter  your  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  more  important 
is  it  to  have  such  a  system  as  that  you  refer  to. 

285.  Lord  Thring.']  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  think  that  the  strict  refusal  of 
out-door  rehef  must,  and  does,  give  occasion  to  a  great  many  cases  of  hard- 
ship f 
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No  ;  I  think  that  when  in-door  relief  is  given  the  person  is  better  housed, 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed  than  a  very  large  number  of  those  persons  who  are 
maintaining  themselves  independently,  and  that  as  long  as  that  is  done  the  State 
discharges  its  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
individual. 

286.  I  admit  that ;  but  the  question  is  this  :  you  tell  me  that  you  admit  that 
a  man  often  refuses  relief  because  he  does  not  like  the  stigma  of  the  workhouse  ; 
is  it,  or  is  it  not,  a  hardship  to  that  man  not  to  have  relief? 

Poverty  is  always  a  hardship. 

287.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  In  the  case  suggested  by  Lord  Thring,  of  a  man 
wishing  to  tide  over  a  short  period,  say  a  week,  when  he  may  have  the  prospect 
of  getting  work,  is  not  the  hardship  also  this,  not  merely  the  form  of  relief,  but 
the  fact  that  if  he  goes  into  the  workhouse  he  must  break  up  his  home,  and 
thereby  lose,  to  a  large  extent,  the  prospect  of  the  work  which  he  might  other- 
wise obtain  ? 

I  think  you  would  find  there  would  be  very  few  boards  of  guardians  who,  if 
they  had  before  them  the  case  of  a  man  who  through  no  fault  of  his  own  only 
required  to  be  tided  over  a  week  by  relief,  would  not  give  him  out-door  relief 
for  a  week. 

288.  I  want  to  know  how  far  the  practice  of  so  enabling  men  to  tide  over 
the  difficulty  is  resorted  to  ;  is  the  individual  case  brought  before  the  guardians; 
does  it  not  rest  with  the  officer  to  whom  the  application  is  made  ? 

If  relief  were  applied  fur,  and  rehef  was  necessary  in  the  interval  between  the 
meetings  of  the  guardians,  the  relieving  officer  would  give  relief  on  his  own 
authoiity;  but  then  he  would  have  to  inquire  as  to  the  facts,  and  report  the 
facts  to  tlie  guardians  ;  and  they,  with  a  know^ledge  of  all  the  circumstances, 
Would  determine  whether  it  should  be  in-door  or  out-door  relief,  and  if  out  door 
relief,  what  particular  amount  should  be  given  to  the  man. 

289.  Earl  Spencer.']  But  you  would  prefer,  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  that  tlie 
person  should  be  reheved  from  his  home  being  broken  up  by  some  private 
charitable  organisation  ? 

You  may  have  cases  where  a  man  has  endeavoured  to  make  provision  for 
himself  and  his  family,  where  from  circumstances  entirely  beyond  his  control  he 
has  broken  down,  and  must  come  upon  others  for  relief.  In  a  case  like  that 
you  would  be  glad  if  the  man  could  be  relieved  from  going  into  the  workhouse, 
or  even  having  the  taint  of  receiving  rehef  from  the  guardians  at  all ;  and 
that  some  timely  help  should  be  given  to  set  him  going  again.  Tiiat  is  rather  a 
case  for  charity  than  for  the  Poor  Law,  and  charity  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

290.  You  would  prefer  it  to  the  Poor  Law  in  such  cases  ? 
Yes. 

291.  Lord  Thring.]  Is  not  your  opinion  that  in-door  relief  is  far  the  best 
system ;  that  with  regard  to  out-door  relief,  while  it  should  be  refused,  there 
ought  to  be  exceptions  in  favour  of  it ;  and  better  than  all,  that  charity  should 
intervene  instead  of  out-door  relief  ? 

Yes. 

292.  Earl  Spencer.]  The  important  matters  of  out-door  relief  are  the  medical 
extras  ? 

Yes. 

293.  Is  there  a  great  deal  given  in  the  way  of  medical  extras  in  London  to 
the  poor  ? 

As  regards  the  out-door  poor,  the  medical  attendance  on  the  out-door  poor  of 
London  is  somewhat  exceptional.  There  is  a  system  of  dispensaries  in  London  ; 
each  union  or  parish  has  one  or  more  of  tl\ese  dispensaries,  a  certain  number 
of  medical  officers  being  assigned  to  each  one.  The  relieving  officer  when  applied 
to  for  a  medical  order  ascertains  whether  the  case  is  an  urgent  one  or  not  ;  if 
it  is  urgent  he  gives  an  order  for  the  medical  officer  to  visit  at  the  home  of  the 
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patient;  if  not,  he  gives  an  order  for  attendance  at  the  dispensar}',  assuming 
that  the  patient  m  able  to  attend.  The  medical  officer  is  always  at  the  dispens.:ry 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  day  ;  there  is  a  dispenser  tliere  who  dispenses 
the  niedicines,  and  the  medicines  are  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians.  In 
that  way  a  l)etter  administration  of  relief,  so  far  as  medical  attendance  is  con- 
cerned, has  been  secured  than  was  formeily  the  case. 

204.  Are  the  dispensaries  established  entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians? 

Entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians.-  Tlie  cost  of  the  medicines  ro  the  extent 
of  one  half  is  defrayed  out  of  a  Pariiamentaiy  Grant,  and  it  is  the  same  as 
regard's  a  moiety  of  the  salaries  of  the  medical  othcers  and  dispensers. 

295.  And  ihe  hire  of  the  houses  or  places  where  the  dispensaries  are  held? 
That  is  entirely  a  charge  upon  the  i>  uardians. 

296.  It  is  not  carried  out  by  a  voluntary  association  at  all  ? 
No,  it  is  a  part  of  the  Poor  Law  system  of  rehef  in  London. 

297.  And  do  these  dispensaries  give  the  medical  extras  as  they  do  in  the 
country  ;  I  am  more  fainiliai*  with  the  country  practice  than  that  in  London? 

Yes;  if  wine  or  spirits  were  ordered  they  would  usually  be  supplied  from  the 
dispensary. 

2()8.  Is  there  any  abuse  of  the  dispensing  of  wine  and  extras  of  that  sort  ? 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  in  London. 

299.  I  know  of  some  districts  in  the  country  where  they  have  enormously 
reduced  the  amount  for  medical  extras,  such  as  wine  ;  one  union  where,  I 
think,  that  has  almost  been  dispensed  with  for  several  years  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  different  medical  officers  varies  very 
much  indeed  ;  that  one  is  very  free  and  another  less  free  in  the  orderin:^  of 
stimulants,  and  that  relieving  officers  feel  great  hesitation  in  not  acting  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  medical  officers.  There  are  cases  where  guardians  have 
felt  some  irritation  at  the  amount  of  the  extras  ordered. 

300.  And  there  have  oeen  cases  where  real  injury  has  been  done  to  indi- 
viduals by  the  lavish  use  of  spirits  ? 

1  do  not  know  as  an  actual  fact  of  any  cases  of  that  kind. 

301.  You  do  not  know  that  in  London  there  have  been  any. .particular  cases 
of  that  kind  r 

You  mean,  in  consequence  of  an  excessive  allowance  of  stimulants,  injury  has 
been  done  to  individuals.    No,  1  cannot  say  that  1  do. 

302.  Has  there  been  much  tendency  in  London  oa  the  part  of  medical 
officers  to  order  stimulants  and  nine? 

There  is  the  greatest  difference  in  different  unions.  There  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary Return  presented  this  year  giving  the  p  articulars  as  to  the  quantity  per 
head  in  each  workhouse  and  infirmary  in  London. 

303.  /Vre  there  any  medical  clubs  in  the  parishes  in  London  like  those  that 
there  are  in  the  country  ? 

There  are  dispensaries ;  I  doubt  whether  there  are  clubs  to  any  large  extent 
of  the  character  you  refer  to. 

304.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  voluntary  clubs  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
medical  work,  do  they  not  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  so  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

3"5.  There  are  not  many  medical  clubs,  you  think,  in  London  ? 
There  are  a  number  o'f  dispensaries  where,  by  paying  a  very  small  sum, 
attendance  or  medicine  can  be  obtained,  and  I  think  that  many  persons  avad 
;  themselves  of  them  to  a  large  extent. 

306.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  I  do  not  know  whether  in  England  you  are 
troubled  with  a  class  of  paupers  whom  we  know  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
"  in-and-outers,"  those  who  are  perpetually  taking  their  discharge  and  as  per- 
petually 
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petually  coming  back  upon  the  Poor  Law  aurhoritie> ;  with  all  the  trouble  and 
all  the  expense  consequent  upon  that  method  of  proceeding.  If  so,  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  have  any  su'^gestion  to  make  when  by  the  regulations  placing 
difficiiUie-  in  tlie  way  of  that  course  of  conduct  could  be  made  more  stringent 
than  tliey  are  at  the  present  time  ? 

Tiicre  is  no  doubt  tliat  there  are  in  many  unions  a  certain  number  of  persons 
of  the  class  that  you  lefer  to.  They  give  the  guardians  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  annoyance.  They  leave  the  workhouse  very  fre()uently;  stay  away  for 
day  or  two,  or  perhaps  come  back  in  the  evening  afier  having  left  in  the  m^)rn- 
ing  ;  and  thi>  happens  time  after  time,  and  the  guardians  have  no  control  over 
their  discharging  themselves.  A  considerable  number  of  boards  of  guardians  in 
England  have  memorialised  that  there  should  be  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this 
matter.  But  the  law  could  only  be  altered  l^y  laying  (lown  somi'  general  rules 
as  to  eompnlsoiy  detention.  You  could  hardly  entrust  to  the  guardians  the  de- 
taining of  a  man  for  a  considerable  period,  unless  you  could  very  clearly  specify 
in  the  Act  the  circumstances  which  would  justify  it.  It  vvould  be  compulsory 
detention  ;  in  fact,  imprisonment ;  and  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  has  been 
that  to  confer  a  power  to  meet  those  very  exceptional  cases  (the  cases  in  any 
one  union  not  being  numerous)  you  W(mld  have  to  enact  provisions  so  stringent 
that  they  might  act  very  prejudicially  to  peisons  who  might  at  short  intervals 
be  leaving  the  workliouse  with  an  honest  intention  to  find  work. 

307.  The  class  1  refer  to  habitually  come  out  tipon  public  holidays,  and 
occasions  of  fairs  and  special  gatherings  in  the  district,  and  usually  come  home 
intoxicated  in  the  evening;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise  so  ne  regulations 
which  vTould  apply  to  those  who  are  habitually  offenders  in  that  respect  ? 

The  question  v/as  considered  by  the  President  of  the  Board  ;  and,  after  having 
heard  the  lepresentations  that  had  been  made  to  hiui  by  a  deputation,  and  also 
the  statements  in  the  memorials  to  which  f  have  referred,  he  doubted  very 
much  whether  lie  could  make  out  such  a  case  as  would  induce  Parliament  to 
give  the  powers  of  detention,  or  imprisonmeni  as  it  vvould  virtually  be,  which 
the  guardians  desired. 

308.  Earl  of  Milltow>i.~\  Or  refusal  to  re-admit  ? 
You  cannot  refuse ;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

309.  Lord  Thring.^  You  are  not  bound  to  take  a  drunken  man  in,  I  suppose  ; 
the  guardians  are  not  bound  to  take  a  man  in  actually  in  a  state  of  intoxicarion, 
are  they  ? 

I  think  SO;  unless  the  j)olice  will  take  charge  of  him. 

310.  Lord  Hopetoun,~\  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  foreigners  amongst 
the  people  who  receive  relief? 

About  the  middle  ot  last  year  the  Board  addressed  a  letter  to  a'l  the  boards 
of  guardians  in  the  East-end  of  London,  as  to  whether  there  had  been  any 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  foreigners  chargeable  on  the  rates,  or 
whether  they  had  any  reason  to  consider  that  the  number  of  poor  chargeable 
had  been  indirectly  increased  by  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants;  a  id  the 
replies  that  were  received  were  generally  to  the  effect  that  in  very  fe>v  cases  were 
there  foreigners  chargeable  on  the  rates,  and  that  there  had  been  no  serious 
effect,  so  far  as  the  charges  on  tite  rates  were  concerned,  from  the  immigration 
of  foreigners. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  MiLLTOWN, 
Earl  of  Onslow 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour. 

Lord  HOPETOUN  (Earl  of  Ho2yetoun), 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  JOHN  HENLEY,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

311.  Lord  Balfour.^  You  are  one  of  the  General  Inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? 

I  am. 

312.  Your  experience  extends  over  twenty  years,  and  you  have  been  em- 
ployed in  special  inquiries,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? 

I  have. 

313.  The  district  of  which  you  are  Inspector  includes  parts  of  Surrey  and 
Middlesex  out  of  town,  the  counties  of  Berks,  Bucks,  Oxon,  Warwick,  and 
one  union  in  Worcestershire,  as  well  as  the  union  county  of  Lancaster,  does  it 
not : 

Yes,  containing  a  population  in  the  first-mentioned  district  of  1,797,320, 
and  in  Lancashire  of  3,521.342,  making  a  total  of  5,318,662,  according  to  the 
census  of  1881. 

314.  Spt-aking  generally,  relief  is  administered  in  the  urban  portions  of  the 
district  under  the  out-door  relief  regulation  order,  and  in  the  rural  portion  under 
tiie  out-door  relief  prohibitory  order? 

It  is. 

315.  You  will  speak  first  as  regards  Birmingham,  and  then  as  regards  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  s^roups  respectively  1 

Yes.  . 

316.  What  have  you  to  say  as  regards  Birmingham? 

The  relief  at  Birmingham  is  administered  under  a  Local  Act.  The  guardians 
are  elected  for  three  years  upon  a  12  /.  franchise,  and  the  law  is  administered 
under  the  Local  Act  and  orders  of  tiie  Local  Government  Board. 

317.  Chairi)ian-~\  Is  there  any  special  qualification  for  a  guardian  at  Bir- 
mingham ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  qualification  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  it  is. 

318.  There  is  some  qualification  of  a  special  kind  for  a  guardian? 
Yes. 

319.  Lord  Balfour.']  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  at  Birmingham  the  relief 
committee  meets  at  nine  o'clock  on  five  days  of  the  week? 

They  do. 
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320.  The  officers  employed  in  administering-  relief  are  the  superintendent  of 
out-relief,  what  i^  called  the  cross  visitor,  who  makes  surprise  visits  to  various 
districts,  six  relieving  officei  s,  and  a  pay  clerk  ? 

That  is  so. 

321.  Yon  will  hand  in  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  under  which  relief 
is  tidministered  ? 

Yes.  This  is  a  copy  of  the  rules,  prepared  by  the  guardians  themselves, 
aiti  ough  they  are  guided  generally  by  the  orders  (jf  the  Local  Government 
Board  (handing  in  the  same). 

322.  The  relief  committee  which  you  mentioned  is  a  committee  of  the  guar- 
dians themselves,  is  it  not? 

It  is.  The  town  is  divided  between  enough  coramittees  to  meet  five  days  in 
ihe  week. 

323   Will  you  give  us  the  statistics  of  outdoor  relief  since  1883? 

I  may,  perhaps  say  at  first,  tluit  these  regulations  are  only  of  jecent  date, 
and  the  ajjpointmeni  of  the  cross  visitor,  and  of  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  is  also  of  recent  date.  At  a  time  of  ureat  pressure,  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago,  the  guardians  found  that  the  outdoor  relief  was  becoming  excessive, 
and  they  thought  it  necessary  to  take  steps  to  very  closely  investigate  the 
matter.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  was  that  they  appointed  a  larger  staff  of 
relieving  officers  to  investigate  the  relief.  They  appointed  a  su|>erintendent 
l  elieving  officer,  whose  duties  were  to  l)e  generally  to  supervise  the  whole  of  the 
relief  districts  in  Birmingham,  and  a  cross  visitor  who  was  to  be  employed  by 
the  t'Uperinteudent  relieving  officer  to  make  visits  of  surprise  to  different  parts 
of  Birmingham  extending  into  all  the  other  relieving  officers'  districts. 

324.  Chairman.']  He  is  a  check  upon  the  action  of  the  district  relievini>' 
orticer  ? 

He  is  not  only  a  check  upon  the  district  relieving  officer,  but  persons  come 
to  know  pretty  well  when  the  relieving  officer's  visits  would  be  likely  to  be 
made,  and  the  cross-visitor  was  instructed  to  make  visits  of  surprise  at  night 
time,  and  at  other  times,  so  that  he  might  find  out  whether  any  fraud  was  being 
committed  upon  the  guardians. 

325.  Lord  Balfour.']  That  is  to  say,  visits  to  the  homes  of  those  who  are  in 
receipt  of  out-relief,  in  order  that  he  might  find  out  their  mode  of  life,  and 
whether  they  were  in  receipt  of  money  which  they  did  not  return  to  the 
guardians  ? 

That  was  so. 

3  26.  Lord  Thring.'\  Is  be  a  paid  officer  ? 

He  is.  I  had  better,  perhaps,  read  to  you  a  paragraph  from  the  first  report 
of  tl\e  superintendent  reUeving  officer,  dated  the  26th  of  January  1885.  He 
says  :  "The  object  of  the  guardians  in  intr  >ducing  the  new  regulations  is  thus 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  special  outdoor  rehef  inquiiy  committee  which  was 
adopted  by  the  boaid,  viz. :  'That  by  frequent  visitation  correct  information 
will  be  obtained,  and  that  whilst  deserving  persons  will  receive  the  relief  and 
attention  they  require,  cases  of  inqjosture  will  be  readily  found  out  and  dealt 
with  as  they  deserve  to  be.'  " 

327.  Lord  Balfour.']  You  wish  to  give  some  figures  showing  the  course  of 
outdoor  relief  since  1 883,  do  you  not  ? 

Yes.  On  the  1st  of  January  1884,  there  were  2,672  persons  receiving  indoor 
relief  at  Birmingham,  and  there  were  4,364  receiving  outdoor  relief,  being  a 
total  of  7,036,  or  one  pauper  to  35  of  the  population.  In  1885  there  were 
3,059  persons  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  there  were 3, 790receiviiig  outdoor  relief, 
making  a  total  of  6,849,  or  a  proportion  of  one  in  35  to  the  population.  In 

1886  there  were  3,046  ])ersons  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  3,491  receiving 
out-door  rebel,  making  a  total  of  6,537,  or  one  in  37  of  the  population.  In 

1887  there  were  3,176  persons  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  3,100  receiving 
uut-door  relief,  making  a  total  of  6,276,  or  one  in  39  of  the  population.  In 
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1888  there  were  3,155  persons  receiving  indoor  relief,  and  2,370  ri  ceiving 
out-door  relief,  making  a  total  of  5,525,  or  one  in  44  of  the  poj3ulation. 

328.  Chairmanr\  Is  that  thy  estimated  population  ? 
No,  the  population  of  1881. 

329=  Lord  Balfour.^  There  would,  therefore,  be  u  larger  proportionate 
decrease  than  those  figures  '^how  upon  the  surface  ? 

Yes.  The  population  of  Birmingham  is  not  increasing  very  largely,  in  con- 
sequence of  tiie  grtat  improvements  in  the  town.  The  population  of  Aston, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Borough  of  Birmingham,  is  increasing  in  a  larger 
proportion  than  the  Parish  of  Birmingham. 

330.  Are  these  fij^ures  t.iken  for  corresponding  parts  of  each  year,  so  as  to 
form  a  fair  comparison  r 

They  are  taken  on  one  day,  the  1st  of  January  of  each  year,  so  thut  a  paiiper 
can  only  be  counted  once.  Perhaps  the  Committee  will  now  allow  me  to  give 
for  the  first  year  the  cases  in  which  the  guardians  discontinued  giving  relief  to 
certain  persons  uncier  their  new  regulations.  This  is  for  the  year  1884,  the 
first  year  that  the  new  regulations  came  into  effect,  and  tije  report  is  dated 
January  1885.  There  were  12  cases  where  women  had  heen  found  cohabiti  ng  with 
men  ;  there  were  nine  cases  of  drunkenness;  there  were  13  cases  of  withholding 
information  ;  theie  were  three  casern  of  income  suthcient  to  maintain  the  iamily  ; 
there  were  four  cases  of  widows  who  have  Ijad  illegitimate  children  since  they 
have  been  receiving  lelief ;  there  were  four  cases  of  non-appearance  at  the  relief 
committee  ;  there  were  two  cases  where  relief  was  subsequently  re-granted ; 
and  there  were  two  cases  of  filthy  homes,  making  a  total  of  49  cases.  In  cases 
where  relief  was  being  received,  and  relitf  committees  <!eemed  it  advisable, 
either  because  there  was  sufficient  income  to  maintain  the  family,  or  tliey  were 
undeserving,  or  it  may  be  desirable  for  infirmary  treatment,  an  order  for  the 
house  was  made.  There  have  been  170  of  such  cases  during  the  year,  and  they 
may  be  thus  classified:  Ca-es  in  which  there  was  sufficient  income  to  maintain 
family,  62 ;  women  with  illegitimate  children,  5  ;  ill,  and  having  dirty  homes,  42  ; 
irregular  school  attendance,  13;  drinking,  21  ;  withholding  information,  19;  deser- 
tion, 3  ;  husband  in  prison,  3  ;  left  the  parish,  1 ;  begging,  1 ;  making  a  total  of  17O. 

331.  When  out-door  relief  was  discontinued,  were  all  those  people  absolutely 
struck  off  the  roll,  except  in  the  two  cases  that  you  mentioned,  or  were  they 
put  into  the  workhouse  ? 

They  were  struck  off  the  roll,  but  if  tiiey  had  applied  for  the  workhouse  the)'- 
would  have  received  an  order  for  the  workhouse. 

332.  And  none  of  them  did  so,  1  understand  ? 
It  appears  not. 

333.  You  read  some  figures  of  some  cases  of  persons  to  whom  the  house  was 
cfl^ered  ;  do  you  know  whether  they  accepted  it  or  not  ? 

I  have  figures  here  which  show  the  proportion  of  persons  who  were  offered  the 
workhouse,  and  the  proportion  of  persons  who  accepted  it,  which  1  will  give  if 
the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  do  so  presently. 

334.  Chairman]  You  mentioned  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  to  women  with 
illegitimate  children  ;  under  the  order  which  applies  to  Birmingham,  is  it  lawful 
for  the  guardians  in  any  case  to  give  out-door  relief  to  a  woman  with  illegiti- 
mate children  ? 

They  are  not  under  the  prohibitory  order  at  all,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  in  that  order  to  prevent  the  guardians  i'rom  giving  rehef  to  a  woman 
with  an  illegitimate  child.  They  could  not  do  it,  as  you  know,  m  the  countiy 
where  the  prohibitory  order  is  in  force. 

335.  Lord  Balfour.']  W  hen  you  speak  of  withholding  information  from  the 
guardians,  is  it  that  they  withhold  information  as  to  the  amount  of  their  income, 
or  upon  some  point  of  their  circumstances,  or  upoti  what  do  they  withhold 
information  ? 
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When  persons  apply  for  relief,  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
to  show  what  means  they  hiive,  what  relatives  they  have  capable  of  supporting' 
them,  whether  they  have  any  money  iu  any  bank,  and  in  fact,  whether  they  are,  as 
they  say,  truly  and  entirely  destiuite.  If  they  make  a  false  statement,  they  are 
liable  to  imprisonment,  but  if  they  withhold  the  information  the  guardians  then 
very  properly,  generally  offer  them  the  workhouse. 

330.  Will  you  furnish  the  figures  which  you  wish  to  put  before  us  upon 
these  points  r 

The  next  table  that  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  proves  conclusively  to  my 
mind  that  the  new  regulations  i.ave  not  contributed  in  the  slightest  degree 
towards  the  increase  of  the  indoor  poor.  People  generally  go  into  the 
workhouse  in  one  of  two  ways;  either  by  the  order  of  the  committee,  cr 
by  going  to  the  workhouse  and  saying-  that  they  are  in  such  a  destitute 
condition  that  they  require  to  be  admitted  as  a  case  of  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  committee  give  the  orders  for  relief.  In 
1880  there  were  1.402  orders  made  by  the  committee  for  the  workhouse, 
the  number  of  persons  being  3,400  ;  there  were  607  of  those  orders  used,  and 
964  of  those  persons  were  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  In  1881  tiiei'e  were 
1,333  orders  made  representing  3,271  persons;  521  orders  were  used,  and 
795  persons  were  admitted  to  the  workliouse.  In  1882  there  were  1,196  orders 
made,  the  number  of  persons  being  2,745 ;  there  were  445  orders  used,  and  642 
persons  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  In  1883  there  were  1,138  orders  made, 
the  number  of  persons  being  2,880  ;  there  were  344  orders  used,  and  497  persons 
admitted  to  the  workhouse.  In  1884  there  were  1,083  orders  made,  the  number 
of  persons  being  2,682 ;  there  were  186  orders  used,  and  296  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  workhouse.  These  regulations  affect  only  those  cases  which 
come  before  the  relief  committees,  and  in  no  way  interfere  witli  direct  applica- 
tions to  the  relieving  officers.  If,  therefore,  the  numbers  in  the  workhouse 
have  increased  by  orders  from  relief  committees  there  would  have  been  given  a 
larger  number  of  such  orders  than  in  previous  years ;  but  instead  of  such  an 
increase  a  smaller  number  of  orders  have  been  made  by  the  relief  committees 
than  in  any  year  during  the  last  five  years,  and  a  smaller  number  used  of  those 
orders  by  more  than  one-fifth  than  did  so  in  the  year  1880. 

337.  What  is  the  inference  which  you  ch^aw  from  those  fijjures  ? 

That  the  guardians  have  investigated  the  cases  much  more  close!)  than  they 
used  to  investigate  them  ;  that  persons  are  now  fully  aware  that  if  they  come 
before  the  relief  committees  their  cases  will  be  closely  investigated ;  the_\  know 
that  if  they  really  require  out-door  relief  they  will  get  it  in  a  better  form  than 
they  have  ever  had  it  before  ;  but  that  if  their  cases  are  such  that  tiiey  cannot 
come  under  these  regulations,  they  would  not  receive  out-door  relief,  they  will 
then  avoid  coming  to  the  committee  at  all. 

338.  Earl  of  Milltown.^  There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  orders  issued  and  the  number  of  orders  used  ;  for 
instance,  you  staied  that  in  1884,  1,083  orders  were  issued,  and  that  there  were 
only  186  orders  used  :  what  is  the  m.eaning  of  that? 

As  a  rule,  the  more  closely  you  investigate  the  cases,  generally  the  larger 
proportion  of  orders  you  will  find  is  used. 

339.  Lord  Balfour?\  Have  you  anything  to  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Birmingham  guardians  as  to  the  employment  of  paupers  under 
Article  6  of  the  Out-Regulation  Order ;  that  is  v;hat  we  know  as  the  labour 
test  ? 

Aiticle  6  of  the  Out-Regulation  Order  says  :  "  Every  able-bodied  maie  person, 
if  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians,  and  kept 
eniploved  under  their  direction  and  superintendence,  so  long  as  he  continues  to 
receive  relief."  That  form  of  relief  was  very  largely  used  in  Birmingham  a  few 
years  ago.  During  a  time  of  exceptional  pressure  there  was  a  very  large 
number  of  men  employed  upon  the  out-door  labour-test  order  ;  but  it  was  found 
in  practice  to  be  one  of  the  most  demoralising  forms  of  relief  that  could  possibly 
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be  adopted.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  tlie  men  closely  to  work  to  perform 
their  task  of  work ;  it  was  also  impossible  in  know  wriat  tiiey  were  doing- 
during  the  night  time  after  they  received  their  relief:  and  it  was  also 
found  that  it  was  really  reverting  back  very  much  to  the  old.  gravel-pit  system, 
under  which  men  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  receive  either  relief  or 
work  from  the  guaidians;  and  the  guardians  determined  during;  the  summer  of 
1884,  I  think,  to  put  an  end  to  this  system  altogether.  They  quite  admitted 
tl)ar.  in  time  of  very  exceptional  pressure  when  the  workhouse  was  full  it  might 
be  necessary  to  revert  again  to  the  out-door  labour-test  system :  but  they  thought 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  might  meet  the  cases,  either  by  giving 
ordinary  out-door  relief,  or  by  giving  in  exceptional  cases  short  relief ;  but  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  would  offer  the  workhouse  to  all  able-bodied  men  that 
went  before  them. 

340.  Had  that  policy  your  approval,  and  the  approval  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  r 

Yes,  the  Local  Government  Board  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a  test-house, 
which  is  a  house  entirely  for  able-bodied  men,  which,  perhaps,  I  had  lietter 
mention  when  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  in-dot)r  relief  at  Birmiiigliam. 

341.  Since  when  has  the  labour -test  yard  at  Birmingham  been  closed  ? 

It  has  never  been  opened  at  all  to  paupers.  After  that  they  constructed  a 
very  ]arc>e  yard  indeed  to  meet  any  exceptional  difficulties.  On  one  occasion, 
I  think  in  the  winter  of  1884  and  1885,  they  lent  the  stone-yard  for  a  short 
time  to  the  corporation,  and  to  some  charitable  people  for  the  purpose  of 
having  stone  broken  there  ;  but  since  that  time,  although  they  have  been  very 
n^.uch  pressed  by  influential  persons  and  others  to  open  the  stone-yard,  thev 
have  stedfastly  adhered  to  their  determination  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  the  town,  and  to  a  very  large  diminution,  as  you  have  seen,  of  out-door 
relief. 

342.  They  have  made  considerable  reforms  as  to  the  treatnseut  of  the  sick 
poor  out  of  doors  in  the  last  few  years  at  Birmingham,  have  they  not  r 

Yes,  very  much  so.  Birmingham,  like  all  other  towns,  has  found  that  the 
increase  of  the  sick  poor  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  tlif  incr.ase  of 
other  classes  of  inmates,  and  they  have  been  compelled,  first  of  all,  to  remove 
certain  classes  away  from  the  woikhouse  to  make  room  tor  their  sick  poor. 
They  removed  their  children  to  an  excellent  institution  in  the  country,  called 
Marston  Green  Cottage  Homes,  and  they  removed  their  able-bodied  poor  to  the 
test-house.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  tliey  have  had  to  continue  building  for  the 
sick  poor,  and  they  are  at  this  moment  constructing  a  very  Lirge  infirmary, 
which  will  accommodate  something  like  a  thousand  sick  poor. 

343.  That  will  i)e  for  the  indoor  sick  poor ;  I  was  asking  about  the  out-door 
sick  poor.  At  Birmingham  they  liave  provided  a  dispensary  with  medical  officers, 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  have  they  not  ? 

Yes,  they  provided  a  dispensary  some  years  ago.  Dispensaries  are  provided 
now,  I  think,  very  generally  in  London,  but  not  generally  in  the  other  towns. 
Their  object  in  providing  a  dispensary  was  that  they  might  secui-e  that  the  poor 
had  the  very  best  drugs  that  could  be  purchased  at  wholesale  price  ;  and  it 
also  relieves  their  medical  officers  to  a  certain  extent,  bec.iuse,  having  a 
dispenser  there,  they  have  only  to  give  prescri[)tions  and  have  the  medicine 
made  up.  But  the  medical  officer  is  compelled  to  give  a  house- attendance 
whenever  the  case  required  it.  Then  they  have  lately  tried  the  experiment  of 
reducing  the  number  of  their  district  medical  officers,  not  allow  Ing  them  to  be 
employed  in  private  practice,  but  making  them  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
service  of  the  parish ;  and,  so  far  as  that  has  gone,  they  highly  apj^rove  of  ii. 

344.  Is  there  any  means  taken  to  prevent  those  who  ought  not  to  get  this 
form  of  relief  from  getting  it  ? 

It  is  very  closely  watched,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  of  Parliament 
two  or  three  years  ago,  did  for  a  short  time  increase  the  sick  poor. 
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345.  What  do  you  me;in  by  the  action  of  Parliament  ? 

With  regard  to  the  disqualificnion  of  persons  receiving  medical  relief? 

346.  You  are  referring  to  the  Medical  Relief  Di-qualfication  in  1885  ? 
Yes. 

347.  With  regard  to  t!ie  indoor  sick  poor  at  Birmingham,  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  that  class  in  the  last  few  years,  has  therc^  not? 

Very  large  indeed.  7'he  number  of  indoor  sick  poor  has  risen  from  430  in 
1860  to  1,3^7  in  1888. 

348.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  reason  for  that  increa-e  ? 

It  is  rather  a  matte)'  ol  opinion  than  anything  tlsi-,  but  I  believe  tiiat  the 
causes  thai  iiave  been  at  work  are,  fiist  of  all,  that  the  accommodation  for  the 
sick  in  the  workhouse  is  so  vei  y  much  better  than  ir  used  to  be,  being  et|ua]  now 
to  any  public  hospital,  and,  secondly,  that  the  persons  who  covie  into  the  work- 
house have  to  pay  nothing  w  hatever  for  it ;  whereas  in  every  general  hospital  they 
have  to  pay  sonje  little  amount  for  lea,  sugar,  soap,  towels  or  something.  Then, 
undoubtedl}',  in  Birmingliam  there  have  bem  more  persons  living  in  lodging- 
hon^es  than  there  used  to  be;  that  I  am  told  by  the  relieving  officers,  and 
directly  persons  become  Siok  in  a  lodging-house  (not  in  a  common  lodging- 
hou.->e,  but  in  lodgings)  the  people  in  the  lodgings  not  unnaturally  want  to  get 
rid  ol  thejn.  h  is  not  the  action  of  the  guardians  that  drives  these  peo|)le  into 
the  sick  wards,  but  it  is  piessure  from  the  outride,  and  pressure  from  the  people 
themselves  to  get  into  the  infirmary.  The  guardians  have  tried  over  and  over 
again  by  committees  and  in  other  way  s  to  stem  the  stream,  to  see,  in  fact, 
whether  there  were  any  persons  in  the  infirmary  who  ought  not  to  be  there  ; 
but  they  iailed  entirely  to  check  it,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  keen 
building.  1  may  say  that  this  difficulty  was  not  overlooked  a  e:reat  many  years 
ago,  because  in  a  report  signed  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Le«\is,  Sir  George 
!Nicholl&,  and  Sir  John  Lefevie,  in  1839,  thej  say  this:  "Throughout  all  the 
Unions  in  which  we  have  established  workhouses,  this  principle  of  the  work- 
h(juse  ssstem  is  very  well  understo*  d  as  respects  the  able-bodied  labourers,  and, 
with  very  few  exceptions  the  benefits  which  arise  froiu  its  application  are  ad- 
mitted and  appreciated.  With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  howi  ver,  there  is 
a  sttong  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  public  so  lo  modify  the 
arrangements  of  these  estahlishmenis  as  to  place  them  on  the  footing  of 
houses.  The  consequences  which  would  flow  from  this  change  have  only  to  be 
pointed  out  to  show  its  inexpediency  and  its  danger.  If  tiie  condition  of  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  weie  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  invite  the  aged  and  infirm 
of  the  labouring  classes  to  take  refuge  in  it,  it  would  immediately  be  useless  as 
a  test  between  indigence  and  indolence  or  fraud  ;  it  would  no  longer  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  tlie  young  and  healthy  to  provide  support  for  their  later 
years,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  them,  whilst  tiiey  liave  the  means,  to  support  their 
aged  parents  and  relatives.  The  frugality  and  forethought  of  a  young  labourer 
would  be  useless  if  he  foresaw  the  certainty  of  a  better  asylum  for  his  old  age, 
than  he  could  possibly  provide  by  his  own  exertions;  and  the  indiistrious 
eftbrts  of  a  son  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  his  parents  in  his  own  dwelling 
would  be  tiirown  away,  and  would  cease  to  be  called  forth,  if  the  almshouse  of 
the  district  ofiered  a  refuge  for  their  declining  yt  ars,  in  which  they  might  obtain 
comforts  and  indulgences  \»hich  even  the  most  successful  of  the  labouring 
classes  cannot  always  obtain  by  their  own  exertions."  No  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  looking  at  workhouses  lor  many  years  can  doubt  that  the  work- 
houses have  become  now  so  comfortable,  especially  in  large  towns,  that  there  is 
not  the  objection  tiiat  there  used  to  be  among  all  classes  of  the  pO(jr  to  come 
into  them. 

349.  Are  you  speaking  specially  of  the  hospital  accommodation  ? 

And  of  the  aged  and  infirm  who  are  very  nearly  approaching  the  sick.  The 
hedridden  are  very  often  classed  as  the  sick. 

350.  There  has  been  a  further  sub-division  of  classes  in  Birmingham,  just  as 
there  has  been  in  the  metropolis,  has  there  not,  and  special  wards  provided  for 
the  imbecile,  and  those  who  are  weak  in  intellect  ? 

Yes  ;  there  are  some  very  excellent  imbecile  wards. 

351.  To 
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351.  To  what  extent  has  that  gone  in  Birmingham? 
Tlie  Birmingham  guardians  provided  some  years  ago  separate  imbecile  wards, 

though  they  ure  part  of  the  workhouse,  and  under  paid  officers  ;  and  a  great 
riumher  of  persons  of  the  harrah^ss  clao;?,  who,  in  other  places,  would  be  sent  to 
asylums,  are  kept  in  the  workhouse. 

352.  You  were  just  going  to  speak  about  the  test-house  which  has  been 
built  at  Birmingliam,  and  you  gave  us  some  of  the  reasons  for  building  it  ;  will 
you  describe  the  method  by  which  men  and  women  are  drafted  from  the  work- 
house to  this  test-house  ? 

Yes  ;  some  of  the  persons  are  admitted  '>y  the  orders  of  the  relieving  officers  ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  pass  through  the  workhouse.  This  test-house  was 
constructed  by  the  guardi  ms  for  this  reason  ;  they  foimd  that  during  the  time  of 
pressure,  which  I  nn  ntioned  before,  they  had  very  great  difficulty  with  regard 
to  those  persons  who  were  emploved  under  the  labour  test  order.  In  Bir- 
mingham ihcy  had  a  particular  ditSculty  in  the  matter,  because  they  could  not 
put  persons  who  were  emj-loyed  as  jewellers,  lockfilers,  and  other  skilled  labour, 
to  ordinai  y  hard  work.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  single  able-bodied  men  were 
concerned,  they  borrowed  from  the  corporation  a  large  disused  factory,  and 
fitted  it  up  rapidly  as  a  branch  workhouse,  nnd  offered  the  test  to  all  the  single 
able-bodied  men.  It  was  so  very  successful  that  they  determined  next  summer 
to  build  this  test  liouse.  They  do  things  very  rapidly  in  Birmingham.  They 
built  a  thi  ee  storied  building  of  brick  and  slate  in  six  weeks,  and  it  was  then 
opened.  The  dietary  table,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  is  quite  equal  to,  if 
not  better  than  that  in  many  workhouses.    It  was  at  first  opened  for  men. 

353.  What  lest  of  labour  do  they  impose  ? 
They  pick  oakum. 

354.  Is  not  that  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  stone  breaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  whose  hands  require  to  be  kept  fine  ?  » 

Yes,  but  they  would  be  particularly  carefid  in  Birmingham  not  to  put  any 
person  to  pick  oakum,  or  do  work  of  any  sort,  so  as  to  injure  his  hands,  and 
prevent  his  goinu  b;ick  to  his?  trade. 

.'355-  What  test  can  be  i  ;  posed  upon  those  whose  hands  require  to  be  kept 
soft  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade  ? 

It  is  very  ditheult  to  find  any  test  for  them.  The  work  of  tying  up  bundles 
of  wood  has  often  heen  used  as  a  test  for  these  people,  the  able-bodied  men 
cutting  up  the  wood  into  small  pieces,  and  the  old  men  and  those  other  men  who 
ai  e  not  used  to  hard  labour  tying  up  the  bundles  for  the  purpose  of  sale  in  the 
town,  or  use  in  ihe  workhouse.  The  Committee  will  perhaps  permit  me  to  read 
a  shot  t  statement  with  regard  to  this  test-house.  This  is  a  memorandum  that 
1  wrote  at  the  time  upon  a  letter  from  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  addressed  to 
me:  "  In  ihe  month  of  October  1880  pi  ms  were  sanctioned  by  the  Board  for 
the  erection  of  a  workhouse  for  ablerbodied  men  at  Birmingham,  which 
has  been  named  by  the  guardians  '  The  Test-liouse.'  This  building  was 
opened  f)r  occupation  on  the  1.5th  November  1880.  Upon  the  27th  January 
1881,  the  Birmingham  guardians  obtained  ihe  consent  (»f  the  Board  to  receive 
a  limited  number  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  West  Bromwich  Workhouse. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  to 
the  inspector  of  tiie  district  testifies  to  the  success  of  the  experiment:  '  Return 
from  week  en  ed  20th  November  1880  to  week  ended  26th  February  1881. 
Test-house. — Number  of  (Tders  givin  by  relieving  officers,  276  ;  number  of  such 
orders  used,  274  ;  sen!  direct  from  Birmingham  Workhouse  or  U'esr,  Bromwich 
Workhouse,  110.  Total  aiimitted,  384  ;  discharged,  340 ;  remaining  on  26th 
February  1881,  44  ;  average  length  of  stay  in  the  test-house,  about  one  week. 
Strict  difciphne  has  been  maintained,  ail  n  fractory  ])aupers  being  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  summarily  dealt  with.  The  test-house  has  had  an  immensely 
deterrent  effect  upon  idle,  dissolute,  and  worthless  fellows.  Its  success  is  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  guardians.'  During  the  week 
ended  1st  of  January  1881,  no  persons  were  set  to  work  in  the  stone-yard  under 
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the  provisions  of  the  out-door  labour  test-order,  whereas  in  tlie  correspondiiij: 
week  of  1880  the  number  of  ca'^es  so  relieved  was  70(3." 

3;i6.  An  able-bodied  pauper  in  the  test-house  has,  I  presume,  the  same  power 
of  discharging  himself  by  giving  proper  notice  as  if  lie  was  in  the  ordinary 
workhouse  r 

Entirely. 

.357.  If  he  left  the  test-house  he  would  be  admitted  to  the  orrlinaiy  workhouse 
or  given  out-door  relief,  I  presume  ? 

He  might  be  ill,  or  there  might  be  a  change  in  his  circumstances  ;  but  he 
hns  a  perfect  right  to  discharge  himself  from  the  workhouse,  and  if  he  applies 
again  his  case  will  be  again  considered  upon  its  merits. 

35 b\  Have  you  any  facts  to  give  the  Con)mittee  beyond  those  contained  in 
that  letter,  as  to  the  deterrent  influence  of  this  system  in  Birmingham  ? 

During  tlie  whole  of  the  last  two  or  three  winters,  when  there  iias  been  the 
greatest  possible  pressure  upon  other  parts  of  the  workhouse,  the  test-house  has 
been,  I  may  say,  nearly  empty  ;  there  have  never  been  more  than  between 
30  or  40  people  in  the  test-house,  and  I  have  a  return  this  morning  from 
Birmingham  showing  that  tliere  are  only  1 1  men  and  five  women  in  it  at  the 
present  time. 

3",Q.  Ts  the  a  Implication  of  the  test-house  confined  to  single  men  living  in 
lodgings,  or  are  tlie  heads  of  families,  who  have  others  depending  on  them, 
offered  it  as  well  r 

It  is  not  confined  to  single  men.  If  there  should  be  men  in  the  workhouse 
who  are  troublesome,  and  require  to  be  classified,  they  would  be  put  there.  It 
is  a  workljouse  for  classificati  on,  not  for  punisliment. 

360.  It  would  not  practically  occur  that  men  who  had  families  outside  were 
,  admitted  to  the  test-house ;  and  no  action  at  all  has  been  taken,  as  I  understand, 

on  the  lines  of  the  orders  sanctioned  for  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians? 

'No  ;  we  have  no  order  of  thai  sort  in  force  at  Birmingham.  I  am  aware  of 
the  Whitechapel  ordt  r ;  but  I  know  nothing  to  prevent  the  guardians  receiving 
a  man  into  the  test-house  and  allowing  his  family  to  be  outside.  Having  so 
much  room,  they  have  since  used  a  part  of  the  test-house  for  women. 

361.  Is  it  the  fact  that  during  the  time  that  this  system  has  been  in  force 
outdoor  pauperism  has  been  diminished  in  Birmingham,  and  indoor  pauperism 
has  not  materially  increased  ? 

Tliere  is  an  increase  in  the  indoor  poor,  but  the  increase  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  case  of  the  sick  and  the  children  at  Marston  Green. 

362.  The  policy  of  the  Birmingham  guardians  with  regard  to  the  children  is 
to  put  them  as  far  as  possible  into  cottage  homes,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

363.  Have  you  any  facts  and  figures  to  give  us  in  regard  to  these  homes? 
i'he  guardians,  although  they  have  most  excellent  accommodation  just  outside 

the  workhouse  for  children,  found  that  they  must  utih^e  that  for  some  other 
purpose  ;  atsd  they  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  children  altogether  from 
the  workhouse.  They  went  both  into  Kngland  and  Scotland  to  find  out  what 
they  considered  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  children,  and  they  eventually 
selected  the  plan  of  the  Home  for  Little  Boys  at  Farningham,  which  is  a 
char. table  institution  ;  and  they  determined  then  to  buy  a  property,  and  to 
build  cottages.  Thev  bought  43  acres  of  land  near  Birmingham,  and  they 
erected  upon  it  seven  cottages  for  boys  and  seven  cottages  for  girls.  They  erected 
a  super.'nttndent  officer's  residence,  workshops,  infirmaries,  a  school,  a  covered 
playground,  and  a  lodge  ;  and,  of  course,  they  had  to  make  roads  and  drain  the 
land, and  do  various  other  things.  They  expended  m  this  a  sum  of  41,856/.  19.s.  5d.; 
that  \\  as  the  first  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the  homes.  Each  of  those  homes 
is  occupied  either  by  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  tnke  charge  of  t!ie  boys,  or  by  a 

woman, 
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woman,  who  takes  charge  of  the  girl'*  ;  and  they  have  workshops  in  connection 
with  the  homes  for  all  such  tiacles  as  tire  generally  used  in  I3irniingham.  They 
find  that  in  practice  the  boys  infinitely  prefer  to  go  into  the  workshops  to  going 
upon  the  lund  at  all.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory  ;  at  any  rate,  the  guardians  are  very  well  satisfied  with  it. 

364.  In  point  of  cost,  how  does  it  compare  with  the  workhouse  system  of 
treatment  of  children  ? 

The  cost  at  first  sight  appears  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  workhouse 
system,  but  the  workiiouse  accounts  are  not  made  up  to  include  everyihing. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  at  Marston  Green  Homes  is  2  s.  104  d-,  and  the  total 
cost  7  s.  4  d.  per  week, 

365.  On  other  grounds,  such  as  the  health  of  the  children,  and  the  prospect 
of  their  doing  well  in  after-life,  I  understand  you  to  think  that  the  balance  of 
advantage^  is  immensely  on  the  side  of  the  homes? 

Immensely.  Before  they  left  the  workhouse  the  children  were  never  free 
from  either  skin  diseases  or  ophthalmia,  and  all  those  diseases  which  seem 
inherent  in  children  in  the  workhouse.  Since  they  have  been  ihere  the  in- 
firmary has  often  had  no  childi  en  whatever  in  it.  Of  course  for  slight  ailments 
they  are  taken  care  of  in  the  homes  themselves,  but  only  a  small  number  of 
children  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  doctor.  It  is  only  right  to  say  that 
children  are  kept  strictly  in  quarantine  in  the  workhouse  before  they  leave,  and 
that  they  are  kept  in  quarantine  when  they  arrive  at  the  homes  ;  so  that  if  any- 
thing of  a  serious  nature  developes  they  would  he  returned  back  to  the  work- 
house. But  no  one  can  look  at  the  children  and  remember  what  they  were  at 
the  workhouse  and  see  them  now  without  being  struck  by  the  remarkable  change 
in  their  whole  manner,  appearance,  and  condition. 

366.  From  your  experience,  in  the  case  of  any  children  who  are  likely  to  be 
for  any  tim.e  chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  proper  policy  is  to  endeavour  to  get 
them  into  these  homes,  if  possible  ? 

I  think  so ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  West  Derby  Union,  which  is  the  largest 
in  England,  after  making  inquiries  all  over  England  and  consiclering  every 
system,  have  determined  to  adopt  the  Birmingham  system  of  cottage  homes. 

367.  What  is  the  average  number  of  children  in  those  homes  ? 

There  are  about  30  children  in  each  house ;  between  400  and  500  children 
altogether. 

36S.  Earl  Spencer.^  You  gave  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  ofi^er  of  the 
house;  what  was  the  proportion  of  those  who  accepted  to  those  who  were 
offered  the  house  ? 

I  gave  the  actual  number.  I  should  like  to  supplement  that  answer  by  sa3dng 
that  the  latest  return  which  we  have  is  the  return  of  1887,  according  to  which 
the  number  of  orders  made  by  the  relief  committee  is  very  much  smaller  than 
it  was  before,  but  the  proportion  of  orders  accepted  is  larger,  showing  that  the 
relief  committees  have  very  closely  investigated  the  cases,  'i'here  were  172 
orders  only  made  by  the  committees  in  the  year  1887,  comprising  347 
persons;  there  were  56  of  those  orders  used,  and  85  peisons  went  into  the 
workhouse. 

369.  Do  you  believe  that  among  the  sick  who  now  go  into  a  hospital  there 
are  a  great  many  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  but  ought  to  find  medical  relief  for 
themselves  ? 

I  can  hardly  think  so,  because  the  Birmingham  guardians  are  a  mo^^t  active 
body  of  men,  and  they  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  matter,  and  they  have 
endeavoured,  as  I  said  before,  to  sift  out  those  who  really  ought  not  to  he  there. 
Some  years  ago  they  got  an  order  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
enable  them  to  recover  relie  f  by  way  of  a  loan  from  any  persons  who  came  into  the 
workhouse  ;  but  in  practice  they  find  that  they  have  not  been  at)le  to  do  any 
good  with  that,  and  they  have  latterly  had  several  committees  to  sift  the 
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matter  over  again,  and  to  see  whether  they  could  not  remove  any  of  those 
people. 

370.  What  happened  to  tliose  poor  people  before  these  greater  comforts  in 
hospitals  were  created  ? 

They  got  on  as  they  could  in  their  own  lodgings.  The  nursing  now  is  very 
much  improved.  The  old  rougli  surt  of  nursing  by  paupers  is  entirely  done 
away  with,  and  you  have  a  better  class  of  persons  altogether  ;  and  people  know 
outside  that  the  conditions  are  improved,  and  they  seek  the  workhouse. 

371.  Did  they  receive  out-door  medical  attendance  under  the  Poor  Law 
before  ? 

No  doubt,  because  the  out-door  relief,  which  includes  a  great  many  of  those 
persons,  has  been  diminished,  and  the  in-dour  relief  increased. 

372.  Is  there  a  great  variety  ia  the  quantity  of  the  medical  relief  given  in 
Birmmgham  by  the  different  medical  officers  ? 

No.  Last  week  I  see  that  ihe  officer  of  the  first  district  had  14  dispensary 
cases  and  27  home  cases;  the  next  19  dispensary  cases  and  12  home  cases  ;  the 
next  12  di^^pensary  cases  and  20  home  cases  ;  the  next  '66  dispensary  cases  and 
20  home  cases;  the  next  12  dispensary  cases  and  nine  home  cases;  and  the 
next  nine  dispensary  cases  and  1 1  home  cases.  There  were  204  cases,  and  the 
largest  number  that  any  one  of  the  medical  otiicers  iuid  was  57,  and  the  smallest 
number  20. 

3:3.  Do  the  several  medical  officers  deal  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
population  and  poverty  ? 

Yes ;  thev  have  re-arranged  the  districts  so  far  as  they  possibly  can,  so  as  to 
give  each  a  fair  share  of  the  work. 

374.  Do  the  medical  extras,  like  wines,  and  beer,  and  so  on,  vary  very 
much  ? 

Not  with  regard  to  the  outdoor  poor.  There  is  extremely  little  given  in 
Birmingham. 

375.  Has  that  heen  reduced  lately  ? 

It  has  been  reduced,  T  think,  ever  since  the  dispensary  has  heen  started,  but 
the  guardians  have  never  given  much  in  relief  in  that  form  in  Birmingham  ;  it  has 
not  been  a  town  where  the  guardians  have  ever  given  stimulants  to  outdoor 
poor. 

376.  With  regard  to  the  test-house,  I  understand  from  you  that  it  is  really  a 
matter  of  classification,  and  that  formerly  the  workhouse  test  was  offered  to 
people  asking  for  relief  ? 

Certainly  it  was ;  but  in  ccmsequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  work- 
houses it  is  almost  impossible  in  an  ordinary  workhouse,  in  a  town  where  you  have 
2,000  or  3,000  people  in  it,  to  enforce  the  workhouse  test  sufficiently  against 
an  able-bodied  man. 

377.  Then,  before  the  test-house  was  created,  they  did  not  offer  the  work- 
house to  able-bodied  men  as  mucli,  perhap?,  as  they  ought? 

Yes ;  I  think  they  offered  the  workhouse  as  far  as  they  could,  as  long  as  they 
had  any  room  ;  but  an  idle  fellow  used  to  remain  in  the  workiiouse  then,  whereas 
now  he  will  not  remain  in  the  test  house  unless  he  is  absolutely  destitute. 

378.  Now  that  the  out-door  relief  has  been  diminished,  as  I  understand  it  to 
have  been,  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  serious  complaint 
among  the  poor,  or  among  philanthropic  people  in  Birmingham  ? 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  but  I  can  only 
say  that  there  is  no  place  in  England  where  the  press  is  more  active,  and  where 
political  fife  is  more  active  ;  and  I  think  that  if  any  hardship  had  been  inflicted 
upon  the  poor,  the  guardians  would  have  been  long  ago  all  turned  out,  and 
others  put  in  their  places.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the  ratepayers  of 
the  town  are  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  relief  has  been  administered, 

because 
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because  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  great  agitation  got  up  in 
Birmingham  with  regard  to  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief,  but  t  think  they 
are  satisfied  now.  There  has  just  been  an  election  of  guardians,  and.  the  old 
guardians  have  been  returned  ;  and  1  think  that  the  people  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  deserving  poor  get  better  rehef  than  they  ever  had  before  in  Bir- 
mingham, both  indoor  and  outdoor. 

379.  Though  the  administration  has  been  stricter  ? 

The  undeserving  persons  are  detected  now,  and  therefore  they  do  not  receive 
relief. 

380.  You  said  that  at  one  time  the  amount  of  medical  relief  had  rather 
increased,  after  something  which  had  passed  in  Parhament  about  the  medical 
relief ;  does  that  increase  continue  now  ? 

1  can  hardly  judge  of  that.  The  guardians  and  the  superintendent  relieving 
officer  commented  upon  it  at  the  time  in  one  of  the  reports  ;  but  it  really  must 
rest  very  much  with  the  officers  whether  they  will  allow  persons  who  are  not 
really  destitute  to  receive  medical  relief. 

381.  Lord  Thring.~\  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  think  if 
objectionable  to  make  the  infirmary  so  comfortable  as  to  attract  the  poor 
instead  of  repelling  them  ? 

No  ;  T  think  if  you  have  a  sick  man  upon  your  hands  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  with  him  is  to  give  him  the  best  possible  attention,  to  cure  him  and 
restore  him  to  his  work  again;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is,  that  persons  who 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  hospital  should  get  in.  I  have  no  evidence  to  oHer  that 
they  do  get  in,  but  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  Birmingham  guardians  feel  so 
strongly  upon  this  matter  that,  having  got  a  new  infirmary,  they  determined  to 
make  every  person  who  comes  to  this  infirmary  pass  through  the  large  gate, 
which  leads  into  the  workhouse  grounds,  so  that  it  may  not  be  considered  a 
great  State  hospital  for  the  town  of  Birmingham.  The  person's  name  will  be 
taken  down  at  the  gate,  so  that  those  who  go  into  the  infirmary  will  clearly 
understand  that  they  must  not  draw  a  distinction  between  the  workhouse  and 
the  infirmary,  as  people  are  too  apt  to  do ;  they  will  become  paupers  as  they  go 
through  the  gate. 

382.  The  sick  persons  who  go  into  the  infirmary  consider  that  they  are  going 
into  a  more  comfortable  sort  of  workhouse  ? 

I  think  that  the  greater  proportion  of  those  people  do  not  consider  it  so.  They 
draw  a  great  distinction  between  going  into  the  workhouse  and  going  into  what 
is  called  the  infirmary,  which  is  really  only  a  sick  ward  of  the  workhouse. 

383.  Technically  the  infirmary  is  the  workhouse,  but  the  people,  in  your 
opinion,  do  not  consider  themselves  in  the  workhouse? 

I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  consider  in  their  own  minds  that  they  are  within 
the  workhouse. 

384.  Supposing  that  a  man  is  temporarily  out  of  work,  would  you  send  him 
to  the  test-house  ? 

No;  what  would  be  done  at  Birmingham  would  be,  that  the  man  would  get 
an  order  lor  the  workhouse  in  the  first  instance  probably,  unless  he  had  been  in 
the  test-house  over  and  over  again  ;  and  he  would  come  before  the  committee, 
and  they  would  inquire  into  his  antecedents,  and  why  he  was  out  of  work ;  and 
if  they  thought  it  was  a  proper  case  to  send  to  the  test-house  they  would  pass 
him  on  to  the  test-house.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  only  come  in  for  a 
short  time,  he  would  remain  in  the  workhouse  until  he  discharged  himself. 
It  is  a  classification  workhouse. 

385.  1  will  put  it  in  another  form.  Do  you  object  to  outdoor  relief  being 
given  to  a  man  who  is  destitute,  but  who  makes  this  sort  of  case,  that  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  look  out  for  \iork  for  a  week  or  so  he  should  be  able  to 
support  himself?  Supposing  that  a  man  comes  before  you,  as  a  guardian, 
and  that  the  case  he  makes  is  this  :  "  1  have  been  suddenly  turned  out  of 
work  owing  to  misfortune  happening  to  my  employer ;  I  am  destitute  ;  but  if 
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you  Avould  give  me  outdoor  relief  fi)r  a  week  or  so  I  should  be  able  to  find  work  ? 
assuming-  that  you  believe  that  to  be  an  honest,  case,  what  would  you  dor 

I  can  hardly  say  what  1  should  do,  because  I  have  not  to  act  as  guardian  ;  I 
am  debarred  from  acting  in  individual  cases.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  guardians 
thtmselves  have  ample  power  both  under  the  prohibitory  order  and  under  the 
out-door  relit'f  order  to  deal  with  these  cases  under  the  exceptions  ;  they  can 
give  out-reh'ef  ami  make  a  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  thai  is  what 
is  bciijg  done  at  this  moment  at  Manchester.  There  are  certain  people  whom 
they  tliink  deserving,  and  they  give  them  a  week's  relief  to  enable  them  to  look 
round. 

386.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  excellent  system  at  Birmingham  depends 
very  rnucli  indeed  on  an  extremely  close  and  unusual  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  ? 

I  do  entirely. 

387.  Do  you  think  that  it  could  be  extended  throughout  the  kingdom, 
or  is  if  only  applicable  where  most  meritoriously  the  guardians  pay  unusual 
attention  ? 

I  think  all  relief  of  the  poor  is  a  hing  that  requires  the  most  minute  possible 
attention.  You  are  dealing  with  men  and  women,  flesii  and  blood,  and  you 
have  to  take  each  individual  case ;  and  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  relieve  the 
poor  at  all  without  giving  the  most  minute  attention  to  each  individual 
case. 

388.  Do  you  consider  the  difficulty  of  making  general  rules  with  regard  to 
out-door  relief  insuperable,  or  could  you  make  general  rules  more  uniform  ? 

I  think  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  guardians  themselves  to  have  some 
principles  to  guide  them,  and  I  think  it  is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the 
poor. 

389.  Might  you  not,  either  by  order  or  by  statute,  make  the  rule  more 
uniform,  so  that  it  should  not  be  the  case  that  in  two  adjoining  unions  a  poor 
man  may  know  that  in  one  he  can  get  relief  and  that  in  the  other  he  cannot ; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  make  the  rule,  even  if  it  were  a  harder  rule,  more 
uniform  r 

I  think  you  would  find  that  the  guardians  at  present  would  resist  any  great 
restrictions  upon  their  liberty  all  over  England.  i  hey  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  in  drawing  out  fresh  regulations  themselves  within  their  own  towns,  and 
they  aie  prepared  to  do  it  ;  but  I  think  that  any  order  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  any  statute  restricting  relief,  would  be  very  much  opposed. 

390.  But  looking  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  country,  and  looking  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  clear  that  outdoor  relief  is  in  itself  objectionable,  except  in 
certain  cases,  do  you  not  think  that  it  might  be  limited  more,  either  by  statute 
or  by  general  order  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  we  have  gone  quite  far  enough. 

391.  Earl  of  AberdeenJ\  May  we  understand  that  in  your  opinion  such  a 
code  as  you  have  handed  in  just  now  goes  as  far  as  is  practicable  in  the  way  of 
any  special  regulation  in  that  matter  : 

I  think  that  anything  beyond  that  would  probably  lead  to  a  reaction. 

392.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  any  systematic  co-operation  between  the 
guardians  and  the  charitable  societies  has  been  established  in  Birmingham  ? 

To  a  very  slight  extent.  Certain  cases  are  referred  to  a  charity  organisation, 
but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  wrote  to  the 
different  boards  of  guardians  to  ask  what  was  being  done,  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians  of  Birmingham  said  that  not  the  Charity  Organisation,  but  a  charity 
society  that  was  started  tem()orarily,  had  taken  care  of  all  the  cases  that  ought 
not  to  be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law.  But  that  was  only  a  temporary  matter. 
There  is  very  little,  if  any,  ci.-operation  between  the  guardians  and  any  charity 
organisation. 

393.  Speaking 
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393,  Speaking  generally,  are  the  Birmingham  guardians  representative  of  the 
leading  tradesmen  in  the  town  or  of  all  classes  ? 

They  are  the  tradesmen  of  the  town.  There  are  60  guardians,  and  the  over- 
seers are  ex-officio  guardians;  they  are  men  in  business  in  Birmingham. 

394-  Referring  to  the  test-house,  does  it  to  any  extent  supersede  the  casual 
ward  ? 

No,  the  casual  paupers  are  relieved  in  the  workhouse  itself. 

395.  But  the  test-house  has  removed  the  necessity  of  the  stoneyard  for  a 
labour  test  ? 
Entirely. 

3g<S.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  set  the  men  to  perform  work  which 
could  be  utilised  in  connection  with  the  workhouse? 

Yes,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  work  done  by  the  inmates.  For  instance, 
the  casual  poor  wheel  up  the  coals  from  the  canal  every  morning,  for  the  use  of 
the  workhouse,  and  such  of  the  inmates  as  can  do  it  also  assist  in  wheeling  up 
the  coal.    A  great  many  of  the  strong  imbeciles  assist  in  this  work. 

3(57.  But  they  do  not  do  work  on  any  extended  scale  in  the  way  of  farming  or 
building  ? 

No,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  land,  but  with  regard  to  the  farming, 
at  the  very  time  that  you  have  the  greatest  possible  pressure  upon  you  in  the 
workliouse,  that  is  in  the  winter  time,  you  cannot  get  upon  the  land  ;  you  cannot 
dig  when  there  is  snow  or  frost,  or  when  it  is  very  wet;  but  industrial  employ- 
ment is  carried  as  far  as  possible  in  the  workhouse,  and  a  great  amount  of 
wood-cutting  is  done  there  by  the  inmates. 

398.  With  regard  10  the  cottage  homes,  may  I  ask  whether  tlie  system 
follows  pretty  closely  that  which  is  adopted  at  the  Farninghara  Home  with  which 
I  happen  to  be  well  acquainted? 

I  think  it  does. 

3()9.  Is  there  a  general  superintendent  i 

There  is  a  general  superintendent,  but  no  matron.  The  guardians  are  deter- 
mined to  have  no  matron,  because  they  wish  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
each  house  upon  the  woman  who  manages  the  house  ;  and  there  is  no  general 
wash-house  as  they  have  in  the  other  coi:tage  homes,  because  the  guardians  did 
not  wish  to  group  those  children  together,  and  make  them  part  of  one  machine. 
The  washing  for  all  the  houses  is  done  by  each  in  their  own  house. 

400.  And  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  each  house  are  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  foster-parents  of  the  children  ? 

Entirely.  There  is  no  fixed  dietary  ;  they  draw  a  certain  amount  per  week, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  overdraw  it  they  are  allowed  to  make  the  best  use 
of  it  they  can. 

401 .  As  to  the  trades  that  are  taught,  is  the  man  who  superintends  each 
cottage  an  artificer  who  teaches  the  boy  his  particular  trade  ? 

Yes  ;  there  is  in  the  first  cottage  a  gardener  ;  in  the  next,  perhaps,  a  tinman  ; 
in  the  next,  a  painter ;  in  the  next,  a  carpenter,  and  so  on  They  are  taught 
the  trades  that  are  likely  to  be  useful  in  Bii  mingham. 

402.  And  I  suppose  that  the  number  of  cottages  is  to  be  extended  as 
required  ? 

Yes ;  they  would  have  had  to  extend  them  very  largely,  but  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  good  enough  to  take  the  whole  of  their  children  away,  and  have 
got  them  now  in  orphanages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 

403.  Have  they  a  single  chapel,  or  what  is  the  arrangement  as  to  that  ? 
A  large  school-room,  which  has  great  folding  doors,  is  used  as  a  chapel. 

(70.)  G  3  404.  Earl 
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404.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Does  Miss  AJason,  the  lady  inspector,  visit  and 
report  upon  these  cottage  homes  and  boarded-out  children  ? 

She  visits  the  boarded-out  oliildren,  but  not  the  cottage  homes. 

405.  She  does  not  visit  the  homes  near  Birmingham  ? 
No. 

406.  Is  that  under  some  separate  arrangement  between  the  gu.irdians  and  the 
persons  in  charge  of  the  houses,  or  why  does  not  Miss  Mason  exercise  her 
authority  there  as  well  as  in  other  parts  ? 

She  has  never  had  any  instructions  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  visit 
any  institutions  of  that  description.  She  simply  visits  the  cliildren  that  are 
boarded-out  under  the  boarding-out  order  in  cottages. 

407.  How  do  you  think  that  works  ;  do  you  thmk  that  the  fact  of  this  lady 
being  able  to  visit  children,  particularly  iemale  children,  is  of  advantage,  and 
that  she  is  able  to  d(j  more  than  a  male  inspector  would  be  able  to  do  in  the 
way  of  making  suggestions  for  the  health  and  comfort  ot  the  children? 

I  think  her  reports  are  remarkably  good  ;  I  cannot  go  beyond  that,  for  I 
have  never  seen  her  inspection. 

408.  Does  she  report  to  you  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
She  reports  direct  to  the  Lecal  Government  Board. 

409.  Is  Miss  Mason  the  only  lady  officially  connected  A\ith  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  as  an  inspector  of  children? 

She  is  the  only  lady. 

410.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  might  witli  advantage  be  extended,  and 
that  there  might  be  an  additional  staff  of  lady  inspectors  for  visiting  boarded-out 
children  ? 

I  think  Miss  Mason  is  able  to  get  round  to  see  the  whole  of  the  children  often 
enough.  1  here  is  no  very  great  number  of  children  boarded  out,  although  they 
are  scattered  all  over  the  country. 

41 1.  She  takes  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  r 
She  does. 

412.  But  you  think  that  her  work  has  been  of  use  to  the  children  and  to  the 
public  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  at  any  rate,  her  reports  are  very  good  and  very  interesting. 

413.  How  long  has  she  been  in  that  official  capacity  f 
I  think  this  is  the  second  year. 

414.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  intention  of  adding  another  lady  or 
two  to  her  ? 

No ;  I  myself  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  it. 

415.  You  think  that  she  is  able  to  do  the  work  that  is  at  present  under  her 
care  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

416.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  one  year  there  were 
1,083  orders  of  admission  to  the  workhouse  issued,  of  which  only  186  were 
used,  so  that  that  w  ould  mean  that  897  out  of  those  1,083  made  no  use  of  the 
orders  ? 

It  is  so. 

41 7.  Did  they  obtain  no  rehef  whatever  ? 

They  could  apply  again.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  guardians  whether  they 
give  indoor  or  outdoor  relief ;  but  no  one  can  read  these  reports  without  being 
struck  with  this,  that  the  ^luardians  have  in  no  sense  forced  the  workhouse  test 
upon  the  people  until  they  have  exhausted  every  other  means  of  relieving  those 
people,  and  that  it  is  only  when  they  find  that  these  people  are  destitute,  or 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  or  require  medical  treatment,  that  they  offer 
them  the  workhouse;  and  you  may  assume  that  those  persons  who  refuse  it  did 
not  require  relief. 

418.  I  suppose 
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418.  I  suppose  there  was  some  inquiry  made  before  the  issue  of  the  ci  ders  ? 

Yes.  The  first  thing  that  a  relieving  offi^^er  has  to  do  is  to  receive  the  appli- 
cation for  relief.  He  has  then  forthwith  to  visit  at  the  house,  and  only  in  case 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  himself  to  give  the  order;  he  lias  to  bring-  the 
case  when  fully  got  U[)  before  the  relief  committee  to  determine  upon.  Thv  peison 
generally  himself  attends,  if  he  is  able,  before  the  committee,  and  states  his  own 
case. 

419.  That  makes  it  still  more  remarkable,  that  although  tliat  previous  inquiry 
had  been  made  in  these  cases  of  1,083  persons,  yet  of  that  number  only  186 
made  use  of  the  orders  which  were  issued  to  them,  leaving  89/  apparently 
unrelieved,  who  were,  at  any  rate,  prima  fane,  thought  persons  deserving  of 
relief? 

It  is  so. 

420.  Chairman.~\  In  all  these  cases  we  may  presume  that  full  inquiry  was 
made  before  an  order  was  given  for  indoor  relief,  notwithstanding  which,  a 
very  small  per-centage  indeed  of  the  applicants  took  udvant;ige  of  the  order ; 
is  it  not  a  very  singidar  thing  that  in  so  large  a  number  of  cases  the  guardians 
must  have  been  so  entirely  misled  by  the  information  which  was  furnished  to 
them,  and  that  so  very  small  a  number  of  these  applicants  really  required 
relief;  how  do  you  account  for  it?  * 

1  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  in  a  town  to  find  out  what  outj>ide  means 
pers'  ns  may  have  of  living,  because  we  know  from  inquiries  that  have  been 
made  that  living  alongside  of  those  applying  for  relief  there  are  just  as  many 
persins  who  do  not  apply,  but  who  appear  to  be  equally  destitute;  and  if  you 
take  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  most  unions  of  England,  you  will  find  that 
the  amount  of  outdoor  lelief  only  represents  the  amount  of  rent  that  the 
people  pay,  so  that  they  must  have  other  means  of  living. 

421.  Thei  efore,  in  point  of  fact,  one  may  take  this  large  number  of  refusals 
as  a  proof  of  the  great  amount  of  imposture  which  was  sought  to  be  practised 
upon  the  guardians  ?  ' 

That  is  so. 

422.  Earl  of  Milltou-n.]  What  children  are  those  who  are  placed  in  these 
cottage  homes. 

They  are  the  whole  of  the  children  that  fall  destitute  in  Birmingham.  You 
can  only  board  out  the  orphan  and  deserted  children,  therefore,  when  the 
guardians  at  Birmingham  constructed  these  cottages  they  ceased  hoarding  out, 
because  the  orphan  and  deserted  children  of  course  are  the  very  best  chddren, 
and  the  only  children  you  can  depend  upon  keeping  in  a  school.  The  other 
children  are  children  belonging  to  people  who  are  constantly  going  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  women  who  have  illegitimate 
children  who  are  themselves  living  in  the  w  orkhouse  ;  and  their  children  go  to 
school  at  Mar^ton  Git  en. 

423.  That  is  to  say,  ihey  are  children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse 
acccjnipanied  by  their  parents. 

And  orphan  and  deserted  children, 

424.  I  thought  you  said  that  orphans  and  deserted  children  were  hoarded 
out  'i 

No,  because  they  do  not  board  out  now  at  Birmingham,  It  would  absolutely 
ruin  their  schools  if  th'iy  boarded  out  all  the  orphan  and  deserted  children,  and 
lelt  the  people  in  the  cottage  homes  only  with  children  swept  oft"  the  streets  of 
Birmingham,  who  would  remain  only  for  two  or  three  or  four  weeks.  These 
orphan  and  deserted  children  leaven  the  whole  mass,  so  that  they  must  keep 
them  in  their  own  schools. 

425.  Then  there  is  no  further  hoarding  out  at  Birmingham? 
No,  I  think  they  have  a  very  few  remaining. 

(70.)  G  4  426.  All 
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426.  All  children  who  are  brought  undtT  their  supervision  are  sent  to  these 
cottcige  homes  ? 

Ves. 

427.  Why  did  Roruan  Catholics  take  their  children  away? 

There  were  a  good  many  reasons  for  it.  The  guardians  were  extremely 
liberal  there;  they  paid  a  Roman  Catholic  instructor,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
give  the  Roman  Catiiolic  priests  free  access  to  the  children.  But  it  was  found 
in  practice  tliat  if  you  are  putting  150  Roman  Catholic  children  with  350 
Protestant  children,  in  afterlife  the  action  of  the  350  might  have  some  effect 
upon  the  150.  At  uny  rate,  the  Roman  Catholics  preferred  to  have  the 
children  entirely  under  their  own  care,  and  the  guardians  pay  them  5  a  week 
for  each  child,  and  th.-y  pay  the  difference  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
are  all  moved  now  to  their  own  institutions. 

4'2S.  Then  they  are  paid  for  still  out  of  the  rates? 
'ihey  aie  still  paid  1<  r  out  of  the  rates. 

429.  Lord  Balfour.^  Not  to  the  full  amount? 

INo,  1  think  the  guardians  pay  5  5.  a  week  for  each  child  to  the  certified 
homes.  1  consider  that  the  children  at  Marstou  Green  cost  about  7s.  a  week, 
all  included,  'ihe  guardians  would  have  had  to  build  more  homes  if  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  children  had  not  been  taken  away,  and  1  think  it  was  a  very 
good  offer  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  take  them  at  5  s. 

430.  Earl  of  Milltown.l  Is  there  any  supervision  over  those  homes  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  are? 

Yes,  they  are  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  we  inspect 
them. 

431.  To  the  same  extent  as  the  others? 

JVo,  we  go  there  and  satisfy  our'^elves  that  the  children  are  properly  fed 
and  clothed,  and  that  the  cubical  and  superficial  space  is  sufficient. 

432.  Under  whose  management  are  those  scliools? 

One  of  the  scliools  where  the  girls  are  is  managed  by  some  ladies.  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  the  other  home  is  in  the  country  at  Coli  shill,  and  that  is  also 
managed  by  some  Sisters  of  Mercy  ;  but  they  have  some  male  industrial  trainers 
to  look  after  the  boys,  and  the  children  go  out  to  school ;  I  think  at  present  to 
the  village  school. 

433.  Those  schools  are  not  under  official  management ;  they  are  under  a 
voluntary  system  ? 

They  nre  under  a  voluntary  system.  There  are  a  great  numher  of  such 
institutions  in  England  nov/  for  every  denomination,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  to  inspect  them. 

434.  Earl  of  Hopeloun.]  Up  to  what  age  are  the  children  kept  as  a  lule  in 
these  cottage  homes  ? 

The  girls  go  out  at  about  the  age  of  13.  There  is  an  immense  demand 
for  girls  ;  the  demand  is  far  beyond  the  supply  from  Marston  Green.  The  boys 
sometimes  remain  a  little  longer,  till  they  are  J  4,  so  that  they  may  get  a 
little  proficient  in  their  trades;  but  you  may  take  14  as  about  the  age, 
unless  there  is  anything  physically  or  mentally  deficient  in  then). 

435.  Are  any  means  taken  to  keep  them  away  from  the  bad  influence  of 
theii'  former  companions  when  the}"^  go  out  of  tliese  homes? 

This  home  is  nine  miles  from  Birmingham,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
people  coming  to  see  them,  except  their  own  relatives,  and  they  have  a  right  to 
come. 

436.  But  afterwards,  when  they  go  out  into  their  trades,  is  any  supervision 
exercised  over  them  at  all  ? 

Yt  s,  every  child  who  goes  out  from  either  a  workhouse  or  one  of  these  district 
schools,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  union,  in  the  first  place  is  looked  after  by 
the  relieving  officer ;  but  the  Birmingham  board  of  guardians  have  a  special 

mode 
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mode  of  looking  after  them  ;  some  ladies  have  undertaken  to  look  after  them, 
and  they  send  in  a  report  to  the  guardians,  which  I  have  here,  showing,  as  far 
as  they  can  find  out,  the  result  of  the  training  upon  them. 

437.  Chairman.^  Is  there  any  special  regulation  at  Birmingham  with  regard 
to  outdoor  relief  in  the  case  of  women  in  child-birth  r 


438.  How  are  they  dealt  with  ? 

They  are  dealt  with  in  the  lying-in  ward  of  the  workhouse. 

439.  My  question  refers  to  this  :  A  woman,  I  will  assume,  is  actually  confine;! 
of  a  child,  and  then  the  husband  makes  application  for  relief,  saying  that  he  has 
not  enough  to  provide  her  with  necessaries,  iind  so  forth  ;  do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  rule  as  to  granting  relief  in  such  cases  ? 

No,  the  relieving  officer  would  certainly  give  relief  if  the  man  were  des(:itute. 

440.  They  have  not  seen  their  way  to  making  the  rule  wliich  has  been  made 
in  some  unions,  that  in  no  case,  unless  there  is  some  extraordinary  meilical 
difficulty  which  requires  the  attendance  of  a  skilled  medical  officer,  shall  any 
relief  be  given  ? 


441.  With  regard  to  the  test-house,  would  you  explain  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  in  the  test-house  and  the 
treatment  of  an  able-bodied  pauper  who  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  work- 
house ? 

1  have  always  found  great  difficulty  in  knowing  why  these  people  disliked 
the  test-house  so  much,  because  it  is  really  no  more  nor  less  than  the  old 
country  workhouse  with  whitewashed  walls  and  fair  diet ;  but  it  is  confine- 
ment and  labour,  and  they  are  kept  apart  from  all  other  classes,  and  they 
dislike  that. 

442.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  Birmingham  Workhouse  the  able-bodied  paupers 
are  allowed  to  mix  with  other  classes  ? 

They  are  supposed  to  be  kept  apart,  but  they  more  or  less  drift  in  with  the 
partially  disabled  who  are  classed  as  able-bodied  ;  and  there  a^  e  greater  indul- 
gencies  allowed  in  the  workhouse  than  would  be  allowed  in  the  test  house. 
Among  the  aged  and  infirm  men  the  dietary  is  belter,  and  the  work  is  not  so 
hard. 

443.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  men  classed  as  able-bodied  should  mix  with  the  aged  and  infirm  ? 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  define  what  an  able-bodied  man  is  in  a  large  work- 
house. The  old  idea  was  that  no  man  under  60  should  be  classed  as  an  aged 
and  infirm  man  ;  but  now  there  are  very  few  able-bodied  men  in  any  ^^  orkl)Ouse. 
If  you  take  the  number  that  are  classed  as  able-bodied  you  would  find  that  they 
really  are  not  able-bodied,  but  that  they  are  partially  disabled  men  ;  and  in  the 
large  workhouses  they  have  not  the  means  now  of  classifying  or  sufficiently 
testing  really  able-bodied  men  if  they  came  in  there. 

444.  Are  they  not  guided  by  the  report  of  their  medical  officer,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  ? 

V'es,  that  is  their  duty. 

445.  Is  it  a  \ery  difficulr  matter  indeed  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  fit  to 
perform  ordinary  labour  or  not  ? 

They  have  not  got  in  those  workhouses  wards  to  place  these  people  in. 
They  have  been  pushed  out  of  the  wards  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  ciasses  of 
aged  and  infirm. 

446.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  very  vicious  system  indeed  ? 
Yes,  and  we  are  trying  to  alter  it. 


No. 


No. 


(70.) 
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447.  Do  you  know  wliether  they  allow  any  tobacco  in  the  workhouse  to  these 
so-called  able-bodied  men  ? 

No,  I  should  say  not  at  the  test-house. 

448.  But  do  ihey  allow  it  in  the  workhouse  ? 
Not  except  on  the  order  of  the  medical  officer. 

449.  Do  you  think  that  those  ord(  rs  are  at  all  freely  given  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  so  in  Birmingham. 

450.  Is  it  not  the  fiict  that,  there  are  a  great  number  of  orphans  who  are 
placed  in  homes  in  the  different  pans  of  England  for  various  reasons  in  the 
same  wav  as  those  orphans  are  placed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  homes  ? 

Yes. 

451.  It  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Birmingham  or  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
No. 

452.  When  they  are  i)laced  in  such  homes  the  supervision  is  confined  to 
ascertaining  that  the  homes  are  properly  conducted,  is  it  not  ? 

That  is  so. 

453.  You  were  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  regulations 
securing  more  uniformity  in  the  practice  o<  giving  n  liet,  and  you  answered  that 
you  did  not  think  so  ;  that  answer  of  yours  applied  principally,  I  suppose,  to 
populous  places  and  towns  ;  or  would  you  apply  it  generallv  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  in  country  places  you  can  go  beyond  the  prohibitory 
order. 

454.  In  point  of  fact,  the  prohibitory  order  does  apply  some  very  strict 
general  rules,  does  it  not  ? 

It  does. 

455.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  l)e  desirable  or  possible  to  apply 
such  strict  general  rules  to  populous  places  r 

I  am  sure  it  would  not. 

456.  With  regard  generally  to  the  laying  down  of  very  strict  regulations,  is 
it  not  necessary  that  the  guardians  should  take  into  consideration  in  all  cases 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  population,  the  practice  \\hich  had  prevailed 
as  to  relief,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  guide  themselves  by  those  particular 
circumstances,  so  as  to  avoid  any  reaction  arising  from  too  strict  and  sudden  an 
enforcement  of  regulations  which  might  be  otherwise  healthy  ? 

That  is  so. 

457.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  leave  considerable  latitude  to  the 
guardians  ? 

It  is. 

458.  Lord  Balfour.~\  You  put  in  these  regulations  which  are  in  existence  at 
Birmingham,  as  showing  what  the  system  in  Birmingham  is  at  the  present 
time  ? 

Yes. 

459.  But  not  necessarily  to  recommend  them  as  models  for  other  places,  for 
which  they  might  not  be  suitable  ? 

Not  at  all,  but  only  as  showing  what  has  been  done  at  Birmingham,  Perhaps 
the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  Birmingham 
Workhouse,  and  that  is  as  to  the  discontinuance  o!  stiuiulants  in  the  workhouse 
since  1874.  Stimulants  and  extras  before  that  time  were  administered  very 
freely  indeed,  not  only  to  sick  persons,  but,  under  the  recommendation  of  tiie 
medical  officers,  to  persons  in  respect  of  work  and  really  in  the  shape  of  reward 
for  work.  In  18/4  there  were  204  persons  receiving  beer  in  respect  of  labour 
in  the  workhouse,  not  because  they  were  sick,  but  on  account  of  labour.  In 
1883,  which  is  the  date  of  the  last  return  tiiat  I  iiave,  there  w  s  not  one;  the 
whole  of  that  was  discontinued.  There  were  190  persons  in  18/4  receiving  e.xtra 

diet 
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diet  in  respect  of  work.  We  hold  most  strongly  that  for  ordinary  needs  in  the 
workhouse  the  dietary  of  the  workhouse  ought  to  be  sufficient,  and  that  if  not 
sufficient  it  ought  to  be  made  sufficient.  In  1883  there  were  none  ;  both  extra 
diet  and  heer  was  struck  oft'.  Stimulants  for  the  sick  have  remained  pretty 
nearly  stationary  ;  73  sick  persons  were  recfciving  stimulants  in  1874,  und  70  in 
1883. 

460.  Chairman.']  Is  the  diet  in  the  test-house  for  able-bodied  men  the  same 
as  in  the  w  orkhouse  ? 

No. 

461.  Is  it  a  more  severe  diet  in  the  test-house  ? 

It  is  a  very  good  dietary,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  whether  it  is  better  or  worse 
than  the  dietary  in  the  workhou'^e.  It  is,  however,  so  good  a  dietary  that  when 
we  were  considering  what  would  be  the  best  dietary  for  the  able-bodied  men  in 
the  Lancashire  workhouses,  the  Lancashire  guardians  did  not  adopt  it. 

462.  Earl  of  MiUtown.]  What  was  the  extra  diet  given  for? 

It  was  given  for  work.  The  dietary  is  fixed  by  the  guardians  by  the  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Then  the  medical  officer  can  recommend  to 
the  guardiiins  any  person  who  he  may  think  may  require  stimulants  for  any 
particular  work  that  he  may  be  doing ;  and  the  guardians  may  sanction  extra 
diet  for  the  performance  of  any  particular  work  in  the  workhouse.  That  has 
led  to  grt  at  abuse  in  the  workhouses,  because  handy  men  have  really  been 
bribed  to  remain  in  the  workhouse  to  make  themselves  useful  to  the  master,  and 
do  work  for  him  ;  and  the  effect  of  striking  off  the  beer  and  the  meat  at  dinner 
has  been  that  they  have  discharged  themselves  from  the  workhouse. 

463.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  I  think  you  mentioned  that  the  fact  of  a  number  of 
the  orders  for  the  house  having  been  made  no  use  of,  pointed  to  a  good  deal 
of  attempted  imposition  ? 

Yes. 

4^14.  Must  it  be  attributed  entirely  to  imposture,  or  is  it  not  in  many  cases 
due  to  the  intense  dislike  of  res|)ectable  working  people  to  enter  the  house, 
\\hich  would  lead  them  to  endure  almost  any  privation  rather  than  resort  to 
that  relief? 

That  would  be  very  true  in  the  country  ;  but  there  is  certainly  not  that  dis- 
like in  the  towns  to  entering  the  workhouse  at  present. 

465.  Even  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  working  people  ? 
Yes. 

466.  Lord  Balfour  ]  What  we  have  been  calling,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
■  venience,  the  Liverpool  Group,  comprises  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  the  West 

Derby  Union,  and  the  Toxteth  Park  Tmvnship,  does  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

467.  In  1881  the  population  of  the  parish  of  Liverpool  was  210,164,  was 
it  not  ? 

I'hat  was  so. 

468.  And  it  had  decreased  in  the  previous  10  years  by  the  number  of  25,129, 
had  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

469.  But  the  density  of  the  population  still  remained  at  85  persons  to  the 
acre  r 

Yes. 

470.  The  West  Derby  Union  joins  the  parish  of  Liverpool,  does  it  not? 
Yes. 

471.  I  hat  union  had  a  population  in  1881  of  359,273,  or  an  increase  in  the 
previous  10  years  of  102,190? 

Yes. 

(70.)  H  2  472.  There 
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472.  These  changes  in  the  population  make  the  task  of  foreseeing  what  will 
be  required  a  few  years  hence  extremely  difficult  in  such  districts  as  that,  do 
they  not  ? 

It  is  so. 

4:3.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  Liverpool  is  deficient  in  accom- 
modation, but  as  the  population  will,  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
decrease,  it  is  rather  the  West  Derby  Union  that  should  be  expected  to  provide 
additional  accommodation  than  the  Liverpool  Union,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is. 

474.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  ratepayers  to  see  that,  is 
there  not  ? 

Very  grea^t,  indeed. 

475.  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  however  well  managed  a  district  is,  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  poor  district  if  the  population  is  very  dense  to  the 
acre  ? 

Certainly.    The  richer  people  dwell  outside  of  the  parish  or  district. 

476.  Therefore,  if  you  see  in  statistics  that  the  population  is  very  dense  to  the 
acre,  you  may  be  sure  that  problems  affecting  pauperism  are  very  pressing  ones 
in  that  district  ? 

Yes. 

477.  In  this  group  relief  is  administered  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Ordei',  is  it  not  ? 

Yes ;  Liverpool  has  itself  a  select  vestry  elected  in  the  usual  way  of  select 
vestries,  with  a  guardian  qualification  of  50  /.  The  other  unions  are  administered 
under  the  general  law. 

478.  What  action  has  been  taken  by  the  guardians  to  secure  uniformity  of 
relief  for  able-bodied  men,  with  or  without  famihes  ? 

This  short  statement,  I  think,  will  put  it  before  you  :  "  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  winters  having  convinced  Mr.  Henley,  Local  Government  Board  Inspector 
of  the  district,  of  tiie  existence  of  serious  evils  in  connection  with  the  working 
of  the  labour  test  yards  of  the  three  Liverpool  Poor  Law  areas,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  these  evils  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  each  yard  is 
managed  altogether  independently  of  the  other  two,  Mr.  Henley  was  induced 
to  convene  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  the  three  districts  of  Liverpool, 
Toxteth  Park,  and  West  Derby,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency 
and  the  practicability  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  management  of  the  yards. 
Each  Board  sent  representatives  to  the  conference.  Several  meetings  were 
held,  and  the  proceedings  were  generally  marked  by  unanimity.  As  to  the 
desirability  of  bringing  into  harmony  the  practice  of  the  three  boards  in  the 
administration  of  relief  to  able-hodied  poor  (both  out-Joor  and  in-door)  there 
was  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  regulations  for  the  management 
of  this  class  were  a^^reed  upon  and  are  appended  hereto.  The  only  point  upon 
which  any  great  diversity  of  opinion  was  shown,  was  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  labour  yards  open  during  ordinary  seasons.  The  opinion  of 
Mr.  Henley  (an  opinion  which  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  conference)  is 
that  the  labour  yards  should  be  open  only  during  periods  of  abnormal  pressure; 
and  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  particularly  during  the  summer 
months,  able-bodied  poor  requiring  relief  should  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse 
only.  The  conference  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  it  is  expedient  to 
abandon  the  out-door  labour  test  unless  such  pressure  is  felt  in  any  one  of  the 
three  districts  as  to  justify  its  application,  in  which  case  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  other  two  districts.  As  the  rigid  application  uf  the  workhouse  test  in 
ordinary  seasons  may  result  in  some  increase  of  the  numbers  of  in-door  able- 
bodied  poor,  the  conference  proceeded  to  in(iuire  how  far,  with  existing 
workhouse  accommodation,  the  complete  sepa,ration  of  this  class  from  other 
classes  of  inmates,  and  the  enforcing  of  test  labour,  can  be  carried  out.  The 
conference  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  with  the  present  workhouse, 
these  most  desirable  ends  cannot  be  secured,  and  the  necessity  was  admitted 
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of  providing  especial  accommodation  for  this  class.  This  has  been  done  with 
great  advantage  in  the  metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  and  the  conference  are 
satisfied  that  the  making  of  similar  provision  in  Liverpool  would  be  attended 
with  the  best  results.  There  would  be  an  obvious  advantage  in  having  one 
house  for  the  use  of  the  three  districts,  and  the  present  conference  see  no 
difficulties  but  such  as  may  easily  be  overcome,  in  the  way  of  the  necessary 
provision  being  made  by  the  joint  action  of  the  three  boards.  The  regulations 
agreed  upon  for  the  relief  and  management  of  the  able-bodied  poor  are 
appended  hereto." 

47 p.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

This  is  dated  1887- 

480.  "What  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  necessity  of  calling 
together  such  a  conference  ? 

There  were  a  great  number  of  people  walking  about  the  streets  of  Liverpool, 
following  very  much  upon  the  agitation  which  had  taken  place  in  London. 
Many  of  those  persons  were  clamouring  for  work,  and  not  for  relief.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  rioting,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discontent,  and 
they  tried  to  force  upon  the  guardians  the  idea  that  they  were  entitled  to  work, 
and  not  to  relief,  that  they  were  not  to  be  pauperised  by  it. 

481.  Have  you  any  experience  to  guide  you  as  to  what  had  given  rise  to  that 
idea  ? 

No ;  I  can  only  form  an  opinion  from  the  mode  of  relief  that  had  been 
employed  in  those  three  districts,  and  that  was  what  is  called  the  labour-yard. 
Tlie  persons  were  sent  to  work  in  a  stone-yard,  and  they  might,  very  naturally, 
argue  that,  as  they  were  required  there  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  test  labour, 
the  guardians  would  provide  work  for  them,  and  not  relief.  In  one  of  the 
unions  at  least  they  were  paid  for  the  results  of  their  labour,  so  much  a  barrow 
load  of  stones,  and  they  were  not  relieved  according  to  the  necessities  of  their 
family,  and  a  tusk  of  work  enforced  against  them  simply  to  test  them.  The 
resulr,  was,  that  these  people  had  it  in  their  minds  that  the  guardians  were  to 
provide  work  for  them,  and  not  relief.  I  also  found  that  some  of  those  persons 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  being  in  the  labour  yard  winter  after  winter.  One 
man,  in  particular,  had  been  there  16  or  17  years,  and  he  had  evidently  looked 
to  it  as  his  resource  for  winter  work.  They  were  a  very  difficult  class  to  deal 
with.  They  were  men  who  worked  on  the  quays  at  Liverpool,  and  went  there 
in  ti)e  morning  to  endeavour  to  get  work  there,  and  failing  to  get  work  there, 
they  came  to  the  yard.  In  the  result  of  this  conference,  at  which  Mr.  Rathbone 
wiis  kind  enough  to  take  the  chair  on  the  first  occasion,  the  guardians  agreed 
that  they  would  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  secure  uniformity  in  Liverpool, 
and  tliey  have  since  agreed  to  combine  together  West  Derby  and  Liverpool, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  house  similar^  to  the  one  they  have  at  Birming- 
ham. 

482.  So  far  as  you  know,  that  action  has  been  approved  by  the  ratepayers  in 
the  district  ? 

Certainly  it  has,  because  elections  have  taken  place  and  all  the  leading  news- 
papers have  supported  the  idea  of  the  test-house,  and  the  labour-yards  have  not 
been  woi  ked,  with  very  few  exceptions,  at  Liverpool  during  the  whole  of  this 
winter.    In  the  West  Derby  Union  they  have  not  opened  them  at  all. 

483.  Are  there  any  other  points  with  regard  to  these  three  unions  that  you 
would  like  to  bring  before  the  Committee? 

I  think  not. 

484.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  as  to  the  casual 
ward  in  Liverpool  is  similar  to  that  in  London  r 

No  ;  in  London  you  have  one  systetn  over  the  whole  metropolis,  but  in  the 
jaew  scheme  which  they  have  in  Liverpool  the  casual  poor  will  be  relieved  in  the 
same  place  as  the  test-house  ;  so  that  the  Liverpool  people  hope  they  will  get 
the  same  powers  as  they  have  in  London  with  regard  to  detention,  if  necessary. 
They  hope  to  have  one  ward  for  the  whole  of  the  town,  with  the  exception  of 
Toxteth  Park. 

(70.)  H  3  485.  Did 
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4S5.  Did  1  correctly  understand  you  to  say  that  they  hoped  to  have  a  casual 
ward  in  connection  with  the  test-house  ? 

Tijey  intend  to  build  it.  They  have  not  got  it  at  Birmingham,  but  they 
intend  ar  IJverpool  and  West  Derby  to  provide  vagrant  wards,  casual  wards  in 
connection  with  their  test-house,  in  some  central  place. 

486.  What  is  the  present  system  in  Liveipool  ? 

The  present  system  in  Liverpool  is  that  they  are  relieved  at  the  different 
workhouses,  at  the  West  Derby  ^nd  the  Liverpool  and  the  Toxteth  Park  work- 
houses. 

487.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  ward  for  the  casual  applicants  ? 
There  are  wards  for  men  and  wards  for  women. 

488.  And  a  task  of  work  is  assigned,  1  presume  ? 
Yes  ;  the  orders  are  strictly  enforced. 

489.  Lord  Balfour. 1  We  come  next  to  w^hat  we  call  the  Manchester  group, 
which  comprises  the  Manchester  Township,  the  Salford  Union,  the  Chorlton 
I'liion,  and  the  Prestwich  Union  ? 

Yes. 

4QO.  In  Manchester,  the  population  in  1881  was  148,000,  and  the  decrease 
in  the  preceding  10  years  was  25,000,  but  the  density  of  population  to  the  acre 
was  still  90? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

491.  The  population  in  the  other  unions  has  been  increasing,  and  the  same 
problems  as  to  provision  of  accommodation  come  into  consideration  in  this 
group  as  in  the  group  which  you  have  just  mentioned  ? 

Yes 

492.  Has  there  been  any  endeavour  there  to  get  concerted  action  between 
the  boards  of  guardians  ? 

Yes,  following  upon  the  Liverpool  plan,  the  guardians  of  those  four  unions 
agreed  to  meet^  and  they  agreed  to  resolutions  almost  identical  with  the  Liver- 
pool resolutions,  with  this  exception  :  that  they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to 
have  any  joint  action  with  regard  to  closing  the  labour-yard.  However,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  labour-yards  have  been  closed  during  the  whole  of  this 
winter.  Ihey  have  not,  at  the  present  time,  come  to  any  resolution  about 
building  a  joint  house,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  of  the  unions  have  ample 
accommodation  in  their  workhouses  for  able-bodied  men  at  this  time,  and  they 
will,  I  think,  if  necessary,  take  in  the  able-bodied  from  the  other  work- 
iiouses. 

493.  But  there  is,  as  I  understand,  among  those  boards  of  guardians,  the 
same  feeling  with  regard  to  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  the  labour-yard,  unless 
under  circumstances  of  great  emergency  ? 

1  think  they  have  come  now  to  that  conclusion. 

494.  They  have  come  to  that  conclusion  after  experience  extending  over  a 
series  of  years  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  labour-yard  • 

I'^Yes,  and  I  perhaps  might  add  to  that,  that  in  consequence  of  not  having  the 
la1)0ur-yard  open,  the  Manchester  guardians,  and  the  other  guardians,  but 
es])ec'ially  the  Manchester  guardians,  have  felt  it  necessary  this  winter  to  give  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  for  a  short  period,  say  for  a  week,  to  a  man  and  his 
wile  and  several  children,  so  as  to  give  the  man  an  opportunity  of  trying  to  get 
work.  '1  hey  have  done  that  to  some  extent,  and  they  think  it  far  preferable 
to  having  a  place  where  the  people  can  always  look  to  to  get  work  in  the  winter 
whciiever  they  require  it. 

495.  With  regard  to  the  difficult  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  men  tempo- 
rarily out  of  work,  the  Manchester  board  of  guardians  promulgated  a  set  of 
rules  whicli  were  favourably  quoted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1878, 
I  believe  r 

Yes;  I  hand  in  a  copy  of  those  rules  {handing  in  the  same). 

496.  Can 
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496.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  essential  feature  of  those  rules  differing 
from  the  previous  practice  ? 

I  think  ihey  were  about  the  first,  and  almost  every  board  of  guardians  has 
adopted  rules  something  similar  to  those  within  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation 
Order.  Under  those  rules,  certain  persons  were  not  to  receive  outdoor  relief,  but 
were  to  receive  relief  in  the  workhouse  only.  Although  the  Mancht-ster  guardians' 
rules  are  most  excellent,  Manchester  appears  in  this  Tal)le  of  mine  to  be  in  a 
worse  position  than  njost  of  the  other  unions  in  Lancashire  with  regard  to  their 
pauperism  ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  the  density  of  the  pi^pulation  is  so  great 
that  they  have  to  deal  with  the  poor  in  the  middle  of  Manchester,  whiie  their 
more  fortunate  neighbours  outside  have  to  deal  with  a  better  cla^s  of  persons. 
It  might  otherwise  appear  that,  although  they  have  these  regulations,  they  have 
not  adhered  to  them,  looking  at  the  result  of  these  tables. 

497.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  men  temporarily  out  of  woik,  and  the 
hardship  of  obliging  them  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  may  it  be  said,  speaking 
generally,  that  those  who  are  placed  in  that  position  are  almost  invariably 
those  vvho  have  been  imiirovident  and  careless  of  tiieir  future  ? 

1  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  I  think.  Those  who  apply  for  relief, 
as  a  rule,  probably  would  be  of  that  class;  but  in  very  large  towns  like  Man- 
chester, and  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  especially  in  such  times  as  we  have  had 
during  the  last  few  years,  without  any  fault  of  their  own  at  all. 

498.  Do  you  find  that  subscriptions  to  benefit  clubs  and  medical  societies  are 
at  ail  general  in  the  districts  ot  which  you  are  now  speaking  ? 

With  regard  to  those  who  come  for  relief,  bO  far  as  benefit  societies  are  con- 
cerned in  the  towns,  I  hardly  ever  find  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  benefit 
society.  Throughout  the  live  days  on  which  the  Committee  sat  at  Birmingham 
a  short  time  ago,  I  asked  every  one  who  came  in,  and  there  was  ntjt  one  of  them 
who  at  that  time  belonged  to  any  benefit  society.  But  the  figures  and  statistics 
show  that  benefit  societies  and  clubs  are  enormously  used  in  large  towns.  Those 
who  came  upon  the  rates  unfortunately  did  not  belong  to  them. 

/I99.  Does  it  not  point,  at  any  rate,  in  the  direction  of  the  question  which  I 
just  asked,  that  those  who  do  come  upon  the  rates  when  they  are  temporarily  out 
of  work  are  those  who  have  taken  no  care  to  provide  against  such  an  emergency  ? 

1  think  you  may  say  so  generally  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  a  great 
number  of  the  poor  with  very  large  families  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  in 
hard  times  to  keep  up  their  payments,  and  so  they  drop  off  the  clubs. 

500.  You  have  no  experience  or  figures  to  give  us  to  show  how  many  of 
those  who  you  think  would  subscribe  to  benefit  societies,  have  been  so  subscrib- 
ing, and  have  failed  to  continue  from  the  causes  which  you  mention  ? 

1  have  no  figures,  and  I  do  not  think  in  the  towns  it  would  amount  to  very 
much  ;  but  in  the  country  districts  there  is  an  immense  number  of  pe.  sons  tlrit 
have  belonged  to  clubs,  and  have  intended  to  make  provision,  but  the  clubs  have 
failed,  in  towns,  however,  i  seldom  find  that  those  wlio  come  for  relief  are 
members  of  any  benefit  society. 

501.  Is  there  any  exceptional  pressure  in  Lancashire  at  the  present  time  on 
account  of  the  large  works  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  and 
otherwise  ? 

It  certainly  has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  vagrants.  That 
is  the  only  efft  ct  of  it  at  present.  A  great  number  of  persons  have  come  from 
all  parts  of  England,  some  hoping  to  get  employment  and  others  to  see  what  is 
going  on. 

502.  Speaking  from  your  experience,  extending  over  a  considerable  district  of 
country,  should  you  say  that  there  was  anything  to  establish  a  common  belief 
that  the  agricultural  population  being  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  country  is 
tending  to  migrate  to  the  large  towns  : 

No,  my  experience  certainly  does  not  tend  in  that  direction  at  all.    I  have 
seen  a  great  many  statements  that  the  agricultural  labourers  have  tended  to  swell 
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the  mass  of  the  unemployed  in  the  towns.  I  know  nothing  of  London  ;  I  can 
only  speak  of  the  large  towns  in  my  district.  With  regard  to  Lancashire  it 
would  not  he  very  likely  in  such  a  population  as  that  that  we  should  see  much 
of  agricultural  labourer*,  with  the  exception  of  some  from  Cheshire.  North 
of  the  Ribble,  which  is  to  some  extent  an  agricultural  district  certainly,  neither 
the  farmers  nor  the  labourers  have  suffered  at  all ;  they  have  not  felt  the  pres- 
sure that  has  been  felt  elsewhere.  But  I  particularly  asked  the  superinten- 
dent of  outdoor  relief  at  Birmingham,  taking  the  last  three  years,  whether  he 
had  observed  any  number  of  agricultural  labourers  coming  into  the  towns  and 
swelling  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  Warwickshire  has  certainly  been  one 
of  the  most  distressed  agricultural  parts  of  England. 

503.  Might  they  come  into  the  towns  and  get  woik  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
town  population,  and  so  throw  more  of  the  town  population  upon  the  relieving 
officers,  and  not  themselves  actually  come  much  in  contact  with  the  relieving 
officers  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  taking  the  year  1879  as  the  first  year  of  great  dis- 
tress in  the  agricultural  districts,  for  a  few  years  prior  to  that  there  had  been 
a  very  large  depletion  of  the  agricultural  population  into  the  towns  ;  but  they 
went  there  not  to  swell  the  mass  of  the  unemployed,  but  to  get  employment 
in  the  towns.  Everyone  knows  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  ro  keep  young 
and  strong  people  in  the  country  at  that  time.  What  you  h-ive  said  is,  no 
doubt,  true  to  a  certain  extent,  that  having  stronger  and  better  constitutions 
as  a  rule  ihey  have,  to  some  extent,  displaced  a  certain  number  of  the  weak 
men  in  the  towns  who  may  be  out  of  employment ;  but  to  say  that  the  agricul- 
tural population  are  walking  about  the  towns  with  spades  on  their  shoulders 
joining  the  unemployed,  I  believe  is  a  pure  fiction,  so  far  as  any  town  of  which 
I  know  anything  is  concerned  ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  Return  of  the  No.  3 
District,  the  district  which  contains  three  purely  agricultural  counties,  Berks, 
Bucks,  and  Oxon,  Berks  has  only  one  town,  viz.,  Reading,  in  it.  You  will  find  that 
if  there  had  been  any  very  great  distress  among  the  agricultural  labourers  it  must 
have  been  felt  upon  the  poor  rate.  On  1st  January  1877  there  were  7,796 
persons  receiving  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  in  Berkshire,  and  in  1887  thei'c 
were  only  7,030.  In  Bucks  there  were  6,540  in  1877,  and  5,423  in  1887.  In 
Oxfordshire  there  were  7,527  in  1877,  and  6,681  in  I887.  Therefore,  looking 
at  that,  and  looking  at  the  other  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  I 
cannot  believe  that  ihe  theory  of  the  agricultural  labourers  drifting  into  towns 
to  swell  the  unemployed  has  any  foundation  at  all,  or  to  any  great  extent.  I 
have  asked  the  masters  of  the  workhouses  with  regard  to  admissions  into  the 
vagrant  wards,  and  they  cannot  tell  me  that  there  has  been  any  greater  number 
of  men  who  describe  themselves  as  labourers  than  there  were  before. 

504.  What  is  the  provision  in  the  districts  which  you  know  best  for  the 
accommodation  of  vagrants  r 

The  vagrants  are  dealt  with  in  three  ways.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  cellular 
system,  which  is  very  mucli  in  vogue  and  fashion  now,  which  is,  in  fact,  putting 
up  cells  in  the  different  workhouses.  Secondly,  there  are  the  ordinary  bunk 
beds,  which  is  called  the  associated  accommodation.  Thirdly,  you  have  the 
hammocks.  The  accommodation  is  extremely  humble,  but  probably  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  class  of  men  who  come  into  the  vagrant  wards. 

505.  It  would  be  upon  that  class  that  any  pressure  which  would  arise  from 
exceptional  work,  such  as  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  would  be  felt,  would  it 
not? 

Certainly. 

506.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  that  in  Luncashire  at  tlie  present  time  r 

\es.  there  is  some  increase  in  the  number  of  vagrants  who  have  come  info 
the  workhouses.  There  were  386  on  the  1st  of  January  1878,  iind  on  the 
1st  of  January  1888  there  were  484,  a  slight  increase.  But  the  only  thing 
that  surprises  me  is  the  extremely  small  number  of  vagrants  that  occupy  the 
workhouses  in  England  and  Wales.    It  really  amounts  to  nothing. 

507.  Is 
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507.  Is  the  number  increusing-  ? 

i'.  It  has  gone  up  and  down.  1  ihink  the  greatest  number  that  there  has  been 
is  7,020  (on  1st  January  1869),  and  it  has  now  gone  down  to  about  5,620  (on 
1st  January  1888),  in  England  and  Wales. 

508.  What  were  the  provisions  of  the  Act  known  as  Mr.  Pell's  Act; 
Before  Mr.  ]-*ell's  Act  was  passed  a  person  was  detained  until  eleven  o'clock 

in  the  day,  and  was  compelled  to  perform  a  task  of  work.  The  vagrants  them- 
selves complained,  and  I  think  justly,  that  they  were  kept  in  to  such  an  hour 
that  they  could  not  go  upon  a  day's  journey  or  look  f  m-  work.  Therefore  Mr. 
Pell's  Act  was  passed  upon  the  principle  that  a  man  should  remain  111  the  work- 
house, and  do  what  every  other  labourer  has  to  do,  a  day's  work  fur  his  dav's 
lodging  and  his  day's  food,  and  with  this  great  advantage  10  himself,  that  he 
could  be  discharged  tiie  next  morning  at  ai:  earlier  liour.  In  almost  all  the 
country  unions  at  any  rate,  and  in  many  of  the  town  unions,  t::ey  jias-ed  reso- 
lutions allowing  these  men  to  discharge  themselves  as  soon  as  they  had  hud 
their  breakfast  in  tiie  morning;  that  is  to  say,  at  seven  o'cLick  in  the  summer 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  winter. 

509.  You  told  us  that  applicants  for  relief  in  our  towns  are  seldom  members 
of  benefit  clubs  ;  when  they  are,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
regarding  their  allowance  from  the  club,  or  any  part  o("  it,  as  income  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  giving  relief? 

Strictly  speaking,  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as  income. 
I  know  very  little  of  it  in  towns;  but  certainly  in  country  districts  they  gene- 
rally allow  a  man  half. 

510.  Your  experience  as  to  the  practice  coincides  with  that  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  whose  evidence  you  heard  the  other  day  ? 

Yes,  he  put  in  a  summary,  I  think,  about  that.  My  experience  in  country 
unions  is  that  they  are  generally  what  is  commonly  called  liberally  treated  ;  and 
if  one  man  had  not  provided  for  himself,  and  another  man  had  provided  fur 
himself,  it  would  make  all  the  diflPerence  in  giving  out  your  relief  10  the  man. 

511.  It  is  your  experience  that  the  guardians  make  a  more  liberal  })rovision 
for  those  who  have  tried  to  help  themselves  ? 

They  do,  certainly. 

512.  And  you  approve  of  that  r 

Yes,  I  do  ;  but  they  should  treat  it  as  income,  and  add  to  that  sum  what  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  him,  and  no  more. 

513.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  there  is  much  distress  amongst 
the  non-pauper  population  ;  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  but  who 
do  not  actually  apply  for  relief  in  any  one  district  r 

It  does  not  come  within  my  duties  to  inquire  into  it,  except  in  so  far  as  this  : 
that  if  I  find  a  number  of  people  out  of  emplov  ment  in  a  town,  I  liave,  so  far  as 
I  possibly  can,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  likely  to  be  any  gieat  pressure 
upon  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  and  to  advise  them  accordingly.  When 
these  people  were  \valking  about  the  streets  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
1  did  make  some  inquiries  about  it ;  and  there  is  one  gentleman  (I  do  not  know 
whether  your  Lordships  will  have  him  before  you  or  not,  a  guardian  of  a  union) 
who  has  made  it  his  business  to  make  special  inquiry  among  the  class  who  do 
not  apply  for  relief ;  his  name  is  Mr.  M'Dougall,  junior,  of  Manchester.  He  took, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  callings  of  those  who  were  applying  for  non-pauper 
school  fee-,  as  likely  to  be  the  best  evidence  of  those  who  were  in  great  povertv, 
and  yet  were  not  destitute,  but  who  were  applying  for  relief.  But  he  found 
in  practice  that  the  school  fees  were  not  distributed  in  towns  upon  a  common 
principle,  and  therefore  he  had  to  extend  his  inquiries  further,  and  perhaps  the 
Committee  will  permit  me  to  read  a  letta*  which  I  had  from  him  at  that 
time  which  will  explain  what  he  found;  it  is  dated  13th  February  1886: 
"  Gore  House,  Greenhays,  Manchester. — I  have  only  got  through  the  preliminary 
work  necessary  for  the  inquiries  bearing  upon  poverty  in  Manchester  apart  from 
pauperism  ;  but  from  information  I  have  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  I  am 
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convinced  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  vvor.-e  condition  as 
regards  income  than  the  average  apphc;ints  for  Poor  Law  rehef,  and  who  could 
<  not  he  refused  rehef  in  some  shape  if  they  did  apply.    I  have  for  some  time 
been  convinced  of  this  from  hearing  the  cases  of  applicants  for  school  fees  both 
in  Manchester  township  and  the  Chorlton  Union ;  but  I  have  gone  beyond  the 
facts  that  come  to  my  notice  as  a  guardian  and  visited  many  families  in  great 
povei  ty,  from  whom  no  application  to  any  puijlic  charity  is  made  at  all.    I  have 
endeavoured  to  get  at  the  truth  on  three  points:  1.  How  families  can  exist  in 
moderate  health  on  incomes  of  average,  say  five  perscms  ('say  two  iidults  and 
three  children)  at  I  s.  9  d.  per  head  per  week.    2.  Why  do  many  such  families 
not  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief?    3.  What  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of 
such  fan  ilies  in  the  town?    So  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  existence  is  only 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  bread  and  ot  her  provisions,  and  the 
help  tiiat  is  given  by  n  latives  in  work  at  regular  employments,  and  some, 
though  not  much,  assistance  given  by  persons  visiting  from  religious  and  other 
institutions.    1  he  main  help  comes  from  relatives  and  neighijours.    1  he  low 
price  of  bread  enables  those  in  full  work  to  be  generous  in  giviuii  food.    I  am 
certain  that  if  food  had  been  dear  there  would  now  be  a  condition  of  distress  in 
the  town  that  could  only  be  met  by  relief  measnres  of  a  public  kind.    Rent  is 
also  iiiuch  more  moderate  than  a  few  years  ago,  when  employment  was  more 
abumiant.    W  ith  regard  to  the  second  point,  J  am  glad  to  find  a  very  strong 
aversion  to  seeking  Poor  Law  relief;  principally  on  tlje  ground  of  a  desire  not 
to  be  known  as  paupers.    This  does  not,  arise  in  any  great  exti  nt  from  an  idea 
of  hard  usage  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  to  relieve,  but  a 
wish  to  be  independent  oi  pauperism.    .1  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  attempt- 
iiig  to  lorm  a  correct  opinion  of  the  numbers  of  persons  in  a  stale  of  sharp 
poverty.    'I he  numbers  of  the  applicants  for  school  fees  supply  no  data  for 
calculation,  as  many  more  children  are  admitted  free  to  Board  schools,  and  at 
several  denominational  schools  children  are  admitted  free  for  a  time,  or  fees 
are  paid  by  members  of  congregations  foi' them  ;  and  tliere  are  many  adults  in 
a  ciistres.-ed  condition  who  have  no  children  of  school  age  dependent  upon  them. 
For  the  year  1884  I  v»as  able,  1  thmk,  very  nearly  tu  state  the  proportion  of 
the  paupe)-  class  to  population ;  that  is,  of  persons  either  actually  receiving* 
Poor  Law  relief,  or  likely  to  apply  for  it  from  having  previously  done  so,  viz., 
9  78  as  the  per-centage  of  persons  actually  paupers  or  likely  to  become  so. 
But  1  entirely  fail  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  per-centage  of  the  very  poor  persons 
v\hose  means  are  as  scanty  as  the  average  pauper  in  the  population.    1  can  only 
state  my  conviction  that  the  numbers  have  largely  increased  during  1885,  and 
that  there  are  now  in  Manchester  a  large  number  of  persons  in  \  ery  poor 
circumstances."    lhat  is  dated  February  1886,  just  at  the  time  of  the  last 
pressure  in  Manchester.    Mr.  M'Dougall's  conclusion  is,  that  there  are  fully  as 
many  pa-sons  who  are  quite  as  destitute,  and  who  do  not  apply  for  reiiel,  as 
those  living  alongside  ot  them,  who  apply  for  relief    He  gives  excellent  reasons, 
1  thmk,  why  these  people  do  not  apply.    These  people  fortiaiately  do  not  wish 
to  give  up  their  feelings  of  independence,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  herded 
among  the  pauper  class. 

514.  You  would  be  unwilling  to  do  anything  to  break  down  that  feeling  until 
it  Mas  absolutely  necessaiy  chat  those  people  should  apply  lor  relief: 

Most  certainly  ;  everything  should  be  done  to  prevent  them  applying. 

515.  In  your  district  I  understand  that  the  amount  of  the  school  fees  is, 
especially  at  present,  an  unsafe  test  of  the  amount  of  distress,  because  there  has 
been  a  considerable  relaxation  amongst  the  guardians  of  the  rules  under  which 
they  give  this  free  education,  has  there  not  ? 

1  hat  is  so,  especially  at  Liverpool,  and  the  Birmingham  guardians  are  follow- 
ing it.  In  practice  thev  allow  the  School  Board  to  promise  payment  at  any  rate, 
and  they  pay  the  bill  eventually.  The  scliool  fees  have  largely  increased.  I  here 
is  no  basis  to  go  upon  as  to  a  state  of  absolute  destitution  in  a  town.  Their 
object  is  to  assist  the  School  Board  in  getting  the  children  into  the  schools. 

516.  Is 
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516.  Is  there  any  connection  or  concerted  action  in  any  part  of  your  dis- 
trict between  the  guardian:*  and  the  Ch;irity  Organisation  Society,  and  its 
brttnches  ? 

There  is  very  little.  Both  at  Mancliester  and  at  Liverpool  persons  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  or  to  other  societies  which  administer 
charity  among  the  people  ;  but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  The  only 
place  where  there  has  l^een  re;dly  an  honest  attempt  to  take  off  the  hands  of  the 
guardians  all  persons  who  ought  not  to  be  receiving  Poor  Law  relief  is  at  Oxford. 
There  has  lately  been  a  great  re-action  against  that,  however,  headed  by  the 
Member  for  the  city.  He  cons-idered  that  too  httle  out-door  relief  was  given  in 
tlie  town,  and  lie  h  is  taken  rather  a  hostile  action  to  the  g^entlemen  who  have 
been  organising  the  relief  principally  members  of  the  University.  For  some 
few  years  the  out-door  relief  has  very  much  decreased  there,  and  they  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  relieve  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  they  did  not 
think  ought  to  come  on  the  poor  rates  at  all. 

5  <  7.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  recommendation  with  regard  to  that  class  of 
paupers  whom  1  described  to  Sir  Hugh  Owen  the  other  day  as  "  in  and 
outers  "  ? 

No  qnestion,  I  think,  has  been  more  disturbing  to  boards  of  guardians  than 
the  question  of  per-  ons  vvhu  are  going  in  and  out  of  workhouses.  Many  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  Local  Government  Board  about  it.  We  have  really 
nothing-  to  recnmmend  in  the  matter.  We  cannot  tell  the  relieving  officer  not 
to  let  them  go  in  between  the  meetings  o'  the  guardians,  liecause  he  acts  inde- 
pendently of  the  guardians,  and  he  is  obliged  to  give  orders  for  admission  to 
destitute  persons  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  The  North  Western  Conference 
this  year  passed  resolutions  to  memorialise  the  Local  Government  Board  to  give 
greater  powers  of  detention.  No  action  has  been  taken  upon  that,  and  I  do  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  thnt  the  House  of  Commons  would  listen  to  any  greater 
powers  of  detention  being  granted  We  shouli  have  th."^  cry  of  "  'J'he  Bastille" 
raised  again,  as  it  was  raised  about  40  years  ago. 

51 They  have  a  more  drastic  system  in  America,  have  they  not  - 

In  New  York  a  person  comes  up  before  an  officer  who  administers  out-relief 
and  he  states  his  case,  and  the  officer  tells  him  :  "  '^V'e  have  only  one  system 
here  for  the  able-bodied  men,  and  that  is  that  we  take  you  into  our  poor-Iiouse 
for  three  months  ;  we  do  not  want  you  to  come  in  at  all,  but  if  you  cannot  get 
on  without  it  we  will  give  you  a  ticket  to  come  into  the  poor-house;  but  you 
must  endorse  this  ticket  and  say  that  you  commit  \ourself  to  the  poor-house  for 
three  montiis,"  and  the  man  endorses  the  ticket  at  the  back  and  commits  himself 
to  the  poor  house  for  three  months. 

519.  I  understand  that  you  do  not  recommend  that  system;  but  you  simply 
state  that  that  is  the  practice  in  America  r 

I  certainly  do  not  recommend  it ;  i  am  not  in  favour  ofit ;  I  believe  it  would 
be  perfectly  imps  acticable. 

520.  Earl  of  Milltown~\  The  system  which  you  have  spoken  of  only  applies, 
I  suppose.,  to  able-bodied  applicants? 

Only  with  regard  to  able-bodied  men. 

521.  Chairman]  What  are  the  exact  conditions  under  which  that  order  is 
enforced  in  the  United  States? 

It  is  only  in  New  York.  Each  State  has  its  own  laws.  The  inmates  of  the 
workhouses  are  of  two  classes,  persons  committed  for  offences  and  paupers  self- 
committed  from  destitution.  The  process  of  self-commitment  is  as  follows  : 
Upon  the  application  of  an  able-bodied  person,  he  is  required,  as  a  condition  of 
relief,  to  endorse  an  order  for  admission  to  the  workhouse,  thus  committing  him- 

(70.)  I  2  self 
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Pelf  for  a  period,  Avhich  is  generally  three  months.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  form  of  commitment : 

The  Superintendent  of  the  -workhouse  will  receive  C  R  ,  native 

of  U.  S.  who  stand?  committed  to  the  workhouse 

for  three  months. 

Aged  .    By  occupation  .  Residence, 

in  city  aud  county  years.    Cause,  destitute. 

Department  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction,  Xevv  York. 
187 

(signed)    A  B  

Commissioner  of  Public  Charities 
and  Correction. 


(Endorsement.) 
I  hereby  consent  to  the  within  commitment. 

(signed)    C  R  . 

Though  the  commitment  is  for  a  definite  period,  I  was  informed  that  the  Com- 
missioners almost  invariably  discharf^e  a  self  committed  pauper  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  employment. 

.522.  Earl  Spencer.']  What  is  the  number  of  men  who  commit  themselves 
in  that  way  in  Ne'v  York  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 

I  could  not  Jinswer  that  (]UPstion.  There  was  a  considcrabe  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  jioorliouse  when  I  visited  it.  There  is  no  ont-relipf  at  all  given  in 
New  York  at  the  present  moment ;  they  have  discontinued  that  entirely;  it  is 
only  a  system  of  indoor  relief  They  have  got  rhe  whole  of  the  charitable 
organisations  in  New  York  embodied  together,  and  they  have  offices  there  where 
people  can  get  relief. 

523.  Lord  Balfour.]  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  giving  out-door  relief 
in  supplement  to  and  in  respect  of  contributions  by  the  relatives  of  the  person 
relieved  ? 

I  think  tliat,  in  the  first  instance,  the  family  should  be  required  to  take  charge 
of  the  person  ;  but  it  is  often  absolutely  impossible  to  do  so,  their  relatives 
being  scattered  all  over  the  country.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians, 
then  to  enforce  the  legal  obligations  against  any  member  of  the  family  who  can 
possibly  pay,  because  the  family  ought  to  provide  for  their  relative  before  the 
public  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  There  is  a  difficulty,  of  course,  as  to  brothers 
and  sisters  and  uncles  and  aunts,  inasmuch  as  you  have  no  legal  obligation 
against  them,  asid  all  you  can  do  is  to  let  tliera  know  that  if  they  do  not  fake 
charge  of  the  person,  or  contribute  to  his  maintenance,  he  Will  be  removed  to  the 
workhouse. 

524.  What  I  meant  was  not  the  granting  of  relief  which  was  recovered  from 
the  relatives  ;  but  thcic  are  some  who  advocate,  instead  of  offering  the  poor- 
house  as  a  test  of  destitution,  that  inasmuch  as  the  poorhouse  costs  so  many 
shillings  a  week  to  the  ratepayeis,  a  contribution  should  be  asked  from  the 
relatives  and  supplemented  from  the  rates  ;  I  want  to  get  your  experience  u])on 
that  point.  Those  people  would  receive  out-door  relief  in  respect  of  their  rela- 
tions making  up  some  part  of  an  adequate  maintenance? 

Then  the  relief  given  would  be  inadequate  if  the  rest  were  to  be  supplemented 
by  relations.    That  is  done  in  a  great  many  cases. 

525.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  ? 

I  think  upon  the  whole  it  is  certainly  right,  because  the  guardians  have  no 
.  power. 
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power,  and  they  have  no  riglit  to  give  relief  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
and  if  you  found  that  the  lamily  were  providing  so  much  you  would  only  have 
to  supplement  it  out  of  the  rates  The  poor  people  themselves,  I  may  add,  do 
not  like  that  system,  because  they  think  that  the  <2,'uardians'  pavment  is  a  more 
certain  one,  and  they  would  rather  that  the  guardians  acted  as  their  accents  to 
get  the  money  fi  om  the  r(4atives.  The  recipients  of  the  relief  would  rather 
receive  the  whole  sum  from  the  guardians. 

J 26.  Out  of  doors? 
()ut-relief. 

.527.  Is  that  a  wise  policy  for  hoards  of  guardians  to  pursue,  or  will  it  have 
the  tendency  to  educate  people  into  relying  upon  that,  and  expecting  to  get  it, 
and  not  having  to  go  into  the  workhouse  before  they  obtain  relief? 

Those  are  cases  as  I  understand  that  would  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  but 
cases  of  old  people  probably  receiving  out-do!)r  relief.  It  is  a  qutstion  whether 
you  make  up  from  the  rates  the  amount  that  the  family  contribute,  and  make 
the  family  pay  it  direct  to  the  pauper,  or  whether  you  give  adequate  relief  to 
the  pauper,  and  receive  from  the  relatives  the  amount  which  you  have  agreed 
upon. 

528.  Then,  are  we  to  understand  that  your  recommendation  of  that  system 
is  confined  to  the  cases  of  aged  people  ? 

I  certainly  would  not  give  it  to  able-bodied  peojjle,  but  only  to  the  aged  or  sick. 

529.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  the  provision  of  stimulants  in  the 
workhouses  in  your  district  ? 

I  have  already  mentioned,  I  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  sick  poor,  it  is  a 
medical  question  entirely,  and  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  otificer  as  to  the  treatment  of  his  patients ;  but  with  regard  to  giving 
stimulants  (or  the  performance  of  labour,  very  little  of  that  goes  on  in  Lancashire 
at  all,  and  it  has  been  very  much  reduced.  The  difference  in  the  amount"  of 
stimulants  given  in  the  workhouses  is  something  very  striking  indeed.  This  is 
taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Return,  which,  I  dare  say,  you  have  had  before 
you.  I  find  that  in  some  workhouses  there  is  no  stimulant  at  all  given  to  the 
sick,  in  others  it  goes  up  from  4  d.  to  as  much  as  4  5  d.  for  the  year  ;  that  is 
per  head  for  t!ie  whole  number  of  inmates  in  a  particular  workhouse.  The 
practice  is  extremely  different,  but  I  do  not  see  that  the  guardians  or  anyone 
would  have  power  to  restrict  it,  because  it  is  a  medical  question,  and  if  a 
medical  man  thinks  that  his  patients  require  stimulants,  he  must  give  them  to 
them. 

530.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  With  regard  to  that  system  which  Lord  Balfour 
referred  to  of  supplementing  the  assistance  of  relatives  by  help  from  the  rates, 
are  we  to  understand  that  you  would  not  approve  of  it  except  in  the  case  of  aged 
pei  sons  or  sickness  ? 

Able-bodied  persons  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  work- 
house. 

531.  Would  it  not  on  principle  apply  equally  in  the  case  of  workmen  who  are 
shut  out  from  their  employment,  in  the  time  of  a  frost,  for  instance  ? 

No,  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  agree  to  that,  because  it  would  very  soon  come- 
to  using  the  rates  in  aid  of  wages. 

532.  You  think  that  that  would  be  objectionable? 
Yes. 

533.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  With  regard  to  these  benefit  clubs,  how  much  a 
week  do  the  men  us  uillv  pay  to  them  on  an  average  ? 

That  I  can  hardly  tell  you  ;  the  payments  are  very  various.  Some  of  the 
clubs  give  only  relief  in  cases  of  sickness ;  there  are  clubs  in  existence  now 
which  grant  deferred  annuities,  and  they  vary  very  much.  Some  of  the  sick 
clubs  include  a  man's  whole  family.  Without  figures  before  me  I  could  not 
give  a  proper  answer  to  that  question. 

534.  I  suppose  it  is  a  substantial  sum  in  a  good  many  cases,  considering  the 
amount  of  wages  that  the  man  woud  probably  be  earning  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  considerable  per  centage  on  his  wages,  undoubtedly. 
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535.  So  that  it  would  be  no  sign  of  improvidence  on  the  part  of  a  working 
m;in  that  he  did  not^  belong  to  one  of  these  clubs,  supposing  him  to  have  a  large 
family,  for  instance  r 

I  think  they  could  almost  all  of  them,  unless  they  had  an  exceptionally  large 
fatiiily,  belong  to  an  ordinary  sick  club.  To  the  club  which  is  most  required, 
namely,  a  club  for  deferred  annuities  to  provide  for  them  in  old  age,  1  do  not 
think  that  thev  all  could  belong. 

536.  That  was  the  kind  of  clubs  to  which  my  noble  fiiend  was  alluding  in 
one  of  his  questions,  in  which  he  seemed  rather  to  indicate  that  the  fact  of 
their  not  belonging  to  these  benefit  clubs  might  be  taken  as  prima  facie  evidence 
that  the\  were  not  very  deserving  persons  ? 

I  am  unable  to  go  further  with  the  town  clubs,  for  I  know  nothing  about 
them. 

537.  With  regard  to  the  vagrant  wards,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the 
country  districts  they  are  not  managed,  as  a  rule,  on  the  cellular  principle  ? 

In  some  country  districts  they  are. 

538.  But  not  as  a  rule  ? 

\es.  I  should  think  there  is  quite  an  ( qual  number  of  cellular  wards  in  my 
district  as  of  associated  x^  ards. 

539.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  would  it  not,  that  they  should  all  be  managed 
on  that  system  ? 

No  two  j  eople  agiee  as  to  what  is  the  best  sj'stem.  A  few  years  ago,  every- 
one was  in  favour  of  these  cellular  wards  ;  but  now  I  think  they  are  rather 
tiled  of  the  great  cost  of  them,  and  they  wish  they  had  never  constructed 
them. 

540.  We  understood  from  Sir  Hugh  Owen  on  the  last  day  that  we  met,  that 
the  cellular  principle  was  that  generally  adopted  now^  in  the  metropolis,  and  one 
of  which  he  approved  ? 

Yes. 

541.  What  constitutes  a  vagrant  ? 

A  man  who  is  casually  destitute  within  the  district.  We  ought  not  to  call 
bim  a  vagrant. 

5/]  -'.  I  was  rather  struck  by  the  statement  in  the  letter  which  you  read,  that 
m  Manchester  there  is  as  large  a  number  of  persons  in  an  equally  destitute 
state  who  do  not  apply  for  relief  as  of  those  who  do  apply  for  relief? 

That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Dougall. 

543.  And  yet  I  suppose,  relief  is  only  given  to  those  who  are  really 
destitute  ? 

Relief  is  only  given  to  those  who  apply  first  of  all,  and  to  those  who  are  really 
destitute.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  guardians  to  go  and  hunt  for  destitu- 
tion ;  they  have  to  wait  until  a  person  appUes  to  them. 

544.  That  would  mean,  would  it  not^  that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  in  an  absolute  state  of  destitution  in  Manchester,  who  receive 
no  relief  whatever  ? 

That  is  so. 

545.  Chairman.']  Can  it  be  the  fact  that  they  are  persons  in  an  absolute 
state  of  destitution,  because,  if  so,  they  must  starve;  do  you  not  rather  mean 
that  they  are  i^  a  relative  condition  ot  destitution  ? 

1  hey  are  equally  poor  with  those  who  receive  relief. 

546.  The  word  "  destitute  "  hardly  means  what  is  intended,  because  if  a  man 
is  destitute,  lie  must  starve  ? 

I  should  have  said  equally  poor. 

547.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  I  was  rather  under  the  impression  that  those  who 
apply  for  relief  as  destitute  and  obtain  it  would,  unless  they  did  so  obtain 
relief,  starve  ? 

I  do 
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1  do  not  think  tiiat  would  follow.  There  is  such  abundant  charity  among 
the  poor  themselves,  ;;nd  anioug  their  neighbours,  that  I  think  it  would,  be 
extremely  hard  to  find  in  tlie  large  towns  any  persons  actually  starved  to 
death. 

548.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  They  would  get  c'larity  proliably  from  their  next- 
door  neighbours,  ahnost  l)ut  n<>t  quite  as  poor  as  themselves  ? 

Yes,  there  is  abundant  charity. 

549.  Earl  of  Ilopetoun.]  Do  you  think  that  the  vagrants  are  in  the  luvhit  of 
picking  and  choosing  the  workhouse  they  will  go  to  ? 

Yes,  I  have  not  the  least  douht  that  thty  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  that,  and 
that  they  go  to  the  workhouse  where  they  will  receive  the  hest  treatment  My 
opinion  of  the  class  that  go  to  the  workhouse  is  that  they  are  an  extremely  poor 
class,  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  mentally  and  physically  incapable  of 
earning  their  own  living,  and  I  can  give  you  one  example  to  show  you  how  poor 
the}  are.  The  iare  of  a  workhouse  is,  in  the  morning,  6  oz.  of  bread 
and  a  pint  of  gruel,  and  in  the  evining  the  same,  or  8  oz.  of  hread-and- 
water.  If  you  substitute  gruel  for  the  additional  2  oz.  of  bread,  you  imme- 
diately increase  the  number  of  persons  in  a  particular  workhouse,  showing  what 
an  inducement,  a  little  waim  food  is  to  people  to  go  iuio  a  workhouse.  And. 
if  you  look  at  the  discipline  of  a  casual  ward  now,  no  one  could  possibly  believe 
that  any  man  would  go  in  there  unless  he  was  really  destitute. 

550.  Lord  Thring.]  You  told  us  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  supplement 
the  Poor  Law  by  charity  at  Oxford,  and  that  it  was  very  much  opposed  ;  upon 
what  ground  do  you  imagine  the  attempt  was  opposed  ? 

1  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  have  one  of  the  Oxford  witnesses  before 
you  ;  but  the  ground  upon  which  Mr.  Hall  was  opposed  to  it  was,  that  there 
vVas  not  a  ;-iifficieot  amount  of  out-door  relief  given  to  the  people  in  Oxford,  and 
that  he  thought  that  they  wi  re  too  hard  upon  certain  classes  of  persons,  olfering 
the  workhouse  too  freely. 

551.  But  1  do  not  understand  you,  yourself,  to  expres>^  disapprobation  of  she 
attempt  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law  by  charity? 

Mr.  Hall  thought  that  the  chariiable  persons  did  work  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  guardians  themselves;  I  most  strongly  approve  of  it :  I  think  the 
University  were  to  be  highly  commended  for  what  they  did. 

552.  Could  you  suggest  any  particular  mode  in  which  you  think  it  might  be 
done  mt)St  advantageously  r 

It  only  can  be  done,  I  think,  where  you  can  find  a  body  of  persons  with 
time  and  means  at  their  disposal,  and  who  have  the  inclination  to  take  up  such 
very  hard  work.  There  are  very  few  pictces  where  you  would  find  that,  i)ut 
I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Davy,  will  give  you  some  evidence  about  that  with 
regard  to  Germany. 

5.X'5.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  what  was  the  reason  why  it  was  thought  that 
the  guardians,  rather  than  other  people,  ought  to  relieve  those  persons  at 
Oxford  r 

There  were  certain  cases  brought  out  which  they  thought  ought  to  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  guardians,  and  not  by  the  Charity  Society.  'Ihey  thought 
that  these  persons  might  fall  between  two  stools,  in  fact.  It  has  not 
been  the  case  ;  but  I  would  rather  not  enter  into  the  controv  ersy. 

554.  My  difficulty  is  in  understanding  upon  what  ground  any  persons 
should  object  to  the  poor  being  relieved  by  charity  rather  than  out  of  the 
rates : 

I  think  that  the  ground  that  would  be  taken  would  be  this  :  that  if  you  have 
an  admirable  society  workmg  to  take  up  uU  persons  who  ought  not  to  he 
receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  you  would  then  enable  the  Poor  Law  guardians  to 
administer  I'elief  more  firmly  and  more  strictly  than  they  would  if  they  did  not 
know  that  the  law  was  really  tempered  by  charity  organisation. 

(70.)  1  4"  555.  Then 
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555.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  are  persons  who  will  argue 
that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  discourage  by  means  of  charituble  organisation  the 
granting  of  relief  out  of  the  )  ates,  and  that  rehef  out  of  the  rates  is  therefore 
more  beneficial  to  the  poor  than  rehef  given  as  charity  ? — It  would  appear  so  ; 
but  I  think  the  argument  of  those  who  wish  to  give  more  out  door  l  elief  would 
lie  that  they  have  no  power  to  compel  charity  organisation  to  do  anv  particular 
thing,  and  ihar  they  would  be  perhaps  depriving  the  destitute  of  a  legal  right 
to  rehef. 

5.56.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  What  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Member  for 
Oxford  ol)jected  to  was,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  out-door  relief  now  given, 
and  that  he  objected  to  the  too  strict  terms  under  which  it  was  given  ? 

That  was  the  commencement  of  the  controversy. 

557.  Earl  Spencer.]  Were  they  able  to  show  that  improvidence  was  encouraged 
l)y  too  great  private  rehef  being  given,  because  that  might  be  one  of  their  objec- 
tions, I  presume  ? 

No,  I  think  not;  it  was  entirely  a  question  as  to  whether  tiie  guardians  were 
not  handing  over  to  some  one  ehe  cases  which  they  ought  to  have  taken  up 
themselves. 

.558.  With  regard  to  the  vagrants,  or  what  you  call  the  casual  poor,  in  a 
district,  where  do  they  generally  come  from  ? 

They  have  generally  black  coats  on,  which  makes  me  think  that  they  come 
from  towns,  as  a  rule  ;  but  you  cannot  believe  a  word  they  say  as  to  where  they 
come  from,  because  they  have  reasons  for  never  telling  j;ou  the  truth.  If  you 
ask  a  man  at  Oxford  where  he  has  come  from,  and  if  he  says  that  he  has  come 
from  Bath,  he  has  probably  come  round  by  Norihamptoii  and  Bletchley  and 
somewhere  else  to  get  to  Oxford.  You  can  never  believe  what  they  sav.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  pocr  people  from  towns. 

559.  Not  agricultural  labourers  ? 

Certainly  not.  I  liave  constant  complaints  from  living  in  the  country  of  the 
inundation  of  people  from  the  towns  walking  about  the  country, 

;',6o.  There  are  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  there  not,  when  the  rural  unions 
are  full  of  these  people  ? 

Yes ;  at  the  time  of  the  hop-picking  in  Kent  the  casual  wards  are  filled 
witli  hop-pickeis.  But  I  think  that  it  is  almost  an  insult  to  most  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  suggest  to  them  that,  when  they  are  going  "  up  the 
country,"  as  they  call  it  near  London  in  search  of  work,  they  get  lodgings  at  the 
puldic  expense  in  the  vagrant  wards  of  a  workhouse.  I  believe  the  great  bulk 
of  them  would  scorn  the  idea. 

561.  In  the  midland  counties  are  there  not  certain  periods  of  the  year  when 
the  vagrant  population  st  em  to  be  coticentrated  in  the  large  towns,  and  passing 
through  and  using  the  workhouses  ? 

Yes,  at  particular  times  they  come.  For  instance,  before  the  Derby  there  is  a 
perfect  influx  of  persons  going  in  that  direction,  but  they  never  occupy  the 
Epsom  Workhouse  on  the  Tuesday  night  before  the  Derby ;  and  it  is  the  same 
at  Windsor,  the  night  before  the  cup  day  at  Ascot. 

562.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  You  know  the  agricultural  districts  well ;  within  your 
o"n  experience  are  there  a  large  number  of  agricultural  labourers  leaving  the 
villages  ;  is  there  any  depopulation  of  the  villages  ? 

The  Registrar  General's  Report  points  out  very  clearly  that  dwellers  in  towns 
are  increasing  very  largely  as  compared  with  dwellers  in  the  country;  but  if 
one  looks  at  the  returns  of  the  {)opulation,  they  do  not  show  that  there  is  any 
material  decrease  of  the  labourers  in  tlie  country  flistricts.  This  we  all  know ; 
that  the  young,  and  the  strong,  and  the  men  with  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
have,  long  before  this  agricultural  depression,  been  leaving  the  agricultural 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  better  work  in  towns ;  but  I  have  not 
lately  heard  in  any  part  of  my  district,  which  is  a  great  deal  of  it  agri- 
cultural, of  any  number  of  men  leaving  the  agricultural  districts  to  go  into  the 
towns, 

563,  Does 
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563.  Does  that  apply  to  the  occupiers  of  cottages? 
Certainly. 

564.  Are  there  many  cottages  vacant  in  your  district  from  the  migration  of 
agricultural  labourers? 

I  hardly  know  that  officially ;  but  I  have  considerable  intercourse  with  very 
large  land  agents,  and  I  asked  the  question  on  Saturday  of  one  of  the  largest 
land  a(>ents  in  the  middle  of  England,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  quite  an 
exception  to  have  an  agricultural  cottage  vacant. 

565.  Chairman. ~\  It  is  the  case,  is  it  not,  that,  as  a  rule,  vagrants  are  a 
specia  I  class  ? 

Yes ;  I  think  there  is  always  an  army  of  men  walking  about  the  country  who 
subsist  by  begging  and  in  the  workhou-es  ;  but  the  numbers  we  relieve  in  the 
workhouses  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  actual 
vagrant  class.  They  are  a  pretty  good,  barometer.  In  times  of  great  depression 
tlie  numlx  r  of  those  men  are  supplemented  by  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  the 
people  out  of  the  towns. 

566.  But  a  large  proportion  of  those  vagrants  are  always  men  wlio  prefer 
that  lite  to  any  other,  for  various  reasons  ? 

Quite  so. 

5*^7.  You  told  us,  I  belie\  e,  in  the  course  of  your  prcvdous  examination,  that 
you  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  considerable  increase  of  vagrants  generally; 
but  just  now  you  used  the  expression  that  many  persons  compldned  of  an  inun- 
dation of  people  into  their  neighl'ourhood  ;  is  that  quite  consistent  ? 

I  draw  a  distinction  between  vagrants  and  casual  poor.  We  have  no  great 
increase  of  casual  poor  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  there  is  a  great  complaint  of  a 
great  number  of  persons  walking  about  the  country  who  come  out  of  the  towns. 
If  Mr.  Pell's  Act  is  strictly  enlorced,  a  great  proportion  of  tiiose  people  will 
never  come  near  the  workhouse  at  all. 

568.  In  your  agricultural  districts,  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  observe  that 
recently  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  numiber  of  those  vagrants  who  apply 
to  the  workhouse  ? 

There  is  a  small  increase,  but  nothing  very  large.  The  only  place  where 
there  has  been  complaint  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ship  Canal  at 
Manchester,  Warrington,  and  those  places  where  where  tiiey  have  gathered 
together. 

569.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  T  believe,  in  all  parts  of  rural  England  the  births 
exceed  the  deaths,  and  therefore  there  is  always  a  surplus  population  to  be 
disposed  of  ? 

Yes. 

570.  Unless  there  is  any  marked  chan^e  in  the  system  of  agriculture,  is  it 
not  inevitable  that  that  surplus  population  should  drift  away  to  the  towns  ? 

Y"e?,  but  they  have  certainly  drifted  more  in  the  last  20  years  than  they 
did  in  the  20  years  berore. 

571.  One  word  about  the  contributions  which  are  exacted  from  persons  who 
are  able  to  supjjort  their  relations.  The  practice  would  be  this,  would  it  not, 
that  where  it  was  tliought  that  there  were  relations  lial)le  to  contril)ute  to  the 
support  of  those  who  were  applying  for  relief,  application  would  be  made  to 
them;  that  if  it  was  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  they  could  pay,  a  sum  would  be 
fixed,  either  for  the  whole  of  their  maintenance  or  a  portion  of  it;  and  that  if 
they  were  unwilling  to  contribute,  the  case  would  be  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate foi'  a  magistrate  s  order  ? 

Yes. 

572.  But  it  may  frequently  happen  that  although  there  are  relatives  quite 
capable  of  contributing  soniewiiat  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  they  can- 
not pay  the  wliole  'i 

Quite  so. 

(70.)  K  573.  In 
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573.  In  those  cases  it  is  usual  to  require  a  contribution  of  as  much  as  the 
person  is  able  to  pay,  and  the  rest  must  necessarily  he  supplied  out  of  the  poor 
rates  ? 

Ye?. 

574.  I  think  that  one  of  the  questions  asked  you  referred  to  this  point, 
namely,  wliether  it  is  a  i>ood  system  to  allow  the  pauper  to  get  what  lie  can 
fiom  his  relative,  whicli  is  assumeiJ  to  be  a  certain  sum,  and  to  supplement  that 
sup[K)sed  sum  by  a  certain  amount ;  and  whether  it  is  not  a  better  system  to 
give  the  necessary  amount  of  relief  to  the  pauper,  and  to  require  the  person 
who  is  to  contribute  to  his  relief  to  pay  that  money  to  the  guardians  direct ;  do 
you  not  think  that  the  latter  is  the  sounder  system  ? 

As  I  have  already  stated,  that  is  the  system  which  the  paupers  infinitely 
prefer,  because  they  are  certain  of  getting  the  money,  and  many  boards  of 
guardians  adopt  it.  Other  boards  of  guardians  tliink  they  are  performing  their 
duty  if  they,  liaving  agreed  with  the  relatives  tliat  they  shall  pay  so  much  to  the 
poor  person,  supplement  that  sum  with  enough  to  make  it  up  to  what  they 
would  have  given  if  the  person  had  no  relatives. 

575.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  sounder  system  to  require  the  money  to  be 
paid  direct.  Tlie  money  is  undoubtedly  more  likely  to  find  its  way  into  the 
destitute  person's  pocket  in  that  way  than  in  the  other? 

'Jndoubtedly. 

376.  You  said  that  there  was  an  immense  difference,  and  we  all  know  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  administration  of  stimulants  by  medical  officers 
in  the  case  of  the  sick  ;  do  you  not  regard  that  as  rather  a  serious  evil? 

I  am  airaid  it  is  so  in  private  practice,  and  I  can  hardly  sec  how  we  can  avoid 
it  in  the  public  practice.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  boaid  of 
guardians,  or  for  anybody  else,  to  compel  a  medical  man  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  stimulants.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  heard  a  medical  officer  tell  theguartiians, 
"  I  cannot  be  interfered  with  in  the  practice  of  my  profession." 

577.  The  experience  that  ue  have  is  that  in  niany  parts  of  the  country  stimu- 
lants have  been  very  largely  reduced,  without  any  injury,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
the  sick  ;  do  you  not  think  it  possible,  in  cases  where  medical  officers  give 
stimulants  very  largely,  and  much  in  excess  of  what  has  been  found  to  be 
necessary,  to  signify  to  them  that  if  they  continue  that  practice  they  must  (  ease 
to  be  medical  officers  ?  ^ 

I  should  hardly  hke  to  say  that. 

578.  Upon  what  ground  c  m  it  be  justified  that  a  large  of  amount  of  stimulants 
should  be  given  by  certain  medical  officers,  which  v^e  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  required,  because  in  other  districts  they  are  not  fouml  to  be  necessary  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  practice.  A  man  conscientiously  believes  that  his  patient 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  stimulant  in  the  very  weak  state  that  he  is  in. 
He  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  I  should 
not  like  to  interfere  between  a  medical  officer  and  his  patients  in  that  direction. 
We  have  done  a  great  deal  in  that  direction,  as  you  will  see  upon  the 
papers. 

579.  Lord  Balfour.]  All  that  you  have  said  about  the  administration  of 
stimulants  ap|)lies  of  course  to  the  people  in  workhouses,  not  to  outdoor  paupers, 
to  whom  stimulants  are  forbidden  to  be  given  altogether? 

No,  there  is  this  great  diH'erenee  as  to  stimulants  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief. 
With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  it  rests  entirely  with  the  guardian*,  upon  the  recom- 
mei.dation  of  the  medical  officer,  whether  they  will  give  the  stimulants  or  not,  for 
the  reason  that  they  may  consider  the  person  or  his  friends  able  to  supply  the 
stimulants.  But  in  the  workhouses  you  have  a  person  who  is  hy  law  not 
permitteii  to  have  anything  brought  into  the  workhouse  at  all;  everything  that 
he  requires  has  to  be  provided  for  him  by  the  guardians  ;  and  if  the  medical 
officer  writes  down  in  his  book  that  he  thinks  his  patient  requires  brandy  or 

beer 
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beer  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed  for  a  board  of  guardians  to  fake 
the  responsibility  upon  themselves  of  withholding  that  which  the  doctor  con- 
siders necessary  for  his  patient. 

580.  Sir  Hugh  Owen  the  other  day  mentioned  the  case  of  Bradfield  as  a 
conspicuous  instance  of  what  can  be  done  by  caieful  administraticm  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Bradfield  is  a  rural  union  with  an  area  of  some  62,000  or  63,000  acres, 
and  a  population  in  1871  of  15,853,  and  in  1881  of  17,972  ? 

Yes. 

581.  Was  it  the  case  that  in  18/1  the  outdoor  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st 
January  amounted  to  999,  and  the  indoor  paupers  to  259,  or  a  total  of  1,258, 
a  proportion,  as  I  understand,  of  1  in  13  of  the  population  r 

Yes. 

/)82.  A  new  system  of  administration  be^an  at  that  time,  and  a  progressive 
decrease  has  taken  place  down  to  the  1st  of  January  1888. 
Yes. 

583.  At  that,  date  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  relieved  was  42  and  the 
number  of  indoor  paupers  100,  the  total  being  142,  and  the  proportion  to  the 
present  population  1  in  126  ? 

That  is  so. 

584.  That  has  come  within  your  own  experience  ? 

It  has.  That  has  been  in  my  district  the  whole  time.  Bradfield  is  close  to 
Reading. 

585.  Can  you  pive  the  Commit te  information  as  to  how  that  remarkable 
change  was  effected. 

It  has  been  effected  really  by  the  action  of  one  man,  Mr.  Garland,  the  Ciiair- 
man,  backed  up  by  the  l)oard  of  guardians.  Before  1871,  to  begin  with,  the 
permanent  list  of  paupers  was  reviewed  every  13  weeks.  It  was  closed  in  1871  ; 
the  number  upon  it  then  was  537.  I  hen  they  set  up  a  new  list  which  was 
revised  every  four  weeks.  That  was  clo-ed  in  1876,  though  six  names  were 
added  to  it  afterwards  by  mistake.  Now  no  out-relief  has  been  given  for  a 
period  of  longer  than  two  weeks  since  1876,  or  for  more  than  one  week  since 
1878,  with  two  exceptions. 

586.  Has  there  been  at  Bradfield  any  co  operation  between  any  form  of 
private  charity  and  public  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor? 

No,  but  it  is  quite  clear  from  these  figures  that  unless  charity  had  come  for- 
ward in  the  district  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  board  of  guardians 
to  have  reduced  the  relief  in  the  whv  they  have.  It  has  had  a  very  happy 
effect,  because  people  have  gone  into  benefit  societies.  The  fount  of  charity 
has  not  been  dried  up.  Pe  ople  have  come  forward  to  assist  the  poor,  and 
throughout  the  district  I  hear,  both  from  tlie  clerks  of  relieving  officers,  and 
those  who  reside  in  the  district,  the  condition  of  the  people  was  never  so  good 
as  it  is  at  present.  Ample  relief  is  given  to  those  who  need  ir.  They  deal 
with  one  class  in  a  different  way  almost  from  any  other  people,  except  in 
London,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  widows.  We  all  know  that  widows  are  the 
most  difficult  class  that  we  Ijave  to  relieve.  We  all  commiserate  them,  and  we 
are  apt  perhaps  to  do  more  for  them  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  After  a  short 
period  they  give  no  outdoor  relief  whatev  er  to  widows  in  the  Bradfield  Union. 
They  lay  down  a  rule  that  a  woman  must  support  herself  and  one  child,  and 
they  offered  to  take  any  of  the  other  children  that  she  cannot  support  into  the 
workhouse  and  educate  them. 

587.  Earl  Spencer.']  I  notice  in  this  little  book  which  you  have  just  given  me, 
that  all  the  medical  orders  given  during  the  year  1870  were  on  loan  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

588.  Is  that  a  good  system  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkably  good  system.    The  Local  Government  Board  have 
(70.)  K  2  told 
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told  the  guardians  that  thej-  thought  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  them  under 
their  contracts  to  recovei-  the  amount  in  the  county  court ;  but,  however,  they 
have  done  it,  and  in  piactice  they  have  pretty  nearly  done  away  with  medical 
relief  there.  When  a  person  applies  for  medical  relief,  or  any  relief,  the  reliev- 
ing; officer  endorses  across  the  order  in  "  red  ink,"  "  This  relief  is  given  by  way 
of  loan."  Then  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  they  decide  whether  the 
condition  of  the  person  is  such  that  there  is  any  reasonable  chance  of  recover- 
ing the  amount  at  some  future  time.  If  they  decide  that  it  shall  go  on,  when 
the  person  recovers,  and  is  able  to  go  to  work  again,  the  relieving  officer  says, 
"  Now  wh(^n  you  can  repay  the  guardians  this  expense  which  they  have  in- 
curred on  your  behalf,  we  do  not  wont  to  be  hard  upon  you,  but  you  must  pay 
us  Q  d.  or  \  s.  2,  week,"  or  wha  tever  it  may  be,  "  till  the  debt  is  exhausted."  If 
the  person  does  not  do  that  they  can  carry  him  into  the  county  court  and 
enforce  it.  The  practical  effect  has  been  that  the  people  have  provided  medical 
relief  for  themselves  instead  of  coining  to  the  board  of  guarciians 

589.  Chairman.'\  But  can  you  recover  by  simply  endorsing  the  order  without 
the  contract  having  been  signed  ? 

I  think  it  is  enough  if  the  guardians,  or  the  relieving  officer,  declares  at  the 
time  the  relief  is  given  that  the  relief  is  given  by  way  of  loan.  In  practice, 
they  generally  ask  the  people  to  sign  the  loan-book  as  evidence,  but  I  think  the 
declaration  is  sufficient. 

590.  Earl  Spencer.']  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  tlie  guardians  get  repaid  these 
loans  ? 

They  do  ;  they  were  repaid  up  to  a  very  recent  time  ;  but  latterly  people 
have  elected  to  provide  themselves  witli  medical  assistance,  rather  than  come  to 
the  guardians  at  all. 

591.  Lord  Balfour.']  Obviously,  the  persons  who  administer  the  law  in  such 
a  district  as  the  Bradfield  Union  would  have  personal  knowledge  of  all  the 
people  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  ? 

Yes. 

592.  And,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  their  task  was  much  easier  than  it  would 
be  in  a  populous  place  ? 

Quite  >so. 

593.  But  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  fair  to  draw  the  inference  from  that 
case,  that  with  greater  care,  and  more  personal  supervision  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law,  much  better  results 
might  be  got  by  following  similar  lines  of  administration  even  in  populous 
places? 

I  think  so. 

594.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  there  must  always  be 
cases  suitable  for  relief  by  charitv  on  the  one  hand,  and  other  cases  suitable 
for  relief  from  the  rates,  on  the  other  hand  ? 

I  think  so,  certainly. 

595-  Would  not  that  sufficiently  account  for  such  a  controversy  as  arose  in 
Oxford,  without  our  going  into  the  details  of  that  particular  matter  ? 

I  do  not  understand  that  it  is  so.  I  think  they  were  working  upon  exactly 
the  right  lines  in  Oxford,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  reasons  for  the 
great  controversy  which  is  going  on. 

596.  You  mean  that  before  the  controversy  arose  the  guardians  were  doing 
their  duty  on  the  whole  f 

I  think  they  were. 

597.  Chairman.]  I  suppose  in  this  Bradfield  Union  the  only  great  change 
that  was  made  was  that  they  have  discontinued,  practically,  all  out-door  relief 
to  aged  persons  ? 

No; 
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No  ;  I  think  that  the  great  change  was  the  shortening  of  the  permanent  list ; 
in  fact,  doing  away  with  it,  and  having  the  cases  constantly  revised  before 
them,  and  discontinuing  out-door  rehef,  and  the  reUef  to  widows,  who  form  a 
very  large  percentage  in  every  union,  and  also  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
sick  cases. 

598.  Must  it  not  be  the  case  in  any  rural  union,  such  as  the  Bradfield  union, 
that  there  must  be  a  very  large  number  of  aged  persons  who  received  relief 
under  the  former  system  ? 

Quite  so. 

,599.  How  does  it  enable  the  board  of  guardians  to  suspend  giving  relief  to 
these  aged  persons  if  they  have  their  cases  before  them  every  fortnight  or  every 
month  ? 

They  do  relieve  a  certain  number  for  the  time,  because  you  will  find  that  the 
relief  was  reduced  rather  gradually,  the  numbers  being  1,258,  1,049,  950,  788, 
784.  636,  489,  and  431.  There  you  come  to  just  about  the  time  when  they  had 
worn  out  the  old  people. 

600.  But  my  question  was  whether  the  change  that  was  made  must  not 
necessarily  have  been  principally  the  discontinuance  of  the  relief  to  the  aged 
persons.  I  apprehend  that  the  larger  number  of  the  persons  receiving  relief 
before  the  change  was  made  must  have  been  aged  persons  ? 

I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that.  If  you  add  the  widows  and  the  sick  cases 
together,  they  constitute  a  very  large  number. 

601.  I  meant  by  my  question,  aged  and  infirm  persons,  not  cases  of  tem- 
porary sickness,  because  in  cases  of  temporary  sickness,  as  I  see  in  the  report, 
out-door  relief  is  given  where  the  case  is  urgent  ? 

Yes. 

602.  Am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  change  that  they  have  made  has 
been  to  discontinue  the  giving  of  out  door  relief  to  aged  and  infirm  persons  ? 

A  certain  proportion. 

603.  But  they  must  have  almost  entirely  discontinued  it? 
And  in  the  case  of  widows. 

604.  You  say  that  there  can  be  no  union  in  which  the  widows  do  not  form 
a  minority  of  the  persons  applying  for  out-door  relief,  where  out-door  relief  has 
been  generally  given  ? 

I  think  they  are. 

605.  Then  I  come  back  to  what  I  said  before,  that  the  discontinuance  must 
have  been  in  the  case  of  aged  and  infirm  persons.  How  is  it  that  in  that 
union  these  aged  and  infirm  persons  are  now  supported,  so  that  they  do  not 
come  into  tlie  workhouse  ? 

They  must  be  supported  by  their  relatives  or  by  charity.  There  was  plenty 
of  room  for  amendment.  The  proportion  relieved  was  formerly  1  in  13  of  the 
population,  and  the  in-door  relief  has  decreased  very  largely  since  the  altera- 
tion. 

606.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
working  population  in  this  union  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  system  ? 

I  have  not  heard  it ;  avid  it  has  been  carried  on  for  a  great  many  years  now, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  found  a  very  great  change  among  the  boards  of 
guardians  if  such  a  system  did  not  find  favour.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  T 
have  not  heard  persons  say  that  the  guardians  are  too  hard  upon  the 
poor. 

607.  But  you  have  not  heard  the  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  poor  them- 
selves ? 

No,  I  have  not. 
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60S.  Earl  of  AJilltown.]  Should  you  be  likely  to  have  heard  it  if  there  had 
been  such  dissatisfactioa  ? 

1  caunot  say  tliat  1  should  ;  I  mi^ht  have  done  so. 

609.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  There  has  been  a  very  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  paupers  per  thousand  of  the  population  during  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  has  there  not  ? 

Yes. 

fiio.  Do  you  consider  that  that  decrease  has  been  brouoht  about  b\^  the  in- 
creased strictness  of  administration  in  the  matter  of  relief,  and  also  by  the 
larger  appHcation  of  charity,  rather  than  by  any  considerable  diminution  in 
actual  poverty  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  great 
diminution  of  relief  that  took  place  in  my  district  in  the  year  1871  was  caused 
by  improved  admitiisfration.  Of  that  I  am  convinced,  because  there  was  a 
decrease  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  w  orkhouses,  and  an  enormous  decrease  in 
the  out-door  relief.  All  the  l)oards  of  guardians  then  agreed  to  special  rules, 
and  I  btlieve  that  the  decrease  then  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  owing,  not  to 
the  better  condition  of  the  people,  but  to  improved  administration. 

61 1.  Chairman.^  To  a  certain  extent  that  very  salutary  change  was  facilitated, 
was  it  not,  by  the  fact  that  until  within  a  few  years  the  condiiion  of  the  labour- 
ing population  v^  as  improving,  and  the  wages  were  higher  ? 

Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  was  ever 
so  good,  where  they  are  employed,  as  it  is  at  this  moment. 

612.  Has  there  been  any  remarkable  fall  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
agiicultural  wages  of  the  district  to  which  you  are  referring  ? 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  ordinary  day-work  labour ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  men  who  are  paid  by  the  week.  I  should  say  that  the  farmers  have  reduced 
them  about  I  s.  a  week;  but  piece-work  has  not  been  reduced  in  price  at  all, 
that  I  have  heard  of. 

613.  E'dvl  of  Aberdeen.^  You  allude  to  the  wages  being  now  as  good  as,  or 
better,  than  they  were  some  years  ago  ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are 
more  unemployed  persons  at  present  ? 

Certainly,  there  are  more  unemployed  persons  at  present.  When  I  spoke  of 
wa,iies  not  being  reduced  generally,  I  spoke  of  the  northern  districts  in  Lan- 
cashire. Although  the  millowners  say  that  they  have  not  made  a  piofit  the 
mills  ha\  e  been  working,  and  the  people  have  been  employed.  With  regard  to 
the  agricultural  districts  there  certainly  have  been  during  this  winter  a  great 
number  of  persons  out  of  work. 

614.  Lord  Thrwg.^  I  am  told  that  the  independence  of  character  of  the 
labourer  has  increased  lately  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  is  less  willing  to  accept 
poor  relief ;  can  you  state  generally  whether  your  experience  confirms  that 
opinion  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  are  so  ready  to  accept  relief  now. 

615.  Earl  of  HopetownJ]  I  have  heard  that  in  boards  of  guardians  in  England 
the  elected  members  as  a  rule  are  not  so  strict  against  out-door  relief,  and  are 
more  in  favour  of  giving  out-door  relief,  and  that  the  ex  officio  guardians  are 
those  who  ai  e  most  in  favour  of  the  in-door  system  ;  is  that  so  ? 

1  think  you  may  take  it  that  the  more  educated  a  guardian  becomes,  either 
by  attending  the  board  of  guardians,  or  by  reading,  or  otherwise,  the  more 
convinced  he  soon  becomes  that  the  less  out  relief  you  give  the  better ;  and 
therefore  probably  the  ex  officio  guardians,  or  some  of  them  at  any  rate  who 
study  the  question,  would  be  more  in  favour  of  in-door  relief  than  the  others; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  places  very  few  ex  officio  guardians  attend 
at  all. 


616.  Chairman.^ 
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6i6.  Chairman!]  As  a  rule  the  elected  guardians  are  such  a  large  majority,  are 
they  not,  that  we  must  suppose  that  this  better  ari ministration  o^"  the  law  is  due 
largely  to  a  strong-  r  sense  amongst  the  elected  guardians  themselves  of  the 
prudence  of  not  giving  out-door  relief  ? 

That  is  so.  In  the  towns  they  manage  the  relief  entirely.  It  is  a  lamentable 
thing  that  so  few  ex  officio  guardians  attend  the  meetings  of  the  country  boards. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(-0.) 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spexcer, 
Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  {Earl  of  Hopctoun). 
Lord  Turing. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ROBERT  HEDLEY  having  been  called  in,  is  Examined,  as  follows: 

617.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.~\  You  have  been  a  General  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  over  20  years,  and  for  14  of  those  years  in  the 
metropolitan  district  ? 

I  have, 

618.  The  district  comprises  the  30  tmions  in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  area  ? 

Yes. 

619.  And  the  three  extra-metropolitan  unions,  as  they  are  called,  of  West 
Ham,  Crovdon,  and  Richmond  ? 

Yes. 

620.  The  population  of  that  district  is  now  close  upon  4,500,000  ? 
Including  the  extra-metroijolitan  unions,  it  is. 

621.  In  fact,  that  is  the  population  of  your  district  ? 
Yes,  it  is. 

()22.  And  the  relief  is  administered  under  what  we  know  ;is  the  Out-rclief 
Regulation  Order - 

It  is,  in  iill  the  metropolitan  unions  ;  but  two  of  the  extra-metropolitan 
unions  are  under  the  Prohibitory  Order.  West  Hain  and  Croydon  are  under 
the  Prohibitory  Order. 

623.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  system  ? 

I  have  no  remarks  to  make,  except  that  I  think  that  it  is  more  an  accident 
than  anything  else  ihat  those  two  unions,  West  Ham  and  Croydon,  should  be 
under  the  Prohibitory  Order.  I  apprehend  that  the  Prohibitory  Order  \\as 
issued  to  them  at  a  time  when  they  were  comparativel}^  rural  unions;  but 
during  the  last  20  years  the  population  of  West  Ham  has  increased  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree. 

624.  Do  you  think  that  those  two  unions  should  be  put  under  the  same 
condition  as  the  others  ? 

Under  the  same  as  the  metropolitan  unions. 

625.  How  are  the  gnardians  elected  in  your  di^trict? 

Most  of  ihem  are  elected  annually  ;  but  there  are  two  or  three  unions 
St.  George's  in  the  East  for  one,  St.  Giles  for  another,  which  have  applied  to  the 
(70.)  L  Local 
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Local  Government  Boaid  to  authorise  the  election  triennially.  That  necessi- 
tates a  poll  of  ihe  ratepayers  of  the  union. 

626.  Can  you  say  which  system  coiiimends  itself  to  you  ? 
I  highly  approve  of  the  triennial  system. 

627.  And  are  there  any  guardians  nominated  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? 

The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  gave  powe  r  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  certain  unions  where  there  were  but  few  resident  justices,  and  therefore  few 
€cV  officio  guaidians  to  nominate  a  certain  number  if  they  thought  fit. 

628.  And  is  that  done? 

It  is  done  in  a  few  unions,  but  it  is  not  extensively  done. 

629.  Ci'uld  \  ou  describe  your  duties  in  le^ard  to  the  examination  of  the 
methods  of  giving  relief  in  your  district ;  how  far  do  you  come  in  contact  with 
those  who  are  members  of  the  boards  of  guardians  ? 

1  come  in  cnntact  with  boards  of  guardians  when  I  attend  their  meetings. 
It  is  my  duty  from  fime  to  time  to  attend  meetings  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
and  1  am  then  present  whilsi  relief  is  administered, 

630.  Will  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  ordinary  process  in  your  district 
by  which,  after  the  application  to  the  relieving  officers,  cases  come  before  the 
borirds  of  guardians? 

It  varies  in  different  unions.  In  the  majority  of  the  metropolitan  unions  the 
relief  cases  are  dealt  with  l)y  comnjittees  ;  in  some  of  them  the  relief  cases  are 
heard  by  the  whole  board.  Tlie  application  and  report  book,  and  the  relief 
Older  book,  are  tlien  belore  the  guardians;  the  columns  of  the  application  and 
report  book  are  m^ide  up  by  the  relieving  officer  from  the  information  which  he 
has  been  able  to  obtain  as  regards  the  case,  and  the  guardians  then  decide  each 
case  on  its  nierits. 

631.  !n  most  cases  in  which  applications  are  adjudicated  upon  by  the  com- 
mittees, are  there  appeals  to  the  board  of  guardians  as  a  whole  ? 

There  are. 

632.  Does  that  often  hapi)en  ? 

Not  very  often,  but  where  the  cases  are  being  dealt  with  by  committees,  and 
they  come  across  a  difficult  case,  they  often  then  refer  tlie  case  to  the  whole 
board. 

633.  The  whole  board  issues  standing  orders  for  the  guidance  of  its  com- 
mittees, does  it  not  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  that  is  so.  They  give  the  relief  under  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

034.  Are  the  committees  composed  of  the  same  individuals  from  day  to  day, 
or  do  they  vary  from  day  to  day  } 

It  varies;  in  some  unions  the  committees  are  permanent;  and  in  others,  in 
the  West  Ham  Union,  ibr  instance,  the  committees  are  ap'pointed  weekly  at 
each  meeting  of  the  board. 

635.  In  unions  where  that  is  the  case,  surh  as  West  Ham,  are  any  measures 
taken  to  secure  unitormity  of  action,  action  upon  definite  principles  ? 

I  think  not. 

636.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  a  safeguard  should  be  taken  in 
that  direction  ? 

It  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  further  to  restrict  the  powers  of  guardians 
by  orders. 

63;.  But  I  meant  by  standing  orders  issued  by  the  boards  of  guardians 
themselves  lor  the  guidance  of  their  own  committees  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  do  that ;  some  unions,  I  think,  have  them.  I  cannot 
say  that  I  am   individually  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  each  board  of 

guardians 
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guardians.  1  here  are  three  unions  in  London  which  act  very  stringently 
under  regulations,  and  give  no  outdoor  relief  at  all. 

638.  Do  I  understand  you  to  have  any  doubt  either  as  to  the  desirability  or 
as  to  the  praeticability  of  the  comndtlees  of  some  boards  of  guardians  ad- 
niinisteriiig  relief  upon  somethinL:  like  defined  principles  week  after  week  r 

Defined  principles  would,  I  apprehend,  mean  furlher  restrictions  of  tiie  powers 
of  guardians  in  giving  outdoor  relief. 

639.  1  do  not  mean  further  restrictions  issued  from  the  central  autlioriiy, 
but  what  I  called,  a  moment  ago,  standing  orders  fraiiied  by  tlie  board  of 
guardians,  as  a  whole,  for  the  guidance  of  their  uv/n  committees  as  they  sit  from 
week  to  week  r 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  where  it  can  be  done,  where  guisrdians  think  proper 
to  do  it. 

640.  Chairman.]  Is  there  any  reason  whatever  why  it  should  not  always  be 
done  ? 

No,  except  that  there  are  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  which 
guide  the  guardians  in  their  action. 

(141.  But  still,  under  those  orders  there  is  a  considerable  latitude,  as  you 
are  awai  e  ? 

Entire  latitude. 

642.  And  in  entrusting  the  relief  to  committees,  would  it  not  be  very  desir- 
able that  the  board  of  guardians  should  lay  down  some  rules  as  to  how 
they  should  administer  the  relief  under  the  orders,  leaving  it  of  ( ourse  to 
the  committees  to  refer  to  the  board  special  cases  which  they  thought 
exceptional  ? 

1  see  no  objection  to  that. 

6a  3.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlti/.~\  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  indoor  poor  in  your  district? 

The  indoor  poor  in  the  metropolis  are  classed  rather  by  workhouses  than  in 
workhouses  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  several  classes  of  poor  are  in  different 
establishments.  The  old  and  infirm  and  the  healthy  adults  are  in  the  work- 
houses proper;  the  sick  are  either  in  infirmaries  or  in  sick  asylums;  the 
children  Mre  in  district  or  separate  schools  ;  all  the  R<»man  Catholic  children 
are  in  certificated  schools  ;  the  imbeciles  are  in  asylums  maintained  by  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ;  and  infectious  disease  cases  are  dealt  with  in  the 
hofepilals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

644.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  old  and  infirm  are  in  the  same 
institution  as  the  able-bodied? 

They  are. 

645.  But  suiely  they  are  classed  in  those  institutions? 

As  far  as  possible  there  is  special  provision  made  for  the  able-bodied,  but  the 
able-bodied  males  in  the  metropoUtan  workhouses  aie  an  excpedingly  small 
numl  er.  'i  heie  are  a  considerable  number  of  able-b'  died  females,  but  there 
are  very  few  really  able-bodied  men  in  any  n^etropolitan  workhouse,  with  one 
exception,  and  that  is  the  Mitcham  Workhouse  of  the  Holborn  Union,  which, 
during  this  winter  and  last  winter,  has  had  a  larger  number  of  able-bodied  men. 
in  it  than  I  ever  before  saw  in  any  workhouse. 

646.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  that? 

1  think  it  may  be  accounted  for  to  some  extent  in  this  way:  first,  that  the 
gunrdians  have  no  labour  yard,  and  will  not  have  one ;  secondly,  that  there  are 
in  the  Holborn  Union  some  so-called  charities,  such  as  the  Banner-street 
Kefu^e,  where,  as  I  an)  informed  (I  have  no  cei  tain  knowledge  of  ir,  but  it  is  so 
from^the  general  inforn;ation  which  I  have),  they  admit  a  large  number  of  men 
free  for  several  nights,  and  at  the  expiration  of  those  five  or  six  nights  (I 
believe  it  is)  the)  discharge  these  men,  and  they  are  then  destitute,  as  destitute 
as  ihey  were  before,  and  they  go  to  the  Holborn  relieving  officer. 

(70.)  L  2  ^47'  The 
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647.  The  Banner- street  Refuge  is  under  private  management,  is  it  not  ? 
I  believe  it  is. 

648.  Aiid  is  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  relief  to  the  casual  wards  ? 

Intended  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  same  class  of  persons  as  go  to  our  casual 
wards. 

649.  And  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  in  so  many  (I  believe  it  is  capable  of 
taking  600),  and  being  situated  in  the  Holborn  Union,  it  casts  an  undue  burden 
upon  the  Holborn  guardians  ? 

I  think  it  does. 

650.  When  vfas  the  Banner-street  Refuge  opened  r 

I  should  wish  to  say  that  1  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  it ;  I  only  know  of 
Banner-street  Refuge  from  hearsay  ;  I  only  know  what  the  relieving  officers 
and  officials  of  the  Holborn  guardians  have  given  to  me  as  a  reason  why  they 
are  called  upon  to  relieve  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  who  do  not  strictly 
belong-  to,  and  have  no  residence  in,  the  Holborn  Union. 

651.  Would  that  have  operated  more  in  the  last  two  years  than  previously? 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  ;  but  the  Holborn  guardians  have  always  had, 

ever  since  I  have  known  them,  a  great  number  of  able-bodied  men  in  t!ie 
winter  ;  nioi  e  than  other  unions. 

652.  And  can  you  account  for  that  ? 

I  account  for  it  to  some  extent  in  this  way,  that  the  workhouse  in  which 
they  were,  until  two  years  ago,  maintained,  vvas  not  a  satisfactory  one,  and  was 
one  in  which  tliere  was  no  strict  means  of  applying  the  labour  test. 

G53.  It  is,  then,  rather  on  account  of  peculiarities  in  the  administration  than 
any  peculiarities  in  the  district,  that  you  think  there  is  undue  pressure  upon  the 
Holborn  Union  ? 

Partly  peculiarities  in  the  district,  and  partly  peculiarities  in  the  administra- 
tion, it  is  a  central  part  of  Old  London,  about  the  poorest  part  of  London,  I 
should  think,  in  which  casuals,  and  vagrants,  and  common  lodgers  are  very 
much  congregated. 

^)54.  What  were  the  special  features  of  the  workhouse  administration  of 
which  you  seem  to  disapprove 

The  Gray's  Inn  Workhouse,  which  was  the  workhouse  to  which  I  was  alluding, 
was  the  workhouse  in  which  the  able-bodied  men  of  the  Holborn  Union  were 
accommodated  ;  it  stood  on  a  very  narrow  area  of  ground,  and  there  was  no 
means  of  keeping  the  able-bodied  men  strictly  to  work. 

6.55.  In  addition  to  the  classification  of  poor  which  you  mentioned,  there  are 
vagrants  who  are  relieved  in  the  casual  wards  r 
Yes,  there  are. 

656.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  in  regard  to  their  administra- 
tion : 

As  far  as  my  own  personal  views  are  concerned,  I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  vagrants  abolished  altogether  as  a  separate  class  of  poor. 

657.  Would  that  be  possible  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  simple.  My  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to, 
as  I  say,  abolish  the  distinction,  and  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of 
all  in-door  rehef  that  a  person  should  not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself  under 
a  week. 

658.  Even  on  the  first  occasion  ? 

Even  on  the  first  occasion.  To  a  person  who  comes  and  says  that  he  is 
destitute,  and  wants  rehef  from  the  rates,  I  would  simply  say  what  a  lodging- 
house  keeper  would  say  to  me  if  I  went  to  Brighton  and  asked  him  to  let  me 
his  lodgings  for  less  than  a  week  ;  he  would  say,  "  No,  we  do  not  let  them  under 
a  week." 

6.59.  While,  perhaps,  desirable  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  vagrants  by  pro- 
fession, if  I  might  call  tliem  so,  might  not  such  a  regulation  as  that  unduly 
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h?imper  the  uoiking-  men  bond  fide  going  from  jjlace  to  place  in  searcli  of 
work  ? 

I  am  speakinii'  of  the  metropolis.    I  understand  that  the  questions  have  refer 
ence  to  the  metropolis. 

660.  Chairman.^   Do  you  confine  your  recommejidation  to  the  metropolis,  or 
large  populous  places  r 

No,  T.  see  no  hardship  in  making  that  a  condition  of  all  relief. 

66  I.  To  vagrant?,  you  mean? 

No,  I  would  Hi<e  to  make  it  a  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  relief  in  the  case 
of  all  classes  of  the  poor,  that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to  take  their  discharge 
sooner.  1  do  not  wanr,  to  deprive  the  guardians  of  tlie  power  of  discliarging  a 
man  in  le?s  than  a  week,  but  1  say  that  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  claim  his 
discharge  in  less  than  a  week  ;  it  should  be  a  condition  of  rehef.  As  regards 
wanderers  and  wayfarers  (which  I  believe  to  i)e  the  proper  definition  of  a 
vagrant),  I  do  not  think  that  the  class  of  poor  who  are  vagrant  in  tlie  metro- 
polis can  be  called  wayfarers  at  all.  They  go  from  one  vagrant  ward  to  anothei- ; 
they  pick  up  what  relief  they  can  in  the  day,  and  if  they  are  not  successful  in 
begging  they  come  to  a  vagrant  ward,  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  tlieni  hardly 
can  be  called  able-bodied  honest  wayfarers  in  search  of  work.  The  guardians  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  Holborn  Union,  to  a  very  large  extent,  are  very  m^uch 
troubled  with  men  who  come  in,  and  are  constantly  going  in  an: I  out,  constantly 
discharging  themselves.  They  f-ome  in,  50,  60,  70,  and  80  a  day ;  they  will 
leave  the  workhouse  after  due  notice  ;  they  will  go,  many  of  them,  that  very 
day,  straight  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  will  ask  for  an  order  of  re-admission  ; 
many  of  them  will  come  back  on  tlie  same  night.  Thiit  gives  a  vast  amount  of 
trouble.  They  have  to  be  bathed,  they  have  to  he  inspected  by  the  medical 
officer,  they  have  to  be  re-clothed,  their  own  clothes  have  to  be  taken  into 
store;  and  I  think  it  is  an  abuse  of  Poor  Law  relief  altogether.  If  men  of 
that  class  knew  that  they  could  not  get  out  under  a  week,  I  think  it  would  check 
the  practice  veiy  much. 

662.  Lord  Balfour  of  Ihirlej/.^  A.dmitting  that  an  immense  majority  of  those 
of  whom  you  are  now  speaking  are  what  you  describe,  would  it  not,  in  the 
event  of  there  being  tho-e  bond  fide  in  search  of  work  annmgst  them,  be  a  great 
hardship  to  insist  on  a  week's  detention  on  the  first  apjilication  r 

1  would  give  full  liberty  to  the  guardians  to  discharge  any  whom  they  thought 
fit  to  discharge;  my  recommendation  would  be  that  the  [)anper  sinmld  not  be 
entitled  to  claim  his  discharge  sooner. 

663.  Chairman.']  But  if  the  discretionary  power  was  vested  in  the  guardians, 
would  it  not  practically  become  necessary  to  vest  it  in  the  masters  of  the 
workhouses  ? 

I  wonld  allow  the  guardians  to  vest  it  in  t'le  masters  of  the  workhouses. 

664.  The  guardians  do  not  meet,  at  all  events  oftener  than  once  a  week,  as  a 
rule,  and  of  course  a  considerable  period  might  elapse  beiore  their  first  meeting; 
then  assuming  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  the  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  do  you  think  that  would  be  sale  ? 

I  do. 

665.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.j  You  mentioned  that  in  some  unions  there 
was  more  outdoor  relief  given  than  in  other  unions  in  vour  district;  the  three 
unions  to  which  you  referred  as  giving  the  least,  or  almost  no,  outdoor  relief,  are 
which  ? 

St.  George's-in-the-East,  Stepney,  and  Whitechapel,  three  of  the  poorest 
unions  in  tlie  metropolis,  or  as  poor  as  any. 

666.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  undoubted  increase  of  ti;e  indoor  poor 
which  has  become  visible  in  recent  years  in  the  metropolis.- 

I  attribute  it  first  to  increase  of  population. 

667.  You  mean  the  gross  numbers  are  larger  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
population  ? 

(70.)  -  That 
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That  is  one  reason  ;  wherever  population  incre;iscs  there  will  al  >vays  bt-  a 
certain  per-centage  of  that  increase  that  will  be  })aupeis,  I  am  afraid. 

ObS.  But  the  ])oir;r,  is  that  there  has  bcei)  an  increase  in  the  rdtio  to  the 
populatii'H  of  the  indoor  paupers  in  r  cent  years? 

The  ratio  of  pauperism  to  p')pulation  at  the  present  time  is  very  much  lower 
than  it  was  so  ne  years  ago. 

66q.  Chairmaii.']  But  Lord  Balfour's  question  refers  to  the  increase  of  ratio 
of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers  :  we  waut  to  know  the  caus  oi  that  ? 

I  attribute  it  to  the  fact,  that  very  excellent  accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  tlie  indoor  poor  in  the  shape  of  infirmaries,  hospitals  of  all  kinds, 
schools,  and  so  on. 

670.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  The  reluctance  to  go  into  the  infirmaries  is 
not  now  so  great  as  it  used  to  be  to  go  into  the  workiiouses  ? 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  pe-iple  readily  accept  relief  in  the  infirmaries  who 
woidd  not  accept  it  in  the  workhouses. 

671.  Could  you  go  further  and  say,  within  your  own  knowledge,  tliat  persons 
accept  I  his  medical  relief  in  the  infirmary  who  ought  not  to  do  so,  on  account 
of  their  not  being  in  aliS(dutely  necessitous  circumstances  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  ot  my  own  knowledge.  Of  course  guardians  re 
supposed  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  destitution  of  all  persons  who  receive 
relief,  and  all  Liuardians  in  London  have  very  much  reduced  the  freedom  with 
with  which  they  give  outdoor  relief. 

672.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  system  you  mentioned  as  in  operation  in 
these  three  unions  further  extended? 

For  myself,  I  should  like  to  see  outdoor  relief  abolished  as  far  as  possible. 
I  think  that  it  operates  most  injuriously  on  the  thrift  and  general  providence  of 
the  labouring  classes.  I  think  that  all  lelief  ought  only  to  be  given  to  the 
destitute,  and  ought,  when  given,  to  be  adequate.  1  believe  that  outdoor  relief, 
as  ar  present  given,  is  always  inadequate  to  meet  real  destitution,  and  is  alwaj's 
given  in  aid  ot  other  and  unknown  resoui  ces.  I  think,  als(\  that  outdoor  relief 
has  a  very  baneful  effect  upon  charity  ;  I  think  that  it  stifles  charity,  if 
people  are  able  to  say,  "iJh,  everybody  can  go  to  the  parish,  and  tliey  will  get. 
so  and  so  "  ;  I  think  that  has  a  very  baneful  effect  upon  charity,  as  real  ciiarity 
would  Come  to  the  front  much  more  if  it  knew  that  legal  relief  was  only  indoor 
relief. 

673.  Your  idea  would  he  gradually  to  educate  the  public  mind  so  as  to  get 
them  to  work  the  charity  in  connection  with  such  a  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  as 
you  have  indicated  ? 

Yes.  I  have  asked  a  very  excellent  relieving  officer,  tiie  relieving  officer  of 
Stepney,  who  has  been  th>  re  a  great  many  years,  a  Mr.  Jones,  and  who  was 
there  when  th  numbo-  of  out  loor  poor  in  Stepney  could  be  counted  by 
thousands,  whether  he  consi'Iers  that  the  action  of  the  St  'p.iey  guardians  has 
catist  d  any  suffering,  and  bis  aubwer  lias  ahvaj  s  been  that  he  considers  that 
many  pe'-ple  Iiave  pulled  themselves  logeiKer  and  have  found  means  of  support- 
ing themselves,  and  that  the  ;;ction  of  '.he  guardians  in  refusing  outdoor  relief" 
has  been  wholly  beneficial  on  the  general  character  of  the  people.  Tiiat  is  only 
what  h.c  has  told  nie. 

674.  It  would  be  i;ec<  ssary,  of  course,  to  substitute  the  one  system  for  the 
other,  only  gradually  ' 

Quite  gradually  I  I  should  he  very  sorry  to  see  it  done  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

675.  Earl  oi  Milltown.']  Is  outdoor  lehef  abolished  in  Stepney  ? 

It  is  practically  abohshed  in  Stepney.    In  the  third  week  of  March  1888 
the  Stepney  Union  had  only  2/  outdoor  paupers. 

676.  Chairman.']  How  many  paupers  alt(;gether  had  they  ? 

In  the  third  week  of  March  the  Stepney  Union  had  1,062  indoor  poor. 

677.  And 
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ij77-  And  what  is  the  population? 

The  population  of  Stepney  is  about  58,000.  There  must  always  be  a  case 
or  rwo  of  persons  who  rrijuire  relief  out  of  the  workhouse  on  account  of  sick- 
ness so  severe  that  they  are  unable  to  be  removed. 

678.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.'\  Into  how  many  relieving  officers'  districts  is 
the  metropolis  divided  ? 

One  hundred  and  forty,  or  perhaps  141  ;  there  have  been  one  or  two 
changes ;  changes  are  very  often  occurring. 

679.  It  is  their  duty  to  take  cognisance  of  all  applications  that  are  made  to 
them  t 

It  is  as  much  as  tiieir  place  is  worth  not  to  do  so. 

680.  Should  you  say  that  there  is  at  the  present  time,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  organisation,  any  appreciable  danger  of  any  one 
destitute  dying  of  starv  ation  fro. a  not  knowing  where  to  apply  ? 

I  should  think  that  everybody,  almost  ever3^body  resident  in  a  union,  must 
have,  either  of  himself  or  through  somebody  known  to  him,  knowledge  of  where 
the  relieving  officer  is  to  be  found  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  relieving  officer, 
there  is  always  the  overseer  of  each  parish. 

6Si.  In  practice  such  a  case  of  starvation  has  not  occurred  in  your  know- 
ledge ? 

Not  of  cases  "ho  have  applied.  It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Pi;or 
Law  to  go  and  inquire  whether  people  want  relief ;  the  Poor  Law  does  not  go 
round  ;  it  is  no  part  of  the  relieving  officer's  business  to  go  in  search  of  destitu- 
tion, unless  he  is  applied  to. 

682.  Have  anv  ca>es  of  death  in  the  metropolis  from  starvation  been  reported 
to  you,  or  through  you,  in  recent  years  ? 

There  have  been  one  or  two  cases  this  winter  where  persons  in  receipt  of 
out-door  relief  were  found  by  a  coroner's  jury  to  have  died  of  starvation  ;  one 
occurrc  d  in  Lanit)eth,  an  old  couple  there. 

68/{.  Tliey  were  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief? 

They  were  at  the  time  in  receipt  of  3  s.  Qd.  per  week  out-door  relief. 

684.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  ;  whether  tiiey  had  been  offered  the 
pc^or-house  or  whether  they  had  complained  of  inadequate  relief? 

i  hey  had  had  that  relii  f  for  a  long  time,  and  they  had  showo  unwillingness 
to  come  into  the  workhouse.  The  3  i'.  6  d.  a  week  had  been  allowed  to  them 
by  the  guardians  f;)r  some  time.  The  woman  was  found  dead,  and  the  husband 
was  removed  to  the  infirmary  and  died  very  soim  after.  They  were  in  receipt 
at  the  time  oi  3  s.  6  d.  a  week. 

685.  How  many  of  the  metropolitan  unions  have  labour  yards? 

At  the  present  time  about  a  third  of  them  have  labour  yards ;  there  are  two 
or  three  which  are  in  possession  of  labour  yards,  but  have  not  opened  them; 
there  are  about  a  third  which  have  labour  yards  in  operation. 

686:  Have  you  aiij  thing  to  say  with  regard  to  tlie  administration  of  the 
labour  yard  " 

The  labour  yard  ought,  in  my  opinion,  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resource, 
when  every  effort  to  accommodate  applicants  for  relief  in  the  workhouse  has 
failed,  and  when  there  is  no  possible  means  of  accommodating  them  in  the  work- 
house. The  labour  yard,  of  course,  is  never  a  real  fe^t  of  work;  it  is  merely  a 
test  to  prove  that  the  men  are  not  at  the  time  in  work  elsewhere;  but  the 
labour  which  is  required  from  them  is  never  very  severe ;  in  most  of  the  yards 
there  is  a  nominal  task,  but  it  is  never  enforced  with  any  strictness  ;  there  is  no 
means  of  enforcing  a  task  of  work  except  by  taking  the  pauper  before  the 
magistrates,  and  that  is  resorted  to  as  little  as  [)ossible  ;  provided  a  person 
employed  in  the  labour  yard  shows  general  willingness  to  do  his  work,  the  full 
task  is  rarely  enforced. 

(70.)  L  4  687.  He 
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6S7.  Heworks  hard  when  the  master  is  lookin-  :it  him,  but  otherwise  he  is 
jclle,  1  suppose. 

1  am  afraid  there  is  a  great  deal  of  that. 

688.  In  tlie  nature  of  things  that  is  abnost  incurable,  is  it  not ;  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  remedy  for  that  effect  of  labour  yards,  as  a  labour  test? 

It  is  a  test  of  destitution;  because  the  person  would  not  come  there  for  the 
sm;ill  I  ayment  that  is  made  if  he  could  find  work  elsewhere. 

689.  But  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  full  uork  in  a  labour  yard  is  so  oreat  as 
practically  to  make  it  not  a  very  useful  test  as  between  the  idle  and  th^ 
industrious  ? 

]\o,  I  think  not. 

690.  The  naturally  idle  has  full  scope  for  his  incUnations  in  a  labour 
yard  ? 

I  think  he  has. 

691.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  the  fact  that  although  the  total 
pauperism  of  the  metroj)olis  at  the  present  time  shows  an  increase  of  about 
7,000  over  this  time  last  year,  the  pauperism  of  the  East  end  unions  shows  for 
the  same  time  an  absolute  decrease,  and  that  none  of  them  have  a  labour  yard 
at  the  present  time? 

Tliat  is  the  fact.  The  pauperism  of  the  metropolis  at  the  present  time  shows 
an  inci  ease  of  about  7,000  over  this  time  last  year  ;  but  the  pauperism  of  the 
seven  East-end  unions  shows  an  absolute  equality  of  figures  accordino-  to  the 
last  Returns  pubhshedby  the  Local  Government  Board. 

692.  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not,  that  none  of  those  seven  unions  has  had  a 
labour  yard  this  winter  ? 

It  is  a  fact. 

693.  I  do  not  want  to  press  it  too  far,  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  generalise  from 
one  instance,  but  do  you  wish  to  imply  that  that  is  cnuse  and  effect? 

I  believe  that  a  great  many  men  are  relieved  in  labour  yards  \Uio  would  not 
accept  in-door  relief  if  it  were  (ifi'ered  to  them,  and  who  would  find  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves. 

694.  But,  being  offered  relief  in  a  labour  yard,  they  are  less  anxious  to  find 
independent  work  for  themselves  than  they  would  be  if  that  were  not  the 
case  r 

I  believe  so. 

695.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  the  policy  of  the  emigration  of 
childien  which  has  been  attempted,  more  or  less,  recently  ? 

A  certain  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to  Canada,  and  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  have  issued  regulations.  It  is  certainly  a  very  cheap  way  for 
guardians  to  dispose  of  children.  A  pauper  child  will  cost  a  board  of  guardians, 
say  someihing  like  20  /.  a  year  to  maintain ;  his  emigration  to  Canada  will  cost 
perhaps  10  Z.;  therefore,  in  six  months  a  child  is  got  rid  of  who  might  otherwise 
Lave  been  chargea!)le  to  the  union  for  several  years. 

696.  Yes  ;  Itnt  not  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  its  being  an  expedient  thing  in  the  interest  of  the 
children  themselves  ? 

Of  course,  I  have  never  been  to  Canada,  and  have  never  myself  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  children  out  there  ;  but  from 
what  I  have  heard,  and  from  a  repoi  t  whic!)  was  made  by  a  colleague  of  mine 
some  10  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Doyle,  who  went  to  Canada  for  the  special  purpose  of 
seeing  those  children,  I  have  always  entertained  the  opinion  that  it  should  he 
done  uith  grt  at  care.  I  know  that  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  who  are 
very  keen  in  emigrating  big  boys,  will  not  send  out  girls ;  they  do  not  emigrate 
any  girls  ;  they  merely  emigrate  big  boys  who  are  capable  of  workinu  when 
they  get  out  there.  1  think  tliat  girls  ought  only  to  be  sent  out  at  a  very  early 
age,  so  that  they  may  have  time  to  gvow  up  and  to  be  recognised  as  members 
of  the  families  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  not  as  servants  and  drudges. 

697.  Is 
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697.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  speak  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is,  unless  I  may  add  this.  The  emigration  of  adults  is 
sometimes  mentioned.  I  believe  that  very  few  of  the  metropolitan  paupers  are 
in  anv  way  eligible  oi-  fit  subjects  for  emigration.  As  1  have  already  said,  there 
are  very  few  metropolitan  paupers  who  are  able-bodied  enough  to  make  good 
emigrants. 

6p8.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  In  recommending  the  abolition  of  vagrants  as  a 
separate  class  of  paupers,  were  you  referring  to  London  or  to  the  country 
generally? 

The  country  generally. 

690.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  classification  of  paupers  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  adopted  at  present  with  reference  to  the  difference  between  the  hal)itual 
resorters  to  the  workhouse,  and  those  who  are  only  driven  there  by  stress  of 
circnmstances  ? 

I  think  that  it  is  highly  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  classify  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  ;  but  that  becomes  very  difRcuUin  consequence  of  the  large  amount 
of  different  buildings  and  different  officers  which  each  class  requires  to  super- 
intend them ;  therefore  it  adds  very  largely  to  the  expense. 

700.  As  regards  casual  wards,  do  you  find  that  there  is  any  difficulty  with 
regard  to  classification  there;  I  mean  owing  to  the  very  different  classes  of 
people  who  apply  f  -r  admission  ? 

The  majority  of  the  metropolitan  vagrant  wards  are  what  are  called  cellular 
wards,  or  separate  berth  wards,  and  therefore  each  individual  is  classed  sepa- 
rately by  himself. 

701.  As  to  the  detention,  if  a  man  applies  to  a  casual  ward  who  has  not 
been  there  before,  and  states  that  he  merely  wants  a  night's  refuge,  is  it  custo- 
mary to  dispense  with  the  power  of  detention  in  such  a  case  ? 

It  is  competent  to  the  guardians  to  do  so. 

702.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent  ? 
It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

703.  Is  it  frequentlj ,  so  far  as  vou  know,  the  custom  to  dispense  with  the 
power  of  detention  r 

It  is,  very  frequently.  At  the  present  time  several  of  the  metropolitan  casual 
wards,  in  consequence  01'  the  pressure  which  arose  upon  the  more  central  wards 
of  tlie  metropoHs  last  autumn,  are  not  detaming  casuals  at  alF;  they  are 
discharging  them  on  the  following  morning. 

704.  At  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 
At  11. 

705.  Why  do  they  keep  them  till  11  o'clock? 
In  order  that  they  may  do  a  small  task  of  work. 

706.  Is  there  not  a  task  of  work  that  they  can  do  in  the  evening  ? 
They  come  in  at  a  late  hour  generally. 

707.  But  aie  they  let  out  as  soon  as  they  have  done  their  work,  or  at  a  fixed 
hour? 

'Ihey  are  generally  let  out  at  a  fixed  hour;  if  they  had  not  done  their  work 
they  would  be  kept  till  they  have  done  it. 

708.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Are  they  not  obliged  to  be  in  the  workhouse  the  whole 
day  ? 

Under  the  Act  of  1882,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Pell's  Act,  a  vagrant 
admitted  on  one  evening  is  detained  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  perform 
his  task  of  work,  and  is  then  discharged  at  an  early  houi-  on  the  following 
morning,  having  slept  there  two  nights. 

709.  Earl  of  Aherdeai.']  But  I  understand  you  to  say  if  he  is  only  in  for  one 
night,  the  detention  is  not  kept  up  till  the  following  day,  but  he  is  let  out  at 
11  o'clock  r 

(70.)  M  Yes, 
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Yes,  or  sometimes  they  let  them  go  earher;  if  the  man  will  give  any 
reasonable  reason  why  he  sliould  be  lei  go  earlier,  he  is  allowed  to  go. 

710.  Earl  of  Straford.~\  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  boarding  ou^ 
pauper  children  ? 

I  think  that  it  is  a  syst(  m  which  is  applicable  to  a  cert^iin  number  of  children. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  ever  be  made  to  fiike  the  place  of  district  and  Poor 
Law  schools  ;  I  approve  of  it  up  to  a  certain  point.  I  ihink  there  are  j^reat 
objections  to  it.  I  think  the  principal  objection  that  I  liave  to  it  is  that  the 
sum  which  is  allowed  for  a  boarded-out  child  is  As.  a  week  under  the  orders  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  besides  an  amount  for  clothing  and  a  certain 
amount  for  medical  attendance.  Now  1  think  that  there  are  very  feu  labourers 
with  families  in  the  country  who  can  afford  to  sjjend  4  5.  a  week  on  each  of  their 
children,  and  iherelbre  I  think  that  it  is  calculated  to  induce  the  labourer  to 
point  to  tlie  pauper  as  being  better  off  than  liimself. 

711.  L)o  you  know  what  numbers  there  are  of  boarded-out  children  within 
the  metropolitan  area  ? 

Between  600  and  /OO  at  the  present  time. 

712.  And  is  the  supervision  and  inspection  conducted  in  a  manner  which  you 
think  is  satisfactory? 

1  have  no  knowledge.  Once  they  leave  the  district  they  go  to  the  boarding 
committees,  which  are  situate  in  different  parts  of  England  ;  some  of  the  children 
of  the  metropolis  will  even  go  to  Westmorelaiid.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

713.  That  does  not  at  all  come  under  your  cognisance  ? 
IS'ot  at  all. 

714.  Putting  aside  the  financial  difficulty  which  you  explained  to  us,  do 
you  see  any  other  objection  to  pauper  children  being  boarded  out ;  do  you 
not  think  that  the  home-care  v^hich  they  enjoy  in  the  cottages  in  Suri-ey  and 
EfStx  and  other  parts  wiihin  the  inetrojiolitan  ladius,  so  to  say,  is  rather  belter 
than  the  care  and  attention  they  would  receive  in  the  workhouse  schools? 

Where  it  is  done  with  great  care  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  often  very  beneficial. 
But  1  cannot  hut  think,  ni)  self,  that  where  you  find  tliatan  agricultural  labourer 
with  two  or  tliree  children  of  his  own,  is  willing  to  take  in  a  pauper  child  at  4  s. 
a  week  in  addition  to  his  own  family,  he  does  so  because  of  the  addition  to  his 
income  which  it  makes,  and  he  takes  it  in  for  the  sake  of  the  money  which  he 
gets  from  it ;  and  that  being  so,  I  am  afraid  that,  unless  done  with  great  care, 
cases  will  arise  where  the  children  will  be  found  not  to  be  as  well  cared  for  as 
they  might  be.  I  was  once  sent  down  some  15  years  ago  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  inspect  and  report  upon  all  the  boarded-out  children  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  the  Boarding  out  Committee  being  then  one  of  the 
first  established.  Miss  Preusser  was  the  chief  lady  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee. Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  and  satisfactory  than  the 
condition  in  which  I  found  all  the  children.  But  then  that  is  rather  an  excep- 
tional district  ;  there  are  a  good  many  small  farmers  and  small  freeholders  there. 
That  is  the  only  personal  experience  I  have  of  children  boarded  out. 

715.  There  is  a  lady  Inspector,  Miss  Mason,  who  inspects  children  boarded 
out  r 

X  00. 

716.  And  does  she  make  a  report  to  you  or  to  the  Local  Government  Board? 
Not  to  me,  but  to  the  Local  Government  Board  direct. 

717.  And  her  report  is  appended  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  ? 
Yes. 

71  8.  She  has  been  in  the  position  about  three  years,  has  she  not  ? 
I  do  not  think  more  than  two. 

71  9.  She  is  the  only  lady  Inspector  ? 
Yes. 

720.  Does  she  perform  the  duties  which  the  late  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  per- 
formed ;  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  performed  similar  duties  some  years  ago  to  those 
now  performed  by  Miss  Mason,  did  she  not  ? 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Nassau  Senior,  visited  and  reported  upon  the  District  Poor  Law 
Schools. 

721.  Not  upon  the  condition  of  t'.e  chiMren  boarded  out? 
1  do  not  tbitik  she  ever  reported  upon  them. 

722.  Are  Miss  Mason's  duties  confined  to  the  reporting  on  the  boa:ded-out 
children,  or  do  they  extend  10  the  schools? 

They  are  confined  to  the  boarde(i-out  children. 

723.  Earl  oi'  Milltown.']  Has  she  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  all  the 
boarded-oiit  children  in  England  : 

I  am  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  instructions  which  Miss  Mason 
has  rec  eived  ;  I  know  she  has  reported  for  a  good  many. 

724.  About  how  many  boarded-out  children  are  there  in  England  and 
Wales  ; 

I  should  say  between  600  and  700  metropolitan  children;  I  am  afraid  I  can 
hardly  say  how  many  there  are  generally. 

725  I  understand  from  you  tiiat  in  your  judgment  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  proper  supervision  can  be  exercised  over  these  children,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated  in  the  homes? 

I  do  not  think  1  went  as  far  as  that;  I  tiiink  I  said  that  I  cannot  liclp  tuink- 
ing-  that  they  must  be  taken  in  because  of  the  value  of  the  4  5. 

y-jG.  No  doubt  they  are  not  taken  in  from  purely  philanthropic  motives  ; 
wliat  I  wanted  to  know  a  as  whether  you  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  supervi- 
sion which  is  now  exercised  o^  er  them  is  of  necessity  insutficient  to  see  whether 
they  are  cirefu  ly  looked  after  ? 

My  persona]  opinion  (I  am  only  giving  my  personal  opinion  now)  is,  that 
when  children  are  boarded  out  under  the  care  of  a  boardiag-ouL  comiulLLee 
which  has  been  recognised  and  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
children  should  be  left  wholly  to  the  care  of  that  committee.  The  Boarding- 
out  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  requires  that  the  committee  should 
report  periodically  to  the  guardians,  and  tliat  the  schoolmaster  of  the  school 
which  the  child  attends  sh(;ul(l  report  periodically;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
boarding-out  system  being,  as  1  understand  it,  to  dissociate  children  from 
pauperism,  I  think  they  should  be  as  little  inspected  as  possible  by  Poor  Law 
officials. 

727.  Then  do  you  suggest  any  other  means  by  which  they  should  be  in- 
spected ? 

My  view  is  tlat  they  should  be  left  to  the  responsibility  of  the  boarding-out 
committee. 

728.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  I  suppose,  that  4  s.  a  week  is  too  much  to  allow 
for  their  maintenance  ?  , 

No,  I  do  not, 

729.  Going  to  another  |)oint,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  the  power,  should  they  think  fit,  to  alter  the  annual 
election  of  guardians  to  triennial  elections  ? 

They  have  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ratepayers. 

730.  Under  what  Act  is  that? 

It  is  under  the  Pour  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834,  I  think. 

731.  How  is  the  opinion  of  the  ratepayers  taken? 
A  poll  is  taken. 

732.  Has  that  ever  been  done  ? 
Yes,  several  times. 

733.  In  the  metropolis  ? 
Yes,  certainly. 

(70.)  M  2  734.  Are 
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734.  Are  there  some  unions  in  the  metropolis  where  the  election  takes  place 
triennally  ? 

There  are. 

735.  Can  you  tell  me  where  ? 

St.  Giles  and  St,  George's,  Bloomsbury,  is  one. 

736.  Is  the  Act  giving  that  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  confined 
to  the  metropolis  ? 

No. 

737.  It  is  applicable  all  over  England  ? 
Yes. 

738.  And  in  your  judgment  that  is  a  preferable  system  to  the  annual 
election  ? 

In  my  judgment  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  guardians  should  he  elected 
triennially  instead  of  annually. 

739.  Lord  Thring.']  By  triennially  do  you  mean  all  going  out  at  the  end  of 
three  years  r 

Yes,  I  do.  The  leason  why  I  think  that  desirable  is,  tliat  at  the  present 
time,  when  a  new  hoard  is  formed,  it  takes  a  little  time  ior  them  to  get  together 
to  feel  their  feet,  as  I  may  say  ;  and  then  again,  for  a  month  or  two  before  tiieir 
year  expires  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear,  "  Wi-U,  you  know  we  are  a 
dying  body;  you  must  wait."  Supposing  I,  as  an  inspector,  were  to  go  there 
and  suggest  anything  to  be  done,  you  would  hear,  "  Oil,  well,  better  wait  until 
the  new  board  comes  in  ";  that  sort  of  thing. 

740.  Chairman.~\  But  is  not  that  rather  more  applicable  to  triennial  elections, 
because,  in  j)oint  of  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  there  would  naturally  be  a 
feeling  that  it  was  a  dying  body  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  a  yearly  election,  that  feel- 
ing would  scarcely  exist  ? 

I  think  it  does. 

741.  Do  you  not  think  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  change  the  board  more 
largely  after  the  end  of  three  years  than  one  year? 

My  experience  is  that  where  men  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
guardians,  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  very  little  change  in  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  returned  year  by  year. 

742.  Earl  of  Miiltown-I  You  say  that  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  Mitcham  Workhouse  of  the  Holborn 
Union  ? 

Yes. 

743.  How  many  are  there  there  now  ? 

There  have  been  in  the  course  of  this  winter  as  many  as  1,200  inmates  in  that 
workhouse  ;  not  all  able-bodied  men,  but  the  majority  of  them  being  able-bodied 
men. 

744.  It  is  able-bodied  men  my  question  refers  to  ;  because  I  understand  you 
to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  metropolis  there  are  no  able-bodied  men  in  the 
workhouses  ? 

There  are  not 

745.  With  the  exception  you  have  just  mentioned,  I  want  to  know  how  many 
there  are  as  a  rule  ? 

There  have  been  during  the  course  of  this  winter  very  near  1,000:  from  800 
to  1 ,000.    I  cannot  say  nearer  than  that. 

746.  Do  they  remain  there  long: 

A  great  many  of  them  have  now  left. 

747.  What  class  of  men  are  they? 

Very  few  of  them  were  men  whom  a  recruiting  serjeant  would  have  looked 
at,  or  whom  a  railway  contractor  would  have  looked  at.  They  were  men  classed 
as  able-bodied,  but  a  vast  nunjber  of  them  would  not  have  stood  the  test  of  strict 

medical 
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medical  examination  ;  many  of  them  were  classed  as  able-bodied,  because  they 
were  young. 

748.  ]  want  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  bond  fide  working  men,  or  whether 
they  were  those  who  go  under  the  name  of  tramps. 

k.  good  many  of  them  had  come  from  different  parts  of  England  ;  a  great 
many  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  metropolis ;  n  good  many  of  them  were 
militia  men. 

749.  Were  tliey  in  search  of  work? 

I  think  some  of  them  would  have  worked  if  they  could. 

7.50.  The  militia,  as  I  understand,  were  country  militia  r 

No,  not  the  country  militia.  Last  winter,  not  this  winter,  but  the  winter  before, 
there  were  a  good  many  London  militia  in  the  Mitcham  Workhouse  of  the 
Holborn  Union. 

751.  I  understood  you  to  say  thai  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  reUeving  officer 
to  look  for  distress  ? 

No. 

752.  Does  that  mean  that  if  he  hears  of  a  case  of  distress  he  is  not  to  go  and 
look  after  it  r 

I  do  not  think  it  means  that ;  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  that.  If  he  is  told 
that  there  is  a  case  of  distress  he  would  go  and  look  after  it. 

753.  He  is  not  bound  to  wait  until  the  person  in  distress  makes  the  applica- 
tion, is  ht^  r 

IN'ot  till  the  individual  in  distress  has  made  an  application.  I  think  it  would 
certainly  be  the  duty  of  a  relieving  officer  to  make  inquiries,  if  he  was  informed 
that  there  was  within  his  district  a, case  of  destitution. 

754.  Tiiat  is  what  1  meant.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  two  poor  people  who 
appear  to  have  died  of  starvation,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  had  an 
allowance  of  3     6  c?.  a  week  outdoor  relief  ? 

They  had. 

755.  Had  they  any  rent  to  pay? 
They  had  rent  to  pay. 

756.  Probably  it  would  be  at  least  2  s.  Q  d.l 
It  would. 

757.  And,  therefore,  the  whole  allowance  for  these  two  poor  old  people  to 
live  upon  was  1  s.  a  week  r 

Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

758.  Perhaps  under  those  circumstances  it  is  not  very  surprising  that  they 
died  of  starvation  ? 

No,  it  is  not  ^ 

759.  Chairman.']  But  I  understood  from  your  statement  that  they  had  been 
living  for  a  considerable  time  upon  this  3     6  </.  ? 

They  had. 

760.  Thereft)re  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  had,  certainly  up  to  the  time 
when  unfortunately  they  fell  into  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  had  other 
means  ? 

They  had  had  oiher  means,  no  doubt. 

761.  It  is,  therefore,  an  illustration  of  the  practise  of  giving  outdoor  relief, 
which  is  not  really  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  destitute  persons,  without  the  aid 
of  other  funds  ? 

Certainly  ;  3  5.  6  <f.  a  week  would  not  be  at  all  an  unusual  sum  to  allow  to 
an  old  couple. 

(70.)  M  3  762.  In 
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~62.  In  London  it  would  certainly  not  be  adequate  r 
Certainly  not. 

763.  Earl  of  MiUtown.]  I  suppose  they  had  been  offered  the  house? 

I  forget  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  they  had  been  offered  the  house  ; 
but  they  had  been  in  receipt  of  this  allowance  for  two  or  three  years,  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection. 

764.  It  was  not  the  duty  of  anybody  to  go  and  see  how  they  were  getting  on 
on  this  allowance  ? 

It  was  ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officer  to  go  and  see  ;  and  he  had 
failed  to  perform  his  duty,  and  he  very  nearly  lost  his  position  in  conse- 
quence. 

765.  So  that  there  was  a  distinct  breach  of  duty  on  that  occasion,  at  any  rate, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  relieving  officer? 

There  was.  No  man  ever  escaped  more  narrowly  than  he  did  the  loss  of  his 
p(  siticn. 

766.  But  he  has  not  lost  it  ? 

He  has  vot ;  he  had  !)een  relieving  officer  for  more  than  20  years,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  previous  complaint  against  him. 

767.  Erirl  of  Hopetoun.l^  Referring  to  the  emigration  of  children  to  Canada, 
to  what  part  of  Canada  are  they  sent  ? 

I  believt',  but  I  am  not  speaking  from  absolute  knowledge,  the  Roman 
Catholic  boys  are  chit  fly  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  and  thar,  district, 
where  the  French  colonists  are ;  and  I  believe  the  other  children,  emigrated  to 
a  great  extent  under  Miss  Rye,  go  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ottowa  and 
loronto. 

768  And  are  the  Canadian  families  who  receive  them  rea-Jy  to  treat  them  as 
parr  of  their  families,  as  opposed  to  treating  them  as  "  drudges  and  servants,"  to 
use  your  own  expression? 

1  am  nnt  speaking  of  anything  that  is  within  my  knowledge  ;  but  I  have 
a  general  knowledge  that  female  domestic  labour  is  extremely  sscarce  in  North 
America  and  Canada,  and  that  is  the  principal  reason  why  personally  I  object 
to  any  girl  being  emigrated  who  can  possibly  be  turned  into  a  domestic 
drudge. 

769.  Chairman.]  \lhat  is  your  objection  to  these  persons,  who  probably  in 
all  cases  belong  to  the  class  of  life  where  domestic  service  would  be  very  suit- 
able, entering  into  dt-mestic  service  in  Canada  ? 

I  have  no  objection,  provided  they  are  oLl  enough  to  take  carci  of  them- 
selves. 

770.  Your  objection  only  applies  to  children  too  young  to  really  take  care  of 
themselves  ? 

Yes.  I  mentioned  the  report  which  was  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Doyle; 
and  there  is  a  very  good  story  which  he  tells.  He  says  to  a  little  girl  who  has 
b' en  emigrated,  "You  have  been  adopted,  my  little  girl ;  do  you  und.erstand 
what  ado[)tion  means  ?  "  And  the  little  girl  answered,  "Please,  sir,  adoption 
is  when  folks  gets  girls  to  work  without  wages."  And  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  story. 

771.  ^-cwl  0^  Hopctoun.]  Then  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  children 
who  are  boarded  out  in  this  country  have  a  better  time  of  it  than  the  ones  sent 
to  Canada  ? 

I  will  not  say  better,  but  I  think  as  good.  J  believe  at  this  moment  domestic 
female  servants  are  scarce,  are  not  very  easily  got  in  London,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  found  any  difficulty  in  tlie  Poor  Law  schools  of  the  metro- 
polis in  placing  the  girls  as  they  grow  up  into  respectable  service. 

772.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  among  the  casual  paupers  there  were  a 
good  number  of  militia  men  ? 

I  said 
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I  said  there  were  a  good  many  militia  men  in  the  Mitcham  Workhouse.  As 
casuals,  I  believe  there  are,  too. 

773.  As  a  rule,  in  the  workhouses  is  there  a  large  percentage  of  discharged 
soldiers  and  reserve  men? 

No  ;  as  I  said  before,  there  are  very  few  able-bodied  men  ;  that  is  to  say, 
men  able  to  en.rn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  in  the  metropolitan 
workhouses.  There  are  a  great  many  classed  as  able-bodied  ;  that  is  chiefly 
for  dietetic  purposes,  for  their  food;  many  of  the  young  men  are  cripples  or 
have  souieihing  wrong  with  them,  but  the  really  able-bodied  men  are  extremely 
few. 

774.  Lord  Thring.'\  About  triennial  elections ;  I  understand  you  to  ap- 
prove of  the  continuity  in  the  existence  of  a  board  of  guardians  so  far  as 
possible'' 

Yes. 

775.  That  being  so,  I  do  not  understand  why  you  wi'^h  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  board  to  an  end  at  a  particular  period,  instead  of  having  a  triennial,  or 
quintennial,  or  any  other  ennial  rotation  ? 

At  present  the  whole  board  comes  to  an  end  annually. 

776.  But  in  a  great  many  parts  of  England  they  come  to  an  end  only  by 
thirds ;  would  you  not  prefer  to  either  bringing  them  wholly  to  an  end  annually 
or  bringing  them  wholly  to  an  end  at  any  other  period,  to  bring  them  to  an  end 
by  rotation,  that  is,  a  certain  proportion  goes  out  this  year,  and  next,  year,  and 
the  year  after,  and  so  forth ;  therefore  the  board  never  goes  out  wholly  at  all. 
Would  you  or  not  think  that  a  better  plan  than  turning  them  out  at  any  fixed 
period  wholly  ? 

1  would  prefer  to  see  the  whole  board,  as  they  are,  re-elected  as  they  are  now, 
onlv  trienniallv  instead  of  annually  ;  you  avoid  thereby  the  annual  excitement 
and  expense  of  election. 

777.  That  is  the  reason,  I  understand ;  but  that  discontinues  the  whole 
board  every  three  years? 

It  does. 

778.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  preler  that,  so  far  as  possible,  there 
should  be  a  continuity  in  the  board  ? 

I  think  that  the  probability  is  that  the  majority  of  the  same  guardians  would 
be  re-elected  triennially,  as  they  are  now  re-elected  annually. 

779.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  prefer  whether  it  is  more  or  less  continuous, 
that  they  should  all  go  out  in  three  vears,  and  not  be  re-elected  in  any  rota- 
tion whatever? 

I  do. 

780.  One  question  with  respect  to  the  discharge  of  these  paupers.  If  you 
vest  in  any  body  of  guardians  a  discretion  as  to  discharging  the  paupers,  in- 
expedient or  otherwise,  must  not  that  practically  be  exercised  by  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  ? 

It  would,  to  a  great  extent. 

781.  With  respect  to  the  Banner-street  Refuge,  that  is,  in  fact,  a  charitable 
vagrant  ward,  rather  more  comfortable  than  a  workhouse  vagrant  ward,  is  it 
not? 

It  is  a  charitable  vagrant  ward  ;  1  do  not  know  whether  it  is  comfortable 
or  not ;  I  believe  it  is  not,  but  I  have  never  been  inside  it. 

782.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  that  charitable  ward,  by  reat^on 
of  its  comfort,  attracted  more  vagrants  to  Holborn  than  were  attracted  to  other 
places  ? 

Not  by  reason  of  its  comfort,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  admits  them,  and  gives 
them  a  free  lodging  for  several  nights. 

(70.)  M4  783.  Are 
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7S3.  Are  tliey  admitted  more  easily  there  ? 

Yes,  they  are  admitted  freely  without  question,  as  I  understand'. 

784  No  labour  r 
No  labour. 

785.  No  bath? 
No,  nothing. 

78f).  You  said  you  were  very  much  against  outdoor  relief;  would  you  be  of 
opinion  that  no  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  in  places  where  there  was  no 
charitable  organisation  to  supplement  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  abolish  outdoor  relief  absolutely  and  entirely 
without  some  form  of  organised  charity. 

787.  Earl  Spencer.']  You  referred  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
Stepney,  and  gave  us  some  figures  with  regard  to  the  ratio  of  outdoor  and  in- 
door relief  to  the  population  in  1888  ;  could  you  give  iis  any  figures  to  compare 
them  with  for  the  time  previous  to  that,  before  the  new  mode  of  administration 
was  adopted  ? 

I  have  not  got  any  accurate  figures  with  me,  but  I  can  say  generally  that  20 
years  ago  Stepney  had  more  thousands  of  the  outdoor  poor  than  it  has  now 
tens. 

788.  You  have  not  any  specific  figures  ? 
I  have  not  here. 

789.  With  regard  to  labour  yards;  you  spoke  of  tliem ;  did  you  state  how 
many  labour  yards  there  are  in  operation  in  the  metropolis  ? 

Ten  or  11  ;  10,  I  think. 

790.  Are  the  labour  yards  entirely  independent  of  the  workhouse? 
One  or  two  uf  theui  are;  the  majority  are  not. 

791 .  Wiiere  they  are  not,  is  it  in  the  labour  yard  that  the  pauper  who  receives 
indoor  relief  does  his  work  ? 

In  one  or  two  cases  it  is,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  separate  from  the  indoor 
paupers. 

"92.  They  are  entirely  connected  with  outdoor  relief? 

They  ;ire  entirely  cr-nnected  with  outdoor  relief,  but  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
the  outdoor  labour  men  work  in  the  same  yard  as  some  of  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  which  is  on  the  premises. 

703.  Some  of  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  do  work  in  the  labour  yard? 
i  am  sorry  to  say  they  do.    We  disapprove  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  it 
as  much  as  possible,  but  there  are  one  or  two  instances  where  it  does  occur. 

794.  What  are  the  regulations  which  are  in  force  in  the  labour  yard  ? 
There  are  no  specific  regulations.    The  men,  as  a  rule,  are  expected  to  be 

there  from  9  o'clock  to  J  2,  when  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  and  Irom  1  to  4  ; 
those  are  the  usual  hours,  with  some  variations  at  din:'erent  periods. 

795.  Do  they  send  men  in  the  labour  yard  after  the  offer  of  the  house  has  been 
given  to  them  and  they  have  refused  it? 

I  think  not.  If  guardians  have  offered  the  house,  they  will  adhere  to  that  as 
a  rule. 

796.  They  do  not  then  offer  the  labour  yard  ? 
No. 

797.  Then  what  particular  class  do  they  offer  the  labour  yard  to  ? 
The  labour  yard  is  in  consequence  of  the  workhouse  being  quite  full. 

768.  Do  they  never  offer  the  labour  yard  until  the  house  is  full? 
Some  of  them  do. 

799  Then  what  distinction  do  they  draw ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  get 
clear? 

It 
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It  depends  upon  the  feeling  of  different  boards  of  guardians.  And  then  there 
are  occasionrjlly  certain  men  whom  they  know.  Now  the  City  of  London  has  no 
actual,  what  may  be  called,  labour  yard,  but  it  is  in  the  habit  of  sending  a  few 
men  up  instead  of  taking  them  into  their  workhouse  to  work  at  the  work- 
house. 

800.  Even  if  the  workhouse  is  not  full  ? 
Even  if  the  workhouse  is  not  full. 

801.  Are  there  any  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
with  regard  to  labour  yards  ? 

The  task  of  work  has  to  be  approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  a 
fixed  task  of  work  is  approved. 

802.  But  how  they  apply  it  is  left  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  i 
Yes  ;  the  severity  witli  which  they  enforce  the  completion  of  the  full  task  is 

left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 

803.  But  I  meant  the  offer  of  it,  whether  they  can  do  that  if  the  house  is 
full  or  not,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

804.  That  is  left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion  r 
Yes. 

805.  Are  there  any  of  the  labour  yards  that,  in  your  opinion,  work  well? 

1  disapprove  of  labour  yards,  except  under  emergencies,  where  there  is  an 
absolute  impossibility  of  otherwise  relieving  the  persons. 

806.  You  mean  when  the  house  is  full,  and  when  there  is  very  great  outdoor 
distress. 

Then  in  order  to  entitle  the  guardians  to  give  men  outdoor  relief,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  also  give  them  a  task  of  work. 

807.  That  is  the  idea  of  labour  yards  r 
That  is  the  law.  • 

808.  But  apparently,  from  what  you  say,  in  some  unions  that  is  rather 
abused,  and  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  administration  of  the  house  ? 

Not  the  administration  of  the  house.  In  some  unions  they  have  not  got  a 
separate  labour  yard,  and  they  will  give  a  few  men  orders  for  the  labour  yard, 
where  they  will  work  in  the  same  yard  with  some  of  the  inmates. 

8og.  But  that  is  not  a  system  that  you  approve  of? 
No. 

8 1  o.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  attributed  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  indoor  poor  to  outdoor  poor  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
increased  care  taken  of  the  indoor  poor  in  the  direction  of  medical  relief.^ 

Yes. 

8 1 1 .  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  whole 
common  fund  of  the  metropolis  lias  been  charged  with  5  d.  per  head  of  the 
paupers  in  any  union,  may  not  have  tended  to  make  the  guardians  applv  the 
in-door  test  rather  more  severely  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  5  d.  a  day  allowed  from  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund  has  had  a  great  effect  in  reducing  the  outdoor  pauperism,  and  to 
some  extent  increasing  the  indoor  pauperism. 

812.  Are  any  exceptional  steps  taken  by  any  of  the  metropolitan  unions  to 
make  themselves  en  rapport  with  those  who  have  the  administration  of 
charitable  funds  ? 

The  three  unions  I  have  mentioned  as  having  almost  abolished  outdoor 
relief  all  work  in  co-operation  with  charity  ? 

813.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  steps  are  that  they  take? 

I  know  that  there  are  always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  guardians 
members  of  the  Charity  Organizatipn  Society  chiefly,  who  will  often  take  in 
hand  cases  that  appear  to  be  more  suitable  for  charity  than  for  the  Poor  Law. 

(70,)  N  814.  Chairman.} 
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814.  Chairman.']  With  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians work,  can  you  tell  us  how  often  they  revise  generally  their  lists  ? 

We  always  endeavour  that  relief  shall  be  put  on  for  as  short  a  period  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  the  metropolitan  unions,  relief  is 
never  put  on  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months. 

815.  Do  you  mean  that  there  are  any  metropohtan  unions  who  put  on  relief 
for  more  than  three  mimths  ? 

There  are  occasionally  old  chronic  cases  who  are  put  on  for  six  months. 

816.  I  conclude  that  they  have  a  periodical  revision,  which  is  customary, 
as  far  as  I  know,  with  all  boards  ;  do  you  know'  how  often  that  revision  takes 
place  ? 

No ;  T  think  there  are  a  great  many  that  have  no  periodical  revision  ;  each 
case  is  revised  when  the  time  expires  for  which  tlie  relief  has  been  ordered. 

817.  Do  you  nie  in  that  there  are  really  boards  that  have  no  periodical  revi- 
sion of  the  whole  of  their  cases  ? 

Not  of  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  the  lump.  1  do  not  my?elf  see  much  the 
advantage  of  it. 

818.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  all  boards  of 
guardians  should  be  required,  as  a  body,  to  revise  the  whole  of  their  list 
once  ever)  three  months? 

Each  case  is  revised  once  every  three  months.  Wliaf  you  sugoest  would 
entail  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  office  of  guai  dian  at  the  present  time  is  an 
extremely  laborious  one  in  the  metropolis.  You  will  remember  that  if  cases  are 
put  on  foi'  short  periods,  the  case  is  revised  at  the  expiration  of  the  period. 
If  the  case  is  put  on,  as  many  of  them  are,  for  six  weeks,  or  a  month,  or 
two  months,  each  case  is  revised  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 

819.  You  told  us  that  two  of  the  unions  under  your  charge  as  Inspector  are 
under  the  Prohibitory  Order? 

Yes. 

820.  But  you  thought  that  it  was  desirable  that  that  should  be  changed  ;  can 
you  tell  us  why  ? 

Because  the  character  of  the  union  has  entirely  changed  since  the  time  when 
the  order  was  issued  to  them. 

821.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  difference,  I  believe  (I  may  be  wrong; 
you  will  correct  me  if  I  am),  between  the  practice  under  the  Prohibitory  Order 
and  under  the  order  which  is  not  prohibitory, is  that  under  the  Non-prohibitory 
Order  you  may  have  a  labour  yard,  and  you  are  not  in  favour  of  labour  yards, 
why  do  you  desire  that  these  labour  yards  should  be  introduced  into  West  Ham 
and  Croydon  ? 

Both  West  Ham  and  Croydon  have  labour  yards. 

822.  Then  under  what  order  are  they  ? 

Because  where  unions  are  under  the  Prohil)itory  Order,  and  it  is  found  that, 
owing  to  deficient  workhouse  accommodation,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  outdoor  labour  tests,  what  is  called  an  outdoor 
labour  test  is  issued,  and  there  are  also  me  ans  under  the  Prohibitory  Order 
which  enable  guardians  to  report  cases  and  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

823.  \\  ith  the  view  you  have  expressed  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  the  labour 
yards,  should  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Prohibitory  Order  being  made 
general,  with  a  power,  on  apphcation  from  the  guardians  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  to  issue  a  temporary  relaxation,  so  that  the  labour  yards  might  be 
established  when  the  workhouses  were  full,  or  for  any  very  special  reason  that 
might  occur  r 

I  do  not  think  that  any  advantage  would  result  from  that  system. 

824.  But  if  you  are  in  favour  of  discontinuing  the  labour  yards  as  a  rule,  is 
not  that  the  obvious  measure  to  resort  to  ? 

I  am 
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I  am  in  favour  of  using  the  labour  yards  as  little  as  possiiile,  and  only  when 
they  become  absolutely  necessary. 

825.  Then  I  repeat  my  question :  would  not  that  object  uhich  you  are  in 
favour  of  be  best  effected  by  applying  the  prohibitory  order  universally,  and  only 
allowing  it  to  be  relaxed  in  special  cases  ? 

The  special  cases  in  London  unions,  I  think,  would  be  so  frequent  that  I  do 
not  see  any  great  advantage  that  would  result. 

826.  Then  if  that  be  the  case,  how  do  you  maintain  that  the  labour  yards 
could  be  dispensed  with,  if  special  cases  are  so  common? 

Tlieie  cire  certainly  unions  in  London  which  in  the  present  state  of  their 
workhouse  accommodation  would  be  unable  to  dispense  with  labour  yards ; 
therefore  the  change  would  only  necessitate  immediate  application  to  the  Local 
Go^trnment  Board  for  relaxation. 

827.  Have  you  heard  of  any  discontent  of  a  serious  nature  among  the 
paupers  in  any  of  the  unions  where  out-door  relief  has  been  practically 
discontinued  ? 

I  have  not. 

828.  You  objected  to  the  boarding-out  system  on  the  ground  that  the 
labourer  would  contrast  the  position  of  his  own  children  with  the  position  of 
the  child  for  whom  he  got  4s.  a  week;  would  he  not  be  able  to  perceive  that 
in  the  one  case  he  was  required  10  make  a  sacrifice  for  his  own  children,  while 
in  the  other  case,  of  course,  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to  make  any  sacrifice; 
and  theiefore,  for  that  reason,  he  receives  an  amount  fully  covering  all  possible 
expense  e  ? 

That  migbt  operate  on  his  mind. 

829.  And  do  not  you  think  that  there  is  some  advantage  in  this  respect  in 
the  boarding-out  system,  where  it  is  carefully  looked  after,  over  any  other ; 
that  the  child  is  placet]  with  suitable  foster-parents,  in  the  same  class  of  life  as 
itself,  and  with  the  same  habits  as  those  tliat  belong  to  that  class  ? 

Yes. 

830.  In  point  of  fact,  the  success  of  the  boarding-out  system  depends  entirely 
upon  the  care  with  which  it  is  supervised? 

Yes. 

831.  Lord  Thrin^.^  Assuming  that  there  were  discontent  on  the  cessation  of 
outdoor  relief,  would  it  be  likely  to  be  brought  to  your  knowledge  or  not  ? 

'J'he  Local  Government  Board  frequently  receives  letters  from  individuals  who 
complain  that  they  have  not  Deen  granted  outdoor  relief,  and  the  usual  answer 
is  that  by  statute  the  Local  Government  Board  has  no  power  to  interfere  in 
individual  cases. 

•  832.  As  far  as  you  know  there  has  been  no  discontent  at  the  cessation  of 
outdoor  relief? 

No,  there  has  not  been,  I  think.  In  individual  cases  there  may  have  been 
discontent,  but  certainly  not  any  general  discontent  at  the  cessation  of  outdoor 
relief.  I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember  hearing  (jf  any  such  letter 
from  the  East  End  Unions,  where  outdoor  relief  has  been  more  or  less 
discontinued. 

833.  Would  you,  yourself,  as  being  an  inspector,  be  likely  to  hear  if  the 
poorer  people  of  Stepney  generally  or  partially  disapproved  of  the  cessation  of 
outdoor  relief? 

I  do  not  think  I  should,  personally. 

834.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  imbecile  wards  in  London  to 
employ  pauper  nurses. 

Wo,  they  have  paid  attendants. 

835.  That  is  a  comparatively  new  improvement,  is  it  not  ? 

The  imbeciles  are  never  kept  long  in  the  workhouse ;  they  are  in  the  imbecile 
{70.)  N  2  asylums 
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asylums  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  which  are  enormous  estahlish- 
ments  ;  Caterham  contains  about  2,000  ;  Leavesden  contains  about  2,000. 

836.  Spenking  generally,  are  pauper  nurses  no  longer  employed  in  the  work- 
houses ? — Speaking  generally,  all  "  sick  "  paupers  are  under  the  care  of  skilled 
paid  nurses  in  the  metropolis. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  STEWART  DAVY  having  been  called  in;   is  Examined  as 

follows  : 

837.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^.  You  are  a  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
and  have  been  so  for  16  years. 

Yes. 

838.  During  that  period  there  have  been  at  various  times  200  different  unions 
under  your  charge  ? 

Yes ;  I  have  been  employed  in  Wales  and  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire;  now  I  have  Kent  and 
Sussex  in  my  district. 

839.  Your  experience  has  been  peculiar  in  this  way,  has  it  not,  that  during 
the  last  15  years  you  have  happened  to  be  inspector  in  districts  where  strikes 
and  lock-outs  have  occurred  from  depression  of  trade  and  from  severity  of 
weather  ? 

That  has  been  so,  ever  since  the  great  South  Wales  strike  in  1872-73. 

840.  Last  year  you  were  selected  to  report  on  the  Poor  Law  of  Germany,  and 
the  workmen's  colonies  now  being  established  there  ? 

Yes;  I  spent  some  of  the  summer  in  Germany  for  that  purpose. 

841.  The  volume  before  me  contains  the  report  ? 
Yes. 

842.  Will  you  give  us  from  your  own  experience  some  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  exceptional  periods  of  distress  and  the  necessity  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  amongst  the  working  classes. 

In  my  experience  the  most  common  cause  of  exceptional  distress  has  been 
strikes  and  lock-outs;  next  depression  in  trade  in  some  particular  locality, 
and  then  the  weather  occasionally  from  severe  Irost,  as  in  1879  and  1880. 

843.  The  expression  "  unemployed  "  may  mean  those  who  are  unemployed 
on  account  of  no  fault  of  their  own,  or  on  account  of  their  habits  being  such  as 
that  no  person  will  emjjloy  them  ? 

That  is  so. 

844.  You  propose  to  speak,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  class  you  have  just 
mentioned  ;  those  who  have  lost  their  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ? 

Yes. 

845.  Does  it  make  any  difference  in  the  administration  of  the  relief  under 
the  Poor  Law,  how  it  comes  about  that  the  applicant  is  reduced  to  making  his 
application. 

It  ought  to  make  none.  I  think  the  only  possible  point  of  view  from  which 
guardians  of  the  poor  can  look  upon  distress  (I  use  "distress"  as  meaning 
large  numbers  of  men  out  of  work),  is  the  destitution  of  those  men.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  could  safely  ho  into  the  causes  of  the  destitution  or  alter 
their  relief,  or  change  their  policy,  I  sho.uld  rather  say,  in  consequence. 

846.  In  the  case  of  a  strike,  would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  guardians,  however, 
to  relieve  the  applicant  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  his  getting  work  ? 

In  the  case  of  a  strike,  taking  first  of  all  the  case  as  affecting  the  men 

who 
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who  actually  struck,  a  great  pioportion  of  them  would  be  in  receipt,  for 
some  time,  at  least,  of  what  is  called  strike-pay,  and  would  not  be  destitute: 
but  supposing  they  were  destitute,  from  whatever  cause,  and  applied  to  the 
guardians  for  relief,  the  guardians  are  bound  to  relieve  them,  and  it  would  not 
be  enou'j;h  for  a  board  of  guardians  to  say,  "  You  are  on  strike  ;  you  must  go 
back  to  work";  in  order  to  be  safe  they  must  show  that  the  man  can,  by  ap- 
plying at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time,  get  work. 

847.  If  they  can  show  that,  does  it  relieve  them  from  meeting  the  applica- 
tion by  relief  ? 

In  that  case  the  man  is  not  destitute.  But  it  must  be  remenibered  that  that  does 
not  very  often  happen,  because  when  the  men  have  struck  the  works  are  shut 
up,  unless  an  exceptional  arrangement  i-;  made  with  the  masters  to  keep 
some  work  going  to  offer  to  men  wlio  apply  to  the  guardians  ;  the  men  cannot  get 
work  ;  the  master  will  not  open  the  works  to  take  on  one  or  two  or  three 
hands. 

848.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  that  arrangement  has  been  made? 
Yes,  I  have  kn'>wn  cases  in  which  the  masters  of  ironworks  have  said 

to  the  guardians,  '"Well,  if  any  man  applies  to  you  we  will  give  him  work  here." 
But  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  drawn, 
here  between  strikes  and  lock-outs.  If  the  men  are  locked  out,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  their  getting  work  ;  if  the  men  are  on  strike,  then  the  masters  may 
make  an  arrangement,  "  All  those  who  come  to  the  guardians  may  come  here 
and  get  work." 

849.  But  either  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  lock-out,  there  might  be  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  in  an  unfortunate  position,  but  not  responsible  ? 

That  is  so,  I  remember  going  into  the  figures  of  a  strike  in  Bolton  in  1879, 
which  I  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  where  1,800  men  struck 
against  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent.  ;  and  by  that  strike  of  1,800  men,  no  less  than 
12,500  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

850.  Have  you  any  other  illustration  which  you  can  give  us  from  your 
experience  ;  you  mentioned  South  Wales  ? 

There  the  strike  happened  in  winter,  and  the  destitution  was  very  great ;  and 
there  some  of  the  masters  did  allow  some  of  the  men  who  had  applied  to  the 
guardians  to  come  and  work.  I  believe  that  that  strike  lasted  so  long  that  the 
strike-pay  was  practically  exhausted,  and  there  certainly,  in  some  instances, 
there  was  an  attempt  made  to  prevent  the  masters  from  locking  out  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  action  of  the  guardians. 

851.  In  addition  to  the  strikes  and  the  lock-outs,  such  periods  of  exceptional 
distress  and  destitution  may  lie  brought  about  by  failure  of  trade  and  shifting  of 
industries  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

Yes. 

8,52.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  ? 

Yes,  in  Bradford,  fur  about  three  years.  Fashion  changed,  and  Bradford 
goods  were  out  of  demand,  and  periods  of  distress  occured  there  ;  at  one  time 
there  were  between  800  and  900  men  workin;^  on  an  outdoor  labour  test ;  and 
again  at  Middlesbrough,  where  labour  at  the  ironworks  suddenly  ceased  (they 
shut  up  the  ironw^orks  from  various  causes,  partly  from  the  introduction  of  steel 
rails),  there  "as  a  considerable  period  of  distress;  it  was  in  1879,  I  think; 
and  then  it  happened  again  four  years  ago  in  the  same  place  from  the  same 
cause. 

853.  How  was  that  met;  what  means  were  taken 

My  experience  is  that  all  these  periods  of  distress  arising  from  men,  from  one 
cause  or  the  other,  being  out  of  work  are  met  in  the  same  way.  In  the  first 
place,  the  guardians  relieve  them  as  long  as  they  can  with  orders  for  the  work- 
house, that  is  to  say,  generally  speaking;  and  when  they  think  that  is  rather 
Ijard  measure  for  a  certain  class,  they  start  an  out-door  labour  lest,  and  then, 
after  a  time,  very  frequently,  as  at  Bradford  and  at  Middlesbrough,  they  take 
the  further  step  of  appealing  to  the  municipality  or  private  employers  to  open 
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works  for  the  men,  in  which  the  men  shall  be  reh'eveil  by  wages,  not  by  relief. 
For  instance,  in  Bradford  1  remember  that  the  men  helped  to  make  a  public 
park.  In  Middlesbrough,  the  last  time  I  went  down  there,  the  guardians 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  Tees  Commissioners  that  a  certain  aiiiotint  of 
embanking  work  should  be  done,  and  that  men  who  applied  to  the  relieving 
officer  should  be  told  to  go  over  to  the  Tees  Commissioners. 

854.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  labour  yards,  the 
speci'ii  institution  of  labour  yards,  except  in  periods  of  very  exceptional  distress  ; 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that,  but  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  precauiiims 
that  were  taken  in  any  of  the  instances  which  you  have  mentioned,  to  pievent 
the  evil  etlects  of  attracting  workpeople  from  other  places  where  the  unemployed 
might  hear  that  special  w^rks  were  being'  instituted. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  system  of  labour  yards, 
that  it  attracts  a  certain  number  of  men  back  to  them;  for  my  experience 
is  that  a  certain  prupoition  of  mankind  would  rather  have  an  assured 
subsi^tence,  though  it  is  a  very  small  one,  than  have  to  work  in  the  open 
market  for  their  living.  It  is  not  a  peculiarity  at  all  that  attaches  to  the 
lab(  uring  classes.  I  think  it  exists  in  every  class  of  life,  and  my  experience  is  that 
those  men  will  come  back  to  any  particular  town  when  ouidoor  relief  is  given 
in  the  form  of  a  labour  test,  and  that  has  a  tendency  to  make  tlie  labour  yard 
chronic  instead  of  being  exceptional,  and  a  sort  of  caste  of  men  out  of  employment 
is  created  ;  I  have  seen  it  frequently;  I  have  known  men  stay  14  or  15  years 
working  for  a  bare  subsistence  in  a  labour  yard  when  they  ought  to  have  gone 
away  and  earned  their  living. 

855.  In  all  the  cases  which  you  have  mentioned,  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  of  distress  the  resumption  of  the  same  trade  in  the  same  district,  or 
were  the  population  permanently  shifted  elsewhere  in  any  cases  ? 

Generally  it  ended  by  the  resumption  of  the  same  trade  ;  but  there  is  a  great 
shifting  after  every  period  of  distress.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Middles- 
brough, very  large  numbers  of  unskilled  labourc  rs,  Irish  lal)ourers  generally, 
left  the  town,  and  a  great  many  of  the  iron-workers  even  tramped  on  their  feet 
to  South  Wales  to  find  >\ork,  but  in  times  of  strike  men  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
leave  the  place  ;  they  tliink  that  the  strike  may  end  any  day  and  that  they  may 
just  as  well  wait  for  that. 

856.  Are  any  exceptional  regulations  put  in  force  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
school  fees  out  of  the  rates  in  the  case  of  strikes  ? 

The  point  of  my  evidence  here  rather  is  that  guardians  have  to  relieve  the 
distress  as  they  find  it,  and  that  it  would  not  be  tlie  duty  of  guardians  to  go 
into  the  causes  of  distress^  olhei  wise  you  might  have  guardians  of  the  [)oor 
deciding  whether  a  striisc  was  a  rigiit  strike  or  not ;  whetiier  the  masters  were 
right  or  the  men  were  right,  which,  of  course,  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing 
for  any  body  having  to  administer  pulilic  funds  to  do.  Three  years  ago  there 
was  a  case  in  a  Yorkshire  union  where  the  colliers  were  on  strike,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  applied  fur  the  payment  of  school  fees  for  their  children.  Of 
course  the  guardians  thought  that  the  men  ought  not  to  have  been  on  strike 
and  that  they  should  have  saved  enough  to  pay  their  own  children's  school 
fees ;  but  the  guardians  are  bound  to  pay  school  fees  if  they  were  satisfied  of 
the  poverty  of  the  applicant,  never  mind  how  it  arose,  and  so  they  were  told 
they  should  pay  the  sciiool  fees. 

857.  Did  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  actually  break  down  from  want 
of  means  in  any  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under  your  notice. 

I  have  never  seen  the  least  sign  that  the  Poor  Law  was  likely  to  break  down 
from  want  of  means,  the  resources  of  the  ratepayers  being  amply  sufficient  to 
deal  with  any  destitution  that  ever  occurs.  Even  such  widespread  destitution 
as  that  in  Lancashire  in  1877,  when  there  were  riots  and  houses  were  burnt, 
did  not  really  raise  the  poor  rate  very  much.  But  where  the  Poor  Law  i  uns  a 
risk  of  breaking  dou  n  temporarily  is  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  machinery, 
such  as  adequate  surplus  workhouse  accommodation  for  the  able-bodied  men, 
and  especially  sufficient  reheving  officers. 

858.  Do 
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858.  Do  yon  mean  that  if  in  a  period  of  exceptional  distress  workhouses 
become  so  crowded  as  not  to  be  available  for  putting  a  test  upon  the  unde- 
serving, there  would  be  risk  of  imposture? 

There  would  be  risk  of  imposture,  and  there  would  be  the  risk  also  of  real 
cases  of  liardsi.in  occurring ;  l)ecause  it  is  unfortuately  the  system  that 
paupers  in  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef  get  help  from  other  squrces,  and  a 
great  many  persons  who  might  be  able  to  live  on  the  inadequate  outdo  ir  relief 
that  tiie  guardians  give  them  in  ordinary  times  would,  in  a  time  of  strike,  not 
be  able  to  do  so.  They  should  come  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  there  is  not 
room  in  the  workhouse  for  tliem,  ^reut  suffering  may  be  caused. 

85 ij.  With  regard  to  the  other  cause  you  mention,  want  of  a  proper  number 
of  relieving  officers,  how  does  tliat  (tperate  ? 

The  number  of  relieving  officers  may  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  times^ 
but  in  a  time  of  strike  tlie  numbei's  of  applicants  go  up  very  suddenly,  and 
I  have  known  that  ir»  one  union  two  or  three  officers  for  the  best  part 
of  a  year  had  the  charge  of  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  between 
2,000  and  3,000  persons  (2,500,  I  think,  was  the  number),  which  is  a 
perfectly  impossible  task;  and,  of  course,  that  reacts  upon  the  pauperism  ag  dn, 
because  the  guardians  are  obliged  to  give  relief  without  due  investigation,  and 
that  encourages  speculative  applications  for  relit  f.  In  this  way  the  crisis 
becomes  more  acute,  and  the  number  of  applicants  becomes  greater. 

860.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  nijrmal  number  of  cases  in  a  town  union 
whicli  one  relieving  officer  can  properly  administer? 

I  do  not  think  that  a  relieving  officer  ought  ever  to  have  500  ;  but  it  varies 
a  gri  at  di  al  with  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  the  character  of  the  pauperism,  I 
remefiiber  a  case,  a  oood  many  years  ago  now,  where  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  a  relieving-  officer  was  so  deluged  with  applications  for  relief  that  he 
simply  gave  the  men,  as  they  applied,  a  shilling,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  wrote 
down  their  names  as  sudden  and  urgent  cases.  Of  course,  he  was  a  weak  man, 
but  he  was  sorely  tried. 

86 1 .  How  long  did  that  go  on  ? 

Til  at  went  on  for  two  or  three  days,  when  it  got  to  be  known,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  and  to  make  a  better  arrangement. 

862.  In  some  of  ihese  cases  that  you  have  mentioned,  I  suppose  the  position 
of  the  guardians  would  be  one  of  great  difficulty  when  considerable  pressure 
would  be  put  upon  them  from  various  quarters  ? 

Very  great  difficulty.  Frequently,  in  a  lime  of  distress,  which  appeals  to  the 
public  in/agination,  guardians  are  exposed  to  violent  newspaper  attacks  by 
people  wh')  hardly  realise  what  the  Poor  Law  is  meant  to  do,  people,  perhaps, 
whose  sympathies  are  very  mucii  roused,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  over- 
balance their  judgment.  The  guardians  have  these  newspaper  attacks  to  meet, 
and  tliey  also  have  (as  I  have  seen  on  two  occasions)  to  meet  the  danger  of 
riot.  Guardians  do  not  care  to  be  supposed  to  refuse  to  give  relief  in  such  a 
way  as  to  rouse  public  feeling  and  to  run  the  risk  of  such  events  as  we  had  in 
Lancashire  in  1877?  ^^i'  as  were  threatened  in  Bradford  at  the  last  distress. 

863.  At  such  a  time  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  would  be  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  guardians  r 

I  think  they  are  an  immense  source  of  strength  to  the  guardians,  because 
the  guannans  can  say  to  the  men,  or  to  the  people  who  attack  them,  "  We  are 
here  carrying  out  a  trust  imposed  upon  us  by  the  law,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
trust  are  laid  down  in  these  orders,  and  these  orders  we  must  obey,  or  run  rhe 
risk  of  having  to  pay  the  relief  out  of  our  own  pockets,"  and  that  certainly 
weakens  the  personal  pressure  upon  them. 

864.  If  an  election  was  to  take  place,  at  a  time  of  great  excitement,  of  the 
whole  board  of  guardians,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  danger  of  being  unduly 
influenced  by  it,  would  it  not  ? 

I  should  look  upon  it  with  considerable  misgiving  ;  fur  instance  (it  may  be  a 
groundless  fear,  but  I  [jave  often  thought  of  it),  if  trade  union  leaders  wislied 
to  administer  the  Poor  Law  for  the  benefit,  or  the  supposed  benefit,  of  a  parti- 
cular trade,  they  might  so  influence  an  election  of  guardians  as  to  elect  the 
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guardians  who  ;liey  thought  veould  assist  the  strikers  with  means  supplied  from 
the  poor  rates;  and  it  has  always  seemed  to  nie  that  the  safeguard  against  that 
was  first  the  law,  t!ie  orders  of  the  Board,  and  next  the  irood  sense  of  the  trades 
union  leaders  ihetnsclves. 

865.  Which  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  a  part  of  the  board  of  guardians 
retiring  at  one  time  and  part  at  another  ? 

I  do  not  like  the  system  of  a  whole  board  of  guardians  being  changed  at 
once ;  i  used  to  advocate  it,  but  I  have  entirely  changed  my  view. 

866.  There  is  one  point  I  put  to  Mr.  Hedley  which  I  should  like  your  opinion 
upon  ;  you  do  not  wish,  as  I  understand,  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  guardians  more  than  it  is  fettered  at  the  present  time  r 

No. 

867.  But  do  you  think  that,  in  addition  to  the  regulations  issued  from  the 
central  board,  when  boards  of  guardians  come  to  entrust  the  giving  of  reh'ef  to 
committees  of  their  own,  it  is  de-irable  or  not  that  they  should  issue  orders  of 
their  own  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  their  committees? 

I  think  that  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  preserve  uniformity  of  administration; 
and  that  is  done,  for  instance,  in  Manchester,  which  is  a  notable  instance  of  a 
case  where,  by  the  forms  of  procedure,  they  have  managed  to  make  their  own 
bye-laws  operative  on  their  own  members;  I)ut  I  should  he  disposed  to  go 
further,  and  allow  the  board  of  guardians  to  make  at  their  own  free  will 
bye  laws  regulating  their  procedure,  or  regulating  the  terms  on  which  thev 
should  give  relief,  and  have  those  bye-laws  confirmed  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  so  as  to  give  them  the  force  of  law  ;  so  that  a  breach  of  tlie  bye-laws 
would  have  the  same  eti'ect  as  the  breach  of  an  order,  iu  the  same  way  as  with 
sanitary  bye-laws. 

868.  Chairman.']  An  advantage  of  that  would  be  that,'inasmuch  as  the  attend- 
ance is  necessarily,  perhaps,  a  very  fluctuating  one,  it  would  not  happen  that 
particular  members  of  the  Board  on  one  day  might  act  totally  opposite  to  the 
action  of  other  members  of  the  Board  upon  another  day  ? 

That  is  quite  so. 

869.  Lord  Balfour  of  Btirley.'\  Is  there  a  precedent  for  that  under  the 
Sanitary  Acts  at  the  present  time 

Yes,  authorities  submit  bye-laws  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  sanction. 

1  have  known  a  case  where  relief  is  given  (it  is  in  the  Leeds  Union)  by  a 
large  number  of  committees,  and  the  guardians  used  to  sit,  always  the  same 
guardians  and  with  the  same  officers,  as  committees  for  that  part  of  the  town 
from  which  they  were  elected.  1  do  not  suppose  that  you  could  imagine  a  worse 
financial  scheme  than  that,  that  the  relief  should  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
whole  union  at  the  discretion  of  guardians  silting  for  particular  districts  and 
administering  relief  to  those  particular  districts  from  which  they  were  elected. 
The  board  of  guardians  shuffled  »the  cards  and  made  a  regalation  that  no 
guardian  sit  invariably  with  the  same  relieving  officer  and  for  the  same 
district.  The  result  was  an  enormous  decrease  in  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  given.  But  such  a  regulation  as  that  may  be  safely  ignored  by  any 
section  of  the  Board.  A  section  of  the  Board  may  say  :  "  You  chose  to  pass 
that  resolution,  but  we  shall  sit  with  the  same  committee."  No  board  of 
guardians  is  strong  enough  to  enforce  that  regulation.  I  say  that  if  in  their 
better  mind  they  choose  to  pass  a  regulation  of  that  sort  they  ought  to  have  the 
chance  of  giving  it  the  force  of  law. 

870.  Would  you  say  the  larger  the  district  over  which  the  rates  are  charge- 
able the  more  risk  there  is  that  the  guardians  belongiuij  to  any  particular 
district  would  look  out  for  the  interest  of  that  particular  one  ? 

That,  is  so,  if  the  areas  of  election  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  financial 
area,  the  area  of  burden. 

871.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  prohibitory  and  the  regulation 
orders  on  which  you  wish  to  comment  .- 

The  prohibitary  order  plus  the  out-door  labour  test  order,  which  is  a  third 
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order  that  is  issued  to  erable  guardians  under  ihe  prohibitory  order  to  give 
out-door  relief,  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  regulation  order.  'J'here  are  some 
minor  points  of  difference,  but  the  main  practical  point  of  difference  is,  tliat 
under  one  you  can  give  outdoor  relief  to  a  mother  with  bastard  children,  and 
under  the  other  you  cannot ;  but  I  do  not  think  myself  that  there  is  very  much 
in  tliose  orders,  because  I  find  that  the  rehef,  as  a  ride,  is  better  administered 
in  those  unions  which  are  under  the  regulation  order  than  it  is  in  those  under 
the  prohibitory  order. 

872.  Chairjnan.']  Do  you  mean  prohibitory  order  jaZw.v  labour-test  order  ? 
Yes,  plus  labour-test. 

873.  You  think  that  absolutely  the  relief  is  better  administered  under  the 
regulation  order  than  under  the  prohibitory  order. 

It  so  happens,  from  various  causes ;  of  course,  it  is  not  a  case  of  post  hoc 
propter  hoc  ;  but  my  experience  of  the  unions  I  have  had  under  my  charge  with 
the  regulation  order  is  that  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  r'egnlate  their  relief  better 
than  those  under  the  prohibitory  order ;  and  the  rate  of  indoor  pauperism, 
taking  all  England,  is  certainly  higher  in  those  unions  that  have  the  regulation 
order  than  in  tiiose  that  have  the  prohibitory  order.  Of  course,  there  are  many- 
causes  that  may  account  for  that,  but  I  do  not  myself  think  that  the  order  itself 
so  much  matters  as  the  general  character  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

874.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.']  You  are  aware,  I  understand,  of  the  special 
order  which  the  Local  Government  Board  has  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  the 
Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians,  to  give  them  permission  to  take  the  head  of 
a  family  into  the  workhouse,  and  leave  tiie  others  outside,  for  a  specified  time, 
giving  the  head  of  the  family  an  opportunity  of  going  out  to  seek  for 
work? 

Yes. 

875.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  the  light  of  your  own  experience  as  to 
such  a  policy  as  that  ? 

It  is  a  policy  which  I  have  very  frequently  recommended  to  boards  of 
guardians  without  the  order.  Very  often,  almost  invariably,  when  there  is 
anything  like  a  crisis,  I  recornmend  the  guardians,  as  long  as  they  can,  to  take 
the  head  of  the  family  into  the  workhouse,  and  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  wife 
and  children.  That  regulation,  by  the  way,  is  impossible  under  the  prohibitory 
order,  because  it  says  that  where  an  able-bodied  man  is  relieved  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  must  be  relieved  within  the  workhouse. 

876.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  considerations  which  guide  you  in 
recommending  that  action  ? 

There  is,  first  of  all,  the  practical  question  that  in  times  when  there  is  a 
great  rush  of  pauperism  no  workhouse  could  give  accommodation  to  all  the 
■  men  and  all  the  women  and  children  ai)plying  for  relief ;  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  ask  for  such  a  surplus  of  accommodation  as  that.  Secondly,  1  am 
a  great  adherent  of  the  workhouse  test.  I  do  not  believe  in  out-door  labour 
tests  ;  I  believe  that  you  should  not  have  an  out-door  labour  test  until  you  are 
obliged  10  have  it ;  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  people,  a  very  bad  thing  for  the 
ind^  pendent  labourer  ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  work- 
house as  the  test  for  as  long  as  possible. 

877.  You  would  say,  of  course,  that  the  real  object  of  a  labour  test  is  to  pre- 
vent an  individual  getting  relief  from  the  rates,  and  yet  competing  for  wages  at 
the  ?ame  time  as  he  is  getting  this  relief? 

That  is  an  opinion  which  1  hold  veiy  sti  ongly.  I  do  not  think  that  a  labour 
test  as  a  test  is  very  effective.  My  experience  is  that  a  labour  test  order  is 
generally  accepted,  while  a  workhouse  test  order  is  generally  refused.  I  should 
say  that  out  of  50  labour  test  orders  all  would  be  accepted  except  two  or  three, 
and  out  oF  50  woi  khouse  orders  all  would  be  refused  except  two  or  three.  The 
object  of  the  labour  test  is  to  prevent  a  man  from  getting  relief,  and  getting 
wages  from  any  other  source  at  the  same  time. 

878.  Are  you  referring  to  the  case  of  Nottingham  ? 
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No,  I  am  thinking  of  a  case  in  the  Blackburn  Union  where  times  were  very 
bad  ;  it  was  right  in  the  middle  of  that  long  strike,  and  the  workhouse  was  full, 
and  we  had  no  labour  for  the  men  to  do  ;  and  I  suggested  to  the  guardians  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  men  to  come  into  the  dining  ball  and  stand  there 
doing  nothing  as  their  labour  test,  than  to  allow  them  to  get  relief  and  loaf 
about  the  town. 

87(.).  What  was  the  result  of  that? 

The  result  was,  I  believe,  that  the  recommendation  was  to  a  certain  extent  en- 
forcf  d  .  the  men  got  their  dinners  at  the  workbouse,  and  the  guardians  got 
thrruigli  the  difficulty  somehow,  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any  period  of  acute 
distress. 

880.  You  have  heaid  Mi'.  Hedley's  evidence  as  to  the  defect  of  the  labour 
test ;  is  there  anything  you  wihh  to  add  to  what  he  said  ? 

I  should  like  to  sa}  this  :  that  the  ordinary  labour  test,  which  is  stone-breaking 
and  oakum-picking,  is  to  my  mind  a  most  objectionable  form  of  labour,  for  this 
rea.'-on,  that  both  stone-breaking  anil  oakum -pi  eking  are  liighly  skilled  labour, 
and  a  man  who  has  been  in  every  gaol  and  workhouse  in  the  county,  wlio  has 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  game,  can  do  it  quite  easily  and  well,  whereas 
the  man  wl  om  you  do  not  v^ant  to  punish  cannot  break  stones  and  cannot  pick 
oakum.  A  really  skilled  tramp,  a  real  expert  at  it,  breaks  stones  like  a  con- 
juring trick,  and  knows  every  dodge  ;  he  is  up  to  the  dodges  of  the  fiddle  and 
the  hot-water  pipe,  and  the  finger  and  nail  for  picking  his  oakum,  and  does  it 
easdy  ;  and  that  is  why  the  ordinary  labour  tests  are  to  my  mind  unfair.  I 
support  them  before  boards  of  guardians  on  the  principle  that  the  men  getting 
relief  should  not  be  able  to  earn  wages  at  the  same  time.  I  would  rather  that 
they  simply  had  tiie  roll  calls  every  half-hour  than  have  no  test ;  but  the  ordinary 
labour  tests  are  unf  air. 

881.  If  they  were  idling  about  in  a  room  would  that  not  have  a  very  bad 
effect  upon  those  who  are  so  much  less  hardened  coming  in  contact  with  those 
who  are  skilled  vagrants;  tramps? 

Yes ;  that  is  an  inseparable  difficulty  of  the  labour  test,  when  you  get  large 
bodies  of  men  together. 

882.  Of  any  labour  test? 

Yes;  and  I  do  nut  think  that  that  difficulty  would  be  much  increased  if  the 
men  simply  did  nothing. 

883.  Chairman.']  The  association  is  practically  the  same? 

Pretty  nearly.  In  some  north  country  unions,  at  Bradford,  for  instance,  the 
guardians  have  built  a  large  labour-test  house  for  out  door  men,  and  there  they 
have  a  small  separate  cell.  They  have  also  some  corn  mills,  which  is  on  the 
Avhole  the  fairest  labour  test.  I  know  of,  for  any  man  can  turn  the  mill. 

884.  Lord  Balfour  of  BurleyT]  Have  those  separate  cells  worked  well  at 
Bradford  r 

Ihey  are  better,  because  the  men  are  easier  kept  in  order. 

885.  Cliairman.']  1  hose  labour-test  houses  iiave  a  good  effect  ? 

1  hey  have  a  very  good  effect  in  preventing  the  labour  yard  from  becoming 
chronic  ;  that  is  the  thing  we  have  to  avoid.  \^  e  may  be  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  to  start  a  labour  yard,  but  urdess  that  labi.ur  yard  is  jjroperly  adminis- 
tercd  it  becomes  chronic,  and  the  surplus  labour  in  a  great  many  cases  does  not 
distribute  itself  as  it  should  and  wordd  do  under  proper  management. 

886.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burle^.]  In  the  case  of  Bradford,  which  you  are 
speaking  of,  the  separate  cells  you  mention  are  cells  for  them  to  labour  in  ? 

^  es. 

887.  And  they  sleep  otherwise,  just  as  they  would  if  there  were  no  sejiarate 
cells  to  work  in  ? 

Yes,  it  is  merely  a  covered  shed,  because,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  enforce 
any  test  in  bad  weather. 

888.  Have 
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888.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  sj-stem  of  giving  part  of  tl;e  rehef  in 
kind? 

Yes,  the  orders  of  the  Board  say  that  when  an  able-bodied  man  is  relieved 
out  of  the  house  he  shall  be  set  to  work,  and  half  his  work  shall  be  paid  in  k  nd. 
Relief  in  kind  was  strongly  advocated  by  the  early  Poor  Law  Commissioners; 
they  always  argued  that  that  was  a  self-acting  test  of  destitution,  that  a  man 
could  not  get  drunk  with  bread.  But  it  is  found  there  are  great  dimculties  in 
the  administration  of  such  relief,  unless  there  is  a  pi  oper  organisation ;  for 
instance,  now  the  price  of  bread  has  fallen  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  man 
enough  relief  in  kind  so  as  to  make  up  half  the  amount  necessary  to  keep 
him. 

88g.  But  the  bread  will  not  be  any  less  nutritious  because  it  is  cheap  ? 

No  ;  but  you  have  to  dnninish  his  money  relief  as  well,  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  half,  and  the  money  you  gave  him  would  he  too  little  to  pay  his  lodging  or 
firing. 

8go.  Chairman.^  That  only  applies  under  the  special  order  about  giving  half ; 
would  not  the  guardians  have  discretion  ? 

No  ;  that  forms  an  objection,  because  the  order  becomes  an  order  that  is 
practically  ignored,  and  it  should  not  be  ;  all  orders  should  be  carried  out ;  and  the 
other  objection  is  that  tickets  have  to  be  given  on  shops.  What  becomes  of  the 
tickets  that  are  given  by  the  relieving  officer  on  the  shop  no  one  can  tell ;  they 
may  be  exchanged  for  another  ticket  for  something  else,  or  sold  fjr  money. 
But  what  I  should  like  to  bring  before  the  Committee  as  a  really  practical 
suggestion  for  large  towns,  is  a  system  which  prevails  in  Manchester,  where  the 
guardians  have  a  store,  and  if  a  man  has  a  ticket  for,  say  3  s.  in  kind,  he  goes 
to  the  store,  and  the  storekeeper,  like  the  bankei  's  clerk,  says,  "  How  will  you 
have  it  ?  "  "I  will  have  so  much  bread,  so  much  sugar,  so  many  candles,  so 
much  flour;"  and  he  gets  it  given  to  him  then  and  there.  Tiie  eff.^ct  of  that  is 
that  he  gets  it  at  cost  price,  that  he  gets  it  good,  and  tliat  he  cannot  do  any 
mischief  with  it. 

8yi.  Chairman.^  But,  speaking  generally,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving 
a  portion  of  the  relief  in  kind  in  all  cases  of  out-door  relief  ? 

1  suppose  I  ought  to  say  I  shoidd,  because  that  is  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board. 

892.  What  is  your  own  opinion  ? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  that  does  not  matter.  I  think,  unless  a  man  can  be 
trusted  to  spend  his  money  properly,  he  ought  not  to  be  getting  out-door  relief 
at  all. 

893.  But  may  not  the  gu  irdians,  by  a  proper  management  of  the  system  of 
supplying  in  kind,  diminish  considerably  the  cost  by  supplying  the  provisions 
at  cost  price  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  the  real  advantage. 

894.  To  that  extent  it  is  an  advantage ;  for  example,  where  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  baking  their  own  bread,  a  certain  portion  of  flour  would  be  supplied  at 
a  much  lower  rate  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  buy  it  at  ^ 

Yes. 

895.  And  in  cases  where  meat  tickets  are  given,  if  a  contract  is  made  with 
the  butcher  that  meat  shall  be  supplied  at  a  certain  price,  and  no  more,  do  you 
see  any  objection  to  that  ? 

That  is  already  .1  great  economy ;  but  I  take  it  that  your  questions  refer  to 
ordinary  relief ;  1  am  only  thinking  of  extraordinary  relief. 

SgG.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.^  Another  objection  we  have  had  represented 
to  us  to  the  labour  yards  is,  that  they  give  colour  to  the  belief  in  the  mind  of 
many  that  they  have  a  claim  to  labour  from  either  municipal  or  State 
organisation  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  point  ? 

That  is,  of  course,  an  enormous  danger,  which  will  have  to  be  probably 
fought  out  in  England  by-and-bye ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never 
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seen  any  widespread  indication  of  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  men.  It  has 
often  been  stated  in  newspapers  that  the  municipalities  should  find  work  for 
thtm  as  a  matter  of  right ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  paupers  tliemselves  have 
ever  got  it  into  their  heads. 

8y7.  Chairman.]  Would  you  apply  that  opinion  to  rural  districts  as  well 
as  towns? 

"^'es,  I  think  so,  except  some  isolaied  cases. 

8g8.  You  do  not  think  that  the  opinion  prcA-ails  amongst  labourers  in  rural 
districts  that  they  are  entitled  either  to  work  or  rtlief  ? 
!No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

899.  Loid  Balfour  of  Burley.\  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  could 
tell  us  shortly  how  that  claim  is  dealt  in  Germany  ? 

Judging  from  the  many  conversations  I  had  with  German  poor  law  adminis- 
tratorf,  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  that  claim  being  set  up.  They  say  that  they 
would  prefer  to  relieve  the  men  without  u  ork;  they  would  say,  "  We  never  find 
wo'  k  for  a  man  ; "  "  We  would  never  set  a  man  to  work,"  or  set  a  pauper  on  work, 
as  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  says;  "We  ])refer  tliat  a  man  should  find  work 
for  himself;"  and  really  they  are  afraid  of  starting  the  principle;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

900.  Could  you  give  us  any  indication  how  this  special  problem  is  being  dealt 
with  in  Germany  ? 

In  Berlin  they  have  a  very  short  and  sharp  way  of  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployed, which  rather  illustrates  the  feelings  of  the  same  class,  the  official  class. 
When  a  n)an  applies  for  relief  there,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  no  lodgings  and 
is  out  of  work,  they  allow  him  to  go  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  if  he  is  a  single 
man  for  five  days,  if  a  married  man  for  14  days,  but  they  warn  him  by  a 
written  paper  which  they  hand  to  him  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  five  or  14  days, 
as  the  case  may  be,  he  does  not  find  a  house  and  work  he  will  be  taken  before 
the  magistrate,  and  unless  he  can  convince  the  magistrate  that  he  has  used 
every  eflort  to  find  a  house  and  work  he  will  go  to  gaol  for  from  six  months  to 
two  years. 

00  I.  You  wish  to  say  something  about  dock  labour? 

The  casual  dock  labour  which  in  England  is  sometimes  a  great  difficulty. 
For  instance,  in  one  Liverpool  union  if  a  man  finds  work  at  the  dock  he  works 
there,  ai;d  gets  his  u  age  ;  if  he  does  not  he  goes  straight  to  the  relieving  officer 
and  gets  an  order  for  the  stoneyard,  and  works  there. 

902.  You  mean  if  he  is  not  fortunate  in  the  work  he  is  offered  at  the  dock 
the  stoneyard  affords  him  a  means  of  getting  work  ? 

He  gets  over  it  that  day  by  going  to  the  stoneyard,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  have  evidence  as  to  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  witii  that  casual  dock 
labour. 

903.  Can  you  state  the  system  which  is  in  force  in  Antwerp  ? 

There  the  dock \ard  labourers  formed  themselves  into  corporations,  "nations," 
as  they  call  themselves,  and  they  undertake  to  do  the  work.  The  contract  is 
made  witli  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  provide  the  men  and  keep  the 
men  ;  it  is  a  trade  guild,  in  fact. 

904.  Chairman.']  Huw  does  that  bear  on  the  question  of  poor  relief ;  if  the 
labour  runs  short  so  that  men  who  belong  to  any  of  these  corporations  are  out 
of  work,  what  then  r 

Then  the  corporations  keep  them  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  trade  society  as  well. 

905.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlty?^  We  have  more  than  once  had  represented  to 
us  the  desirabihty  of  incieased  co-operation  between  the  work  of  charitable 
societies  ;ind  the  public  work  of  the  guardians;  would  you  say  that  where  such 
co-opei  ation  can  be  established,  applications  ought  to  be  made  to  the  poor  law 
authorities  or  to  the  charitable  societies  ? 

It  would  be  an  immense  advantage  if  the  charitable  societies  and  the  poor 
law  were  brought  into  more  intimate  connection,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage 
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tage  if  some  means  could  be  devised  that  the  first  application  should  be  made 
to  the  charitable  society,  and  then  the  case  referred  baci<  to  the  poor  law; 
because  it  seems  to  rae  a  great  danger  which  was  realised  at  the  time  of  the 
cotton  famine,  that  men  might  apply  to  the  poor  law  in  order  to  be  pui  on  to 
the  charity ;  and  [  have  seen  indications  that  there  was  that  risk  in  the  few 
towns  where  co-operation  between  the  charital»Ie  societies  and  the  poor  law  is, 
at  all  events,  beginning  to  be  estabUshed. 

906.  Could  you  not  make  some  distinction  between  the  class  of  cases  whicii 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  one  organisation  and  those  which  shoidd  come 
under  the  sphere  of  the  other  ? 

That  is  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  necessity  ;  a  classification  must  be 
made. 

907.  Could  you  give  us  any  indication,  from  your  experience,  of  what  has 
been  done  in  any  of  these  exceptional  times  of  distress,  in  the  way  of  separating 
the  one  class  from  the  other? 

Yes.  Almost  always  in  times  of  distress  there  is  a  charitable  fund  formed. 
In  time  s  of  strike  thev  would  confine  themselves  to  the  women  and  children  or 
those  who  were  not  actually  concerned  in  the  strike  ;  but  in  time.^  of  ordinary 
distress  the  fund  would  be  for  everybody ;  and  when  it  is  well  managed  the 
persons  distributing  charitable  relief  put  themselves  into  communication  with 
the  relieving  officer,  and  very  often  put  the  guardians  on  their  committee,  so 
that  cross  relief  should  be  as  far  as  possible  avoided. 

908.  You  would  not  bring  that  connection  between  charity  and  the 
poor  law  only  into  being  at  the  time  of  exceptional  period  of  distress,  would 
you  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  it  occur  always,  because  the  risk  in  all  poor  law  relief 
is  that  the  sound  principle  which  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  of  people 
who  live  by  labour  may  be  broken  down  by  hard  cases  ;  hard  cases  are  the 
bane  of  all  pauper  legislation. 

909.  Must  it  not  in  practice  be  the  case  that  people  will  apply  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  poor  law  authorities  ? 

Yes,  that  must  be  so  in  practice.  What  was  in  my  mind  would  be  this,  that 
where  an  application  is  made  to  the  relieving  officer  he  should  exercise  a  sort  of 
judgment  by  sending  the  applicant  across  to  the  charity  people  at  once  w;thout 
the  ca-e  coming  through  the  pauper  books. 

910.  That  of  course  could  only,  be  done  by  a  union  of  working,  and  a  pre- 
concerted plan  on  the  part  of  those  carrying  it  out  ? 

A  union  of  working  arid  a  preconcerted  plan;  and  I  should  say  that  uniil  the 
charity  organisation  societies,  so  called,  in  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
north  are  put  on  a  better  and  sounder  basis,  that  is  to  say  are  not  mere  dole 
socieiies,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  guardians  to  really  rely  upon  them. 

91  J.  Coming-  now  to  the  question  of  vagrancy,  have  you  anything  to  say  as 
regards  the  system  of  relief  presently  pursued  in  regard  to  vagrants } 

On  the  point  of  definition  or  on  the  point  of  the  general  pohcy,  do  you 
mean  ? 

912.  I  will  take  the  general  policy  in  the  first  place.  Is  the  relief  given  to 
them  in  a  wise  way,  ami  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  tend  to  their  reformation  or 
to  harden  them  in  their  career;  that  is  the  sort  of  point  I  should  like  you  to 
address  yourself  to  r 

Now  that  the  powers  of  detention  have  been  increased,  I  do  not  wish  to 
express  any  opinion  in  favour  of  those  powers  of  detention,  but  now  that  they 
have  been  increased,  and  now  that  vagrant  wards  are,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  I  suppose  principally,  being  made  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  the  real  old  tramp  has  left  the  road  ;  I  do  not  see  him  any  more,  and 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  tramps.  So  far  that  is  good  ; 
but  1  have  not  got  much  good  to  say  of  the  principle  of  vagrant  relief  in 
England  at  the  ])resent  moment,  for  this  reason,  that  a  tramp  when  he  is 
discharged  is  discharged  just  as  destitute  as  when  he  came  in. 

(70.)  O  3  913.  Can 
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913.  Can  you  help  that  ? 

rs'ot  under  tlie  present  system  of  allowing  vagrant  men  to  go  on  rind  on  ;  I  do 
not  t-ee  that  you  can  help  it. 

914.  But  can  you  suggest  any  system  by  which  you  can  obviate  that  ? 

No,  i  cannot  suggest  any  system  which  has  the  least  chance  of  being  en- 
Torced  ;  but  1  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  police  should  deal  with 
tramping  as  a  thing  to  be  buppi  essed, 

9) 5.  But  there  must  be  migration  of  lal  our  from  one  class  of  labour  to  the 
other,  and  from  one  town  to  another? 
There  must  be  migration  of  labour. 

916.  How  are  the  very  poor  to  go  except  by  road? 

It  seems  a  hard  thing  to  s^ay,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  helped  to 
be  moved  by  the  State,  because  incidentally  the  evil  of  vagrancy  is  much 
greater  than  the  good  which  will  be  got  by  individuals. 

917.  But  would  you  say  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  vagrancy  in  the 
counties  ? 

That  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  tramping  I  think  is  clear  from  the 
statistics  which  the  Board  liave  twice,  I  think,  obtained  since  Mr.  Pell's  Act  for 
the  increased  detention  of  vagrants  was  passed. 

918.  But  might  not  the  increased  detention  act  as  a  deterrent  not  to  the 
tram|)ing,  but  to  the  asking  for  and  obtaining  State  assistance  ? 

1  Co  not  quite  follow. 

919.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  there  is  a  decrease  of  tramping 
and  vagrancy  ;  the  figures  which  you  seem  to  rely  upon  do  not  necessarily  go 
fui  ther  than  this,  that  there  is  only  a  diminution  in  those  who  ask  for  accom- 
modation it)  vagrant  wards  ? 

That  is  quite  so;  they  may  he  at  the  lodging-houses. 

920.  You  have  not  with  you,  I  suppose,  those  statistics  to  which  you  refer? 
1  have  not. 

921.  Could  you  furnish  them  to  the  Committee  ? 
Yes. 

922.  Chairman.'\  The  general  statistics  you  could  get  us? 
Yes. 

923.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.^  In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  vagrants,  is 
there  any  attempt  at  unilbrmity  throughout  the  country? 

There  is  a  constant  attempt  at  uniformity  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board, but  unfortunately  it  has  not  been  so  successful  as  perhaps  it  desei  vedto  liave 
been.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  matter  oF  diet.  The 
orders  of  the  Board  allow  two  sorts  of  diet ;  a  man  may  get  six  ounces  of  bread 
and  a  pint  of  gruel;  or  he  may  get  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  so  many  ounces 
of  cheese  ;  that  is  a  difference  which,  to  those  who  do  not  know,  seems  a  small 
and  unimportant  difference,  but  it  is  not.  The  offer  of  hot  gruel  in  cold 
weather  will  draw  tramps  as  surely  as  possible  ;  if  you  stop  the  gruel  the  tramps 
show  a  visible  falling  off ;  that  has  been  my  universal  experience. 

924.  It  takes  no  long  time  for  a  change  like  that  to  come  into  operation  ? 
They  know  it  in  a  week. 

925.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  connection  with  vagrancy  you  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  Committee  ? 

Tlicre  is  this :  it  rather  goes  to  the  question  of  neglected  children,  vagrant 
children.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  questions  will  be  put  to  me  about  that 
or  about  the  German  system. 

926.  Will  you  state  anything  you  wish  to  say  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  women  going  about  with  children  selling  things  might 

be 
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be  dealt  with  ;is  they  are  dealt  with  in  some  North  G(-rman  towns.  There 
nobody  is  allowed  to  sell  anything  without  a  license,  or  schein  ;  and  these  women 
who  go  about  selling  matches  and  oranges  might  be  refused  a  license,  if  they 
dragged  children  about  with  them. 

927.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  if  the  law  was  strictly 
enforced,  selling  even  a  small  article  in  the  street  would  be  illegal? 

I  think  not ;  I  do  not  think  selling  ai  ticles  oF  food  would  be  illegal. 

928.  Chairman.^  But  take  matches  ;  can  you  tell  us  wouhl  selling  matches  be 
contrary  to  law  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  with  absolute  certainty,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice  the 
police  never  interfere;  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  a  practicable 
reform,  that  if  these  women  were  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  without  a  license 
we  should  be  able  to  stop  that  particular  form  of  vagrancy,  because  tliey  never 
go  about  without  selling  ? 

929.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur  ley  ^  Turning  to  another  point,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  getting  children  who  are  chargeable  to  the  rates  as  much  out  of  the 
workliouse  as  possible  ? 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  si  nding  those  workhouse  children  thai  have 
to  be  in  the  workhouse  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 

930.  But  where  they  can  be  so  dealt  with,  do  you  like  the  system  of  sending 
them  to  cottage  homes,  or  boarding  them  out  with  iamilies  in  their  own  station 
of  hfe  ? 

I  like  the  separate  school  built  on  the  cottage  home  plan,  provided  the  schools 
are  not  too  large  ;  that  is  not  boarding  out. 

931.  1  coupled  them  together;  I  know  the  difference;  do  you  object  to  the 
boarding  out  ? 

I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  children  boarded-out  both  within  tiie  union 
and  outside  the  union,  and  my  experience  is  that  the  children  almost  always 
do  well,  and  one  sees  many  pretty  cases  of  adoption  by  the  foster  parents  ; 
but  I  never  can  reconcile  my  mmd  to  what  I  think  the  injustice  of  boarding 
out. 

932.  "What  do  you  refer  to  ? 

1  mean  an  objection  which  was  put  by  the  late  Mr.  Favvcett  very  strongly, 
which  seems  to  be  ignored  now.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  fair  or  just 
that  a  pauper  child  should  have  more  money  spent  upon  him  than  the  indepen- 
dent labourer  can  possibly  spend  upon  his  children. 

933.  Chairman.]  I  asked  a  question  of  the  previous  witness  on  this  point, 
whether  there  was  not  this  distinction  ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  child  of  the 
labour(  r  the  latter  is  expected  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  his  own 
living  in  order  to  support  his  cliildren,  bat  that  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  another 
person  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  make  the  smallest  sacrifice,  therefore 
there  is  that  distinction. 

That  is  a  distinction  which  might  or  might  not  occur  to  the  labourer  ;  but  I 
think  what  would  occur  to  him  would  be  that  the  poor  child  was  better  otf  to 
he  extent  of,  perhaps,  2     a  week,  and  the  certainty  of  good  medical  attendance 
and  clothing  than  his  own  children  were,  hovs^ever  hard  he  might  labour  for 
them. 

934.  But  does  that  objection  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  cottage  homes  ? 
There  tiie  children  are  under  certain  disabilities;  they  are  taken  out  of  the 

daily  life  of  the  vilh  ge,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  the  same  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  labouring  classes  as  it  would  if  the  children  were  actually  with 
them. 

935.  But  all  these  boarded-out  children  must  be  either  orphans  or  deserted 
childr  n  i 

There  is  a  very  wide  latitude  allowed  as  to  what  "deserted  "  means. 

93O.  Take  the  case  of  orjjhan  children  ;  do  you  think  the  objection  would 
apply  there,  because  every  one  would  recognise  that  the  orphan  child  is  in  a 
(70.)  O  4  peculiar 
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peculiar  position  and  has  to  be  cared  for  by  some  one,  and  therefore  in  that  sense 
does  not  compete  with  other  children  in  the  same  class. 

I  remember  an  ingenious  calculation  made  by  a  man  in  a  north  country 
town  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  if  you  had  six  children  and  600  I.,  it  was 
your  bounden  duty  in  that  town  to  dissipate  the  600/.  or  give  it  awav  before 
you  died,  because  each  of  your  children  would  be  better  under  the  care 
of  the  guardians  with  4*.  Qd.  a  week  and  clothing  and  a  certainty  of  the 
medical  attendance,  than  if  you  left  each  of  them  100  /.  It  sounds  grotesque, 
but  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  J  think. 

937.  Karl  of  Onslow.]  When  you  say  that  the  child  is  better  off  by  2*.  a 
week  then  a  child  of  the  labourer's,  you  do  not  take  into  your  calculation,  do 
you,  the  remuneration  that  has  to  be  paid  to  the  foster  parent,  and  which  goes 
to  the  foster  parent,  and  not  to  the  child. 

No,  I  did  not  take  that  into  the  calculation.  What  was  running  in  my  mind 
was  something  like  this:  A  man,  say  with  12  5.  a  week,  three  or  four  children 
besides  himself  and  his  wife  to  keep,  average  perhaps  2  s.  a  week  or  2  5.  6  c?.  a 
week ;  into  that  family  comes  another  child  whose  ]iarent  has  not  taken 
any  pains  with  him,  and  4  5.  6  </.  a  v^eek  is  the  sum  calculated  for  that  particular 
cinld. 

938.  But  how  much  of  the  4  5.  Q  d.  goes  to  the  support  of  the  child,  and 
how  much  of  the  4  s.  6  d.  goes  to  the  remuneration  of  the  foster  parent  f^r  taking 
care  of  him  ? 

That,  I  admit,  is  a  weak  point  in  my  argument. 

939.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  How  long  does  any  control  or  supervision  of 
the  guardians  last  over  children  when  they  leave  either  the  foster  parents'  home, 
or  the  cottage  home? 

The  law  seems  to  me  there  to  be  curiously  defective,  because  the  control  is 
to  the  age  of  16  or  to  the  end  of  the  time  of  leaving  the  first  situation.  Now, 
of  course,  a  child  tiiat  leaves  its  first  situation  is  one  who  is  specially  in  need  of 
the  care  of  the  guardians,  and  yet  the  law  seems  to  limit  the  supervision  of  the 
guardians  to  the  end  of  the  fii  st  situation,  I  suppose  because  it  is  felt  that  if  a 
child  is  earning  wages  it  is  no  longer  a  pauper,  it  is  not  destitute,  and  therefore 
is  outside  the  control  of  the  guardians. 

940.  It  works  um  qually  in  this  way,  that  where  a  child  remains  one  month 
in  its  first  situation  the  supervision  will  then  come  to  an  end,  and  if  it  remains 
five  years  in  it,  it  will  go  on  for  all  that  time? 

That  is  so,  if  my  reading  of  the  law  is  correct ;  but,  practically,  a  good  hoard 
of  guardians  ignore  the  law,  and  make  a  ride  that  any  change  in  the  situation 
of  the  child  should  be  reported  to  them.  But  I  should  just  like  to  add  that  it 
seems  to  me  that,  with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  children  who  are  sent  out 
from  workhouses,  the  record  of  the  careers  of  children  is  kept  in  a  most  imper- 
fect way  very  often.  The  form  is  had  ;  you  have  a  row  of  children  down  on 
the  book  as  having  come  back  to  the  workhouse,  but  against  their  names  no 
reason  stated  why  they  cauic  back  ;  and  there  are  boards  of  guardians  spending 
enormous  sums  on  their  schoohng,  and  taking  pains  about  that,  and  not  taking 
the  pains  to  keep  an  exact  record  of  what  becomes  of  the  children  after- 
wards. 

941.  Chairman^]  Have  you  observed  that  there  is  very  often  great  latitude 
in  keeping  the  important  records  that  ought  to  he  kept  of  the  various  details 
connected  with  cases  of  all  kinds? 

It  is  very  Iun  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  an  attack  or  to  get  up  evidence 
on  any  point. 

942.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  I  understand  the  corresponding  system  in 
Germany  is,  in  your  opinion,  very  complete? 

So  far  as  the  general  pauper  records  are  concerned  they  are  very  complete, 

943.  And  care  of  children  ? 

There  the  system  varies,  as  it  does  in  England  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  children 
are  boarded  out. 

9^4.  Is 
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944.  Is  there  any  point  in  connection  with  that  system  that  you  think  could 
be  advantageously  adopted  in  this  country  ? 

So  far  as  the  neglected  children  are  concerned  ?  That  is  a  point  that  1  think 
should  be  considered  by  us.  There,  if  a  man  is  a  drunkard,  and  neglects  his 
children,  or  Ids  wife  is  a  prostitute,  the  nninicipalit}',  or  the  poor  law  portion 
of  the  municipality,  may  charge  him  with — I  think  the  charge  rans  that  he  is 
morally  dead  ;  and  if  the  Court  finds  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  charge  of  his 
children  those  children  are  handed  over  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  father  forfeits 
all  rights  to  them,  and  lie  himself  is  very  hkely  sent  to  gaol,  but  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  sent  to  gaol  ou  the  same  day. 

945.  If  he  is  not  sent  to  gaol,  do  not  you  think  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  would  not  object  to  be  "  morally  dead  r" 

A  very  large  number. 

946.  Previous  witnesses  have  told  us  that  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  infirm 
in  workhouses  has  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  years  ;  that,  1  presume,  is 
your  experience  also. 

It  has  enormously  improved  ;  it  would  be  difficult  really  to  describe  the  very 
great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in 
workhouses. 

947.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  that  which  the  independent  poor  can  provide  for  themselves? 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  superior,  and  I  should  think  that  in  a 
good  many  towns  it  is  quite  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  sick  accommodation 
provided  in  the  charitable  infirmaries. 

94S.  Actually  superior? 

Ot  course  the  cla-^s  of  cases  are  different,  but  certainly  the  buildings  are,  as  a 
rule,  superior  to  any  infirmary  except  the  most  modern  ones.  The  Poor  Law 
Board  now  insist  upon  every  possible  sanitary  regulation  in  the  buildings  being- 
carried  out. 

949.  It  seems  that  there  have  been  complaints  with  respect  to  the  hardship 
of  separating  people  who  iiave  been  married  for  a  length  of  time,  and  who  have 
to  go  into  the  workhouses ;  is  it  not  the  fact  that  above  a  certain  age  there  is 
facility  for  them  to  live  together,  if  they  desire  it  at  the  present  time  ? 

If"  they  are  botii  above  60,  they  are,  under  quite  an  old  statute,  entitled  to 
live  together.  If  one  of  them  is  al)Ove  60,  under  a  more  recent  statute  they 
may,  if  the  guardians  think  fit,  live  together.  But  on  that  point  I  should  like 
to  say  that  the  last  time  I  took  any  statistics  on  the  question  was  in  Yorkshire, 
and  there,  getting  indoor  relief,  out  of  over  10,000  paupers  there  were  alto- 
gether 27  married  couples.  Out  of  those  27  couples  eight  were  paralysed,  o'' 
in  such  a  state  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  removed  from  he  infirmary. 
1 1  lived  together,  and  the  balance  refused  to  live  together. 

9.50.  Practically,  over  that  large  district,  the  separating  of  married  couples 
was  in  no  sense  a  grievance  ? 

It  is  in  no  sense  a  grievance,  and  I  may  say  that  in  some  north  country  work- 
houses they  actually  have  built  cottages  into  which  the  married  couples  can  go, 
but  you  find  that,  as  a  rule,  these  cottages  are  not  occupied  by  the  married 
couples,  but  by  the  more  decent  old  women  ;  and  only  the  other  day  I  was 
sent  down  to  a  board  of  guardians  to  tell  them  that  the  law  must  be  carried  out, 
and  that  they  must  provide  lor  a  certain  married  couple  who  had  complained 
that  they  were  kept  apart.  The  board  of  guardians  who  were  about  to  build  a 
nevi'  workhouse  had  to  consent,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  providing  a 
room  for  thern.  As  soon  as  the  room  was  complete,  the  married  couple  declined 
to  live  together,  which  was  rather  discouraging. 

951.  Have  you  anything  to-say  as  to  the  variation  of  practice  prevaihng  in 
different  unions,  both  inside  and  outside  the  workhouses,  in  the  provision  uf 
stimulants  ? 

Yes.    The  quantity  of  stimulants  ordered  varies  immensely  ;  it  varies  from  a 
very  few  shillings  to  almost  over  a  pound  a  head  in  the  year.    I  may  put  it 
(70.)  P     .  that 
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that  i:i  some  unions  it  is  as  low  as  a  penny  a  head,  and  in  some  it  is  as  high  as 
a  j)ound  a  head  in  the  year.  Some  unions  absolutely  give  nothing  at  all;  in 
several  north  country  unions  that  is  so,  l>ut  that  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of 
the  medical  officer. 

952.  Can  you  see  any  way  of  getting  it  out  of  the  discretion  of  the  medical 
officer  with  justice  to  the  medical  officer,  and  the  administration  of  relief? 

I  think  not,  so  iar  as  medicine  to  the  sick  goes ;  but  I  think  care  should 
be  taken  lest  it  should  be  given  as  an  indulcrenre.  I  mean  to  say  that 
stimulants  should  be  put  in  the  categoiy  of  medicine,  and  not  in  the  category 
of  food  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  should  like  to  say  that  in  one  union  they 
dechne  ever  to  give  stimulants  to  an  out-door  pauper,  on  the  ground  that  that 
is  a  medicine  that  cannot  be  safely  administeied  in  the  people's  own 
homes,  and  that  the  only  way  of  safely  administering  stimulants  is  inside  the 
workhouse. 

953.  The  supposition  being  that  if  tiiey  were  in  such  a  dangerous  state  of 
health  as  to  require  stimulants  tliev  would  come  into  the  house  to  get  them  r 

Ves. 

954.  Chairman.]  They  do  not  apply  that  rule  in  very  urgent  pressing  cases 
of  illness  ? 

No. 

955.  Earl  Spencer.]  In  the  district  which  you  are  acquainted  with,  taking 
first  the  towns,  are  there  many  clubs  which  administer  medical  relief? 

Yes,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  there  are  a  good  many  sick  clubs  and  burial 
clubs. 

956.  And  do  they  take  a  good  many  cases  that  might  otherwise  come  under 
the  Poor  Law  ? 

They  take  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 

957.  And  where  these  exist  is  there  a  lesser  amount  of  Poor  Law  relief  r 
'ihere  is  a  lesser  amount  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  those  districts,  and  I  am 

certainly  of  opinion  that  some  part  of  the  difiference  is  to  be  accounted  lor  by 
the  existence  of  the  clubs. 

958.  It  makes  the  people  more  independent  ? 

It  has  a  good  effect,  not  only  on  the  immediate  question  of  pauperism,  but  it 
has  a  good  efll  ct  upon  their  character. 

95<).  Does  it  apply  to  the  country  as  well  ;is  to  the  town  districts  ? 
Yes,  there  are  many  good  clubs  in  the  country  districts. 

9^0.  Do  these  clubs  include  the  cases  of  women  in  childbirth  ?  ' 

No,  as  a  rule  cases  of  women  in  childbirth  are  excluded  from  the  club ;  but 
very  often  the  club  has  a  stipulation  that  cases  of  childbirth  shall  be  treated  by 
the  club  doctor  at  a  fixed  fee,  say  10*. 

961.  Lord  Thring.]  1  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  election  of 
boards  of  guardians  ;  would  you  approve  of  election  by  rotation,  one  quarter  or 
one-fifth  going  out  periodically,  so  as  to  preserve  the  continuity  in  the  board. 

Whe:  (•  the  elections  are  triennial  I  should.    I  should  disapprove  of  a  complete 
change  every  three  years. 

962.  But  supposing  you  had  your  own  way  and  made  a  local  board,  what 
sort  of  (,  leciioii  would  you  make  it ;  would  you  make  them  go  out  one-third 
every  tw<j  \ears  or  every  three  years? 

One-tiiird  every  year.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  entirely  changed  my  view 
about  that,  because  1  have  seen  a  whole  board  of  guardians  elected  simply  on 
politics,  and  turned  clean  out  and  another  board  put  in. 

963.  You  would  not  have  it  one-third  every  two  years,  but  one-third  every 
year  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  Guardians  ought  to  be  free  from  the  control  of  the  rate- 
payers for  more  than  a  year. 

964.  With 
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964.  With  respect  to  vagrants  allowing  their  children  to  be  neglected  ;  would 
you  approve  of  a  law  by  which  parents  are  made  directly  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  thtir  young  children  ;  tor  example,  in  the  case  of  a  child  stealing,  would 
you  approve  of  a  law  by  which  the  parent  was  fined,  for  that? 

I  have  never  considered  that  point  ;  it  is  quite  new  tome. 

965.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  There  has  been  a  very  great  and  beneficial  restriction 
on  out-door  relief  throughout  the  country  generally,  has  there  not  ? 

A  very  <jreat  restriction  on  out-door  relief,  and  a  consequent  falling  in  the 
total  rate  of  pauperism, 

9^6.  Has  there  been  any  corresponding  restriction,  or  attempt  at  restriction} 
in  the  abuse  of  indoor  relief.  T  mean  such  abuse  as  that  of  the  relief  of  the  ins 
and  outs,  as  they  are  called  ;  persons  of  ratiier  depraved  cliaracter  who  go  into 
the  house  for  a  time  and  come  out  when  they  wish  to  have  a  little  liberty,  and 
then  return  again  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  is.  Of  course  there  are  many  complaints  of  these 
in-and-out  people,  but  1  can  hardly  explain  how  it  is  why  some  unions  are  quite 
free  Irom  them,  and  other  unions  suffer  from  them  ;  perhaps  it  is  that  the 
workhouse  master  in  certain  cases  makes  it  a  little  hard  for  the  in-and-out 
men. 

967.  He  is  compelled  to  admit  a  man  who  applies,  is  he  not  ? 

If  it  is  a  sudden  or  urgent  case  he  must  admit  him  there  and  then. 

q68.  Have  cases  come  under  your  notice  where  people  have  habitually  applied 
for  their  discharge  from  the  workhouse,  and  then  applied  for  re-admissioa  after 
a  short  time  ? 

Yes,  theie  are  such  cases,  and  they  are  the  worst  cases  ;  and  where  women, 
will  discharge  themselves  from  the  house  for  a  fair,  or  when  the  Militia  is  out,  or 
obviously  for  an  immoral  purpose,  the  guardians  have  no  power  to  stop  them, 
and  they  nave  no  power  to  refuse  them  re-admission.  I  have  known  boards  of 
guardians  in  the  case  of  men  put  those  men  into  the  vagrants'  wards  for  a  time, 
or  keep  them  in  the  receiving  wards  for  a  week  ;  but  that  course,  although  it  is 
very  excusable,  and,  perhaps,  very  proper,  is  strictly  illegal. 

969.  Chairman.]  Do  you  at  all  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  was  made  by 
the  previous  witness,  that  all  persons  admitted  into  a  workhouse  should  be  liable 
to  be  detained  one  week  ? 

Administratively  speaking,  it  would  be  a  convenience ;  but  I  have  a  great 
dread  of  doing  anything  which  would  tend  to  lessen  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  the  English  workhouse  ;  1  believe  that  it  is  a  point  of  immense 
importance  in  Poor  Law  administration,  that  the  workhouse  should  be  a  place  that 
a  man  can  discharge  himself  from  at  once,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  mere 
administrative  convenience  would  at  all  compensate  for  the  breach  of  the 
voluntary  principle. 

970.  And  there  is  a  class  of  paupers,  is  there  not,  namely  women,  who  come 
into  a  workhouse  habitually  for  the  purpose  of  being  confined,  upon  whom  the 
week's  rule  would  have  no  effect  ? 

Yes,  that  is  a  very  awkward  class. 

971.  Do  you  see  any  mode  whatever  of  dealing  with  that  class  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into  the  world  succes- 
sive bastard  children  at  short  intervals  of  time. 

A  strong  board  of  guardians,  with  a  strong  chairman,  very  often  in  my 
experience  has  put  a  great  check,  on  that  practice  by  simply  refusing  to  give 
the  woman  an  order  ;  they  say  to  her  parents,  "  At  all  events,  you  have  a  house, 
and  you  must  keep  the  girl  there  during  her  confinement;  you  should  have 
looked  after  her  better;"  and  they  put  some  pressure  on  the  parents  in 
that  way.  But  it  is  a  very  risky  thing  to  do,  because  the  parents  might  turn 
the  girl  out  into  the  streets  ;  but  where  they  have  a  house,  I  think  something 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  making  the  relations  and  friends  look  after  these 
women  themselves. 

(70.)  p  2  972.  Earl 
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972.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Do  not  some  guardians  make  an  effort  to  charge 
tlie  putative  father  with  the  cost  of  the  woman  in  the  iying-in  ward. 

I  have  never  known  that  done ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  possibility 
of  doing  it. 

973.  In  your  admirable  report  on  the  German  system  you  mention  at  page  35, 
speaking  of  Bremen,  that  there  there  are  two  workhouses,  one  under  the  control 
of  the  police,  j.nd  another  called  the  voluntary  workhouse  in  which  persons  of 
quite  a  different  character  are  received ;  do  you  think  that  any  step  in  that 
direction  could  be  adopted  in  connection  with  our  present  system  in  England. 

I  do  not.  I  tb.ink  that  the  principle  of  that  voluntary  workhouse  simply 
concedes  logically  the  right  to  labour,  because  it  is  a  place  where  a  man  is 
kept  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality  by  the  work  being  found  for  him; 
he  is  not  pauperised  ;  he  is  simply  employed  at  wages,  and  he  earns  as  much 
wages  as  he  can;  whereas,  of  course,  my  strong  opinion  is  that  no  public  body 
should  pay  wages  at  all,  that  they  must  i)ay  relief  and  nut  wages  ;  but  in  Bremen 
they  pay  wages,  and  their  numbeis  are  already  increasing  in  a  very  ominous 
way. 

974.  Less  wages  than  what  would  be  paid  in  the  market  ? 

They  try  to  j^ay  less  wages  than  what  would  be  paid  in  the  market. 

97.5.  Have  complaints  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
towns  where  the  system  is  carried  out? 

The  system  is  only  just  started.  I  think  the  test  of  the  system  will  come  by- 
and-bye  in  case  it  gets  bigger. 

976.  Then  I  infer  from  that,  that  you  agree  in  the  propriety  of  what  you 
mentioned  as  unif  irmly  done,  abstaining  from  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth,  of  finding  work  ? 

The  Statute  of  Elizabetii  says  that  the  poor  shall  be  "  set  on  work,"  which, 
of  course,  is  ambiguous ;  it  may  mean  a  labour  test  in  our  sense,  or  it  may 
mean  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stores  shall  be  procured,  and  a  regular 
workshop  set  up  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  wliatever  the  meaning  of  the  Statute 
ot  Elizabeth  was,  it  would  have  been  most  unsafe  for  any  public  body  to  do 
anything  more  than  give  relief  for  destitution. 

977.  With  regard  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  tramps,  did  you  base 
your  remarks  as  to  that  simply  on  the  number  admitted  to  the  vagrant 
wards  ? 

Yes,  the  last  return  was  based  on  that. 

97^5.  But  I  mean  as  to  your  own  opinion,  as  to  the  number  being  less  than  it 
was  in  former  years  r 
Yes. 

979.  Is  not  It  your  own  observation  that  in  some  districts  they  have  increased 
very  largely  ? 

In  some  unions. 

980.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  increase  ? 
It  fairly  puzzles  me ;  I  do  not  know. 

981 .  You  do  n(jt  think  it  is  owing  to  the  increased  strictness  of  the  regulations 
in  connection  with  the  vagrant  wards  in  certain  districts  ? 

In  some  cases  of  increase  you  can  definitely  trace  it  to  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bours have  got  more  strict.  Of  course,  any  increased  strictness  in  one  district 
tends  to  throw  tramps  on  to  another,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  uniformity  is 
so  desirable. 

982.  Chairman.]  You  have  observed  a  general  increase  in  these  districts,  I 

understand  ?  j        i,-  i,  • 

In  certain  unions  in  these  districts.  It  is  a  sort  of  paradox  which  is  quite 
defensible,  that  in  the  question  of  deaUng  with  tramps  it  js  better  to  be  uniformly 
a  little  wrong  than  here  and  there  perfectly  right.  ^^^^ 
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983.  Eaii  of  Aberdeen.']  Have  you  heard  much  grumbling  about  the  expense 
of  boarding-  out  children  ? 

No ;  to  the  union  it  is  probably  an  economy,  compared  with  the  expense  if 
the  Guardians  had  to  build  a  school. 

984.  I  am  speaking  rather  with  reference  to  your  observation  as  to  the 
apparent  unfairness  in  the  fact  that  a  pauper  child  should  be  having  more 
money  spent  on  its  up-bringing  than  a  labourer  would  be  able  to  atibrd  for  his 
own  children  ? 

No,  I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  on  that  specific  point,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  the  child  costs  no  more  boarded  out  than  he  would  inside  the  work- 
house. 

985.  Is  there  not  also  a  feelinu;  amongst  the  respectable  members  of  the 
working  class  that  to  be  a  pauper  child  at  all  is  a  suthcient  calamity  without 
reference  to  what  alleviation  there  may  be  of  that  lot? 

'i1iat  1  cannot  say  ;  but  they  have  only  just  begun  the  system  in  England  ;  it 
has  not  been  going  on  long  enough  for  us  to  know  very  much  about  the  ulterior 
effects. 

986.  You  would  not  cancel  the  permission  as  to  husbands  and  wives  being 
together  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Certainly  not  ;  and  I  would  always  insist  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  that  the 
guardians  should  carry  out  the  law. 

987.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  some  boards  of 
guardians  as  to  what  the  law  is  in  that,  and  in  some  other  matters,  has  there 
not. 

Yes  ;  probably  because  in  an  ordinary  union  a  married  couple  living  in  their 
own  house  get  out-rehef,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  the  question  has  not  arisen, 
and  then  the  point  of  law  often  escapes  the  attention  of  the  guardians. 

088.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Did  T  understand  your  previous  answer  that  you 
gave  with  regard  to  the  boarding  out  of  children,  that  you  prefer  yourself  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  elementary  schools  i-ather  than  to  cottage  homes  r 

No  ;  what  I  say  as  to  elementary  schools  is  that  1  should  prefer  that  the 
children  should  be  sent  out  of  the  workhouse  or  the  cottage  homes  or  the  sepa- 
rate school,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  an  elementary  school,  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  one  school  altogether. 

989.  You  do  not  give  a  preference  to  their  being  cared  for  in  the  elementary- 
school  rather  than  in  the  cottage  homes? 

The  child  would  be  kept  in  the  cottage  home,  or  in  the  workhouse,  so  far  at 
its  food  and  its  lodging  was  concerned,  but  it  would  go  out  to  school,  and  it 
ought  to  go  out  to  school,  to  the  public  elementary  school  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  other  children  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

990.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  But  do  they  not  go  out  from  the  cottage  homes? 
Yes,  the  system  of  sending  children  out  to  school  is  increasing  every  day,  I 

am  happy  to  say. 

991.  I  suppose  the  children  of  these  cottage  homes  go  to  some  school  ? 
Yes  ;  but  I  say  that  the  school  ought  to  be  the  public  elementary  school,  and 

not  a  special  school  attached  to  the  institution. 

992.  With  regard  to  the  power  of  detaining  a  pauper  five  days,  I  understood 
you  to  say  just  now  that  you  objected  to  it  as  rather  a  restraint  on  the  freedom, 
which  is  one  of  the  principles  of  the  English  Poor  Law  ? 

Yes. 

993.  But  surely  under  the  English  law  there  is  power  of  detention  ;  it 
is  simply  enlarging  that  power  ? 

Yes,  there  is  a  power  of  detention  ;  there  is  a  power  of  detention  in  regard 
to  tramps,  and  a  power  of  detention  under  the  Admission  and  Discharge  Act 
with  regard  to  ordinary  inmates  who  discharge  themselves,  that  they  must  give 
a  certain  amount  of  notice  ? 
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094.  As  the  law  non  stands  there  is  a  power  of  detaining  them,  whether  they 
hke  it  or  not,  for  two  days,  and  under  certain  circumstances  for  three 
Yes. 

995.  So  that  it  would  be  simply  enlarging  a  power  already  possessed 

I  think  it  would  be  hardly  so.  The  question  that  was  put  was  whether 
before  a  man  came  in  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  his  admission. 

996.  Chairman.]  Whether  every  man  or  woman  admitted  into  the  work- 
house should  be  liable  to  be  detained  for  one  week  as  a  condition  of  admission ; 
that  was  the  question  which  was  put  to  you  ? 

Yes. 

997.  Evirl  of  31/Utozvn.']  With  regard  to  your  suggestion  as  regards  vagrants 
and  police,  1  do  not  quite  understand  what  that  is ;  is  it  that  tiie  Vagrant  Act 
should  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

I  have  always  wished  that  the  question  of  vagrancy  should  be  dealt  with  as 
a  question  of  police,  and  not  as  a  question  of  Poor  Law. 

998.  What  would  that  mean  ? 

It  would  mean  that  the  class  vagrants  should  noi  be  recognised  at  all.  A 
man  who  apphed  to  tlie  workhouse,  if  destitute,  should  be  admitted  as  an 
ordinary  pauper  ;  if  he  begged  in  the  streets  the  police  should  apprehetid  him 
and  put  tiie  pen td ties  of  the  Vagrant  Act  in  force. 

999.  But  that  is  the  law  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Very  often  now  the  police  are  actually  employed  to  give  tickets  of  admission 
to  vagrants. 

1000.  But  it  is  quite  illegal  for  a  man  to  beg  in  the  streets  now  ? 
Perfectly. 

1001.  What  I  imagined  was  that  your  suggestion  was  that  the  Vagrant  Act 
should  be  put  in  force ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? 

Yes,  in  any  case. 

1002.  Chairman.]  But  the  Vagrant  Act  can  only  be  put  in  force  against,  a 
man  who  begs,  or  who  is  found  sleeping  out  at  night ;  the  Vagrant  Act  has  no 
application  to  a  man  who  simply  asked  a  policeman  whether  he  can  get  relief 
at  the  workhouse  ? 

No. 

100].  And  what  the  policeman  in  some  cases  does  is  to  direct  him  to  the 
relieving  officer  or  himself  give  him  a  ticket  for  relief  at  the  workhouse  ? 
That  is  a  very  common  thing. 

1004.  But  the  policeman  would  have  no  power  to  bring  the  man  before  the 
ma<iistrates  ? 

No. 

1005.  Earl  of  M'dltoxm.]  But  you  suggest  that  he  should  ? 

No,  1  do  not.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  do  that;  we  have  built  vagrant 
wards,  and  specially  recognised  the  class  of  vagrant,  and  we  have  made  onr 
regulations  for  him,  and  treat  him  as  if  he  were  not  wholly  a  pauper  ;  partly  as  a 
criminal,  because  we  compulsorily  detain  him  and  make  him  work,  but,  generally 
speaking,  we  treat  him  as  a  special  class  of  pauper.  Now,  1  cannot  help  wishing 
that  the  Poor  Law  had  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  separation  of  the 
class  of  vagrants  at  all ;  that  men  who  go  tramping  from  place  to  place  should 
have  been  carefully  watched;  that  the  Vagrant  Act  should  have  been  strictly 
enforced,  so  that,  when  they  did  beg  they  were  taken  before  magistrates,  and 
that  the  magistrates  should  have  had  the  much-needed  pressure  put  upon  them 
to  carry  out  the  law;  and  that  everybody  who  applied  to  the  guardians  should 
have  been  treated  just  as  the  ordinary  pauper,  and  admitted  to  the  work- 
house. 

1006.  Earl  Spencer.]  Do  you  consider  that  the  vagrant  is  better  or  worse 

treated 
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treated  than  the  ordinary  inmate  of  a  workhouse ;  if  you  did  away  with  that 
special  class,  I  suppose  he  would  be  like  the  ordinary  inmate? 

He  would  be  like  the  ordinary  inmate ;  he  would  be  passed  through  the 
wards;  he  would  be  admitted  through  the  receiving  ward,  sleep  his  night  in  the 
receiving  ward,  and  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  then  he  might  dis- 
charg;e  himself  from  there. 

1007.  Then  is  the  present  system,  which  you  say  has  been  developed  with 
regard  to  vagrants,  stricter  or  more  lenient  than  the  ordinary  treatment  of 
paupers  ? 

By  itself  I  should  say  it  is  stricter;  but  if  the  police  really  carried  out 
universally  the  Vagrant  Act  with  regard  to  men  begging  in  the  street,  the  two 
taken  together  would  make  the  life  of  a  vagrant  less  pleasant  than  it  is  now. 

1008.  He  would  find  himself  in  the  lock-up  rather  than  in  the  workhouse  ? 
Yes. 

loog.  Chairman.']  But  would  there  not  be  a  great  objection  to  the  pro- 
fessional vagrant  mixing  m  the  workhouse  with  the  ordinary  pauper  ? 

Yes,  I  think  there  might  be  an  objection,  but  I  think  the  vagrant  class  has 
been  to  some  extent  created. 

1010.  Earl  Spencer.~\  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  classification  rather  than  anything 
else. 

Yes,  it  is  a  matter  of  classificatiou. 

1011.  Chairman.]  But  if  you  classed  vagrants  by  themselves  in  a  new  class, 
that  would  not  vary  very  much  from  the  present  practice  ? 

What  it  comes  to  is  this  :  that  the  Vagrant  Act  should  be  enforced  by  the 
police  much  more  strictly  than  now. 

1012.  A  certain  number  of  men,  undoubtedly,  would  desire  to  discharge 
themselves  immediately,  and  you  would  have  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  in  taking 
these  men  into  a  receiving  ward,  clothing  them,  and  then  a^ain  re-clothing  them 
in  their  own  clothes  when  they  discharged  themselves  ;  would  not  it  be  the  same 
evil. 

I  admit  that  it  is  too  late  now  ;  because  we  have  created  the  class,  and  created 
the  wards,  and  we  must  deal  with  them  as  best  we  may  under  the  present 
system. 

1013.  Earl  Spencer.]  In  your  district  has  there  been  in  any  of  the  towns  an 
influx  of  labourers  seeking  employment  lately  ? 

I  think  not.  We  used  to  have  the  trouble  in  Liverpool  of  men  landing  from 
Ireland  trying  to  find  something  to  do  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years. 

1014.  Not  in  the  winter,  when  employment  has  been  scarce? 

No,  there  has  never  been  any  considerable  number  of  people  of  that  kind, 
subject  to  this  limitation,  that  I  have  known  men  who  were  getting  relief  under 
a  labour  test  in  a  town  in  one  winter  go  all  over  the  country  in  the  summer,  and 
come  back  to  the  same  town  in  the  winter. 

1015.  And  they  belonged  to  the  town  and  not  to  the  countiy  : 
Yes,  they  were  townsmen. 

1016.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  there  has  been  an  immigration  into 
the  towns  of  agricultural  labourers  in  want  of  employment  ? 

Not  to  any  large  extent.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cases  of  it,  but  nothing 
like  a  general  movement. 

1017.  Nothing  very  remarkable  r 

Nothing  very  remarkable ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  men  who  came  to  the 
towns,  men  I  happen  to  know,  have  done  well ;  they  probably  displaced  the 
Londoner. 

1018.  From  being  stronger  ? 

I  speak  only  from  a  lew  instances,  but  that  is_^what  I  hear. 
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loiQ.  This  vagrant  class  we  have  been  talking  of  are  a  class  by  themselves  ; 
they  cire  not  people  out  of  employment  in  the  country  or  in  the  tow^n  ? 

1  think  tluit  the  vygiant  class  is  recruited  from  the  class  of  the  unemployed; 
I  think  a  certain  numher  of  men  get  on  the  road,  perhaps,  from  an  honest 
motive  of  finding  work  in  another  place ;  and  then,  to  a  certain  class  of  mind, 
the  vagrant's  life  beiog  attractive,  and  they  become  vagrants  ;  but  within  the 
last  two  years  I  have  noticed,  and  the  workhouse  masters  I  have  asked  have 
noticed  also,  that  the  class  of  vagrants  has  very  much  altered,  that  there  are 
veiy  many  more  mvn  who  have  just  come  on  the  road  who  are  artizans  than 
there  used  to  be.  1  think  we  have  driven  off  tlie  real  old  cadger  who  used  to 
siuiX  and  sell  ballad?,  and  that  sort  of  man,  and  this  other  kind,  a  rather  better 
kind,  have  taken  their  place. 

1020.  And  do  they  come  from  any  particular  place,  either  in  town  or 
country  ? 

No ;  but  I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  meeting  in  a  Kent  workhouse  a  man 
who  M  as  a  puddler  lie  said  it  was  bad  trade  in  the  ironworks,  and  lie  gradually 
drifted  down  here  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  fellow  will  be  a  tramp  all  his  life, 

1021.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  He  wanted  employment  r 

That  is  the  way  it  begins,  and  then  if  a  man  has  little  backbone  and  likes 
wandering  about,  he  becomes  a  tramp. 

102  J.  Earl  Spencer.]  Are  they  single  men  generally,  or  do  they  tramp  with 
their  families  ? 

They  are  nearly  all  single  men,  or,  at  least,  will  say  that  they  are  single 
men. 

1023.  Chairman.]  Have  you  heard  that  the  new  vagrant  wards  are  less 
popular,  although  more  popular  than  the  old  ones,  because  there  is  no 
association  ? 

1  have  heard  that  said  very  often,  but  I  have  heard  the  other  thing  said  also 
very  often. 

1024.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  truth  ? 

1  think  myself  that  the  tramp,  the  man  with  the  tramping  mind,  gets  used 
to  anything,  and  what  he  uislikes  is  any  innovation.  He  disliked  the  separate 
cell  at  hrst  and  lie  disliked  the  comparative  cleanliness  of  the  new  ward,  but  he 
has  got  accustomed  to  it,  and  1  think  he  would  rather  dislike  not  having  a  bath 
now.  1  believe  that  is  about  the  truth  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
<,et  at  it  really. 

1025.  You  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  some  disadvantage  in 
there  not  being  a  continuous  supervii^ion  of  a  child  who  had  heen  placed  out  in 
service  alter  the  tirst  engagement ;  but  is  there  not  the  reason  for  discontinuing 
the  supervision  as  soon  as  possible,  that  you  wish  to  disconnect  the  child 
altogether  from  the  workhouse  and  from  workhouse  associations? 

There  is  that  drawback  ;  and  for  that  reason  I  think  that  the  officer  who 
generally  does  the  inspection  of  these  children  is  the  wrong  officer;  1  would 
not  give  it  to  the  relieving  officer  at  all.  The  best  system  I  am  acquainted  with 
is  the  one  prevailing  at  the  Swinton  Schools  at  Manchester,  where  all  the  jSiirls 
sent  out  to  service  are  periodically  visited  by  two  old  women,  who  have  been 
there,  one  as  an  industrial  trainer,  and  the  other  as  a  needlewoman,  for  many 
ytars  ;  and  tlicse  old  ladies  know  all  the  children,  and  they  call  on  the  masters 
and  mistresses,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  children. 

1026.  You  do  not  think  that  that  sort  of  supervision  would  be  any  obstacle  to 
the  girl  getting  an  engagement  ? 

Not  if  it  is  done  with  tact ;  but  if  it  were  done  by  the  relieving  officer  there 
would  be  a  risk. 

1027.  That  would  be  a  case  where  some  arrangement  with  a  charitable 
organisation  would  be  desirable  ? 

Very  desirable. 

1028.  You 
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1028.  You  were  mentioning  the  severe  measures  taken  in  Germany  against 
people  who  cannot  prove  that  they  have  made  efforts  to  get  work.  To  some 
extent  there  is  something  analogous  to  that  in  England  :  that  the  man  who  is 
offered  work  and  refuses  it  may  be  brought  before  the  magistrates  as  a  rogue 
and  vagabond. 

Yes ;  and  if  he  does  it  again  and  again  he  may  be  flogged. 

1029.  And,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  law  might  be  put  into  operation  more 
often  ;  not  the  flogging,  I  mean,  but  the  calling  upon  the  man  to  accept  work, 
and  if  not,  taking  him  before  the  magistrates  ? 

That  might  get  us  into  trade  difficulties,  and  the  question  of  what  was  all 
adequate  remuneration. 

1030.  On  the  whole,  you  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  make  that  at  an 
of  general  application  ? 

On  the  whole,  I  would  rather  leave  it  alone. 

1 03 1 .  I  will  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  with  regard  to  your  very  interesting 
report.  1  gather  from  it  that  you  do  not  see  your  way  to  the  introduction  into 
our  system  of  anything  resembling  the  Elberfeld  system  '! 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  the  least  chance  of  our  successfully  substituting  for  paid  relieving  officers 
voluntary  workers. 

1032.  In  Germany  they  are  not  voluntary  workers;  they  are  voluntary 
workers  in  one  sense,  but  they  are  compelled  to  accept  the  office  ? 

They  are  compelled  to  accept  the  office. 

1033.  In  order  that  the  charitable  association  should  act  at  all  efficiently  in 
connection  with  Poor  Law  administraiion,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  they 
should  have  a  considerable  number  of  well-chosen  voluntary  workers  ? 

I  think  so.  I  think  one  great  difficulty  of"  any  organised  connection  between 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  charitable  association  is  the  defective  administration  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Societies  themselves.  In  some  cases  they  have 
simply  dropped  into  mere  dole  societies,  and  give  money  like  anybody  else, 
without  inquiries. 

1034.  In  order  that  they  should  act  efficiently,  they  require  to  hare  some 
active  and  energetic  people  acting  as  inquiry  officers  and  distributing  the  relief, 
people  who  could  really  be  trusted  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  necessary  before  the  guardians  could  rely  upon  them 
as  a  subsidiary  help. 

1035.  If  such  an  organisation  existed  you  would  see  the  desirability  of  joint 
working  with  the  guardians  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  and  promote  it. 

1036.  Lord  Tliring.~\  What  do  you  think  of  giving  the  Charity  Organisation 
Societies  some  legal  power  to  make  contracts  with  the  guardians,  binding  on 
both  parties  ? 

My  first  view  is  not  favourable  to  that. 

1037.  Chairman.']  You  probably  have  studied  somewhat  the  operation  of 
charitable  associations  in  this  country ;  but  beneficent  as  their  aims  are. 
in  your  judgment  do  you  not  think  that  very  often  they  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  ? 

An  immense  amount  of  mischief. 

1038.  And  it  is  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  existing  Poor  Law  system,  that  it  is  crossed  by  charitable 
associations,  very  often  ill-directed  ? 

Yes;  but  I  think  that  is  the  guardians  own  fault.  I  mean  that  I  have 
known  a  charitable  association  pride  itself  on  giving  money  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  that  money  given  by  charity  should  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  board  of  guardians  in  fixing  the  amount  of  relief  given. 
Of  course,  that  is  a  grotesque  misapprehension  of  the  object  of  the  Poor  Law  ; 
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the  guardians  are  bound  to  take  into  account  every  penny  a  man  gets  from 
any  source,  even  (as  I  have  heard  it  quaintly  put)  if  it  be  manna  from 
Heaven. 

1039.  Lord  Thring.^  What  would  be  the  objection  to  allowing  an  agreement 
to  be  made  that  the  Poor  Law  should  give  half  and  the  charitable  association 
half,  or  something:  of  that  sort  ? 

The  object  of  the  association  of  the  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  would  be  not 
to  jointly  bear  the  burden,  but  to  hand  over  the  hard  cases,  or  the  cases  that 
might  be  helped  by  a  gift,  to  the  charity  ;  and  the  mixing  up  of  the  charity  and 
the  Poor  Law  would  tend,  I  beheve,  to  weaken  both.  People  would  not  give  to 
the  charity,  because  they  would  say  it  was  simply  giving  to  the  rates,  and  people 
would  administer  the  Poor  Law  badly,  because  they  would  say  they  could  fall 
back  on  the  charity. 

1040.  Supposing  I  belonged  to  a  charitable  society,  and  I  said,  "I  will  give 
that  man  2  s.  Qd.  2i  week  if  the  guardians  will  supply  the  residue  ;"  how  would 
that  work  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  a  very  bad  arrangement. 

1041.  Chairman7\  As  a  matter  of  i;ractice  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
the  guardians  to  take  into  consideration  what  is  given  in  pure  voluntary  charity 
In  fixing  the  relief,  would  it  not  ? 

It  is  very  difficult,  because  the  charity  is  very  often  given  as  one  gift  and  not 
as  an  allowance. 

1042.  If  it  were  given  as  a  regular  allowance,  they  can,  and  ought,  to  take 
cognisance  of  it  ? 

So  I  think. 

1043.  But  if  it  is  given  as  intermittent  and  occasional  charity,  would  it  not 
be  almost  impossible  lor  the  board  of  guardians  to  take  notice  of  it  ? 

With  the  present  system  of  supervision  by  relieving  officers,  it  would  be 
impossible  ;  they  would  never  find  it  out. 

1044.  There  is  this  further  difficulty  in  the  case  of  out-door  relief :  assuming 
that  out-door  relief  ought  to  be  given  in  the  particular  case,  there  are  certain 
comforts  which  you  could  liai  dly  supply  probably  to  a  sick  person  from  the 
poor-rates,  and  yet  which  a  charitable  person  niight  supply  ;  do  you  think  there 
would  be  an  objection  in  i)rinciple  to  taising  those  into  consideration  ? 

^ou  can  hardly  cut  these  things  with  an  axe  ;  you  do  not  make  a  man  less 
destitute  when  he  is  sick  and  you  give  him  some  jelly  or  some  port  wine. 

1045.  But  what  is  really  wanted,  I  apprehend  in  ycmr  opinion  is,  that  cases 
where  it  would  be  desirable,  from  a  charitable  point  of  view,  that  there  should 
be  full  relief  given,  but  it  would  infringe  upon  sound  principles  to  give  that 
relief  iron)  the  rates,  should  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity,  and  if  not  dealt 
with  by  individuals,  tliere  should  be  a  means  of  putting  those  cases  before  some 
charitable  organization  that  might  take  charge  of  them  ? 

Yes,  quite  so,  in  cases  where  a  man  should  be  helped  by  the  grant  of  one 
lump  sum. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  MlLLTOWN, 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberlet. 


Viscount  Gordon  (  Earl  of  Aberdeen), 

Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 

Lord  Hopetoun  (JEarl  of  Hupetouv). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHN  JONES,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1046.  Chairman.']  You  are  Relieving  Officer  of  the  Stepney  Union? 
I  am. 

1047.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? 
Since  February  1869. 

1048.  According  to  a  return  which  I  have  before  me,  the  Stepney  Union  had 
a  population  of  158,543  in  1881  ;  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  relieved  on  the 
1st  of  July  1887  was  907,  being  in  the  ratio  of  15-5  p-r  1,000  of  the  population  ; 
and  the  number  of  out-door  paupers,  209,  being  in  the  ratio  of  3'6  per  1,000  of 
the  population  ;  the  total  number  relieved  being  1,116,  being  in  the  ratio  of 
19*1  per  1,000  of  the  population-    Are  those  figufes  correct? 

They  are. 

1049.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  showing  wliat  has  been  the  amount  of 
pauperism  in  previous  years  in  Stepney  ? 

I  cannot. 

1050.  May  [  assume  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  out- 
door pauperism  ? 

Very  large  indeed.  Before  1866  and  1868  say  1864  the  normal  condition  was 
that,  about  1,500  were  reHeved  in  a  week,  but  now  only  about  26. 

1051.  At  that  time  was  the  in-door  pauperism  more  or  less  than  it  is  now  ? 
About  the  same. 

105  2.  Has  there  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  ? 
No. 

1053.  At  present  is  the  tendency  to  increase  or  to  decrease  ? 

It  is  just  at  a  stand,  I  think.  In  1888,  in  the  first  week  of  April  we  had  1,056 ; 
in  1887,  in  the  first  week  in  April  we  had  1,094.  Therefore  in  the  last  year  we 
have  decreased. 

1054.  I  find,  in  a  Paper  which  you  have  sent  to  the  Committee,  that  the 
number  of  in-door  poor  in  1869  was  1,708,  and  that  in  1887  it  was  1,670  r 

That  is  so. 


(70.) 
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1055.  And  the  half-yearly  cost  of  in-door  maintenance  has  fallen  in  the  same 
years  from  6,344  /.  to  5,389     has  it  not? 

The  cost  of  maintenance,  of  course,  would  depend  very  much  upon  tije  price 
of  food,  but  it  has  fallen  considerably. 

1056  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  out-door  relief  has 
fallen,  according  to  this  return,  from  7,602  in  1869  to  95  in  1887  ? 
That  is  so,  for  the  corresponding  iialf  of  each  years. 

1057,  But  that  does  not  include  those  who  received  out-door  relief  in  the 
shape  of  medical  assistance  only  ? 

It  does  not. 

1058.  And  ihey  would  be  counted  in  the  Local  Government  Board  Return  ? 
I  presume  so. 

1039.  Therefore  they  must  be  added ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
receiving  out-door  relief  is  1,150  in  1887,  as  compared  with  10,022  in  1869  ? 
That  is  so, 

lofio  Will  you  explain  what  are  the  rules  under  which  the  guardians  act,  as 
regards  the  granting  of  out-door  relief;  1  mean  their  own  rules,  not  the  order 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ?  j 

They  have  fixed  practices ;  they  have  not  rules  drawn  up. 

iot)i.  Can  you  tell  us  what  their  established  practice  is  with  regard  to  out- 
door reliel"? 

Ihey  take  into  the  district  school  the  children  of  widows,  leaving  with  the 
widow  as  many  children  as  she  may  be  able  to  support  comfortably.  Supposing 
a  widow  to  he  left  with  six  children,  and  that  none  of  them  are  able  to  work, 
the  guardians  would  probahly  take  in  four,  leaving  her  with  two. 

1062.  Supposing  that  an  able-bodied  widow,  in  good  work,  with  five  children, 
applied  for  out-door  relief,  and  that  on  investigation  she  was  found  to  be  really 
destitute  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  namely,  that  the  guardians  were  of 
opinion  that  she  was  entitled  to  relief,  what  would  be  their  ordinary  course  of 
proce  eding  in  such  a  case  ? 

The  first  proceeding  would  be  to  inquire  into  her  circumstances,  her 
character,  her  surroundings,  and  her  ability  to  maintain  one  or  more  children  ; 
and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  could  support  two  children,  they 
would  ofier  admission  to  the  other  thiee  in  the  schools,  supposing  that  neither 
of  them  could  do  any  work. 

^       1063.  Supposing  that  the  widow  declined  that  offer,  what  would  be  done 
then  ? 

The  guardians  would  refer  her  back  to  reconsider  her  decision. 

1064.  If  she  adhered  to  her  decision,  what  would  the  guardians  do? 
They  would  not  assist  her. 

1065.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  not  give  her  an  order  for  the  house  ? 
They  would. 

1066.  They  would  then  offer  her,  as  an  alternative,  an  order  for  the  house? 
That  would  be  so,  altliough  I  have  never  known  any  necessity  for  doing 

so,  except  in  one  case. 

1067.  Do  widows,  as  a  rule,  very  willingly  part  with  the  children  whom  the 
guardians  desire  to  remove  from  their  mother's  care  ? 

"When  the  principle  was  first  adopted  by  the  guardians  there  was  some  little 
clamour  by  the  widows,  and  objections  were  raised ;  but  finding  that  the 
guardians  were  firm  in  their  decisions  the  widows  gave  way ;  and  subsequently 
it  became  so  patent  to  them  all  that  it  was  the  best  for  their  children,  that  we 
have  no  need  to  offer  them  the  house,  because  they  come  to  us  to  ask  to  have 
their  children  taken  in. 

iof)8.  To  what  estabhshments  are  those  children  sent? 

Our  union  is  connected  with  the  South  Metropolitan  District  Schools  at 
Sutton. 

'  1069.  Are 
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1069.  Are  those  large  establishments  ? 

Tiiey  are  ;  there  are  three  establishments  there. 

1070.  Lord  Thring.^  Are  the  children  clothed  and  maintained  entirely  at 
those  schools  ? 

They  are  maintained  entirely  ;  they  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  clothing, 
&c. 

1071.  Chairman.']  The  guardians  are,  I  presume,  strict  as  to  not  taking  the 
children  of  a  widow,  if  the  widow  can  support  them  herself  in  her  own  home  ? 

Yes. 

1072.  How  many  children  do  tliey  generally  assume  that  an  able-bodied 
widow  can  support? 

It  would  depend  upon  the  calling  of  the  widow.  Some  can  support  three, 
some  two,  and  some  only  one.  After  due  inquiry  into  the  abilities  of  the 
widow  the  guardians  judge  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  whom  they  will 
relieve  her. 

1073.  Supposing  that  the  widow  at  any  time  wished  to  remove  one  of  those 
children  from  the  district  schools  on  the  ground  that  she  can  now  support  it, 
would  the  guardians  allow  her  to  remove  one,  or  would  they  insist  that  she 
should  remove  all  ? 

She  rr)ight  liave  one  or  more,  as  she  required.  In  order  that  we  may  be  sure 
as  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  tlie  widows  they  have  to  report  themselves  at 
the  relief  office  once  in  a  month.  The  relieving  officer  has  to  keep  a  record  of 
his  visits  to  the  home  of  the  widow  once  a  month,  so  that  they  are  not  lost 
sight  of  when  the  children  are  taken  into  the  schools,  and  their  circumstances 
fire  reported  to  the  guardians  once  in  six  months.  The  widows  themselves 
borne  up  for  revision.  The  widow  has  to  come  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
report  herself  as  to  where  she  is  living,  and  there  is  a  record  made  in  a  book 
by  the  relieving  officer,  not  an  authorised  book.  Then  the  officer  is  also 
required,  within  a  month,  to  visit  the  home  of  the  widow,  and  make  a  record, 
not  in  an  authorised  book.  Unless  he  finds  any  alteration  or  change  of  cir- 
cumstances he  is  only  supposed  to  report  these  cases  to  the  guardians  once  in 
six  months,  when  they  are  brought  up  for  revision.  The  guaidians  have  the 
whole  of  the  widows  before  them  once  in  six  months,  and  if  they  see  it  is 
necessary  they  request  one  child  or  more  to  be  taken  out ;  if  not,  they  remain 
as  before. 

1074.  In  effect  tlie  relief  given  is  relief  to  the  widow  ? 
It  is. 

1075.  And  therefore  the  widow  is  required,  of  course,  to  keep  herself  in  com- 
munication with  the  guardians? 

Yes,  just  as  if  she  were  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief. 

1076.  Have  you  found  that  this  system  has  largely  reduced  the  number  of 
widows  applying  for  relief? 

No  widow  applies  for  relief  now,  unless  she  is  recently  imported  into  the  union, 
without  applying  tor  the  in-door  relief  for  her  children. 

1077.  But  apart  from  that,  do  you  think  the  result  has  been  to  diminish  the 
number  of  applications? 

Very  much  so  indeed. 

107H.  At  present,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  there  is  not  any  general 
complaint  of  this  practice  as  a  hardship  to  the  poor? 

None  whatever  ;  1  have  not  heard  a  single  complaint  for  years. 

1079.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  who  apply 
for  relief ;  first,  through  sickness  of  family  ? 

If  the  head  of  the  family  applies  through  sickness,  and  the  sickness  is  not  of 
so  very  temporary  a  character  as  to  be  only  for  a  day  or  two,  but  is  likely  to 
last  a  fortnight,  then  the  man  is  offered  admission  to  the  sick  asylum.  If  he 
accepis  (and  we  find  very  few  indeed,  not  one  in  a  hundred,  would  refuse  to  do 

(70.)  •  Q  3  so 
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so),  tlie  iamily  are  provided  for.  1  may  say  that  the  guardians  liave  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  the  mselves,  because  if  the  character  of  the  family  be 
good  they  liave  been  assisted  by  charity  for  some  years  past. 

1080.  If  the  character  of  the  family  be  bad,  and  they  cannot  obtain  charity, 
what  is  done  ? 

Then  the  guai  dians  oH'<  r  to  take  some  of  the  childi  en  into  the  house  during 
the  intfrval  in  which  the  husband,  or  the  fither,  is  in  the  sick  asylum. 

1081.  What  would  be  done  with  regard  to  tlie  wife? 

If  she  be  a  bad  character,  and  she  wants  relief,  we  offer  her  the  workhouse. 

1082.  Now  will  you  take  the  case  of  men  who  apply  through  want  of  work  ? 
The  men  who  have  applied  through  want  of  work  for  a  very  long  period, 

since  1872  or  1873,  have  been  offered  admission  for  themselves  to  the  work 
houfe.    That  is  the  in-door  test  for  the  men. 

1083.  Including  their  famihes  ? 

No,  the  men  alone.  If  the  man  accepts  that  offer,  unless,  as  I  say  again,  the 
wife  is  of  very  bad  character,  the  home  is  not  broken  up  by  offering  admission 
to  the  wife  at  all,  but  she  is  cared  for  by  out-door  relief.  We  have  for  eight  or 
ten  years  been  able  to  do  that  through  chaiity.  But  if  a  man  has  accepted 
the  off^er  of  the  workhouse,  and  his  wife  be  of  bad  character,  we  then  off"er  to 
take  ill  so  many  children  as  the  woman  will  part  with,  and  they  remain  whilst 
the  husband  is  inside  the  workhouse. 

1084.  And  1  suppose  the  wife  also,  if  she  is  destitute  ? 

If  she  be  destitute  and  of  bad  character  she  has  the  workhouse  off'ered  to 
her;  but  if  she  be  of  good  character,  anti  the  home  and  the  surroundings  be 
comfortable,  then  she  is  relieved.  If  charity  did  not  do  so  the  guardians  would 
relieve  her. 

1085.  What  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  women  with  illegitimate 
children  ? 

The  workhouse  is  always  offered  to  them.    No  out-door  relief  is  given  to 
them. 

1 086.  Without  exception  ? 

I  have  one  exception  in  my  mind  ;  that  is  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had 
cohabited  with  a  man  as  his  wife  for  14  years,  and  he  died.  She  was  a  very 
respectable  woman  apart  from  that  misfortune;  and  the  guardians  took  in  one 
of  the  children.  That  is  the  only  case  of  illegitimacy  that  I  know  in  wiiich  the 
rule  has  been  departed  from. 

1087.  You  have  no  labour-yards,  I  understand  } 
We  have  not  had  them  for  many  years. 

1088.  Are  you  subject,  in  Stepney,  to  any  considerable  number  of  people 
being  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  winter  ? 

W  e  have  dock  labourers,  and  we  have  bricklayers,  and  various  callings  of  that 
sort,  who  sometimes  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

1089.  Are  many  of  them  thrown  out  of  work  at  a  time  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  dock  labourers  a  very  large  number  may  be  out  of  work 
at  a  time,  but  they  can  get  casual  days'  work,  perhaps  three  days  a  week,  and 
the  next  week  they  may  get  more,  and  the  next  week  less  ;  but  they  are  never 
entirely  out  of  employment  for  a  long  period, 

logo.  Are  those  men  who  get  two  or  three  days'  work  a  week  able  to  support 
themselves  upon  such  wages  as  thev  get  in  that  way  ? 

Truly  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  support  themselves;  but,  together  with 
what  they  get  from  the  earnings  of  their  wives  and  their  children,  and  so  on, 
they  carry  on  an  existence. 

logi.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  manage  to  carry  on  an  existence  in  that  case 
without  applying  to  the  guardians? 

They  do.    It  was  not  so  when  we  had  the  labour-yards  open. 

1092.  When 
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1092.  When  yoii  had  the  labour-yard  open,  did  men  of  that  kind  generally 
have  recourse  to  it? 

Men  of  that  kind  looked  upon  it  as  a  place  to  come  to  pass  their  time  at 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do,  simply  to  sit  down  and  pick  oakum,  &c.  I 
know  from  my  experience  that  many  of  them  did  come  there,  after  having  been 
at  work  nearly  all  night,  and  sat  down  in  the  yard  afterwards  and  picked  oakum. 
We  have  oakum-picking  and  wood-chopping.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cor- 
ruption undoubtedly  among  the  people  whrn  the  labour-yard  was  opened,  and 
it  had  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  people  1  took  at  the  time  some  trouble 
to  ascertain  something  about  their  characteristics. 

1093.  When  was  the  labour-yard  discontinued. 

In  1872.  I  have  myself  heard  the  dock  labourers,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
sitting  down  at  their  work,  and  calculating  among  themselves  how  much  each 
wouki  have  lor  his  day's  work.  Tliey  have  five  days  in  the  week.  If  they 
take  five  days  at  so  much  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  sit  there  doing  that 
than  to  take  the  chance  of  going  to  the  docks  where  perhaps  they  would  only 
get  three  days'  w<irk;  so  that  they  were  content  to  sit  in  that  yard  and  pick 
oakum  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day  rather  than  go  and  use  their  efforts  to  find 
work.  1  found  also  that  the  same  men  came  year  after  year  at  the  same 
perioiis.  I  found  that  they  were  totally  discouraued  as  to  any  efforts  to  care 
for  themselves  or  to  be  thrifty.  I  found  also  that  they  regarded  it  as  a  right, 
and  it  created  a  chronic  necessity.  It  also  tended  to  keep  a  number  of  people 
congested  together  who  were  satisfied  to  work  during  times  of  labour  being 
plentilul,  knowing  that  they  could  be  helped  through  the  winter  during  times 
of  slackness  ;  it  had  that  effect  on  their  minds.  Besides,  it  had  this  effect : 
A  man  would  work  four  or  five  days  in  the  week,  and  not  having  found  work 
by  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  the  sixth  day,  he  would  come  and  sit  down  and 
make  it  a  sort  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages  to  himself.  I  have  found  men 
who  worked  hy  night  on  the  river  as  watermen,  who  did  not  care  to  remain 
in  bed  all  day,  but  would  come  up  and  sit  down  in  the  labour-yard  during  the 
day  and  do  that  work.  The  work,  of  course,  was  not  laborious.  Then  1  also 
found  that  those  men  who  were  so  careless  as  to  look  upon  the  yard  as  their 
right,  did  very  hadiy  with  the  money  and  the  hread  which  were  given  to  them. 
At  mv  own  expense,  I  employed  three  or  foui'  men  for  weeks  together  for  the 
purjiose  of  watching  the  action  of  those  men  when  they  left  the  labour-yards. 
It  has  !>een  known  that  the  men  have  gone  direct  from  tlie  labour-yard 
to  some  place  and  sold  their  bread,  and  taken  the  money  which  they 
have  got  for  the  bread  to  the  public-house.  When  this  report  was 
brought  to  me  against  people,  I  visited  the  wives  to  find  out  whether  the  men 
had  brought  home  any  of  the  money  which  I  had  given  to  them.  In  some 
instances  I  found  that  the  man  had  given  his  family  a  little,  pi  rhaps  1  s.  out  of 
2  5.,  or  perhaps  less  than  that ;  the  rest  he  had  made  use  of  himself.  We  closed 
the  la'hour-yard  and  offered  the  house  to  every  man,  and  not  one  single  one 
accepte  d  it,  although  some  of  them  had  been  said  ro  have  been  out  of  work  for  over 
six  or  eight  months.  Therefore  we  caaie  to  this  alternative,  to  offer  the  labour  tt  st 
of  the  workhouse.  We  do  not  get  one  in  50  that  aci  epts  that  test.  From  my 
personal  observation  and  knowledge  of  the  cases,  I  am  able  to  say  that  tliey  are 
just  as  well  off  without  the  assistance  which  ihey  would  get  from  the  parish  as 
they  were  when  they  used  to  have  it.  In  January  1881  about  100  people  wenr  to 
the  Thames  Police  Court,  knowing  that  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  the  magis- 
trate to  be  given  away.  It  appears  that  the  funds  had  got  low,  or  the  magistrate 
had  found  out  that  what  he  was  doin>f  was  not  the  right  thing.  He  told  them 
that  if  they  wanted  relief  they  must  go  to  the  relieving  officers ;  and  about 
50  of  them  at  once  marched  in  a  drove  down  to  the  relief  office,  where  I  was. 
Of  course  we  were  taken  by  surprise;  but  we  did  the  best  wc  could  in  taking 
down  their  applications,  and  I  addressed  them  and  told  them  what  was  the 
practice  of  the  guardians  ;  that  if  any  of  tiiem  would  accept  the  offer  of  the 
workhouse  for  himself,  I  would  undertake  that  his  family  should  be  provided  for 
whilst  he  was  there  ;  if  they  would  not  do  so  they  must  take  tlieir  chance.  Out 
of  that  number  of,  I  should  think  about  50,  we  had  four  who  accepted  that 
test.     1  procured  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  sufficient  funds  to 
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maintain  each  family  for  a  week.  I  carried  the  money  and  tlie  tickets  to  them 
myself,  so  that  I  was  sure  they  had  it.  Not  one  of  the  men  remained  in  the 
house  three  days;  therefoie,  the  reh'ef  was  discontinued  and  they  were 
satisfied  to  go  on  as  before.  This  makes  me  think  that  tliere  mi;^ht  be  a 
relaxation  of  the  rehef  order  test,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  labour-yard.  In  this 
case,  had  not  charity  stepped  in  to  have  a'^sisted  I  should  have  administered 
relief  from  the  Poor  Law  sources,  although  I  believe  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  if  is  legal ;  but  I  should  have  done  it  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and  I  think  that  the  Local  Government  Board  might  initiate  a  reform  in  the 
direction  of  allowin<^  llie  guardians  to  offer  the  test  of  the  workhouse  to  the  men 
instead  of  sending  them  to  the  labour-yard,  and  that  where  they  cannot  procure 
charity  they  may  pay  the  relief  to  the  family  out  of  the  poor  rates.  Ir,  would 
be  a  fair  test  to  the  men  without  the  corruptions  which  attend  the  labonr-yard. 
It  would  also  be  the  way  to  administer  relief  without  breaking  up  the  home  of 
the  family,  and  it  would  withdraw  the  men  from  the  labour  market  for  the  time. 

1094.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  if  that  practice  was  generally  introduced, 
and  the  men  knew  that  their  families  would  be  provided  for,  there  might  be 
rather  a  greater  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  go  into  the  workhouse 
when  they  might  maintain  themselves  outside  r 

Of  course  all  these  things  must  be  done  under  inquiry.  If  you  are  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  the  man  getting  work,  and  he  himself  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  his  getting  work,  he  will  go  into  the  workhouse;  but 
if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  there  is  no  chance  ot  his  getting  work,  he  will  stand  the 
chance  of  getting  it  rather  than  accept  the  test,  i  do  not  think  that  it  is  at 
all  likely  to  bring  men  to  make  application  for  relief,  when  they  would  not  dolt 
otherwise.  If  a  man,  the  head  of  a  family,  applies  for  relief,  one  gives 
him  the  order ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to  take  his  family  inside  with  him.  The 
master  is  bound  to  receive  him  if  he  presents  himself  without  his  wife  or 
children.  Then  if  the  wife  and  children  be  left  outride  and  become  destitute 
of  course  we  could  offer  the  workhouse  ;  but  if  we  found  them  so  destitute 
that  it  was  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  we  must  still  relieve  them.  Therefore 
what  1  want  to  get  legalised  is  that  the  guaidians  should  be  empowered  to  give 
relief  in  this  form  if  they  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

109.5.  At  present  those  cases  are  dealt  v^^ith  by  means  of  charitable  assist- 
ance ? 
They  are. 

1096.  If  you  relieved  the  families  out  of  the  rates  would  not  that  dry  up  the 
springs  of  charity  ? 

It  would;  but  there  are  places  where  perhaps  charity  may  not  be  fod;  I 
am  speaking  of  cases  where  the  co-operation  of  charity  cannot  be  found  in  the 
way  that  it  has  been  found  in  Stepney. 

1097.  If  the  practice  that  you  recommend  were  generally  adopted,  would  it 
not  probably  have  the  eff^ect  of  so  far  damping  the  efforts  of  charitable  persons 
that  you  would  find  that  the  Poor  Law  will  be  substituted  for  ciiarity  ? 

I  fear  that  it  would  have  that  tendency  ;  I  think  it  is  possible. 

1098.  The  knowledge  that  families  would  have  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  and 
that  it  would  be  for  charitable  reasons  desirable  in  some  ca^^es,  or  perhaps  in  not 
a  few  cases,  that  they  should  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  may  have  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  minds  of  persons  in  inducing  them  to  organise  charity  ? 

Yes  ;  I  quite  agree  that  it  would. 

1099.  After  the  evidence  that  you  have  given  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether 
we  may  not  infer  that  you  are  strongly  against  the  establishment  of  labour- 
yards  ? 

I  am  ;  their  evils  are  very  great  indeed. 

1100.  Will  you  explain  what  course  is  pursued  with  regard  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  poor  ? 

The  cases  of  persons  of  the  aged  class  who  make  an  application  to  the 
relieving  officer  are  taken  down  in  a  peculiar  form,  not  on  the  application  and 
report  book  at  first.    The  guardians  have  what  is  called  a  Record  Book  ;  it  is 
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very  similar  to  the  case  paper  of  the  Charity  OrganisHtion  Society.  Our  duty 
as  relieving  officers  is,  having  taken  the  case  down  v^ith  all  its  details  and  family 
connections,  &.C.,  to  consider  whether  it  is  a  case  for  out-door  relief.  If  from 
oi;r  inquiries  we  find  that  it  is  so,  the  applicant  is  told  that  the  guardians  do  not 
at  present  give,  and  have  not  for  a  long  time  given,  out-door  relief  to  aged 
people  ;  but  at  the  snme  time  a  letter  is  given  to  that  person  addressed  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  the  secretary,  setting  forth  Avhat  the  relieving 
officer  knows  about  him,  and  asking  them  to  consider  the  case.  If  the  appli- 
cant will  not  do  that,  he,  or  she,  is  taken  before  the  guardians ;  and  I  have  not 
known,  since  1877j  one  person  but  what  has  been  referred  in  that  way  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  out-door  permanent  rebel' has  not  been  given 
to  any  oM  person  since  1877  by  the  guardians.  If  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  after  making  strict  inquiries,  are  satisfied  that  it  is  their  duty  to  step  in 
to  assist  rather  than  to  let  the  ?e\  erity  of  the  law  be  felt,  they  give  that  person 
out-door  relief,  which  is  charity.  I  have  not  found  one  case  for  several  years  that 
has  come  from  tiie  Charity  Organisation  Committee  in  which  the  guardians 
have  been  dissatisfied  with  their  decisions.  The  guardians  consider  that  an  old 
person  should  have  at  the  least  1     a  day  from  all  sources  to  live  on. 

1101.  Does  that  apply  also  to  the  infirm  poor  ? 
To  all  permanent  classes. 

1102.  Do  your  guardians  habitually  take  steps  to  require  the  relations  of 
paupers  who  are  liable  lor  their  support  to  contribute  to  their  support,  or  to 
support  them  entirely. 

They  do.  1  am  for  my  district  the  prosecuting  officer,  and  my  duty  is  to  find 
out  such  members  of  the  family  as  are  legally  bound  and  are  able  to  support 
their  relations,  and  to  report  those  persons  to  the  guardians.  The  older  is 
made  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  them  for  what  amount  the  guardians 
may  fix  on. 

1 103.  Do  you  find  that  you  succeed  in  many  cases  in  compelling  the  relations 
to  support  paupers. 

I  do.  But  their  moral  sense  is  first  of  all  appealed  to,  and  if  they  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  guardians  then  legal  proceedings  are  taken. 

1104.  Is  it  not  compulsory  under  the  Poor  Law  first  to  give  the  person  an 
opportunity  of  complying  without  legal  compulsion,  and  subsequently  to  that 
proceedings  may  be  taken  ? 

It  is  common  sense  to  do  so,  at  all  events. 

,1105.  Do  you  sometimes  accept  from  the  relations  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  support  of  the  pauper  ? 

We  accept  what  we  think  the  man  ought  to  contribute ;  it  may  be  a  portion 
or  it  may  be  the  whole. 

1106.  How  small  a  sum  do  you  ever  enforce  ? 

I  have  never  known  less  than  a  shilling  a  week  enforced. 

1107.  You  have  given  us  some  very  interesting  information  about  the  operar 
tions  of  charitable  societies  in  your  union,  and  it  appears  frou)  that  information 
that  the  societies  are  in  constant  communicatiou  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities ; 
can  you  explain  to  us  more  particularly  the  system  which  |)revails  of  communi- 
cation between  your  Poor  Law  authorities  and  the  charitable  organisations  in 
your  district. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Stepney  Union  began  the  reform  without  the  assistance 
of  charity.  They  commenced  it,  and  carried  it  on  for  some  three  or  four  years, 
when  charitable  organisations,  finding  the  wise  administration  that  was  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Poor  Law,  offered  their  assistance.  That  has  been  going  on  now 
for  about  12  yenrs,  mitigating  some  of  the  rigours  of  the  Poor  Law.  We 
have  now  the  vice-chairman  of  our  board  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Committee  ;  we  have  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  society  a  nomin- 
ated member  on  the  board  of  guardians  ;  therefore  there  is  a  close  inter- 
communication between  the  guardians  and  the  committee  itself. 
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1108.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for  London. 

I  am;  it  is  a  committee  or  branch  for  Stepney.  As  relieving  officer  J  have 
myself  been  a  member  of  that  committee  for  about  14  years  ;  therefore  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  expressing  my  views  with  regard  to  some  of  the  cases  which 
have  been  sent  there  by  the  ouardians,  and  in  some  instances,  perhaps,  directing 
the  channel  of  thought  for  or  against.  But  apart  from  that,  our  instructions 
from  the  guardians  are,  that  if  we  find  cases  in  which,  having  regard,  to  the 
character  and  surroundings  of  tiie  people,  and.  so  on,  they  would  really  be 
demoralised  by  admission  to  the  workhouse,  our  duty  is  to  tell  them  in  the  first 
instance  that  the  guardians  do  not  give  the  kind  of  relief  which  they  ask,  and 
to  forward  them  on  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  to  await  the 
result,  reporting  to  the  guardians  wliat  we  liave  done  in  our  apphcation  and  report 
book  that  week.  It  is  reported  that  that  case  has  been  before  us,  and  that  we 
have  forwarded  it  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  The  chairman  usually 
writes  down,  "  Report  again  in  two  weeks  the  result."  That  is  done.  So  that 
there  is  also  this  close  communication  between  the  committee  of  the  Charity 
Ortianisation  Society  and  the  guardians,  besides  the  way  which  1  have  explained 
before. 

1 J  09.  As  I  gather,  the  assistance  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  con- 
fined to  deserving  cases  ? 

it  is.  Then  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  also  connected  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  charities  in  the  Stepney  Union.  1  he  clergymen  and  others,  the 
almoners  for  the  Society  lor  the  Relief  of  Distress,  all  those  are  members  of  the 
coma  ittee.  Then  as  relieving  officers  we  have  to  put  ourselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  clergy  of  the  district  respecting  cases  which  apply  to  us  in  any 
clergyman's  district. 

1110.  Have  you  ever  heard  such  an  objection  as  this  raised  to  that  system, 
that  by  so  enforcing  the  Poor  Law  that  thi:*  class  of  cases  are  relieved  by  charily 
and  not  by  the  Poor  Law,  you  are  throwina'  on  a  portion  only  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Stepney  the  cost  of  relieving  the  poor  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
whole  ? 

I  have  never  heard  that  remarked,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
brotherhood  existing  between  man  and  man,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
law  to  deal  with  destitution  and  destitution  only. 

1111.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  funds  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  come  from  the  inhabitants  of  Stepney 
only  ? 

No. 

1112.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had  ever  heard  the  objection  started 
that  those  ratepayers  who  did  not  contribute  to  charitable  organisations  were  in 
fact  relieved  at  the  expense  of  those  who  did,  whether  in  Stepney  or  elsewhere  r 

I  have  not. 

1113.  Have  you  many  casual  poor  in  your  union  ? 

I  think  I  am'right  in  saying  that  we  have  not  had  a  casual  ward  for  10 
years. 

1114.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  casual  poor  ? 

If  a  casual  pooi-  person  should  come  to  me  wanting  admission  to  the  work- 
house, I  should  give  it  to  him  after  some  inquiries  ;  but  if  he  wanted  a  night's 
lodging  I  should  refer  him  to  the  nearest  casual  ward.    The  relieving  officers, 
have  no  power  to  admit  a  person  to  the  casual  ward. 

1115.  You  have  no  casual  ward,  as  I  understand  ? 
We  have  not  at  present. 

11 16.  Therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  if  you  gave  admission  to  a  man  you  must 
give  him  admission  to  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes,  I  must  treat  him  as  a  localised  poor  person. 

1117.  Are  all  vagrants  or  casual  poor  (the  terms  being  the  same)  dealt  with 
in  what  you  speak  of  as  the  nearest  casual  ward  ? 

No. 
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No,    There  is  a  place  opened  in  my  district  where  respectable  casuals,  as 
they  are  called,  are  taken  in  and  kept  for  a  week  at  the  expense  of  charity. 

1118.  Supposing  that  they  are  disreputable  characters,  do  they  take  them  in? 
Then  t!ie  applications  are  not  entertained. 

I  n  g.  Where  are  they  cared  for  ? 

If  tliey  go  to  the  casual  ward  they  are  admitted  as  casuals. 

1 1 20.  But  is  this  a  charitable  casurd  ward  of  which  you  speak  ? 

The  one  which  I  have  spoken  of  where  they  are  kept  for  a  week  is  a  chari- 
table casual  ward. 

1 121.  I  understood  you  to  say  th  it  you  had  qo  casual  ward  at  all  ? 
We  have  not  a  casual  ward  attached  to  the  union. 

1122.  Where  is  a  disreputable  casual  applicant  dealt  witli  ? 

If  he  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  wanted  a  night's  lodging  in  the  casual 
ward,  I  should  have  to  direct  liim  to  the  nearest  casual  ward.  If  he  wanted 
admission  to  the  workhouse  it  is  my  duty  to  deal  witli  hi;n. 

1 1 23.  Confining  myself  to  those  who  are,  strictly  speaking,  casuals,  these 
disreputable  pert^ons  would  be  dealt  with,  I  understand,  in  the  nearest  casual 
ward  ? 

In  the  nearest  casual  ward. 

1124.  But  you  say  that  there  are  no  casual  wards  ? 

There  are  no  casual  wards  attached  to  our  union.  At  Mile  End  and  at 
Whitechapel  there  are  casual  wards. 

II  25.  Do  you  mean  that  you  send  off  your  casual  poor  to  another  union  ? 
'Ihev  are  not  our  casual  poor.    A  vagrant  or  casual  person  passing  through 

our  union  on  his  way  elsewhere  becomin^:  destitute  and  in  want  of  a  night's 
lodging,  would  not  be  considered  one  of  our  poor. 

1 1  26.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  the  practice  of  passing  on  your  casual 
poor  upon  other  unions? 

I  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  considered  passing  them  on.  Assuming  a 
person  coming  from  Whitechapel  having  passed  through  St.  George's  and  coining 
into  my  district,  he  is  not  one  of  our  casual  poor.  He  might  have  come,  for 
aught  I  know,  frnm  the  north  of  England.  He  comes  to  me  as  the  relieving 
officer  and  he  wants  a  night's  lodging.  That  I  have  no  power  to  give  him,  but 
I  can  otter  to  take  him  into  the  workhouse  if  he  is  destitute.  If  he  merely 
wants  a  night's  lodging  as  a  wayfarer  he  has  to  find  the  nearest  casual  ward. 

1 1127.  But  why  are  you  in  your  union  to  be  relieved  of  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing for  the  wayfarers  in  your  union  ? 

We  had  a  casual  ward  open  for  a  number  of  years. 

iitiS.  But  can  you  answer  my  question,  because,  as  I  have  always  understood, 
one  C/f  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that  a  wayfarer  is  to  be  provided  for 
in  the  union  through  which  he  is  passing.  How  comes  it  that  you  have  been 
allowed  to  introduce  a  practice  by  which  you  cast  the  duty  of  providing  for 
wayfarers  upon  other  unions  ? 

It  was  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1 129.  Was  there  a  correspondence  with  the  Local  Government  Board  upon 
the  subject  ? 

There  was ;  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  your  Lordships  that  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  the  casual  ward.  In  1869,  when  I  first  came  to  London,  we  used 
to  get  from  40  to  50  men  a  night  sleeping  in  the  casual  wards  around  my  office. 
My  office  was  a  part  of  the  casual  ward,  and  I  had  then  many  opportunities  of 
seeing  and  watching  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  came  there.  That  went 
on  for  some  years,  and  in  1871  I  wrote  something  about  them.  But  I  will  only 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  this :  In  five  of  those  East-end  casual  wards,  from 
the  29th  of  September  1870  to  3rd  of  xVlarch  1871,  495  of  these  so-called  way- 
farers were  sent  to  prison;  133  of  them  were  sent  for  periods  ranging  from 
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seven  days  to  a  month  for  tearing  up  their  clotlies  ;  53  for  from  14  days  to  a 
month  for  refusiii<^  to  work  ;  and  309  for  from  five  days  to  a  month  for  neglect- 
ing to  work.  That  was  the  character  of  the  class  of  persons  who  used  to 
come  to  the  casual  wards  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  by  a  change  in  the  legal 
method  of  aflmittinj;'  to  the  casual  Wrirds,  it  fell  on  the  relieving  officers  for  a 
short  period  to  admit  them  to  the  casual  wards.  For  that  purpose  the  guardians 
appointed  me  and  gave  me  20  I.  a  year.  It  would  have  been  to  my  interest  to 
have  kept  that  20  /.  a  year ;  but  seeing  the  character  of  the  persons  who  came, 
I  adopted  the  same  course  in  dealing  with  them  as  I  do  in  dealing  with  all 
applicants.  I  went  into  full  particulars  of  their  case>,  and  from  experience  I 
could  easily  detect  the  bondjide  wayfarer  from  the  tramp  or  professional  beggar. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  exceeded  my  duty,  but  I  mentioned  it  to  the  inspectors 
subsequently,  and  instead  of  giving  the  professional  beggar  an  order  for  the 
casual  ward,  I  gave  him  an  order  lor  the  workhouse.  If  I  had  a  bond  fide  way- 
farer I  gave  him  an  order  for  the  casual  ward,  and  I  allowed  that  man  to  leave 
in  the  morning  in  time  to  go  in  search  of  work.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than 
six  months,  instead  of  having,  as  we  had  before,  from  40  to  50  men,  and  a 
number  of  women,  but  not  so  many,  I  did  not  get  three  in  a  night  until  the 
number  was  so  rednctd  that  we  did  not  gi-t  six  in  a  week,  and  then  it  was  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  closed  the  casual  ward. 

1130.  Lord  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan  casual  wards  are 
charged  on  the  metropolitan  common  fund? 

It  is. 

1131.  Therefore,  it  does  not  matter  where  the  local  situation  of  the  casual 
ward  is  ;  it  is  still  charged  on  the  whole  area  ? 

It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  union. 

1132.  Chairman.~\  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  you  would  recommend 
that  there  should  be  no  distinction  drawn  as  a  rule  between  casual  paupers,  as 
they  are  termed,  and  other  paupers,  but  that  all  should  receive  an  order  for  the 
house  if  it  is  jiroper  that  tiiey  should  receive  relief? 

That  is  my  opinion,  it  is  based  upon  experience  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
upon  experience  in  London. 

1133.  In  the  case  of  the  genuine  wayfarer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow 
him  to  proceed  on  his  way  after  one  night,  would  it  not  ? 

There  should  be  some  regulation  whereby  such  a  man  should  not  be  detained. 

1134.  If  such  a  practice  were  introduced,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  leave  such  a  discretion  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse  that,  in  cases  where 
he  w  as  satisfied  tiiat  a  man  was  a  wayfarer,  he  should  allow  him  to  depart  from 
the  workhouse  after  one  night. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  of  any  master  that  he  was  not  a  proper  person 
to  do  so.  If  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  such  powers,  I  think  he  would 
not  be  fit  to  be  a  master. 

1135.  Have  you  often  removals  of  paupers  who  are  not  settled  from  your 
union  to  other  places  of  settlement  } 

That  is  often  done. 

1 536.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  law  of  settlement? 

I  think  that,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  itself  is  concerned,  the  law  of  settlement 
should  be  abolished.  It  is  quite  useless  passing  a  man  from  Stepney  to 
St.  George's,  or  from  St.  George's  to  NVhitechapel. 

1137.  Would  you  apply  that  to  the  whole  country? 

No ;  I  think,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  there  are  persons  who  come 
to  London  expecting,  as  is  often  said,  to  find  money  in  the  streets,  and  who,  if 
they  become  chargeable,  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which  they 
came. 

1138.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  in  the  Stepney  Union  ? 
Two,  with  two  assistants. 

1139.  Is 
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1139.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  state  upon  this  part  of  this 
subject  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Poor  Law  could  do  this  work  altogether  without 
chnrity,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  Poor  Law  will  meet  all  ordinary  cases  of 
poverty.   Some  people  say  that  the  Poor  Law  could  have  done  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  Stepney  without  charity  as  is  done  wiih  the  assistance  of  charity;  now 
I  do  not  agree  wilh  that.    Charity  has  much  work  to  do  that  the  Poor  Law 
cannot  do  ;  besides,  to  carry  on  the  investigations  as  they  are  carried  on  by- 
charity,  as  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  Stepney  Union,  the  staff  of  officials 
would  have  to  be  greatly  increased.    We  should  have  to  prove,  as  the  Charity- 
Organisation  Society  have  to  do,  whether  the  apparent  destitution  is  reul  or 
not;  we  siiould  have  to  trace  the  causes,  and  vpe  should  have  to  obtain  authentic 
information  as  to  character.    I  hope  if  there  be  any  gentleman  here  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board  that  they  will  only  accept  this  as  my  opinion,  and  not  regard 
it  as  an  attempt  to  introduce  it  as  an  innovation;  but  I  say  thai  the  Poor 
Law  system  wants  an  authorised  machinery  for  recording  facts  and  cases  ;  it 
wants  an  inter-communication  between  the  officers  of  the  different  unions  which 
does  not  now  exist.    If  I  wanted  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  a  person 
who  had  come  from  a  neighbouring  union,  I  should  write,  perhaps,  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  he  might  put  my  letter  in  his  drawer,  according  to  his 
ideas  upon  the  question  ;  he  is  not  compelled  to  furnish  me  with  any  informa- 
tion.   Then  there  is  no  means  of  handing  down  tiie  exf.'crience  of  an  officer  of 
twentv  years'  standing  to  any  person  who  may  succeed  him.    The  knowledge 
that  1  have  with  regard  to  the  poor,  if  there  were  not  any  books,  would  be 
carried  away  on  my  leaving  the  union.    The  officer  who  would  succeed  me 
would  know  nothing  of  the  people  whom  I  know  all  al)Out ;  therefore,  1  would 
suggest  that  whatever  reforms  take  place,  there  should  be  something  like  an 
examination  into  the  working  of  the  present  system  ot  inter-communication 
and  recording  facts,  &c.    I  am  sure  that  the  Poor  Law  itself  is  so  constituted, 
and    the   rules   and   regulations  are  so  elastic,  that   it   is   competent  to 
deal   entirely  with  the  destitution   of  the   poor    but  not  to   raise  them 
out   of  their   pauperised   condition ;   therefore,   it   is   far   better   that  it 
should   do   it  in  connection    with  cliarity.    Given   a   body   of  gentlemen 
fully   conversant   witli   the  Poor  Law,  with  fixed  principles   for  carrying 
out  the  strict  administration  required  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  legal  relief, 
with  a  staff  of  officers,  and  they  can  do  all  the  work.    But  there  is  all  the 
difi^erence  betv^^een  Poor  Law  relief  and  charitable  relief.    The  person  who 
applies  for  Poor  Law  relief  applies  with  a  legal  right  to  demand  it ;  the  person 
who  Jtpplies  for  chaiity  applies  and  obtains  it  somewhat  as  a  favour,  and  is 
^ankful  lor  it.    'i'here  is  also  a  great  diff^erence  in  the  givers;  and  that  is 
the  great  distinction  between  Poor  Law  relief  and  charity.  The  legal  officer  has 
a  simple  duty  to  perform  ;  he  does  it,  and  when  he  has  done  it  he  is  only 
regarded  as  an  official.    But  the  almoner  of  a  charity  does  it  for  the  love  of  it, 
and  he  carries  more  than  money,  he  carries  with  him  a  personal  friendship. 
That  friendship  is  created  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  it  developes 
family  ties.    It  may  be  that  I  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  what  your 
Lordships  require  of  me  in  what  I  have  said  ;  but  these  are  my  views,  based 
upon  experience  that  the  Poor  Law  iiself  is  competent  to  do  what  is  required  of 
it  if  we  have  the  right  administrators  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  oiganised  charity. 

1140.  Chairman.l  In  your  printed  paper  it  is  stated  that  during  the  last  year 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  collected  and  expended  1,345 /.  9 ^.  10  6?. 
for  relief;  that  of  this  sum,  740/.  went  in  pensions  fur  aged  folk;  thai  other 
forms  of  assistance  were  :  loans  in  16  cases;  gifts  in  money,  331  cases;  food, 
24  cases ;  clothing,  68  cases ;  hospital  treatment,  35  cases ;  convalescent 
treatment,  64  cases ;  surgical  appliances,  24  cases ;  general  help,  30  cases ; 
employment  found,  1/  cases;  emigration,  20  cases;  tools,  12  cases;  stock, 
14  cases;  that  in  all  the  apphcations  numbered  816,  and  that  of  these  502 
received  substantial  help  from  some  charity  or  private  individual.    Is  that  so  ? 

That  is  so. 

1141.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']    Have  you   two   relieving  officers   under  your 
superintendence  ? 

(70.)  R  3  No, 
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No,  I  am  relieving  officer  of  my  district,  which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the 
union,  and  1  have  an  assistant.  There  is  another  relieving  officer  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  me,  who  has  a  district  also. 

1 142.  In  another  part  of  Stepney  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  district  of  Stepney. 

1 143.  If  I  were  an  inhabitant  of  Stepney  and  found  myself  destitute,  what 
would  be  the  proper  steps  for  me  to  take  to  get  relief? 

To  apply  to  a  relieving  officer.  We  are  at  our  offices  from  half-past  nine 
o'clock  to  half-past  five  o'clock  ;  someone  is  always  present  between  those 
hours.  Our  addresses  are  given  to  all  the  policemen,  and  they  will  be  found  at 
the  relief  (  ffices  supposing  that  a  case  of  necessity  arises  after  the  hours  which 
I  have  named. 

1 144.  When  a  man  comes  to  ytju  ior  relief,  you  would,  as  a  rule,  offer  him 
admission  to  the  house,  I  presume? 

I  should,  as  a  rule  ;  but  not  without  some  knowledge  of  the  case,  not  without 
making  some  inquiries,  unless  it  was  a  casual. 

1145.  Sufiposinu  you  found  tliat  he  was  a  man  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  house,  but  was  in  your  opinion  not  in  any  sense  a  disreputable  person, 
would  it  be  in  your  power  to  specially  recommend  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  his  being  placed  with  the  disreputable  people  : 

No,  I  have  nothing-  whatever  to  do  with  classification. 

1 146.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice  in  that  respect  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
classification  is  adopted  ? 

I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

1147.  Among  the  people  whom  you  refer  to  the  house  there  is  a  very  wide 
distinction,  I  presume,  as  to  their  respectability,  or  want  of  respectability  ? 

There  would  be  if  no  out-relief  were  given  at  all ;  but  since  out-relief  is 
given  in  the  form  of  charity  there  is  not  that  great  distinction. 

1148.  The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  assistance  from  voluntary  sources 
came,  I  think  you  said,  fii  st  froin  charitable  societies  ? 

It  did. 

1149.  Do  you  knou  what  it  was  that  led  them  to  make  that  suggestion? 
Seeing  that  the  Stepney  Guardians  were  approaching  a  strict  administration 

of  the  Poor  Law,  and  being  myself  a  member  of  the  committee,  1  suggested  the 
lines  upon  which  they  could  step  in  and  assist  the  Poor  Law  to  carry  it  further 
for  the  purpose  of  strict  administration. 

1150.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  prevent  cases  of  great  hardship  occurring  owing  to 
increased  strictness  of  administration  ? 

The  guardians  would  not  have  discontinued  out-door  relief  to  the  old  and 
respectable  people,  if  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  had  not  taken  it  up. 

1151.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  restrict  the  charitable  voluntary  relief  to 
cases  which  for  one  reason  or  another  the  Poor  Law  guardians  could  not,  in 
accordance  with  the  regulations,  properly  relieve  r 

It  would  be  a  very  narrow  restriction. 

1152.  If  something  of  that  sort  ^^ere  carried  out  it  would  take  away  any 
ground  of  complaint,  would  it  not,  that  the  rates  were  being  relieved  by  the 
contributions  made  by  a  few  persons  in  the  form  of  charity  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  could.  A  person  desirous  of  giving  to  the  poor  cannot 
grumble  because  in  giving  to  them  he  relieves  the  rates, 

1153.  I  should  agree  with  that  view  myself,  but  we  have  had  reference  made 
to  the  complaints  of  that  system  which  may  be  raised;  I  understand,  however, 
that  you  have  not  had  any  such  complaints  under  your  personal  notice? 

I  could  not  have  myself  suggested  the  idea  that  such  things  would  be  said. 

1 154.  In  connection  with  this  system  of  charitable  relief,  you  mention  in  your 
pamphlet  that  particular  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  character  of  the  persons 

who 
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who  apply  for  relief,  and  especially  as  to  whether  they  have  made  reasonable 
provision  against  sickness  and  old  age  ;  supposing  that  the  character  of  such  a 
person  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  that  he  has  not  made  reasonable  pro- 
vision, what  becomes  of  him  then  1 

The  n  it  becomes  a  case  for  the  Poor  Law,  and  he  would  be  offered  admission 
to  the  workhouse. 

1155.  Does  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  carry  on  considerable 
operations  in  your  district  ? 

It  has  its  almoners  in  every  church  district,  and  each  almoner  is  connected 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Committee. 

1156.  They  work  in  harmony  ? 
Yes. 

1157.  You  mentioned,  did  you  not,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  men  who  had 
been  in  the  labour  yard  refused  the  workhouse  when  offered  ? 

Not  one  of  them  accepted  it. 

1 158.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  fact  that  while  there  is  a  larye  number  of 
people  who  are  very  willing  to  acce})t  relief  other  than  the  house,  the  bond  fide 
working  man,  even  if"  reduced  to  great  straits,  will  avoid  it  ? 

There  are  men  of  sufficient  character  and  independence  to  refuse  or  reject  any 
kind  of  relief  until  the  last  extremity  comes;  to  such  a  man,  if  I  knew  him, 
I  should  be  the  last  to  offer  the  workhouse.  But  regarding  the  general 
body  of  persons  who  come  to  the  labour  yard  from  time  to  time,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  hardship  at  all  in  offering  tliem  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  best 
that  could  be  offered  them*;  although  they  were  working  at  almost  starvation 
money  they  were  satisfied  to  come  and  stay  there  from  day  to  da}'  rather  than 
seek  for  work. 

1159.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  men  of  a  different  class  out  of 
emplo\'ment  did  not  resort  to  the  labour  yard  ? 

I  suppose  they  manage  by  combination  and  by  assistance  from  poor  to  poor 
to  get  on  in  the  worltl. 

i  160.  Do  you  observe  any  growth  of  a  feeling  amongst  respectable  members 
of  the  working  classes  that  even  out-door  relief  is  in  a  sense  derogatory? 

I  do.  That  feeling  has  grown  very  much  since  our  system  has  been  in 
practice  in  the  East-end  of  London.  • 

1161.  You  have  endeavoured  to  foster  that  feeling  in  every  way? 

Yes.  I  might  say  also  that  when  we  first  commenced  our  system  we  could 
^►get  no  information  from  the  poor  themselves,  or  even  from  the  little  tradesmen 
as  to  the  character  and  doings  of  the  people,  because  each  of  them  expected  in 
theii-  turn  to  reap  the  same  benefits.  But  when  we  broke  in  amongst  their 
ranks  and  found  out  the  undeserving  and  treated  them  as  the  guardians  did, 
then  we  could  get  information  from  various  sources  that  iiad  been  closed  to  us 
before,  showing  that  these  people  were  all  in  collusion. 

I  162.  You  include  small  tradesmen  in  that  category? 
I  do. 

1163.  Reverting  to  the  system  as  to  the  casuals,  you  mentioned,  I  think,  that 
respectable  wayfarers  are  placed  in  a  house  of  refuge  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  where  they  stop  for  a  week. 

Yes,  and  sometimes  longer,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  person  who  adrai)  p 
them. 

1164.  Would  tliere  be  any  objection  fo  having  a  similar  house  supported  by 
the  rates  where  persons  could  be  received,  not  for  a  week  but  for  a  night. 

I  think  there  would  be  great  objection  to  that.  The  one  would  be  demanded 
as  a  right,  and  the  other  as  a  favour.  The  one  would  come  in  when  he  likes  and 
go  when  he  thinks  proper. 

1165.  Your  figures  show  that  the  class  of  persons  who  resort  to  casual  wards 
are  usually  tramps  and  disreputable  people  ? 

That  is  my  experience. 

(70.)  R  4  II 66.  Does 
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1  1 66.  Does  not  that  make  it  important  that  a  genuine  wayfarer  in  search  of 
work  should  hnve  a  chance  of  accommodation  which  would  not  class  him  with 
persons  o!  the  other  description. 

If  a  wayfarer  parsing  through  London  went  to  the  casual  ward,  there  being  no 
casual  ward  but  the  workhouse,  I  agree  tliat  that  man  should  be  treated  apart 
from  the  casuals  and  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  his  journey  the  next  morning  as 
soon  as  possible. 

1167.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  to  go  with  the  tramps,  who  may  be  very 
disreputable  characters,  and  do  his  work  with  them.  I  suppose  ? 

Yes. 

1168.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  answer  to  my  recent  question  as  to 
whether  there  could  be  a  house  of  refuge  supported  by  the  rates.  It  would  be  a 
right,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  no  more  a  right  than  admission  to  the  casual 
ward,  only  that  the  accommodation  and  the  task  might  he  of  a  shghtly  different 
character. 

I  fear  that  in  that  case  you  would  find  that  a  large  number  of  local  single 
men  would  be  applying  lor  lodgings  who  would  not  be  wayfarers  at  all.  I 
omitted,  1  think,  to  state  my  experience  at  casual  wards,  1  found  that  a  large 
percc  ntiigc  of  those  perscjus  applying  at  various  times  were  persons  belonging  to 
the  immediate  ueighbourhoud,  and  were  not  casual  wayfarers  at  all. 

II  6q.  Therefore,  you  would  have  had  no  difiiculty  in  refusing  them  admission 
to  such  a  house  of  refuge  as  I  suggest,  and  in  referring  them  to  the  work- 
house ( 

^o. 

1170.  Your  knowledge  would  have  enabled  you  to  discriminate  ? 
It  might  do  so. 

1171.  When  you  refer  a  tramp  at  Stepney  to  the  workhouse  instead  of  the 
casual  ward,  I  presume  that  he  has  a  similar  task  to  that  which'  he  would  have 
in  the  casual  ward  ? 

He  is  treated  as  an  ordinary  inmate  of  the  workhouse. 

1172.  Is  that  treatment  less  severe  than  the  treatment  at  the  casual  ward  ? 

I  cannot  say. 

1173.  The  tramp  whom  you  refer  to  the  workhouse  would  in  this  respect  be 
in  a  different  position  as  compared  witli  the  casual  ward :  that  he  would  not  be 
in  a  cell  ? 

No,  he  would  be  sent  into  the  workhouse  as  an  ordinary  pauper. 

1174.  Chairman.']  In  fact,  he  would  be  treated  as  a  casual  pauper  is  now 
treated  if  it  is  found  that  he  requires  longer  rehef  than  the  ordinary  term  for 
which  a  casual  pauper  stays  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  would  be  transferred  to  the  work- 
house r 

That  is  so. 

I I  7,').  Earl  of  Aherdeeti]  Do  you  find  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  tramps  requiring  to  be  treated  in  that  way  ? 

Wc  have  had  very  few  indeed  this  last  winter. 

11 7^).  I  think  you  mentioned  that  it  frequently  happens  that  cases  under 
consideration  for  charitable  relief  are  referred  back  for  further  report  in  two 
weeks'  time  r 

They  are  not  referred  back  ;  we  have  to  get  the  information  as  to  what  the 
Charity  Organization  Committee  have  done,  and  report  that  within  two  weeks  to 
the  guardians. 

1 !  77.  Meanwhile,  what  is  done  in  a  case  of  urgency? 

If  the  Charity  Organization  Committee  find  it  a  case  of  urgency,  they  deal 
with  it  as  such  ;  if  not,  we  do.  I  have  found  cases  where  I  have  had  to  do  it 
myself. 

1 178.  Is  there  a  difficulty  as  to  the  charitable  funds? 
I  am  not  aware  that  there  is. 

1 179.  Earl 
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1179.  E^^^  Strafford.]  Have  you  heard  of  an  amateur  house  of  refuge  or 
casual  shelter  which  lias  been  started  in  the  East-end  of  London  by  Mr.  Harold 
Bolton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  benevolent  views  ? 

I  think  that  is  the  house  of  shelter  to  which  I  have  referred. 

1180.  How  does  that  work  ? 
Pretty  well,  I  think,  on  the  wiiole. 

1181.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  accommo- 
dated there  during  the  last  five  winter  months  ? 

I  do  not.    I  have  been  there  on  several  occasions  when  there  have  been 
30  or  40  there. 

I I  82.  I  suppose  the  relief  given  is  very  simple;  they  only  get  some  bread  and 
water,  nothin«i;  more  luxurious? 

It  is  nothing  very  enticing ;  besides,  unless  they  are  men  who  really  want  work, 
they  will  not  go  there,  because  they  have  to  turn  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  search  for  work. 

1183.  At  what  time  do  they  turn  out? 
At  five  o'clock. 

1 1 84.  At  what  hour  are  they  admitted  ? 
After  eight  o'clock. 

1 1 85.  Is  there  any  porridge  given  to  them  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  exact  diet. 

1186.  In  Stepney  you  have  a  good  many  private  benevolent  institutions  and 
benefit  societies  established,  have  you  not  ? 

Of  a  small  character.    We  have  no  large  charities. 

I I  87.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Stepney  Relief  Society  ? 

Yes,  but  that  does  not  operate  much  in  the  Stepney  Union ;  it  is  more  in  the 
parish  of  Mile  End,  which  is  called  Stepney.  There  is  one  part  of  the  hamlet 
of  Ratchff'e  which  comes  into  that  district. 

1188.  Does  that  society  give  pensions  r 

It  gives  pensions  of  5  ^.  a  week  to  old  people,  and  half-a-crown  a  week  to  old 
people  of  good  character  during  the  winter  months. 

1189.  1  suppose  that  society  has  done  a  certain  amount  of  good? 
Yes,  it  bears  a  very  good  name. 

1 190.  Is  there  any  other  society  of  that  character  within  your  union  ? 
♦  Only  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society. 

1191.  That  is  a  society  which  only  gives  pensions,  I  suppose,  to  men  and 
women  who  are  not  able  any  longer  to  work  ? 

Yes.  ^ 

1192.  Is  that  supported  by  the  industrial  classes  by  means  of  weekly  sub- 
scriptions ? 

No,  it  is  purely  a  voluntary  charity. 

1193.  And  it  is  not  dependent  upon  any  weekly  or  monthly  contributions 
from  the  working  classes  themselves  : 

None. 

1 1  94.  How  would  you  compare  the  distress  of  last  winter,  1887-88,  with  that 
of  the  winter  of  1886-87  ;  has  it  been  more  or  less  severe  ? 

If  the  distress  be  measured  by  the  demand  for  relief  I  think  it  must  have  been 
less. 

1195.  Of  course  the  weather  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Do  you  think  the 
decrease  of  distress  is  owing  to  a  little  more  work  having  been  found  during  the 
past  winter  than  during  the  previous  winter? 

Men  have  not  been  so  continuously  out  of  work ;  they  have  had  a  few  days' 
work  here  and  there. 

(70.)  S  1196.  Within 
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5 1  g6.  Within  your  union  there  is  a  large  number  of  dock  labourers  who 
come  to  you  for  relief,  is  there  not? 
There  is. 

1197.  And  they  suffer  very  much,  1  suppose,  when  there  is  a  very  severe  and 
coniinuous  frost? 

Tlie  bricklayers'  labourers  suffer  most  from  that  cause. 

iigS.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.^  You  spoke  at  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  about  the  Sutton  Schools,  with  which  1  have  considerable  personal 
acquaintance ;  the  children  are  sent  there  as  a  relief  to  widows  who  have  been 
left  with  large  families  ;  I  suppose  those  children  can  be  taken  out  on  notice  ? 

Yes;  it  the  mother  of  a  child  wishes  to  have  the  child  she  comes  before  the 
guardians  on  the  Thursday,  and  she  will  get  the  child  on  the  ibUowing Tuesday. 
If  the  case  is  urgent,  the  child  will  be  brought  quicker. 

1199.  What  check  have  you  upon  that  power  of  withdrawing  the  children, 
because,  conceivably,  it  niight  be  exercised  very  inconveniently  and  expensively 
on  the  guardians  ? 

There  is  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  a  woman  from  having  her  child.  It 
is  her  child  and  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  it. 

1200.  She  might  have  it  backwards  and  forwards  ? 

That  would  be  at  the  option  of  the  guardians.    The  guardians  might  say, 
You  shall  not  send  it  to  the  school  again  without  becoming  an  inmate  of  the 
workhouse." 

]  '20 1 .  And  that  would  be  a  check  r 
It  would. 

i'-'02.  When  the  children  have  reached  a  certain  age  they  are  provided  with 
employment,  are  they  not  ? 

The  boys  are  apprenticed,  and  the  girls  are  sent  to  service. 

1203.  You  spoke  about  able-bodied  men  of  good  character  being  taken  into 
the  house,  with  liberty  of  leaving  their  wives  and  families  outside,  so  as  not  to 
break  up  the  home,  and  I  thought  you  said  something-  about  a  labour-test  for 
such  men  ;  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

The  labour-test  would  be  the  workhouse.  Going  into  the  workhouse  is  a 
labour- test  instead  of  being  taken  into  the  labour-yard. 

1204.  Have  they  any  labour  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes,  stone-breaking,  wood-chopping,  oakum- picking,  &c.  At  Whitechapel, 
I  believe,  they  have  other  means  of  putting  the  people  to  work. 

1205.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible,  without  any  very  great 
expense  or  trouble,  to  have  skilled  labour  for  skilled  artizans  ? 

i  have  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  done,  but  from  my  point  of  view  it  would  be 
a  serious  injury  to  the  country  and  to  the  people  themselves. 

i2o5.  Will  you  explain  why  ? 

If  anything  be  done  in  the  workhouses  of  a  profitable  character,  it  must 
compete  with  the  ratepayers  outside.  1  cannot  explain  what  I  mean  better 
than  this :  that  in  our  workhouse  the  non-able-bodied  chop  wood,  and  the 
master  supplies  the  various  shopkeepers  with  the  wood  in  bundles  ;  and  we 
have  had  several  deputations  waiting  upon  the  guardians  to  complain  of  the 
impossibility  of  their  competing  against  the  labour  which  is  done  in  the  work- 
house, and  that  it  has  shut  up  several  persons  from  that  calling  outside.  If 
that  were  to  be  done  with  trades,  it  would  have,  I  fear,  a  like  effect.  Any  work 
of  a  practical  kind  in  the  workhouse,  if  it  were  required  to  be  done  by  a  master 
to  repair  the  house,  might  be  done  ;  but  if  articles  are  made  for  sale,  they  must 
compete  with  the  articles  produced  by  the  general  ratepayers. 

1207.  Chairman7\  Do  you  charge  the  full  market  price  for  those  billets  of 
wood  which  are  sold  ? 

There  is  a  fixed  price.    Dr.  Barnardo  is  a  great  competitor  with  us,  and  we 

sell 
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sell  our  wood  at  the  same  price  as  Dr.  Barnardo  sells  his.  The  price  charged 
by  the  workhouse  is  the  price  in  the  market;  but  what  the  p80|)le  outside 
complain  of  very  much  is  this,  that  they  cannot  make  a  bundle  so  large  for  the 
same  money  as  the  people  inside  can,  and  therefore  they  say  :  "We  are  paying 
our  rates  to  support  people  who  compete  against  us  outside." 

1208.  Li>rd  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  Even  although  it  lowered  the  rates 
individually  ? 

Yes. 

1209.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Do  they  complain  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  wood  chopping 
sales  .- 

No;  Dr.  Barnardo  s  is  a  voluntary  arrangement,  and  therefore  they  think 
they  have  no  right  to  complain. 

1210.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.]  Do  you  think,  speaking  from  your 
experience,  that  it  would  be  possible  so  to  improve  the  system  of  poor  law 
relief  as  ultimately  to  diminish,  if  not  to  remove,  the  necessity  for  private 
systematic  philantiiropy  ? 

That  opens  a  very  wide  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  be  private  or 
not ;  what  I  want  to  see  is  the  rich  and  the  poor  brought  together.  I  want  to 
see  tiie  poor  taught  in  some  way  or  other  better  than  they  can  teach  themselves; 
and  as  long  as  it  is  left  to  the  State  to  deal  with  the  poor,  so  long  will  the 
belter  classes  be  kept  away  from  them.  Charity  is  undoubtedly  fitful,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  tacked  on  to  the  poor  law  what  is  termed  the  Elberfeld 
system  of  out-door  rehef.  I  should  be  very  ghid  to  see  the  system  of  what  we 
call  relieving  officers,  at  the  present  time,  entirely  abolished  for  out-door  cases. 
It  would  take  a  much  longer  time  than  you  would  allow  me  to  explain  what  I 
mean  in  that  way  ;  but  I,  myself,  think  that  in  a  place  like  London  charity 
will  always  be  found  to  deal  with  the  poor  ;  whether  or  not  it  will  be  so  in  the 
country  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  say, 

1211.  Of  course  you  have  come  across  many  instances  in  which  what  may 
be  called  private  charity  has  been  foolishly  and  mischievously  dispensed,  and 
has  hindered  you,  as  an  officer  of  the  Poor  Law,  in  doing  your  duty  by  the  poor  ? 

That  is  so,  and  more  especially  was  it  so  before  the  organisation  of  charity 
took  place,  that  is  to  say,  before  that  society  was  formed.  At  that  time  it  was 
the  piactice  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  wherever  he  found  a  poor  person, 
either  himself  to  come,  or  to  write  a  letter  to  the  relieving  officer,  wishing  him 
to  deal  with  such  a  case  and  give  it  relief.  From  the  time  the  guardians  dis- 
continued the  practices  which  were  then  in  force,  the  recommendations  of  the 
clergymen  have  fallen  away  ;  and,  instead  of  clergymen  referring  cases  to  the 
poor  law  authorities,  I  refer  cases  to  them;  that  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
working  of  the  system  in  bringing  really  the  charitable  element  more  to  bear. 

1212.  Can  you  suggest  any  further  expedient  by  which  charitable  relief,  so 
to  speak,  can  be  made  to  co-operate  more  helpfully  and  usefully  with  poor  law 
relief,  because  surely  they  might  help  each  other  if  they  must  both  exist  ? 

I  can  only  suggest  that  they  should  rally  round  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  as  a  central  element. 

1213.  Tt  is  your  opinion  that  that  is  a  valuable  and  well  worked  organization? 
I  speak  of  the  Stepney  committee  as  being  well  worked,  and  I  can  also  speak 

of  a  neighbouring  one  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  a  vast  amount  of  good 
work  has  been  done. 

1214.  Do  you  consider  on  the  whole  that  the  feeling  of  self-respect  among  the 
working  classes  with  regard  to  receiving  poor  law  or  other  relief  is  on  the 
increase  ? 

Amongst  a  certain  class  self-respect  is  on  the  increase ;  but  there  is  a  certain 
class,  which  in  my  paper  I  have  termed  the  hereditary  class,  who  have  no  self- 
respect.  All  they  care  for  is  getting  what  they  can.  I  am  sorry  to  speak  of  my 
fellow  beings  in  such  terms,  but  it  is  my  experience,  and  it  is  those  that  we  want 
chariiable  persons  to  help  to  reform.    The  poor  law  finds  a  person  poor  and  in  a 

(70.;  s  2  low 
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low  condition  of  society  ;  it  relieves  him  and  then  leaves  him  in  the  same  condition. 
It  has  no  way  of  lifting  him  out  of  the  mire.    Once  a  pauper  always  a  pauper. 

1215.  Is  that  hereditary  class  increasing? 
No. 

1216.  What  would  you  do  with  it  ? 

Wherever  it  required  relief  I  should  offer  it  the  workhouse,  and  no  other  relief, 
unless  there  is  urgent  necessity. 

1217.  And  there  is  no  other  way  which  you  can  think  of  for  dealing  with  what 
I  hope  I  am  not  unreasonable  in  calling  a  mischievous  class  than  the  workhouse  ? 

'I  here  is  no  other  way  for  the  law  to  deal  with  it ;  but  charity,  man  to  man, 
might  deal  \^ith  it,  and  driiw  them  or  drag  them,  as  it  were,  from  their  present 
condition.   That  is  what  we  want  to  see  bi  ought  about. 

1218.  Much  of  that  class,  1  suppose,  is  the  tramp  or  vagrant  class? 

No,  I  am  speaking  of  the  migratory  classes  of  London,  especially  who  live  in 
homes  of  misery.  When  I  tell  you  that  in  some  cases  a  father,  a  mother,  and  six 
or  seven  children,  rani^ing  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  down  to 
infancy,  are  all  living  and  sleeping  perhaps  in  two  small  rooms,  how  can  they  be 
improved?  They  live  under  conditions  as  low  as  the  animal,  and  it  requires,  not 
the  poor  law,  hut  a  superior  mind,  a  feehng  of  charity,  to  raise  them. 

1219.  Could  not  that  superior  mind  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through 
the  organization  of  the  poor  law  ? 

No. 

1220.  Why  not  ? 

If  you  made  the  Poor  Law  a  charity,  as  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is, 
then  you  could  do  so;  but  the  Poor  Law  is  a  right,  and  persons  would  take 
advantage  of  that  right  and  demand  it  in  the  same  way.  The  Poor  Law  has  no 
means  of  drawing  persons  together.  The  body  of  guardians  have  no  way  what- 
ever of  finding  out  the  wants  of  the  people,  nor  of  bringing;  outside  influences  to 
bear.  But  if  that  superior  mind  is  to  bf  attached  to  the  Poor  Law  through  the 
failure  of  personal  charity,  then  you  should  have  a  system  analogous  to  the 
Elberfeld  system,  in  co-operation  with  the  present  workhouse  system,  by  which 
the  ricli  and  poor  would  be  brought  togetiier. 

1221.  Just  now  you  said  that  you  had  to  make  a  good  many  inquiries  as  to 
character  ;  I  su])pose  the  inquiries  as  to  character  would  not  imply  or  involve  any 
further  inquiries  / 

No.    As  relieving  officer  my  duty  is  simply  to  inquire  and  to  tabulate  results. 

1222.  Lord  Balfour.]  You  state,!  think,  as  your  opinion,  that  your  system 
in  Stepney  is  not  productive  of  any  hardship  whatever  to  those  who  require  relief? 

None  whatever.  I  have  carefully  watched  that  by  visiting  their  homes  from 
time  to  time  after  relief  has  been  refused. 

1223.  Is  there  any  pressure  brought  upon  your  guardians  or  upon  yourself  at 
the  present  time  to  return  to  the  system  of  gi\ing  more  out-door  relief? 

No. 

1224.  Public  opinion  is  absolutely  at  rest  as  to  your  proceedings  ? 

I  read  this  paper  on  April  20th,  and  it  was  discussed  by  the  local  people. 
There  were,  I  think,  ten  speakers,  and  only  one,  I  think,  spoke  against  the  system 
of  restricting  relief,  and  the  reason  which  he  gave  was  this  :  "I  think  out-relief 
is  the  best  because  the  people  think  so,  and  it  an  election  were  to  take  place 
upon  the  system  of  out-door  relief,  the  guardians  who  went  in  for  out-door 
relief  would  be  returned." 

1225  Have  you  a  reasonable  continuity  in  your  elected  guardians  as  well  as 
in  the  nominated  ones  ? 

Since  1879,  I  think,  I  am  not  certain  about  the  year,  we  have  had  a  fair  con- 
tinuity. In  1878  or  1879,  there  was  an  outcry  against  the  principle,  and  in 
one  of  the  districts,  the  Limeliouse  division,  every  guardian  was  turned  out. 

1226.  Are  the  whole  of  the  guardians  elected  every  year  ? 

Yes.  1227.  Do 
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1227.  Do  you  find  any  disadvantage  from  that  system;  would  you  prefer  to 
see  one-third  of  them  go  out  every  year  ? 

If  as  an  officer  I  might  be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion,  that  is  the  proper 
way. 

J  228  Have  you  any  complaints  from  neighbouring  Unions  that  your  strict 
system  ot  administering  the  law  throws  a  greater  burden  upon  them? 

This  gentleman  who  spoke  against  my  paper  said  that  it  was  so  in  Poplar. 

1229.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  from  neighbouring  Unions? 

Poplar  is  a  neighbouring  Union.  The  only  complaint  that  1  have  had  is  from 
that  gentleman. 

1 230.  Have  any  of  the  Unions  round  about  you  attempted  to  transfer  paupers 
under  the  law  of  settlement  to  vou  ? 

Yes. 

1231.  Has  that  been  attem[)ted  in  many  cases? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  dtme  in  many  cases,  but  there  are  a  few 
occasionally.  Poplar  and  Mile  End  do  it ;  I  do  not  think  Whiteehapel 
does  so  ;  St.  George's  does,  I  know,  occasionally,  and  we  do  the  same  to  them. 

1252.  But  St.  George's  is  under  practically  the  same  system  as  you  are  under, 
is  it  not  ? 

It  is.  This  gentleman  said  that  Poplar  suffered  from  the  restriction  of  relief 
in  Stepney,  and  tliat  people,  not  being  able  to  get  relief  in  Stepney,  migrated  to 
Poplar,  it  so  happened  that  I  remembered  a  special  case  that  he  mentioned, 
in  which  a  person  applied  to  the  guardians  for  out-door  relief.  In  my  inquiries 
I  found  what  the  character  of  the  person  was,  and  visiting  her  home  I  found 
her  drunk  on  the  floor,  so  that  she  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  my  way ;  the 
relief  was  refused  by  the  Stepney  guardians,  audshe  went  to  Poplar  and  received  it. 

1233.  What  led  you  to  take  action,  such  as  you  have  described,  when  you 
first  entered  your  office  r 

My  feelings  towards  my  fellow  men,  and  seeing  the  injury  that  the  Po  r  Law 
was  doing  in  demoralising  the  people. 

1234.  Can  you  give  me  some  recollections? 

I  can  tell  you  of  the  people  wlio  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  for  relief. 
The  guardians  at  that  time  were  not  fixed,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
had  principles  or  not ;  but  1  first  commenced  with  a  very  small  district.  I  had 
two  sisters  who  were  in  receipt  of  rehef ;  one  was  getting  2  s.  a  week,  and  the 
other  \  s.  Q  d.  The  first  thing  1  found  out.  was  that  they  had  a  pension  from 
the  Trinity  House  of  2  5  and  something  each.  I  then  found  that  they  were 
4^Q,Y\  great  drinkers,  and  on  one  occasion  I  met  one  ot  them  in  the  sti  eet  reeling 
drunk.  She  fell  down  and  cracked  her  head  and  was  taken  to  the  hospital. 
When  she  got  better  I  reported  the  case  to  the  guardians.  The  vice  chairman 
asked  the  woman  whether  what  I  said  was  true.  She  said:  "  I\o,  Mr." 
(calling  him  by  his  name),  "  if  the  officer"  (calling  me  by  name),  "  says  so  he 
must  have  been  drunk,  and  not  myself."  That  relief,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
was  continued  for  a  time.  On  another  occasion  I  reported  the  sister  for 
drunkenness.  1  need  not  say  that  that  relief  was  continued.  A  short  time 
afterwards  she  was  burnt  to  death.  I  have  known  able-bodied  men  who  had 
son)ething  the  matter  in  their  families  come  to  the  guardians  for  relief  and  get 
it.  1  have  seen  the  sick  patient  left  without  it,  and  I  have  seen  the  people 
feeding  on  the  mutton  chops  that  were  given  to  them  for  the  sick  patients  ;  and  I 
have  seen  them  drunk  on  the  wines  and  brandies  which  were  at  that  time  given 
in  abundance. 

1235.  It  is  circumstances  such  as  that,  I  understand,  which  led  you  in  the 
paper  which  you  have  put  in  to  express  the  opinion  that  even  in  the  case  of  the 
sick  the  treatment  in  your  infirmaries  and  asykmis  should  be  adopted  as  far 
as  possible  ? 

It  is  so. 

1236.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  as  to  the  relative  cost  in  vour 
union  of  the  system  which  you  now  pursue  compared  with  the  system  of  eighteen 
years  ago.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  the  Committee  that  even  though  the  propor- 
tion of  indoor  relief  is  greater  now  than  it  used  to  be,  the  aggregate  cost  is  not 

(70.)  s  3  diminished. 
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diniinislied,  and  it  is  alleged  that  a  moderate  out-relief  is  cheaper  than  an 
extensive  application  of  the  workliouse  test.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  your 
experience  on  that  point  ? 

I  think  I  can.  Taking  the  half-year  ending  Lady-day  the  25th  of  March 
1869,  1,708  persons  were  relieved  by  indoor  relief,  at  a  cost  of  6,344  I.,  which  is 
about  12,600  I.  for  the  year.  During  the  same  half-year  7.602  persons  received 
out-door  relief  at  a  cost  of  Q,\h'6l.,ov  over  12,000/.  for  the  year.  In  the 
corresponding  half-year  of  1887,  1,670  persons  received  indoor  relief  at  a  cost 
of  5,389  or  about  10,700  I.  for  the  year;  but  during  this  half-year  only  218/. 
was  given  in  out-door  relief,  which  would  be  about  436  I.  for  the  year.  Notwith- 
standing this  great  diminution  in  the  out-door  rehef,  the  weekly  payments  per 
head  have  been  materially  increased;  in  1869  it  was  about  \s.  Q  d.  per  head, 
whereas  in  1888  it  i>  4     6  d.  per  head. 

i'237.  1  understand  that  you  attach  great  importance  to  adherence  to  decisions 
once  given.  ? 

I  do.  It  provokes  importunity  if  it  is  known  that  the  guardians,  having  once 
decided  a  case  upon  its  merits,  are  open  to  reconsider  it.  The  people  try,  and 
try  and  try,  or  go  to  some  clergyman  or  some  ratepayer  to  write  a  letter  for 
them,  which  by-and-bye  induces  some  guardian  to  take  the  case  up,  although 
j)reviously  the  case  had  been  decided  upon  its  merits. 

1238.  In  one  page  of  your  pamphlet  you  recommend  a  judicious  application 
of  the  law  of  settlement  ;  what  do  you  mean  to  convey  by  that  phrase  ? 

Not  removing  every  person  who  may  become  chargeable  as  soon  as  he  is 
chargeable;  but  to  remove  to  their  places  of  settlement  persons  who  may 
belong  to  Scotland,  or  to  Ireland,  or  to  some  other  parts  of  the  country  if  they 
are  likely  to  become  permanent  charges  upon  us. 

1239.  But  if  they  have  a  chance  of  getting  work  where  they  are  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  at  the  place  where  they  iiave  taken  up  their  abode  1 

That  is  my  view. 

1240.  Can  you  say  in  the  years  over  which  you  have  chiefly  had  experience, 
whether  there  has  been  any  migration  of  agricultural  population  from  the 
country  into  your  district  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  work  ? 

i  do  not  think  so  to  any  large  extent.  Families  do  come  occasionally,  but 
not  in  any  large  bodies. 

1241.  Do  yon  come  across  them  amongst  the  dock  labourers? 

That  is  just  where  they  are.  Sometimes  a  gardener  will  come  up  from  the 
country  to  live  in  London  to  work.  I  have  known  tliem  come  from  Devonshire 
and  elsewhere,  because  the  v\'ages  are  not  very  large  in  the  country.  I  am  a 
Somerset  man  myself,  and  not  long  since  I  came  across  a  Devonshire  gardener 
who  said  that  he  had  heard  so  much  about  the  wages  that  were  paid  in  London  that 
he  thought  he  would  be  better  off  for  coming,  but  he  was  worse  off,  because  in 
Exeter  he  had  constant  employment  of  17^.  a  week,  whereas  in  London,  though 
he  got  4  ^.  or  5*.  a  day,  he  did  not  get  more  than  17  *  a.  week  on  the  average. 

1242.  The  movement  has  not  been  such  as  to  call  for  any  great  remark  ? 
No. 

1243.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  same  feeling  of  self- 
respect  which,  greatly  to  their  honour,  deters  the  poor  from  wishing  to  enter  the 
workhouse  would  deter  them  from  accepting  outdoor  relief? 

No,  it  is  the  outdoor  relief  they  covet.  They  do  not  call  themselves 
paupers  ir  they  have  outdoor  relief. 

1244.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  poor  person  who,  from  a  feeling  of  self-respect, 
declined  to  enter  the  workhouse ;  would  the  same  feeling  of  self-respect  cause 
him  to  decline  to  accept  outdoor  relief  ? 

iNo. 

1245.  Lord  Thnii({.]  Some  of  your  most  valuable  evidence  is  that  a  perfect 
system  of  dealing  with  the  poor  depends  upon  a  perfect  co-operation  between  the 
Poor  Law  and  charity,  as  I  understand  it  ? 

It 
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It  does  to  a  large  extent.  As  I  said  in  the  early  part  of  my  evidence,  under 
a  strict  admirji-~tration,  on  the  principles  on  which  legal  relief  ought  to  be  ad- 
ministered, the  Poor  Law  could  do  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  it  could  not  bring  the 
better  mind  to  bear  in  the  way  of  advice,  &c.,  to  the  poor  people. 

1246.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  law  by  which  this  co-opera- 
tion could  be  promoted  ;  for  instance,  would  it  be  advisable  to  make  the  law 
with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  stricter  in  order  to  force,  as  it  were,  lireater 
charity  ? 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  should  like  to  :->ee  outdoor  relief  by  the  guardians,  or 
by  the  Poor  Law,  abolished,  with  the  excei)tion  of  what  I  should  call  very 
urgent  cases. 

1247.  And  you  think  that  that  would,  to  use  a  rather  harsh  term,  force 
charity  into  the  field  to  relieve  any  difficulties  that  might  arise? 

If  it  did  not  force  charity,  it  would  force  another  system.  Charity,  I  hope, 
would  take  its  place. 

1 248.  I  am  afraid  that  this  excellent  system  which  you  have  in  Stepney 
involves  much  more  work  upon  the  relieving  officer  in  making  reports,  and 
much  more  writing;  you  have  a  much  more  complete  system  of  cases  before 
you,  have  you  not  r 

Yes. 

1249.  Would  you,  or  would  you  not,  consider  it  right  that  it  should  be 
legally  made  necessary  that  the  local  records  should  bf  fuller  r 

If  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  under 
the  Poor  Law,  then  the  system  of  inquiries  and  recording  should  be  made 
somewhat  more  like  that  of  the  Charity  Organization. 

1  250.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  practice  as  relieving  officer  with  regard  to 
keeping  a  record  ? 

First  of  all,  the  guardians  have  supplied  me  with  a  book  of  a  certain  form, 
which  we  call  our  record  book.  The  other  form  is  the  report  which  we  make 
to  the  guardians  of  certain  cases.  The  matter  is  drawn  fiom  our  record  book. 
That  is  reallv  a  summary  to  place  before  the  guardians.  That  form  is  in  a 
book,  which  is  indexed.    {The  forms  are  put  in.    See  Appendix.) 

1251.  I  understand  you,  in  effect,  to  recommend  that  some  similar  form 
should  be  adopted  as  being  more  exhaustive  than  the  present  system  ? 

I  do. 

1252.  Besides  that  record  which  you  have  referred  to,  you  present  to  the 
guardians  a  digest  of  the  case,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  your  report  as  to  the 
case? 

That  is  so. 

1253.  It  contains,  I  observe,  all  the  information  which  is  contained  in  the 
record,  with  some  besides  ? 

It  dots, 

12.54.  example,  whether  the  destitution  is  chronic,  whether  there  is 
evidence  of  thrift,  what  is  the  character  of  the  family,  the  reliability  of  references 
and  informants  r 

Yes. 

1255.  Besides  that,  it  gives  the  time  in  the  Poor  Law  district,  the  time  that 
the  person  has  been  without  employment,  if  he  has  received  parish  relief  before; 
and  finally,  1  observe,  that  you  report  whether  to  force  the  applicant  into  the 
workhouse  would  be  a  hardship  ? 

Yes. 

1256.  Lord  Thring.']  You  attach  considerable  importance  upon  that  form,  do 
you  not  ? 

I  do. 

(70.)  '  S4  1257.  I  think 
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1257.  1  think  you  also  suggest  that  practically  there  should  he  inter-com- 
munication of  inforination  ;  in  fact,  an  interchange  of  reports  between  union 
and  union,  and  between  relieving  officer  and  relieving  officer  ? 

Yes. 

1258.  And.  y(m  wish,  of  course,  that  that  should  be  embodied  in  an  order 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 

I  do. 

1  259,  With  respect  to  the  election  of  guardians,  I  understand  you  to  lay 
considerable  stress  on  continuity,  so  far  as  is  reasonable  in  boards  of  guardians? 
I  do. 

1260.  Would  your  oi)inion  he  that  the  guardians  should  go  out  in  triennial 
rotation  in  preference  to  their  going  out  altogether  at  a  particular  moment? 
Yes. 

I2f»i.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 

"V^'ith  leference  to  men  out  of  work,  and  the  disturbance  tiiat  took  place  in 
1887,  I  niay  mention  that  on  the  1st  of  January  1887,  ^  body  of  between  100 
and  200  Sociahsts  came  to  the  outside  doors  of  my  office.  T  heir  demand  was 
to  see  tiie  guardians.  A.  deputation  was  admitted.  The  clerk  was  in  attendance 
to  represent  the  guardians.  Those  i)eople  demanded  relief,  either  by  a  labour 
test  or  by  some  other  test.  I  had  heard  that  they  were  comiug,  and  I  there- 
fore communicated  with  the  officer  wlio  has  to  superintend  the  roads,  and  I 
asked  him  to  meet  me  tliere,  and  I  also  asked  him  to  be  prepared  to  take  on 
some  men  to  work  as  a  test.  After  talking  to  them  for  a  long  time,  I  requested 
two  thinjus  of  them  :  first,  to  send  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  the  men 
who  were  ihere  our  of  work  amongst  that  crowd  in  my  district;  and  1  said  that 
if  they  would  send  me  tlieir  names  and  addresses  tlieir  cases  should  be  inquired 
into  and  reported  upon  fully  to  the  guardians  for  iheir  consideration.  Next  I 
told  them  that  if  they  wished  for  rehef  at  this  moment,  the  only  thing  that  I 
coidd  give  them  was  admission  to  the  w(jrkhouse,  promising  to  provide  for 
their  families  whilst  they  were  there.  Then  I  asked  them  if  any  of  them 
were  prepared  to  say  that  they  would  go  to  work  (m  a  job  on  the  Monday,  this 
being  on  the  Saturday.  They  said  yes  On  Monday  morning  30  men  went 
to  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works,  which  is  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  Stepney 
Union  having  the  care  ot  the  streets.  They  were  put  on  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  all  supplied  with  tools  lo  go  to  work.  At  breakfast-time,  out  of 
the  30,  22  had  left ;  eight  of  the  men  went  on  for  one  week,  and  afterwards 
they  were  no  more  seen.  Out  of  all  the  men  who  accompanied  the  socialist 
leaders,  and  who  were  all  said  to  be  out  of  work,  not  a  single  man  accepted  an 
order  for  the  workhouse,  nor  did  the  leaders  of  the  men  send  to  me  a  single 
name  or  address  as  requested  to  do,  so  that  I  might  make  enquiries  into  their 
condition. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  J.  LLEWELYN  DA  VIES,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 

as  follows : 

1262.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  the 
parish  of  Marvlebone  ? 
Yes. 

I  2 63.  Are  you  still  a  guardian  ? 

No,  I  am  not.  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  two  diffisrent  periods  ;  I  have 
been  now  over  30  years  a  cleigyman  in  Marylebone,  having  been  before  that  in 
the  East  of  London  ;  and  soon  after  I  went  to  Marylebone  I  became  a  guardian 
and  served  between  four  and  five  years,  in  the  year  1877  I  joined  the  board 
again,  and  served  for  three  years.    Since  that  time  I  have  not  been  a  guardian. 

1264.  But 
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1  264.  But  you  have  taken  an  interest  since  that  time  in  the  rehef  of  the  poor  ? 

I  have  always  taken  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  tlie  condition  of  the  poor, 
and  I  have  kept  myself  in  close  contact  with  the  work  of  the  guardians. 
I  have  studied  every  week  the  returns  of  the  relief  cases  which  have  been  i)efore 
the  guardians.  I  was  also  at  one  time  on  the  School  Board  for  London,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  that  work  I  have  superintended  the  compulsory 
action  of  the  Board  over  a  large  district,  that  of  Lisson  Grove,  which  is  well  known 
to  philanthropists  ;  and  lately  I  have  been  remitting  the  fees  for  the  Board  in 
that  same  district,  which  includes  a  very  large  poor  population  ;  so  that  in 
every  "  ay  I  have  had  the  closest  relations  with  extreme  poverty  in  both  parts  of 
London  in  large  and  populous  districts. 

1265.  Has  the  system  of  diminishing  the  out-door  relief  been  enforced  in 
Marylebone  of  late  years  ? 

A  very  considerable  diminution  of  out-door  relief  has  taken  place,  rather  by 
stricter  methods  of  inquiry  and  the  like  than  by  the  adoption  of  any  such 
principle  as  they  have  adopted  in  several  unions  in  the  East  of  London.  During 
my  late  tenure  of  office  as  a  guardian  1  was  on  the  relief  committee,  and  I 
became  chairman  of  it.  1  devoted  my  attention  very  particularly  to  the 
work  of  out-door  relief,  and  I  may  say  that  whilst  I  was  chairman  there  was 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  out-door  paupers.  The  diminution 
within  the  last  20  years  has  been  very  considerable.  The  highest  number,  in 
1869,  of  out-door  cases  was  4,646,  and  the  lowest  number  last  summer  was 
749  only.  So  that  without  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  refusing  out-dour  relief 
this  very  large  diminution  has  taken  place. 

1266.  T  see  that  the  figures  given  in  a  Return  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st  of  July  1887,  to  the 
1st  of  January  1888,  was,  in  Marylebone,  2,738  receiving  in-door  relief,  being 
in  the  ratio  of  ]7'7  per  1,000  of  the  population,  and  913  receiving  out-door 
relief,  being- in  the  ratio  of  5*9  per  1,000  of  the  population.  Can  you  compare 
those  figures  with  any  previous  figures  ? 

I  cannot  give  you  the  figures  at  an  earlier  date,  but  that  number  which  I 
gave  just  now  as  the  largest  numher  of  out-door  cases,  that  is  to  say,  4,646 
cases  in  1869,  might  be  compared  with  the  lowest  number  last  year,  which 
was  749. 

1267.  Do  you  attribute  this  diminution  in  out-door  rehef  largely  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act  by  which  the  cost  of  the  in-door  poor  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  Metropohs  ? 

,^  1  doubt  whether  it  was  due  very  considerably  to  that  cause.  1  do  not  think 
that  that  has  told  much  upon  the  guardians  of  Marylebone. 

1 268.  Then  you  attribute  it  rather  to  their  administering  the  law  more 
strictly,  from  a  general  opinion  that  a  strict  administration  of  the  law  was 
desirable  r 

Yes.  I  think  the  chief  reason  has  been  that  greater  care  has  been  taken  to 
compel  relatives  to  support  those  who  were  dependent  upon  them.  When  I 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  I  was  very  strongly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  looseness  of  ties  between 
parents  and  children.  It  was  common  then,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  now,  for  parents  in  advanced  age  not  to  know  where  their 
children  live.  The  children  were  unwilling  to  support  their  parents,  and  the 
parents  were  perhaps  even  more  unwilling  to  become  a  burden  to  their  children. 
I  believe  that  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  is  due  very  lar::ely  to  the 
fact  that  greater  care  has  been  taken,  increasing  care,  I  think,  to  see  that  children 
were  called  upon  to  perform  their  proper  duty  in  the  sr.pport  of  their 
parents. 


(.70.) 
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1269.  Ear]  of  MilItoivn.~\  I  suppose  by  children  you  do  not  mean  children  in 
a^e,  but  offsfiring  r 

Yes  ;  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  ;  sons  especi^dly, 

1270.  Chairman.']  But  would  not  that  cause  apply  equally  to  in-door  paupers 
as  to  out-door  paupers  r 

Undoubtedly. 

1271.  Tlitn  to  what  special  cause  do  you  attribute  the  great  decrease  in 
out-door  pauperism,  which  I  infer  Jias  taken  place,  as  compared  with  the  in-door 
pauperism  ? 

To  the  great  reluctance,  of  which  everyone  is  aware,  to  go  into  the  house. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  reduced  to  extreme  necessity  that  poor  persons  will  go 
into  the  house  :  and  constantly  if  the  sons  and  daughters  think  that  their  parents 
can  obtain  out-door  relic  f  tliey  will  do  nothing  for  them  :  but  in  order  to  pre  vent 
their  going  into  the  house  they  would  do  something.  The  parent  will  insist 
upon  help  from  the  children  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  the  house  when  he  or 
she  would  not  do  so  to  avoid  applying  for  out-door  relief. 

1272.  Have  the  guardians  at  Marylebone  applied  the  in-door  test  more 
strictly  of  late  years  ? 

Certainly,  in  that  way  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  much  more  careful  in 
allowing  out-door  relief;  in  that  way  they  have  applied  the  in-door  test  more 
strictly. 

1273.  I  observe  that  the  ratio  of  out-door  relief  per  1,000  of  the  population 
in  Marylebone,  according  to  this  return,  was  5  9,  the  average  for  London  being 
10'9,  and  in  one  union  it  being  as  high  as  32  4.  I  conclude  that  we  may  infer 
from  tliese  figures,  that  in  Marylebone  the  Poor  Law  is  rather  strictly  adminis- 
tered as  regards  out-door  relief? 

Certainly. 

1 274.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  in  Marylebone  to  put  an  end  almost 
entirely  to  out-door  relief,  in  the  same  way  as  it  has  been  reduced  in  some  of  the 
East-end  parishes? 

I  did  wnat  I  could  in  that  direction  ;  but  I  stood  almost  alone  amongst  the 
guardians  in  desiring  very  strongly  that  out-door  relief  should  be  abolished.  I 
have  always  contended  that  there,  in  particular,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
abolish  out  door  relief  without  any  bad  consequences;  but  I  was  not  able  to 
carry  a  majority  of  the  guardians  with  me. 

1275.  Have  you  a  labour  yard  in  Marylebone? 
We  have  had  a  temporary  labour  yard. 

1276.  But  you  have  no  permanent  labour  yard? 
No,  there  is  none  now. 

1277.  With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  were  they  generally  given 
out-door  relief,  or  was  the  workhouse  offered  to  any  considerable  number  of 
that  class  ? 

It  was  understood  that  an  aged  person  who  was  disabled  and  was  of  respect- 
able charaettr,  and  who  had  no  sons  or  daughters  who  could  support  him, 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  out-door  relief,  and  that  is  still  very  much 
the  assumption. 

1278.  Do  \  ou  think  that  a  sound  practice  ? 

What  I  feel,  perhaps,  more  than  anything,  is  the  importance  of  uniformity  ; 
that  it  should  be  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  poor  themselves,  and  by  other 
outsiders,  what  the  rule  is  upon  which  the  guardians  act ;  but,  as  1  have  already 
said,  1  think  it  would  be  much  better  (and  1  speak  entirely  with  an  eye  to  the 
moral  character  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  poor)  that  they  should  not  be 
able  to  look  to  out-door  relief  in  old  a'^e. 

1279.  If  the  system  which  you  recommend  were  adopted,  would  it  not  be 
necessary  to  supplement  the  poor  relief  by  a  complete  charitable  organization  ? 

It 
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It  would  be  most  desirable,  and  I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  results  of 
abolishing  outdoor  relief.  At  present  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in 
people's  minds  as  to  whether  relief  will  be  obtained  from  the  i^uardians  or  not, 
and  that  effectually  prevents  any  thorough  systematic  organization  of  charity. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  a  strict  rule  were  adopted  by  the  guardians,  and 
it  were  known  that  there  was  to  be  no  outdoor  relief,  steps  vvould  immediately 
be  taken  to  provide  for  any  poor  persons  whom  it  would  be  fitting  and  proper  to 
keep  out  of  the  workhouse. 

1280.  Had  you  any  system  of  charitable  organization  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  relief  in  Marylebone  ? 

We  had  none  connected  with  it  in  any  direct  way.  We  have  a  Committee 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Marylebone. 

1281.  But  you  did  not  work  in  concert  with  it  ? 

W  e  worked  so  far  in  concert  that  some  of  the  hest  guardians  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  active  members  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  every 
now  and  then  a  case  which  the  guardians  refused  to  help  is  referred  by  them  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society;  that  is  to  say,  the  poor  person  is  directed  to 
apply  to  that  Society. 

1282.  So  that  you  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  inter-cotnmunication  between 
the  board  of  guardians  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ? 

Yes. 

1283.  Do  you  think  that  that  might  with  advantage  be  extended  further? 

I  think  the  only  chance  of  it  would  be  the  institution  of  a  very  strict  and 
uniform  system  of  rehef  011  the  part  of  the  guardians  ;  I  should  say  the  abolition 
of  out-door  relief  as  in  the  unions  of  the  East  of  London. 

1284.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  a  previous  witness  that  where  an  able- 
bodied  man  is  offered  the  workhouse,  and  is  obliged  to  accept  it  for  want  of 
means,  but  where  the  family  are  respectable,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  may 
before  long  be  able  to  find  work  again,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  guardians 
should  be  empowered  to  give  relief  to  the  wife  and  children  out  of  the  hou^e, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  home  being  broken  up ;  do  you  think  that  that  suggestion 
is  a  good  one  ? 

1  think  it  might,  on  the  whole,  be  advantageous.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
much  used,  and  I  do  not  think,  speaking  from  my  own  experience,  that  there  is 
any  very  great  call  for  it.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  an  able-bodied  man  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  of  a  case  of  a  thoroughly 
respectable  able-bodied  man  going  into  the  workhouse.  As  regards  the  break- 
up  of  the  home,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  poor  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  furni- 
ture, almost  to  the  last  point,  ratlier  than  go  into  the  workhouse,  or  rather  than 
that  the  able-bodied  men  should  go  into  the  workhouse.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  extensively  used,  and  1  do  not  think  it  would  meet  any  urgent  practical 
need  ;  but  1  think  it  might  be  useful  on  other  grounds,  partly  as  an  answer  to 
objections  which  might  be  raised. 

128,5.  What  is  the  present  system  in  Marylebone  with  regard  to  the  children 
who  have  to  be  maintained  out  of  tlie  rates  ;  are  they  sent  to  cottage  homes  or 
to  a  general  district  school. 

They  are  sent  to  a  school  of  their  own  at  Southall,  which  belongs  to  Maryle- 
bone only. 

1 286.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  that  school  ? 

I  should  not  claim  any  close  acquaintance  with  it ;  I  do  not  visit  it  regularly. 

1  287.  Is  it  a  large  school  ? 
Yes,  it  is  a  large  school. 

1288.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  in  it  ? 
Some  400  or  500. 

1289.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  collecting  together  a  very  large  number 
of  children  in  one  institution  is  a  good  one  ? 

(70.)  T  2  I  am 
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I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  Marylebone  experience  is  not  against  the  plan. 
The  children,  on  the  whole,  turn  out  well  enough.  I  sympathise  a  great  deal 
with  those  who  argue  in  f'avoui-  of  cottage  homes,  but  1  cannot  say  that  our 
own  experience  in  Marylebone  can  at  all  be  adduced  against  schools  of  this 
kind.  At  the  time  when  I  was  first  a  guardian,  more  than  20  years  ago,  there  was 
a  great  complaint  about  workhouse  schools,  and  I  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  those  who  had  left  the  school  for  ihe  two  or  three  years 
before  ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  they  were  doing  respectably  and  well,  and  so 
far  as  1  know  now  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  complain  of  the  results  of  the 
education  of  the  children  in  ihe  iSouthall  School.  The  guardians  do  tiieir 
best  to  introduce  every  improvement  possible  into  the  schools,  and  to  administer 
them  as  well  as  they  can,  and  they  tind  good  places  for  the  children;  and  I 
must  say  that  1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  be  said  against  the  system 
as  it  is  worked  in  Marylebone. 

12Q0.  Are  any  children  boarded  out? 
I  think  none. 

i2qi.  Had  you  any  special  mode  of  dealing  with  widows  with  children  in 
Marylebone  ;  did  they  usually  receive  out-door  relief,  or  what  was  the  practice  ? 

They  received  generally,  or  those  who  had  over  two  children,  at  all  events, 
could  count  on  receiving  at  the  rate  of  I  s.  6  d.  per  child ;  and  of  those  who 
receive  out-door  relief  now  a  large  proportion  are  widows  with  children. 

1  292.  Do  you  think  that  in  a  large  town  very  poor  widows  with  four  or  five 
children  are  in  a  position,  when  assisted  by  small  sums  in  that  way,  to  bring 
their  children  up  properly  ? 

It  is  a  most  trying  position.  What  impresses  me  very  much  is,  that  I  know  from 
time  to  time  of  cases  in  which  widows  do  it,  and  do  it  with  fair  success,  even 
without  any  parish  relief  at  all,  which  makes  me  feel  that  it  is  almost  unfair  to 
them  that  others  should  be  aided.  No  doubt  the  task  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty.  An  immense  proportion  of  the  cases  of  truant  children  which 
present  difficulty  to  the  School  Board  are  the  children  of  widows  and  of 
widowers,  from  the  obvious  cause  tliat  the  parent  goes  out  to  work  and  leaves 
the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  thei!  (he  children  get  into  careless  and  truant 
habits  and  turn  out  badly. 

1293.  We  were  informed  by  the  jirevious  witness  that  in  Stepney  Union, 
where  a  widow  with  several  children  applied  for  out-door  relief,  tlie  guardians, 
after  ascertaining  her  circumstances  and  determining  how'  many  children  she 
can  properly  support,  offer  her  relief  lor  the  other  childi  en  in  their  schools,  and 
that  if  she  does  not  accept  that  she  has  an  order  for  the  house,  the  result  being 
that  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  a  widow  does  take  an  order  for  the  house, 
but  that  the  children  are  given  up  to  the  guardians  to  be  sent  to  school ;  do 
you  think  that  that  system  would  work  well  generally  ? 

Yes ;  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  on  the  whole.  Of  course,  that  must  be  the 
system  where  out-door  relief  is  refused.  It  is  so  in  those  East  London  unions  in 
which  relief  is  refu.^ed,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  it  is  done  in  Marylebone. 
W  herever  the  widow  is  of  a  character  not  to  be  trusted,  but  has,  say,  four  or 
five  children,  some  of  the  children  are  taken  into  the  schools  and  she  has  no 
out-door  lelief,  and  I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  that  should  not  be  extended 
to  all.  In  many  cases  some  persons  would  come  forward  to  help  the  widow 
to  retain  the  children  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
children  to  be  taken  into  the  schools  instead  of  being  brought  up  at  home 
under  these  disadvantageous  circumstances. 

1 294.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  treatment  of  the  casual  poor  in 
Marylebone  ? 

Not  any  that  I  should  think  of  any  value. 

1295.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  working 
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classes  to  regard  with  more  or  with  less  favour  the  obtaining  of  relief  from  the 
poor  rates  ? 

1  think  that  the  difference  is  between  receiving-  out-door  relief  and  in-door 
relief.  The  administration  of  the  law  Ijas  become  so  considerate  and  courteous, 
that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  objection  at  all  to  receiving  out-door  relief ; 
in  fact,  I  liave  been  surprised  by  finding  that  persons  whom  I  hadrelieved  from 
my  own  parish  funds  applied  to  the  relieving  officer  at  a  subsequent  rime  rather 
than  come  to  me  again.  I  can  hardly  understand  why  it  is,  but  my  beHef  is 
that  they  think  they  have  a  right  to  the  out-door  relief,  and  that  they  are  not 
begging  of  individuals  ;  but  if  they  come  and  ask  help  from  me,  or  from  other 
individuals,  it  is  asking  them  to  put  their  hands  into  their  own  pockets,  and, 
therefore,  that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  apply  for  out-door  relief  than  it  is  to  apply 
for  charitable  assistance.  I  beiieve  that  the  people  would  more  easily  apply  to 
the  relieving-  officer  than  they  would  either  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
or  to  the  clergyman. 

1296.  That  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  restricting,  as  much  as  possible, 
out-door  relief,  would  it  not  ? 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  an  exceedingly  strong  argument.  There  is  no  roughness 
now  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor;  tiicre  is  nothing  to  humiliate  them  in  the 
receiving  of  out  door  relief.  As  regards  in-door  rehef,  going  into  the  house,  I 
believe  tliat  the  chief  feeling  against  it  is  a  dislike  to  the  confinement  and 
the  control  to  which  they  are  subject  there.  The  dress,  no  doubt,  may  seem  to 
them  humiliating,  but  the  real  thing  whicii  they  dislike  is  the  imprisonment  of 
the  house ;  and,  considering  that  the  life  is  made  on  the  whole  so  comfortable, 
speaking  comparatively,  I  think  it  is  a  point  of  extreme  importance  that  we  have 
that  convenient  test,  that  we  have  that  power  of  repelling  them,  I  mean, 
their  extreme  dislike  to  being  controlled  and  shut  up.  So  that  I  should  say 
there  is  an  increasing  dislike  to  go  into  the  house,  because  there  is  an  increasing 
sense  of  independence  among  the  poor,  and  a  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of 
freedom ;  but  there  is  very  little  reluctance  to  receive  out-door  relief  in  the  wav 
in  which  it  is  now  administered. 

1297.  Supposing  that  there  were  to  be  established  in  Marylebone,  for  example, 
a  complete  system  of  charital)le  organization,  which  should  deal  with  all  cases 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  cases  for  the  house,  would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary that  that  organization  should  be  conducted  according  to  very  strict  rules, 
and  by  persons  who  would  exercise  the  utmost  discrimination  in  granting  relief? 

Undoubtedly. 

1298.  And,  if  it  were  not  so,  might  not  the  result  be  that  you  would  have 
aft  iuiperfect  Poor  Law  system  existing  side  by  side  with  the  other  system,  the 
money  for  the  support  of  which  was  levied  only  from  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  results  of  which  might  be,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  as  injurious 
to  the  population  as  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  under  strict  regulation  ? 

I  quite  admit  the  danger;  but  the  very  fact  of  making  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  matter  in  a  more  thorough  way,  which  would  be  necessi- 
tated by  an  abolition  of  out-door  relief,  would  introduce  more  care  and 
discretion  into  the  administration  of  charity.  No  one  has  anything  to  do 
for  any  time  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  without  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  facts  and  being  impressed  with  the  extreme  danger  of  careless 
almsgiving  ;  so  that  I  think  anything  that  caused  a  larger  and  wider  system 
of  charitable  relief  to  be  established,  would  lead  to  more  knowledge  and  more 
consideration. 

1299.  Do  you  think  that  voluntary  workers  could  be  found  willing  and  able 
to  administer  that  kind  of  charity  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Yes,  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

1300.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  add  to  the  evidence  which 
you  have  already  given  ? 

(70.)  '  T  3  During 
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During  this  period  that  we  have  been  touching  upon,  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
I  think  that,  in  part  owing  to  stricter  administiation  of  reHef,  in  part  to  other 
causes,  there  has  been  a  most  remarkable  improvement  in  the  condition  and 
habits  of  the  working  people.  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  greatei'  thrift 
and  the  many  signs  of  an  improve((  condition.  Very  much  is  done  now  to 
make  provision  by  clubs  and  associations  of  different  kinds,  and  the  most 
important  of  tliese  movements  seem  to  originate  amongst  the  people  themselves. 
A  particular  instance  bronglit  that  to  my  mind  very  forcibly  a  few  years  ago. 
In  a  dense  population  near  my  own  parish,  a  club  had  failed,  that  is  to 
say,  the  treasurer  had  failed  to  pay  at  Christmas  time  the  money  that 
was  due  to  the  depositors,  and  800  women  were  to  be  robbed  of  30.?. 
a-piece.  It  was  a  tradesman  who  had  started  this  club,  and  800  of  these 
too-confiding  people  had  put  their  money  in,  and  were  to  receive  at 
Christmas  30  s.  There  are  other  societies  of  a  similar  kind  which  are 
almost  unknown,  started  by  the  working  people  themselves,  and  some  of 
them  are  especially  called  slate  clubs,  where  the  payment  is  at  the  rate  of 
6  d.,  with  additions  per  week,  and  then  there  is  a  distribution  at  Christmas. 
Sometimes  in  a  family  the  man  will  belong  to  one  club  and  the  woman  to  another, 
and  sometimes  the  man  will  belong  to  two  ;  and  then  there  will  be  very- 
considerable  re  cei[)ts  in  the  winter  time,  which  help  to  tide  over  a  period  of  want  of 
employment.  In  my  own  parish  we  have  both  sorts  of  clubs  ;  we  have  a  women's 
club,  and  we  returned  30  s.  each  to  500  women  this  last  Christmas.  That 
is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  led  to  make  provision  for  themselves,  and 
I  think  the  more  they  understand  that  they  are  not  to  look  to  out-door  relief, 
the  more  they  will  take  to  modes  of  provision  of  this  kind,  methods  which  will 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves.  I'hen  working  men  in  general  now  feel  it 
a  duty  to  belong  to  a  club  which  maintains  them  in  sickness  as  well.  I  always 
assume  that  every  decent  working  man  will  provide  for  himself  by  belonging  to  a 
clul).  The  improvement  going  on  in  this  respect  throughout  London  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  relaxation  of  any 
strictness  of  Poor  Law  administration,  but,  on  the  contrary,  why  everything  should 
be  done  to  assist  the  people  in  not  depending  upon  obtaining  relief  upon  easy 
terms. 

1301.  How  did  the  guardians  deal  with  the  case  where  a  man  received  a  sum 
weekly  from  his  benefit  club  ;  did  tiiey,  in  calculating  whether  he  could  support 
himself,  take  into  consideration  tiie  whole  of  what  he  received,  or  did  they  make, 
as  it  weie,  any  allowance  out  of  tliat  which  they  supplemented  by  relief? 

There  would  be  no  question  of  a  man  receiving  out-door  relief  as  long  as  he 
was  receiving  the  full  benefit  from  his  club  ;  it  would  amount  to  10  or  12  5. 
a  week,  if  not  more.  A  reduced  allowance  would  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
guardians  as  any  other  receipts  would. 

1302.  But  they  would  treat  the  receipts  from  the  benefit  society  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  treat  the  receipts  from  any  other  source  ? 

Yes. 

1303.  Have  you  ever  at  all  considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
compulsory  insurance  upon  every  man  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to  provision 
for  sickness  and  old  age  ? 

I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a  practicable  or  desirable 
scheme. 

1304.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  The  case  of  the  club  which  you  mentioned  was  not 
very  encouraging  to  provident  habits,  was  it  ? 

No  ;  ljut  it  is  very  curious  how  little  effect  it  has  upon  the  poor.  They  take 
such  an  incident  in  a  light-hearted  way  for  the  most  part.  Clubs  break  up  and 
they  start  again,  and  the  depositors  do  not  seem  to  be  much  discouraged  l)y  it ;  but 
it  makes  it  very  important,  of  course,  tliat  sound  clubs  should  be  brought  within 
their  reach. 

1305.  Has 
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1 305.  Has  any  method  occurred  to  you,  by  which  the  formation  of  sound  clubs 
for  the  poor  could  be  encouraged  ? 

A.  great  deal  can  be  done  by  the  clergy,  and  by  charitable  persons,  and  a 
great  deal  is  done  now. 

1306.  Do  such  societies,  as  the  Odd  Fellows,  have  an  important  influence  in 
encouraging  thrift  and  providence  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

1307.  Is  that  society  extending  ? 

I  do  not  happen  to  know.  The  great  benefit  clubs  are  on  an  immense 
scale. 

1308.  You  mentioned  that  the  treatment  of  applicants  for  outdoor  relief  is 
more  courteous  and  considerate  than  it  used  to  be  ;  would  the  same  remark 
apply  to  applicants  for  indoor  relief? 

Yes.  People  do  not  quite  understand  the  reluctance  to  go  into  the  house, 
and  I  came  across  what  seemed  to  me  a  most  curious  instance  of  public  feeling 
in  the  matter  the  other  day.  I  found  that  certain  ladies  were  starting  a  prayer 
uni'iu,  to  dispose  the  heaits  of  workhouse  officials  to  be  more  humane  in  their 
behaviour,'  because  there  was  so  much  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  go  into 
the  house,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  on  account  of  tbe  very 
unkind  treatment  which  they  received  in  the  house.  That  is  utterly  without 
foundation. 

1300.  Is  it  not  the  case  that,  owing  to  the  very  rough  class  of  people  who 
perhaps  form  the  majority  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  certain  rigorous 
methods  of  treatment  in  the  house  have  to  be  adopted,  which  are  quite  unneces- 
sary for  a  more  respectable  class  of  persons,  who  yet  have  to  be  subject  to  treat- 
ment which  is  necessary  for  the  inferior  class  ? 

There  must  be  sirict  control;  no  doubt  those  who  are  disorderly  kick  against 
it  and  sufl^er  accordingly  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  brings  any  worse  treat- 
ment on  tbe  others. 

1310.  Is  not  one  important  reason  for  the  dislike  which  respectable  people 
have  to  the  workhouse,  the  fact  that  a  great  stigma  attaches  to  the  inmates  of  a 
workhouse,  because  of  the  inferior  character  of  many  of  those  who  resort  to  it, 
and  w  ho  have  no  dislike  to  going  into  the  workhouse  except  on  account  of  the 
restraint? 

I  should  not  say  so. 

13]  1 .  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  members  of  the  working  classes  generally 
look  dovm  upon  anybody  who  has  been  diiven  to  the  workhouse,  or  that  work- 
house children  for  instance  are  liable  to  be  jeered  at  by  other  children  ? 

it  is  not  my  experience  at  all. 

1312.  There  has  l>een  a  great  improvement  perhaps  in  that  respect  ? 
I  think  so. 

1313.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  one  reason  why  the  guardians  are  so  careful  to 
get  childrvrn  removed  from  the  surroundings  of  ihe  workhouse,  or  to  board  them 
out,  or  to  send  them  to  schools  away  from  their  own  union,  is  because  it  is 
a  great  drawback  to  the  children  to  be  regarded  as  workhouse  children  ? 

I  think  there  is  an  impression  that  it  is  so ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  that  is 
sustained  by  anything  within  my  knowledge. 

1314.  I  was  alluding  only  to  the  impression  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  without 
reference  to  whether  it  is  well  founded  or  not  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  it  in  our  neighbourhood. 

1315.  It  would  be  a  healthy  impression  in  one  sense,  would  it  not  ? 
Decidedly  ;  and  1  should  not  regret  it. 

1316.  In  Marylebone  was  there  any  difficulty,  in  your  experience,  with  regard 
to  persons  applying  for  discharge,  and  then  applying  for  re  admission,  what 
have  been  called  an  in-and-out  class  of  paupers  ? 

(70.)  T  4  Yes ; 
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Yes  ;  there  is  very  little  power  of  checking  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  done 
incessantly  ;  and  the  guardians  feel  a  strong  desire  that  something  should  be 
done  to  check  it  more  than  it  is  checked,  but  nothing  effectual  is  done. 

1317.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  meet  that  evil  to  any  extent, 
by  so  classifying  tlie  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  that  persons  of  that  description 
would  be  subject  to  much  more  rigorous  discipline  than  others  who  were  driven 
to  the  workhouse,  not  by  idleness,  but  by  misf(»rtune  ? 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  devise  anything  sufficiently  rigorous  which  would 
not  offend  public  sentiment. 

1318.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  distinction  between  the  more  deserving 
and  the  disreputable  ? 

So  I  understand;  but  I  apprehend  that  not  only  would  it  be  rather  difficult 
in  many  workhouses,  but  also  that  any  rigorous  methods  would  excite  a  good 
deal  of  unpopularity,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  them.  But 
something  might  be  done,  perhaps,  iu  that  way, 

1319.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  large  pauper 
schools  near  London  ;  at  Han  well,  for  instance  ? 

No.  I  was  mentioning  that  we  had  a  school  of  our  own  belonging  to  Mary- 
lebone,  at  Southall,  which  I  have  often  visited. 

1320.  I  think  I  gathered  from  previous  answers  of  yours,  that  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  the  children  are  cared  for ;  you  think  it  is  as  good 
as  being  boarded  out  in  private  homes  ? 

I  think  I  may  say  so.  My  prejudice  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  children 
being  boarded  out,  but  the  present  system  does  not  work  badly  in  Marylebone. 

1321.  And  1  suppose  there  is  a  constant  supervision  and  inspection  of  these 
schools  ? 

Yes  ;  great  care  is  taken.  The  guardians  are  very  much  afraid  of  abuses 
occurring  if  children  are  boarded  out ;  whereas  they  feel  that  if  they  have  them 
in  their  own  school,  they  can  exercise  better  care  over  them. 

1322.  How  long  have  these  schools  in  connection  with  Marylebone  been  in 
existence  ? 

I  think  over  twenty  years. 

1323.  What  number  are  generally  there? 

I  think  between  400  and  600,  if  I  remember  rightly,  but  the  numbers  vary 
a  good  deal. 

1324.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  Is  it,  so  far  as  you  know,  considered  a  greater 
degradation  amongst  the  poor  to  go  into  the  workhouse  than  to  accept  outdoor 
relief  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  they  feel  to  be  a  degradation 
and  what  they  extremely  dislike.  I  know,  and  I  am  glad,  that  they  dislike  ex- 
tremely to  go  into  the  house  as  a  rule ;  but  my  belief  is  that  it  is  partly  on 
account  of  the  dress  which  they  wear,  but  much  more  on  account  of  the  confine- 
ment to  which  they  are  subjected  there  ;  the  imprisonment,  as  it  is. 

13^5.  Then  their  dislike  arises  more  from  a  feeling  tliat  it  is  a  less  agreeable 
way  of  receiving  relief,  than  from  a  feeling  that  it  is  degrading  to  them  : 
That  is  my  belief. 

1326.  I  did  not  quite  understand  an  answer  which  you  made  just  now^  to  the 
Noble  Earl  in  the  cliair,  when  he  asked  you  whether  you  thought  it  was  de- 
sirable in  some  deserving  cases,  where  the  man's  going  into  the  house  would 
necessitate  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  wife  and 
children  ;  you  said  in  answer  to  that,  as  I  understood,  that  they  would  rather  sell 
every  article  of  furniture  than  go  into  the  house ;  but  surely  it  is  to  avoid  their 
being  obhged  to  sell  every  article  of  furniture  that  the  relief  which  my  noble 
friend  suggested  would  be  given  ? 

The 
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The  question  was  with  regard  to  a  scheme  for  admitting  the  father  of  a 
family,  the  bread-winner,  the  able-bodied  man,  into  the  house;  and  I  said  that 
before  he  would  go  into  the  house,  so  that  tliat  system  would  come  into  force, 
he  would  make  a  great  sacrifice.  Therefore,  no  doubt  that  is  an  argument  for 
out-door  relief,  because  they  would  say  :  Here  are  people  parting  with  their 
furniture  ;  will  you  not  give  them  out-door  relief  to  save  them  from  that 
necessity."    But  that  is  another  question  altogether. 

1327.  Chairman.^  I  understand  you  to  mean  this  :  that  the  family  would  be 
reduced  to  such  extremities  in  all  probability,  before  the  head  of  the  family 
would  accept  the  order  for  the  house,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  would  be  no 
other  means  of  the  family  continuing  in  the  home  ? 

That  was  my  meaning  ;  not  carried  to  an  extreme  point,  but  that  there  would 
not  be  any  very  important  amount  of  furniture  left. 

1328.  And  for  that  reason  you  thought  that  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
applicable  would  not  be  numerous? 

Quite  so ;  that  is  what  I  meant  to  say. 

1329.  Earl  of  Milltoivn.']  With  regard  to  these  benefit  societies,  as  I  under- 
stand yoxx,  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  at  any  rate,  nt)t  of  very  infrequent 
occurrence,  that  the  pi  or  get  robbed  by  the  managers  of  these  societies  ? 

It  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

1330.  Are  the  persons  who  effect  these  heartless  robberies  prosecuted.^ 

It  is  extremely  dithcult  to  prosecute  them.  In  the  case  to  which  I  referred 
some  attempts  were  made,  but  I  think  the  parties  disappeared  ;  and  V(^ry  often  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  prosecute ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  it,  and  the  mode  of 
prosecution  is  not  a  convenient  one.  It  cannot  be  taken  up  by  any  outsider; 
there  must  be  some  action  taken  in  a  civil  court  by  the  suft'erer,  and  unless 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  it,  no  one  is  inclined  to  take  it  up, 

1331.  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  the  necessity  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Public  Prosecutor  taking  up  such  prosecutions? 

It  might  be  even  sounder  th;it  the  po^r  should  become  more  careful, 
as  I  think  they  are  becoming.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  growing  evil. 

1332.  Still  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  unprotected  from  this  class  of 
spoliation  r 

Th(  re  are  cases  in  which  there  is  direct  fraud  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
undoubtedly  it  is  simply  carelessness  and  the  fallacious  as-umptions  upon  which 
t!ie  clubs  are  founded  that  cause  the  loss.  For  a  club  to  break  up  and  fail  to  pay 
its  obligations  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing ;  but  the  cases  in  which  there 
is  frauduFent  spoliation  form  quite  a  minority. 

1333.  T^hen  how  do  the  clubs  break  up  in  the  other  cases? 

The  chief  cause  of  their  breaking  up  is  that  they  have  undertaken  to  pay 
more  than  the  receipts  will  warrant  them  in  paying,  or  the  numbers  fail,  and 
in  that  way  the  receipts  are  insufficient. 

1334.  But  you  do  not  find  that  the  whole  body  of  these  small  investors  are 
discouraged  from  thrift  by  the  losses  sustained  in  this  manner  ? 

Certainly  not  so  much  as  I  shouhi  have  expected.  Individuals  must  be  dis- 
couraged undoubtedly ;  but  the  movement  is  not  a  declining  one,  but  a  greatly 
growing  one,  1  believe. 

1335.  Lord  Thring.']  The  failures  of  most  of  the  clubs  are  mere  blunders,  are 
they  not ;  they  promise  too  much  ? 

Yes. 

1336.  And,  therefore,  they  are  not  sul)jects  for  a  criminal  prosecution  at  all? 
Nv)  :  it  is  only,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  a  small  number  of  cases  that 

there  is  fraud 


1 337.  Such  cases  must  be  very  rare  indeed  ? 
Yes. 

(70.)  U 
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1338.  They  merely  become  criminal  when  there  is  direct  embezzlement? 
Yes. 

1339.  So  that  in  effect  it  is  almost  always  a  civil  debt,  and  no  system  of 
prosi  cution  would  remedy  it  ? 

I  believe  not. 

1340.  You  said,  in  answ(  r  to  the  Chairman,  that  sometimes  out-door  relief 
Wcis  preferred  to  charity ;  do  you  not  think  that  that  may  arise  froiu  tiie 
ii  dependence  of  the  man  wlio  considers  that  he  has  a  right  to  out-door  relief, 
and  therefore  that  he  will  not  rob  you,  as  his  friend? 

I  think  that  may  he  partly  the  reason. 

1341.  It  may  be  a  mistaken  feeling,  but  .it  is  an  hom  st  feeling,  and  not  a 
blanieable  one  r 

I  onlv  mentioned  it  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  tliere  is  no  very  great 
unwillingness  to  apply  for  out-door  relief. 

1342.  It  mi)y  be  a  wrong  feelino,  but  there  is  a  widesprciid  feeling  in  Eng  land 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  have,  what  I  think  the  Chairman  once  called,  his 
pension  ;  he  considers  that  the  State  is  bound  to  <i;ive  him  out-door  relief  in  the 
same  way  as  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  my  pension  ;  is  not  that  the  feeling  ? 

I  dare  say  that  is  the  feeling  that  prevails,  but  it  is  very  much  modified  by 
what  they  can  get. 

1343.  I  grant  that  it  is  a  wrong  feeling,  but  that  does  not  militate  against 
the  independence  or  honesty  of  the  man;  he  is  simply  acting  under  a  mistake? 

Yes. 

13  14.  The  feeling  with  regard  to  the  house  is  quite  a  different  feeling.  First 
cf  all,  T  presume  that  he  does  not  wish  to  associate  with  a  great  many  of  the 
peojjle  in  the  woi  khouse,  and  he  thinks  it  is  a  stigma  on  him  to  go  into  the 
house  ? 

If  you  were  to  ask  him,  he  would  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  stigma.  I  cannot 
analyse  his  motives  vith  g:r<  at  confidence,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  dislike  to 
the  conditions  of  the  workhouse,  rather  than  any  I'eeling  of  degradation,  that 
keeps  him  out  of  the  workhouse. 

1345.  If  he  considers  the  out  door  relief  as  a  right,  it  does  not  militate 
against  his  independence  to  accept  the  out-door  relief? 

No. 

1346.  I  do  not  forfeit  my  independence  by  accepting  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  right,  although  I  may  be  wrong  in  thinking  it  a  right  ? 

Quite  so  ;  but  my  only  doubt  would  be  whether  the  poor  people  have  such  a 
sense  of  right  as  you  u  ould  have. 

1347.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bvrley^  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion 
that  if,  when  a  man  with  a  wife  and  family  becomes  destitute,  he  is  offered  the 
workhouse,  \\iih  the  promise  that  his  wife  and  family  will  be  attended  to,  he 
rarely  accepts  it  ? 

It  lias  not  bt  en  tried  in  my  neighbourhood  at  all.  There  has  been  some 
trial  of  it  I  am  aware,  on  a  small  scale,  in  St  George's. 

1348.  In  giving  the  evidence  that  you  have  given  upon  that  point,  you  were 
not  speaking  from  your  own  personal  experience  ? 

I  was  not. 

1349.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  as  to  a  humane  and  judicious 
treatment  of  those  persons  who  have  striven  to  make  some  provision  for  old  age, 
but  who  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  sufficient  provision  ;  I  mean  by  that  some 
method  by  which  a  discrimination  should  be  exercised  between  them  and  those 
who  have  made  no  provision  at  all  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  those  wlio  hold  that  that  cannot  be  done  with  advantage  by 
the  State,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  done  as  effectually  as  possible  by  voluntary 
charity,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

1350.  Those 
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1350.  Those  slate  clubs  which  you  mentioned  are,  I  think,  purely  annual  con- 
cerns, are  they  not ;  by  that  I  mean  that  the  provision  is  made  in  sprino-,  summer, 
and  autumn,  and  it  there  is  any  surplus  after  providini'  for  the  exigencies  of 
sickness,  the  balance  is  at  once  divided  at  about  Christinas  time,  or  the  new 
year. 

That  is  so,  but  there  are  elements  of  continuity.  Many  of  these  clubs  have  a 
supeiannuation  fund  which  is  a  separate  fund,  associated  with  them,  and  is  for 
the  benefit  of  their  members.  Then  there  is  this  important  point :  that  anyone 
who  has  joined  one  of  these  clubs  when  he  is  of  a  moderate  age,  and  in  <^ood 
health,  remains  a  member,  and  goes  on  contributing  when  he  has  ceased  to  be  in 
good  health,  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  they  were  entirely  starting  afresh 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  is  a  very  important  point,  because  when  a 
man  begins  to  feel  the  need  of  a  club  he  is  disabled  l)v  age,  or  sickness,  from 
joining  one;  but  if  he  has  joined  one  of  those  clubs,  althou^'-h  it  is  annual,  he 
has  the  riglit  of  continuing  as  a  member. 

1351.  But  what  remains  over  to  him,  or  to  anybody  else,  after  the  funds  are 
divided  annually  ? 

Every  club  requires  a  certificate  from  a  doctor  before  it  will  receive  a  mem- 
ber ;  and  if  a  man  puts  off  joining  a  club  until  he  is  of  a  certain  aue  or  has  lost 
his  health,  no  club  will  take  him.  But  if  lie  has  at  an  early  age  joined  one  of 
these  clubs,  which  appears  to  be  only  an  annual  one,  he  has  the  right  of  con- 
tinuing a  mend;er  when  his  health  has  failed. 

1352.  But  what  good  does  it  do  to  the  existing  subscribers  to  the  club  to 
know  that  this  man  has  in  previous  years  subscribed,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year  spent  his  money. 

There  is  no  ne\v  formation  of  the  club  ;  it  is  recognised  in  all  of  them  as  a 
right  that  those  who  have  been  members  before  go  on  as  members  ;  and  then  if 
they  fall  ill  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  allowance  during  their  illness  ;  but  if 
they  had  not  joined  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  would  not  have  been 
allowed  10  join  at  all. 

1353.  Does  it  not  amount  to  this  then  :  that  the  younger  members  of  these 
clubs  who  join  in  any  given  year  are  simply  contracting  to  support  any  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  previous  years  if  they  happen  to  fall  ill  during  that  year? 

That  is  so.  Yon  cannot  make  it  exactly  fair,  apparently,  for  all,  and  it  is  a 
disadvantage,  if  the  condition  of  the  clubs  is  looked  into  by  a  young  man  who 
thinks  of  joining,  if  he  Hnds  that  a  considerable  proportion  are  aged  members. 
But  they  do  not  scrutinize  ;  they  are  not  particular  in  naaking  inquiries,  and  it 
very  seldom  oj^erates  as  a  repelling  force  from  any  club, 

1354.  Surely  under  these  circumstance  these  slate  clubs  must  be  of  very 
doubtful  advantage  ? 

Some  think  they  are;  but  1  cannot  see  any  serious  objection  to  them.  They 
are  a  great  convenience,  and  the  payment  can  be  made  higher  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  so  that  it  covers  all  possible  demands  upon  it  throughout  the 
year.  If  a  superannuation  fund  is  connected  with  the  club,  as  it  is  with  a  club 
in  my  parish,  when  a  man  is  completely  disabled  from  work  he  gets  his  allowance, 
and  the  whole  thing  works  very  fairly. 

1355.  Then  in  that  case  the  funds  are  not  all  divided  at  the  end  of  every 
year  ? 

The  superannuation  fund  is  kept  distinct  ;  it  is  contributed  to  by  special  pay- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  members. 

1356.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  are  not  convinced  that  any  system  of 
compulsory  insurance  was  practicable  ;  did  1  also  correctly  understand  you  to 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  even  if  practicable,  it  would  not  be  desirable. 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  confidently.  I  see  very  strongly  the  advantages 
of  it,  but  I  think,  perhaps,  I  express  my  feeling  by  saying  it  that  is  impracticable. 
I  think  it  would  be  accompanied  by  so  much  that  it  is  disagreeable  and  annoying 
to  most  people  that  it  could  not  be  enforced. 
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1357.  Have  you  any  experience  which  you  could  ^iive  to  the  Committee  as  to 
the  relative  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  poor  of  outdoor  rehef  and  indoor 
relief? 

Speaking  generally,  I  may  fay  that  I  have  the  strongest  possible  feeling  on 
the  matter.  There  has  bi  en  no  other  matter  tliat  has  more  interested  rnealloiy 
life,  and  that  I  have  cared  more  about ;  and  I  have  taken  all  tlie  pains  I  can  to 
verify  and  correct  or  support  my  opinion  by  the  experience  of  those  whose 
judgment  I  could  trust ;  and  I  have  no  stronger  conviction  than  that  easy  outdoor 
relief  does  a  great  mischief  to  the  moval  character  of  the  poor,  and  that  there  is 
hardly  anything  which  would  be  so  certain  to  do  them  good  as  the  refusing 
of  outdoor  relief.  My  feeling  has  arisen  out  of  contact  with  the  poor,  almost 
exclusively. 

1358.  Would  you  agree  with  me  in  savincj  that  the  class  that  ought  to  be 
most  considered  in  all  matters  affecting  Poor  Law  legislation  are  those  who  are 
just  above  the  line  at,  which  they  think  it  necessary  to  apply  for  public  relief, 
and  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  burden  upon 
them  and  to  make  them  contrast  the  inferiority  of  their  position  with  that  of 
those  who  have  crossed  the  border-line  and  made  application  for  relief? 

I  think  that  is  extremely  important ;  but  nothing  impresses  me  so  niucli  as 
the  effect  of  easy  relief  upon  the  domestic  relations  oi'  parents  and  children, 
and  upon  the  feeling  of  domestic  duty.  That  is  more  impressed  upon  my  mind 
than  any  other  circumstance,  1  think. 

1359.  ^QxX  Aberdeen^  In  view  of  the  great  advantages  which  you  have 
pointeti  out  (and  which  I  can  quite  see  force  of)  of  checking  anything  like 
extended  out-door  relief,  would  one  not  expect  to  find  that  the  ratio  of 
pauperism  generally  would  correspond  to  the  extent  to  which  out-door  relief 
was  administered  in  any  particular  district.  In  unions  where  oui-door  relief  is 
largely  adopted,  would  you  not  expect  to  find  that  the  total  percentage  of 
pauperism  to  the  pojmlation  would  be  greater  than  v\here  out-door  relief  is 
largely  restricted  ? 

Yes;  but  T  do  not  think  you  could  compare  one  locality  with  another,  because 
of  the  immense  differences  which  exist.  You  might  be  comparing  a  very  well- 
to-do  neighbourhood  witii  a  very  poor  one.  But  if  you  compared  the  history 
of  the  same  locality  at  different  times  and  under  different  circumstances,  I 
should  entirely  accept  your  view. 

1360.  I  had  in  mind  the  unions  of  Marylebone  and  Islington  respectively, 
which  I  imagined  were  not  very  dissitniiar  in  character;  are  they  tolerably 
similar  as  to  the  character  of  the  population  ? 

I  could  not  speak  with  confidence  about  that. 

1361.  Have  you  observed  that  the  proportion  of  indoor  paupers  in  Mary- 
lebone was  17'7  per  1,000,  and  of  outdoor  paupers  only  5'9  per  1,000  ;  wdiereas 
in  Islington  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  indoor  pauperism  is  7,  and  of  outdoor  pau- 
perism 10*1  ;  so  that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  indoor  and  out-door  pauperism 
together  is  larger  in  xMarylebone  than  in  Islington,  being  23'6  in  Marylebone, 
and  17'1  in  Islington? 

I  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  better  than  I  do  the  relative  character 
of  the  population  in  each  of  those  parishes. 

1362.  But  your  experience  generally  is  that  the  restriction  of  out-door  relief 
tends  to  reduce  the  total  percentage  of  pauperism  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

1363.  Chairman.']  With  regard  to  the  so-called  slate  clubs;  I  suppose  that  the 
possibility  of  providing  for  all  the  demands  of  the  members  really  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  contributions,  and  the  calculations  which  are  made  as  to  the 
demands  upon  them  ? 

Clearly. 


1364.  In 
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'.364.  In  the  case  of  all  benefit  societies,  everything  depends  upon  the  basis 
being  sound  ? 
Yes. 

1365.  And  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  benefit  societies  fail,  they  fail 
not  from  any  dishonesty,  but  from  the  totally  unsound  basis  upon  which  the 
society  was  originally  founded  ?  , 

Certainly. 

1366.  Have  you  had,  of  late  years,  any  exceptional  distress  in  Marylfbone, 
so  as  to  throw  out  of  work  at  one  time  in  the  winter  any  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  men? 

No ;  that  is  a  point  to  which  I  have  devoted  careful  attention,  and  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  the  number  of  unemployed  persons,  whose  employment 
naturally  fails  every  winter,  is  tolerably  uniform.  I  have  been  watching  it 
closely  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  account  which  people  give  of 
themselves  is  just  the  same.  They  are  painters,  and  bricklayers'  labourers,  and 
horsekeepers  (who  foim  a  considerable  element),  or  anybody  of  that  sort,  and 
the  number  of  those  out  of  work  is  always  very  considerable.  It  has  not,  I  believe, 
increased  of  late  years.  I  remember  30  years  ago,  seven  persons  who  were 
painters  making  application  to  me  in  succession,  and  I  have  sometimes  gone 
mto  calculations  with  painters  about  their  income.  They  expect  to  be,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  out  oF  work  tor  two,  or  three,  or  four  months,  and  their  wages, 
if  the  average  is  taken  for  the  whole  year,  amount  to  seldom  less  than  20  s.  a 
week. 

1367.  If  out-door  relief  is  freely  given,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  this 
class  taking  advantage  uf  it  widely,  the  result  must  be  one  of  these  two  things, 
either  that  they  will  squander  all  their  higher  wages  during  the  time  that  they 
a,re  employed,  or  that  their  wages  will  be  reduced  because  it  will  be  known  that 
they  wdl  be  supported  from  other  funds  in  the  winter  ? 

Unquestionably  ;  I  think  it  is  absolutely  certam  that  these  results  would  be 
produced. 

1368.  So  that  the  consequences  would  be  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  that  class  of 
men  themselves  ? 

J  am  entirely  persuaded  that  that  is  so. 

1369.  Are  the  guardians  elected  annually  in  Marylebone  ? 
Yes. 

1370.  Has  it  been  the  case  that  the  board  has  often  been  very  largely 
<?hanged  ? 

No.  V 

1371.  Should  you  '  think  it  an  advantage  if  only  one-third  of  the  board 
went  out  each  year^ 

It  would  not  be  the  least  -advantage  in  Marylebone. 

1372.  Lord  Thriug.']  Because  there  is  continuity  ? 
Exactly  so. 

1373.  Earl  of  Straffovf].']  Who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians 
in  Mar\'lebone  ? 

Mr.  Boulnois,  an  able  and  respected  man. 

1374.  Lord  ThririgP\  Do  you  approve  of  a  continuity  of  guardians,  either 
practical  or  legal? 

I  think  it  is  most  important. 

1375.  Chairman']  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  to  the  evidence  which 
you  have  already  given  the  Corannttee? 

There  is  a  point,  of  no  very  great  importance,  but  which  perhaps  I  might 
be  allowed  to  mention.    In  my  belief  it  is  very  much  better  to  give  rebel'  in 
<70.)  U3  money 
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money  than  to  give  it  in  kind.  There  is  always  a  very  strong  prima  facie  im- 
prest-ion in  iavour  of  giving  rehef  in  kind.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
charity  as  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  much  greater 
caieiesi-ness  in  giving  relief  wlien  the  rehef  is  given  in  kind,  or  by  tickets,  than 
wlien  it  is  given  in  money.  There  is  a  fallacions  dependence  upon  tickets,  or 
upon  kind,  as  securing  that  the  money  shall  not  be  wasted  in  the pubhc-house, 
for  examj»le  ;  and  that  causes  the  guardians,  and  still  more  private  persons,  to 
give  much  more  carelessly  tlian  tl  ey  otherwise  would.  Many  years  ago,  I 
suggested,  in  a  lecture  wliich  was  printed,  two  lules  for  giving;  one,  always  to 
give  in  n  oney  rather  than  in  kind,  and  another  not  to  give  less  than  half  a 
crown  ;  and  1  believe  that  those  who  give  a  decent  sum  in  money  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  considerate  as  to  what  they  gi\e  than  if  they  gave  it  in  kind.  They 
are  likely  to  gi\e  a  very  insignificant  amount  in  kind,  which  is  of  no  value 
whatever,  and  they  give  it  without  regard,  or  with  very  httle  regard,  to  character  ; 
whilst  tickets  can  be  negociated  for  alcoholic  drinks  just  as  well  as  money. 

1376.  Do  you  think  that  when  out-door  relief  is  given,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  it  should  be  so  small  in  amount  that  in  eflfect  it  would  be  sufficient  for  sup- 
port, so  that  the  receiver  should  be  compelled  to  eke  it  out  by  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  woik  ? 

I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  principle  to  give  very  small  amounts  in 
out-door  relief. 

1377.  It  is,  in  your  opinion,  better,  if  a  man  is  really  destitute,  to  give  him 
sufficient  really  to  support  himself? 

I  think  so. 

1378.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  The  reason  why  you  prefer  relief  to  be  given  in 
money  rather  than  in  kind  is  that  it  causes  the  donor  of  the  relief  to  be  more 
careful  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  given  ? 

That  is  my  belief. 

137Q.  Not  from  any  effect  on  the  recipient? 

Yes,  i  think  if  they  are  decent  people  relief  in  money  is  far  less  humiliating 
to  tliem  than  relief  in  kind.  1  feel  that  it  is  a  sort  of  insult  to  respectable  per- 
sons to  assume  that  they  cannot  spend  money  properly  ;  so  that  1  think  it  is 
important,  fur  the  self-respect  of  those  who  receive  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  care 
in  those  who  give,  that  the  relief  should  be  given  in  money. 

1380.  At  the  same  time,  do  you  not  think  that  if  they  wanted  to  miake  an 
improper  use  of  the  relief  it  is  much  easier  to  spend  the  money  which  they 
receive  in  an  improper  manner  than  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  to  turn  the  relief 
in  kind  into  money  before  they  can  spend  it? 

It  may  be  somewhat  easier;  but  the  safer  course  is  not  to  give  anything  to 
persons  who  cannot  be  trusted  with  money. 

1381.  Chairman.]  Would  you  object  to  relief  being  given  in  kind  where  by 
giving  it  in  kind  the  provisions  or  the  articles  which  are  given  can  be  procured 
both  more  cheaply  and  of  better  quality  than  they  can  be  procured  by  the 
recipient  himself  ? 

That  would  be  a  small  argument,  if  the  case  were  so. 

1382.  Could  you  not,  for  example,  buy  a  great  many  articles  a  great  deal 
cheaper  and  of  the  same  quality  than  a  poor  man  who  buys  a  very  small  amount 
at  a  small  retail  shop  ? 

There  might  be  some  little  economy  in  that  way,  but  1  should  not  allow  that 
to  outweigh  the  general  reason  with  me. 

1383.  Lord  Thing.'}  You  do  not  apply  your  remarks  to  small  sick  comforts, 
I  presume  ? 

No, 

1384.  Lord 
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1384.  Lord  Balfour.]  We  were  told  that  in  Manchester  the  gunrdians  had 
set  up  a  store  of  their  own,  and  that  in  so  far  as  they  gave  reheC  in  kind,  they 
gave  it  from  that  store  upon  orders  from  the  reUeving  officer  ;  iiave  you  ever 
had  experience  of  such  a  system  as  that  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(70.) 
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Die  Jovis,  3"^  Maii  1888. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 


Viscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  (Earl  of  Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  albert  PELL,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

1385.  Chairman.']  You  were  for  some  years  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Gommons,  and  took  an  interest  and  an  active  part  in  legislation  relating  to 
Poor  Law  matters,  and  you  also,  I  understand,  have  acted  as  a  guardian 
altogether  for  no  less  than  46  years  ? 

Yes,  ever  since  1  was  of  age. 

1386.  And  for  over  30  years  you  have  been  guardian  of  the  Brixworth 
Union  in  Northamptonshire,  and  have  been  for  many  years  guardian  nomi- 
nated by  the  Lc^cal  Government  Board  for  the  Union  of  St.  George's-iu-tl)e- 
East,  in  London  ? 

Yes.  I  believe  I  ought  to  describe  St.  George's-in-the-East  as  a  parish, 
because  there  are  no  other  parishes  united  with  it. 

13S7.  You  were  also  for  a  number  of  years  a  nominated  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  ? 
Yes. 

1388.  Besides  which,  you  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  Metropolitan  Poverty,  and  have  taken  part 
in  many  other  matters  relating  to  the  Poor  Law  questions  ? 

Yes  ;  1  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  winter  of  1886-87, 
in  which  year  the  Council  was  appointed  to  consider  tlie  distress  in  the  metro- 
polis, or  rather  the  poverty  of  the  metropolis. 

1389.  In  what  year  were  you  first  a  guardian  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  r 

I  should  think  it  must  have  been  about  1875  ;  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  it. 

1390.  Till  what  year? 

1  retired  the  other  day  ;  1  found  I  could  not  very  well  go  on  with  the  work 
regularly. 

1391.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  difference  between  the  state  of  things 
which  you  found  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  that  in  which  you  left  it,  as 
regards  the  rehef  of  the  poor  ? 
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Wlien  I  joined  the  Board,  the  reform  had  been  commenced  in  St.  George's- 
in-the-East,  and  tiie  principles  upon  which  the  reform  was  to  be  cariied  out 
"were,  I  think,  accepted  by  nearly  all  the  members  ot'  the  Board  ;  there  were 
a  few  exceptions,  but  tliere  was  a  very  strong  majoi'ity  in  favour  of  carrying 
out  the  ])rinciples  as  they  have  been  laid  down  and  explained  by  my  Colleague, 
whom  I  believe  your  Lordships  are  going-  to  examine,  Mr.  A.  G,  Crowder;  and, 
although  there  was  some  little  cntention  over  particular  cases,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  any  departure  in  practice  from  the  principles  that  had 
been  laid  down  as  those  we  should  follow. 

1392.  I  find  here  in  the  latest  return  the  population  of  St.  George "s-in-the- 
East  is  47,167  (this  is  the  latest  return  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
the  1st  of  January  1888),  the  number  of  in-door  paupers,  1,361,  being  a  ratio 
of  1,000  of  the  population  of  28'9  ;  the  out-door  is  only  237  (excluding  lunatics 
and  vagrants,  being  a  ratio  per  1,000  of  5,  in  a  total  of  1,598.  These  are  the 
mean  numbers  on  the  1st  of  July  1887  and  the  1st  of  January  1888,  and  the 
total  ratio  per  1,000  of  population  is  33  9,  the  total  for  London  being  24"2. 
That  would  show  that  notwithstanding  the  strict  administration  of  the  law,  St. 
George' s-in-the-East  contains  still  a  number  of  paupers  much  in  exce.-s  of  the 
average  of  London,  I  suppose  that  that  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  population, 
which  is  a  very  poor  one  r 

The  nature  of  the  population  is  a  very  poor  and  a  very  foreign  one.  We 
have  to  relieve  all  the  destitute  poor  that  come  in  foreign  ships  into  the  London 
Docks. 

1393.  Have  you  any  figures  which  would  show  us  what  the  numbers  were 
when  you  fir.>t  became  guardian  ? 

No ;  I  thought  those  could  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1394.  Was  there  any  labour  yartl  in  St.  Georg-e's-in-the-East  when  you  first 
became  guardian  ? 

I  tliiiik  there  was  when  I  first  joined ;  there  is  none  now. 

1395.  Was  this  restriction  of  out-door  relief  carried  into  effect  gradually,  or 
was  there  anything  like  a  sudden  change  made? 

I  should  call  it  a  sudden  change.  Of  course  some  little  time  was  taken;  but 
the  drop  in  the  relief  to  the  out-of-door  poor  was,  to  my  mind,  very  rapid. 

1396.  Did  you  find  that  that  caused  any  discontent  amongst  the  poor  popu- 
lation of  the  parish  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  caused  any  discontent  among  them,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
measured  by  the  votes  of  the  electors  in  electing  the  guardians.  Perhaps  1 
might  state  a  singular  thing  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  that  part 
of  London,  with  reference  to  out-of-door  relief.  I  think  in  1879  there  was  an 
address  issued  upon  the  election  of  the  guardians,  who  are  there  elected  for  three 
years  (it  was  extremely  moderate,  and  therefore  very  dangerous),  stating  that, 
though  upon  the  whole  the  persons  who  published  this  address  believed  that  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  strictly  by  the  guardians  of  St.  George's  in-the- 
East  had  worked  well,  the  people  must  know  that  there  u  ere  hard  cases  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  exceptional  manner,  and  therefore  they  hoped  that 
so-and-so  would  he  returned.  I  think  there  were  six  gentlemen  proposed  as 
guardians,  three  of  them  being  old  guardians,  and  three  of  them  being  new 
persons.  VVell,  we  met  that  as  you  would  meet  a  Parliamentary  election,  in  a 
very  open  way,  by  contesting  the  statement  as  to  hard  cases,  and  by  canvassing 
the  parish  on  behalf  of  candidates  on  our  principles.  Not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
got  in  who  had  advocated  a  change  in  this  very  moderate  way ;  every  one  of 
them  were  rejected. 

1397.  In  what  year  was  that? 

1  think  it  was  about  the  year  1879.  I  was  away  in  America  at  the  time  the 
election  took  place,  but  I  supported  the  canvass  on  the  other  side.  The  election 
had  to  be  fought  in  a  systematic  way. 

1398.  And 
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1398.  And  the  population  by  that  time  had  had  full  means  of  knowing  the 
regulations  under  which  the  guardians  acted,  and  of  estimating  the  result  ? 
Yes. 

1390.  So  that  it  was  a  fair  test  of  the  opinions  of  the  population  ? 
I  think  a  very  fair  test ;  the  te?t  of  experience. 

1400.  Could  you  tell  me  to  what  class  of  cases  the  remaining  out-door  cases 
would  belong  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  were  when  I  left  (and  certainly  they  are  not  increased) 
above  20  or  30  cases ;  and  judging  of  the  recipients  when  they  come  into  the 
Board-rooin,  which  we  require  them  to  do  once  a  year  to  know  that  they  are 
living,  they  are  well-to-do  people ;  they  are  old,  but  they  come  in  well  dressed, 
and  with  very  good  manners,  and  with  no  appearance  of  living  in  a  squalid  or 
uncomfortable  manner ;  in  fact,  if  tliey  lived  in  unsuitable  homes,  even  any  old 
cases,  the  relief  would  be  discontinued. 

1401.  On  what  ground  did  you  make  an  exception  from  your  general  rule  of 
only  giving  relief  in  the  workhouse? 

Perhaps  it  was  out  of  consideration  to  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  It 
might  have  hurt  our  cause  to  have  taken  these  people  off. 

1402.  But  these  cases,  I  rather  gathered  from  your  answer,  were  mostly  old 
cases  ? 

Yes,  they  had  been  on  for  some  time;  certainly,  I  should  think,  for  12  or  13 
years, 

1403.  Now,  when  new^  cases  presented  themselves,  did  you  sometimes  grant 
out-door  relief  r 

Never  ;  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  in  any  case  since  I  have  been  a  guardian 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East  we  have  granted  out-of  door  relief,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  Of  course,  if  a  man  breaks  his  leg,  and  he  is  carried  into  his 
lodgings,  wherever  it  may  be,  he  is  attended  there  by  our  out-door  doctor.  If 
he  dies  in  his  home  or  is  too  much  shattered  to  be  carried  to  the  infirmary,  it 
becomes  an  out-of-door  case,  though  it  may  be  only  for  a  few  hours. 

1404.  But  in  any  case,  if  the  illness  was  such  that  the  doctor  certified  that 
it  was  not  s  ife  to  carry  him  further  than  his  lodgings,  the  relief  would  have  to 
be  administered  as  out-door  relief? 

Yes,  if  the  person  was  irremovable ;  but  those  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

1405.  Supposing,  for  instance,  a  man  was  suffering  from  very  severe 
bronchitis  ? 

He  would  be  removed  into  the  infirmary. 

1406.  Did  your  doctor  always  allow  a  case  of  bronchitis  to  be  removed  ? 

In  a  case  of  bronchitis  the  man  would  be  removed  unless  it  wotdd  be  fatal  to 
do  so. 

1407.  But  you  would  be  guided  by  the  report  of  your  medical  officer  ? 
He  might  report  as  he  liked  ;  we  should  follow  our  own  judgment. 

1408.  If  he  reported  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  man's  life  to  be 
remo  ed  from  the  lodging  in  which  he  was,  would  the  guardians  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  removing  him  ? 

I  do  not  think  we  should  in  that  case  ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  that  the 
doctor  ever  made  such  a  report. 

1409.  Are  the  people  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  so  hardy  that  they  can 
always  be  removed  when  they  have  illnesses  ? 

I  do  not  say  always.  But  supposing  1  was  a  [)Oor  person  in  St,  George's-in-the- 
East  suffering  from  bronchitis,  1  should  prefer  being  removed  to  our  infirmary  to 
being  left  with  the  best  doctor  in  those  miserable  homes  ;  the  chance  of  life  would 
be  better  by  removal,  and  the  doctor  would  know  very  little  of  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  in  the  infirmary  if  he  was  to  desire  to  keep  his  patients  in  such  homes, 
when  close  by  (because  the  parish  covers  a  very  small  area)  there  is  an  esta- 
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blishment  properly  warmed,  and  properly  built,  and  with  every  sort  of  appliances, 
trained  hospital  nurses,  and  iwo  medical  men  resident  under  the  roof  of  the 
building  in  which  the  patient  would  be  placed. 

1410.  In  point  of  fact,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality  and  the  provision  which 
there  is  made  for  all  sick  persons,  practically  you  very  rarely  indeed  were  not 
able  to  move  these  persons  to  the  infirmary  ? 

Practically  very  seldom,  certainly. 

1411.  Then  if  the  present  system  is  continued,  the  time  will  come  when 
practically  there  will  be  no  out-door  relief? 

Practically  no  out-ol-door  relief. 

141  2.  Did  you  deal  in  any  special  way  with  the  case  of  widows  with  children  ? 

Yes:  an  able-bodied  widow  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's- in-the-East 
is  supposed  to  be  al)le  to  maintain  two  children.  If  she  has  more  than 
two  children,  those  in  excess  of  that  number,  if  she  desires  it,  and  there  is 
no  charitable  assistance  to  help  her  in  any  other  way,  are  taken  down  to  our 
schools  at  Plasliet,  where  they  are  kept  till  either  the  woman  can  maintain 
them  herself  or  mairies  a<iain,  or  some  opening  in  life  presents  itself  for  their 
being-  placed  out.  I  might  here  say  that  I  have  never  in  my  experience  in  St. 
Geurge's-in-the-East,  certainly  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  heard  a  widow  apply 
for  out-of-door  relief.  The  spirit  in  v/hich  a  poor  woman  came  before  the  Board 
is  more  one  of  inquiry  of  the  guardians  what  she  had  better  do ;  the  ques- 
tion will  be  put,  "  Which  child  do  you  think  I  had  better  keep,  sir,  Mary  or 
John?"  and  so  on  ;  and  we  give  her  an  answer  according  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  and  advise  her  in  the  way  that  we  think  will  give  her  the  best 
opportunities  for  coming  round  in  the  world.  But  I  have  never,  certainly  of 
late  years,  seen  a  widow  coming  into  the  room  wiih  tears  and  behaving  in  the 
way  they  usually  do  in  country  unions  when  asking  for  out-of-door  relief. 

1413.  But  they  ask  for  relief  in  the  form  of  a  certain  number  of  children 
being  taken  from  them  and  placed  in  your  schools  ? 

Yes,  at  Plashet ;  our  school  in  the  country,  with  a  farm  attached. 

1414.  Had  you  ever  cases  of  widows  who  declined  to  part  with  their  children, 
and  therefore  had  to  be  otiiervvise  dealt  with? 

No,  never.  I  might  s  ly  here,  perhaps,  as  we  are  still  upon  the  ease  of  the 
widows,  ihat  another  thing  happens  when  a  widow  comes  into  the  Board-room  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East.  We  ask  her  a  few  questions  as  I0  what  her  husband  was, 
who  he  worked  for,  whether  she  can  say  that  he  had  any  claim  in  the  nature 
of  faithful  service  upon  the  old  master  ;  and  if  we  find  that  to  be  the  case,  or 
if  we  think  that  the  woman  should,  if  it  was  possible,  be  kept  altogether  from 
the  taint  of  pauperi^m,  she  is  requested  to  go  to  the  local  Committee  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  where  her  case  is  inquired  into,  and  the  master 
is  communicated  with  ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the  London  masters  I  must  say 
that  in  many  cases  we  find  they  are  ready  to  assist. 

1415.  If  on  inquiry  the  widow  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  respectable  person, 
or  one  who  lias  any  reasonable  claim,  in  your  opinion,  upon  chaiity,  you  would 
offer  her  the  house,  I  suppose  ? 

Some  go  into  the  house. 

1416.  In  those  cases  that  I  specified  she  would  be  offered  the  house  ? 

There  would  be  no  other  offer  of  poor  relief  for  the  woman  but  the  house, 
or  to  part  with  the  children,  and  h  t  the  children  go  down  to  our  schools,  and 
then  (i  am  talking  of  an  able-bodied  woman,  a  woman  able  to  maintain  herself) 
she  is  left  out  of  doors  in  her  home,  such  as  it  is,  with  two  children. 

1417.  You  assume  that  an  able-bodied  widow  may  support  two  children; 
that  would  be  subject,  would  it  not,  to  examination  in  detail ;  because  it  might 
happen,  I  suppose,  that  some  women  would  not  he  able  to  support  two  ;  in  that 
case  you  would  deal  with  the  application  accordingly  ? 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  say  whether  we  have  ever  left  a  woman  with  less  than  one  child  out; 
there  may  be  cases. 

1418.  Bur.  if  she  persevered  in  asserting  that  she  could  not  support  the  two 
children,  you  would  then  offer  hfT  the  workhouse  ? 

She  would  have  to  come  into  the  workhouse.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  circumstances  of  these  women  are  hetter,  I  think,  in  St.  George's,  owing 
very  much  to  the  destruction  of  trades  thai  were  kept  up  by  out-of-do^r  relief. 
I  do  not  think  the  sweaters  can  do  much  in  St.  George's-in-the-East.  There 
were  people  who  used  to  work  at  felling  military  trousers,  for  which,  I  believe, 
10  c?.  used  to  be  the  price,  but  the  St.  George's  women  declined  to  work  for 
10  d.;  they  would  stick  out  for  1  5.,  because  they  got  no  out-of  door  relief, 
and  I  think  the  work  passed  away  elsewhere ;  I  think  there  is  very  little 
tailoring  work  done  now  in  St.  George's.  Tliis  work  has  been  replaced  a 
good  deal  by  sack-making,  which  is  harder,  and  is  conducted  out  of  doors  ; 
the  women  put  their  sack  to  a  hook  in  the  wall  and  draw  away;  it  is  better 
paid,  and,  I  think,  more  healthy  work. 

1419.  In  your  opinion,  the  system  of  giving  small  doles  to  widows  only 
results  in  lowering  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

I  think  that  for  every  penny  you  give  in  out-of-door  relief  you  take  away 
twopence  from  the  wages. 

1420.  So  that,  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  it  is  a  direct 
injury? 

A  direct  and  positive  money  injury,  apart  from  the  moral  one,  which  is 
more  serious  still. 

1421.  And  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  think  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  ratepayers ;  because  it  is  clear  that  the  system  pursued  tends  to  diminish 
the  total  rate  ? 

Out-of-door  relief  is  certainly  not  beneficial  to  the  ratepayers. 

1422.  So  that  you  think  there  is  no  class  of  society  that  is  not  injured  by  the 
system  of  out-door  relief? 

No  class  ;  and  possibly  the  moral  fibre  of  the  upper  orders  is  suffering  more 
from  the  giving  of  out-of-door  relief  tlian  that  of  the  lower ;  because  they  aj^pear 
to  me  to  consider  that  they  are  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  helping  their 
neighbours  personally,  and  by  personal  sacrifice. 

1423.  Ijet  me  take  the  case  of  a  widow  who  is  sickly  and  not  able  to  support 
any  children;  how  would  you  deal  with  that  case  r 

She  would  have  to  come  in  the  house  ;  but  the  normal  condition  of  the 
human  being  is  not  sickliness. 

1424.  But  there  are  cases  such  as  I  have  referred  to  ? 

Then  you  come  to  exceptional  cases ;  and  we  have  heard  that  exceptional 
cases  make  bad  law,  and  make  bad  practice.  I  think,  in  St.  George's,  such  a 
case  as  that  would  probably  get  charitable  assistance. 

1425-  I  will  come  to  that  presently;  I  have  been  dealing  hitherto  with  the 
relief  from  poor  rates.  Now,  referring  to  these,  what  I  may  term  exceptional 
or  hard  cases,  were  they  dealt  with  in  St.  George's-in  the-East  by  means  of 
charitable  organisations  in  the  parish  ? 

The  actual  cases. 

1426.  Yes,  the  actual  cases? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  has  distributed  much 
money  in  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

1427.  But  I  understood  it  to  be  your  practice  that,  if  a  case  came  before  the 
guardians  which,  upon  an  investigation,  you  thought  was  one  for  charity,  that 
the  case  was  not  one  for  relief  out  of  the  house,  you  would  refer  it  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? 

Yes,  to  the  district  committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  for 
inquiry. 
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1428.  Do  you  regiird  that  as  a  very  important  supplementary  means  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  ? 

Yes,  J  do  ;  I  think  that  has  smoothed  our  action  very  considerably. 

1429.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  persevere  in  a  system  of 
refusing  out-door  relief,  without  some  supplementary  system  of  charity  v^^hich 
could  deal  vv^ith  such  cases  as  I  have  referred  to  ? 

It  11  light  he  possible,  but  the  other  is  the  easier  plan  of  carrying  out 
a  reform  some  agency  behind  which  will  relieve  the  weak-minded  guar- 
dians from  the  sense  of  discomfort  produced  by  the  feeling  that  a  person 
may  go  away  without  relief,  A  weak-minded  guardian,  who  is  afraid  of  putting 
the  Poor  Law  in  force  strictly,  if  he  is  told,  "  But  you  know,  if  this  is  not  a  really 
bad  case,  it  will  be  ht  Iped  in  some  way  or  other,"  passes  it  over  and  leaves  it  to 
the  agency  or  the  person  wlio  has  made  that  statement  to  him,  and  often 
forgets  all  about  it  afterwards. 

1430.  Independently  of  the  outlet  which  may  thus  be  afforded  for  dealing 
with  those  wiiom  you  have  termed  weak-minded,  do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community,  tl:at  there  should  be  charitable  organisations  which  should 
take  up  and  dtal  with  these  eases  ? 

I  think  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  province 
of  charity.  The  one,  the  Poor  Law,  is  being  charitable  by  proxy.  As  far  as 
charitable  people  make  use  of  the  Poor  Fund  for  relief,  it  is  being  charitable  by 
proxy,  and  not  really  being  charitable  at  all. 

1431.  I  do  not  think  that  you  have  quite  followed  my  question.  I  meant  to 
ask  whether  yon  tliought  it  was  beneficial  to  the  community  that  there  should 
be  such  organisations  as  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  other  similar 
organisations,  in  evt-ry  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  deal  with  cases  which 
do  not  fairly  come  within  the  principles  on  which  you  would  administer  relief 
under  the  Poor  Law  : 

Am  I  to  understand  that  y^  ur  Lordship  means,  is  it  desirable  tiiat  that 
should  be  provided  by  law  ? 

1432.  No;  whether  yon  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  in  itself  ? 

I  think  it  is,  in  London  undoubtedly,  where  we  know  so  httle  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

143  5.  And  where  there  are  such  societies,  would  you  be  in  favour  with  their 
being  in  direct  communication  with  the  boards  of  guardians  and  the  relieving 
officers  ? 

Certainly,  or  else  you  may  have  cross  assistance.  You  may  have  a  charitable 
association,  helping  the  case,  and  the  relieving  officer  knowing  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  and  the  relieving  officer  continuing  assistance  or  recommending  assist- 
ance out  of  doors.  That  could  not  possibly  happen  with  us  in  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  because  there  is  nothing  but  indoor  relief. 

1434.  If  the  system  which  is  pursued  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  were 
generally  pursued  throughout  the  country,  and  there  were  also  charitable 
organisations,  established  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  cases  which  the  Poor 
Law  did  not  reach,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  whether  the  result  might  not  be 
demoralization  of  the  poor  by  means  of  the  charitable  organisation,  which  might 
not  be  administered  on  business  principles,  and  might  lead  to,  in  fact,  the  same 
result  as  indiscriminate  out-door  relief? 

I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  think  that  with  regard  to  any  charity  by  a  society 
or  an  organisation  there  is  always  a  certain  danger  about  it ;  it  can  never  be  so 
safe  as  individual  and  personal  charity.  Nothing  can  approach  that  to  my  mind, 
when  it  is  given  reasonably,  and  with  care,  and  sufficiently. 

1435.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  not  a  merely  charitable  association,  acting 
as  it  were  independently,  but  one  which  was  in  close  connection  with,  though  not 
forming  a  part  of,  the  system  of  poor  relief ;  and  1  should  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  do  not  think  that,  if  that  system  was  general,  it  might  come  to  this, 
that  the  poor  would  come  to  regard  themselves  as  having  a  kind  of  right  to 
go  to  th,ese  charitable  associations  ? 

I  think 
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I  think  that  would  be  mischievous.  The  primary  intention  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  (I  am  a  member  of  two,  one  in  London  and  one  in  the 
country)  was  inquiry.  It  lias  got  into  receiving  relief  from  persons  to  apply 
to  special  cases,  which  is  getting  as  near  as  you  can  to  individual  amd  personal 
<;harity. 

1436.  I  should  like  on  this  point  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  practice  in 
the  Brixworlh  Union,  where  the  out-door  rcdief,  as  I  gather  from  a  statement  I 
have  seen,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

It  is  very  low. 

1437.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any  organised  system  of 
charity  of  a  special  kind  in  that  union. 

The  nearest  apuroach  to  it  is  this,  that  there  is  a  small  fund  :  I  do  not  think 
it  exceeds  2ol.  a  year,  that  is  subscribed  by  four  or  five  persons  resident  in  the 
union,  which  fund  is  administered  upon  the  same  principles,  or  as  nearly  as  we 
can  Ibllow  them,  which  govern  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society,  a  copy  of 
whose  rules  I  sent  your  Lordship. 

1438.  The  pension  society  to  which  you  just  now  referred  is  the  "  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Cominittee  for  the  provident  poor  of  the  East  of  London,  in 
unions  where  the  practice  of  giving  Out-door  Relief  is  being  abolished"? 

Yes.  Your  Lordship  perhaps  will  observe  that  in  the  5th  rule,  at  page  7, 
we  state,  "That  the  objict  of  the  committee  being  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  a 
period  of  transition"  (it  is  only  for  a  period  ot  transition),  "no  pension  be 
granted  to  persons  who  had  not  attained  their  40th  birthday  on  the  1st  of 
January  1872  ";  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  ho|je  that  we  may  disajipear 
as  an  association  for  this  form  of  relief  in  the  East  of  London,  because  we  shall 
get  to  a  period  when  we  shall  have  no  persons  presenting  themselves  to  us  vvlio 
had  attained  their  40th  birthday  on  the  1st  January  18/2.  I  am  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  first  question  that  is  put  to  the  applicant  is,  "  What  parish  do 
you  belong  to  ?"  (we  only  can  pretend  to  assist  persons  coming  from  three 
parishes,  that  is,  Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East ;  those, 
being  the  only  three  parishes  in  the  East  of  Lcmdon  whicii  have  abolished 
out-door  relief)  ;  imd  then,  "What  is  your  age  ?"  And,  if  the  person  does 
not  fall  within  the  5rh  rule,  or  comes  from  a  parish  where  out-door 
relief  is  given,  we  say  at  once,  "  We  cannot  consider  your  case."  But  these 
rules,  such  as  they  are,  those  who  concern  themselves  about  this  little  fund  in 
the  Brixworth  Union,  have  seen  and  follow  as  closely  as  they  can,  with  the 
exception  of  those  that  apply  particularly  to  London. 

1439.  ^'^^^  Spencer.^  In  the  Brixworth  Union,  the  fund  to  which  you  refer 
does  not  deal  vAith  pensicms  exclusively,  does  it? 

No,  it  is  not  pensions ;  virtually  we  should  go  on,  I  think,  giving  as  long  as 
the  person  was  in  the  same  condition;  but  in  the  country  the  case  frequently 
gets  removed  out  of  our  hands,  or  some  other  assistance  is  given  locally. 

1440.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  temporary  relief? 

A  great  deal  of  temporary  relief ;  it  is  mucli  more  temporary  in  the  country, 
and  in  Brixworth,  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Com- 
mittee. To  show  your  Lordships'  Committee  how  effective  a  comparatively 
small  sum  may  be,  I  may  say  that  I  think  last  year  we  had  only  something 
like  24  cases  (I  will  not  be  sure,  but  really  a  very  small  number  of  cases)  that 
had  fallen  within  the  rules  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee.  There  is 
very  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  that  have  come  under  us,  and  I 
think  our  income  is  only  280/.,  or  something  under  300  1.  a  year,  and  we  find 
that  that  meets  the  cases ;  we  have  never  pressed  the  public  for  assistance. 

1441.  Chairman.']  Does  the  board  of  guardians  ever  refer  cases  to  that 
committee? 

No,  we  should  not  have  any  cases  direct  from  them.  The  operation  of  this 
committee  is  rather  singular  in  one  way ;  all  expenses  of  working  are  paid  by 
the   committee,  anything  that  is  given  goes  entirely  free  from  any  charge 
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whatever  to  the  poor,  and  the  cases  are  inquired  into  by  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  you  will  see  upon  the  first  f>age  as  forming  the  committee. 
I  have  not  been  as  good  an  attendant  as  1  ought  to  have  been,  because 
I  hve  now  almost  entirely  in  the  country ;  but  if  a  case  came  before  us 
it  might  be  my  duty  to  take  a  cab  and  go  and  see  the  home  of  the  person,  and 
ascertain  whetlier  all  that  had  been  told  us  had  been  correct. 

1442.  I  find  here,  at  page  9,  a  statement  (in  Extracts  from  the  first  Re  port, 
IS/B),  which  I  will  read  to  you.  It  snys  that  the  paragraph  is  part  of  a  report 
recently  furnished  to  a  ciiaritable  society  by  one  of  its  committees  ;  and  it  is  as 
follows:  "The  committee  must  in  the  first  instance  premise  that  they  do  not 
believe  deserving  chronic  cases  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  that  is,  supposing 
the  term  'deserving  to  mean,  deserving  to  lie  kept  out  of  the  workhouse.' 
Thev  believe  that,  except  in  rare  instances,  if  is  best  for  the  poor  that  all 
should  go  into  the  workhouse,  who,  when  old  age  comes  upon  them  have  no 
means  for  their  support,  and  no  friends  able  or  willing  to  provide  for  them. 
The  reason  for  this  beh'ef  is  the  absolutely  certain  tiuth  that  the  labouring 
classes  of  this  countr}^  will  never  apply  themselves,  as  it  is  essential  to  their  pro- 
gress and  happiness  they  should  ap|jly  themselves,  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
old  age,  so  long  as  any  agency,  whether  public  or  private,  exists,  that  will  enable 
them  to  live  outside  the  workhouse  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  scarcely  less 
certain  that,  if  they  know  the  workhouse  to  be  the  only  refuge  for  destitute  old 
age,  ihey  will  make  strenuous,  salutary,  and  probably  successful  efforts  to  provide 
for  themselves."  Does  that  clearly  delineate  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Committee  ? 

Yes,  1  think  it  does.  The  point  is  that  we  do  not  help  persons  who  are  with- 
out friends  and  whose  relations  are  not  doing  what  they  can,  however  little  it 
is,  if  only  I  d.  a.  month,  to  assist. 

1443.  You  speak  of  1  d.  a  month  ;  in  St.  George's-iu-the-East  were  efforts 
made  to  require  relatives  who  were  able  to  support  their  destitute  relations,  to 
fulfil  their  Itgal  obligations  ;  did  the  guardians  make  successful  efforts  to  cause 
the  relations  of  paupers  to  contribute  ? 

Yes,  they  prosecute  where  a  relation  legally  bound  to  assist  f  dls  to  do  it. 

1444.  But  did  you  find  that  you  were  able  to  succeed  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  ? 

In  some  cases.  I  do  not  think  in  a  very  great  number;  we  have  a  return  of 
the  number.  But  I  hope  your  Lordship  does  not  think  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  1  d. 

14^5.  What  is  the  smallest  contribution  which  the  guardians  V70uld  receive 
in  St.  (.ieorge's-in-the-East  ? 
It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  person  who  was  paying  it. 

1446.  What  would  be  the  smallest? 
They  might  be  satisfied  with  1  5.  a  week. 

1447.  And  in  the  Brixwortli  Union  do  you  go  lower  than  that  ? 
.  INo,  1  do  not  think  that  we  do  go  lower  than  1  s. 

1448.  To  go  to  another  matter  ;  what  was  the  |)ractlce  with  regard  to  medical 
attendance  and  relief  in  St.  George's-in  the-East ;  had  you  any  special  dispen- 
sary, or  how  was  that  conducted  ? 

There  is  a  dispensary,  not  under  the  roof  of  the  workhouse,  but  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street ;  there  is  a  dispensary  for  the  furnishing  of  medicine  that  may 
be  entered  by  the  out-door  medical  officer  for  the  time  being,  wliatever  it  may 
be. 

1449.  Did  your  out-door  medical  officers  attend  many  cases? 
They  used  to  attend  a  vast  number. 

1450.  But  now  ? 

Now  very  few.  Perhaps  I  may  be  thought  to  be  damaging  my  case,  but  I 
should  like  to  be  open  on  the  subject.  We  have  had  our  relieving  officer  tried 
for  manslaughter  in  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

1451.  Was 
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1451.  Was  he  acquitted  ? 

Oh,  dear,  yes.  It  was  a  curious  case,  but  it  illustrates  these  medical  orders. 
A  vvomau  applied  to  the  relieving-  officer  for  assistance  during  her  sickness,  and  he 
visited  her,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  irnmediately.  She  asked  for  medical  relief,  and 
the  officer  refused  it.  He  said,  "  First  of  all  your  husband  is  close  at  hand, 
and  it  is  not  right  that  I  should  step  between  you  and  your  husband  ;  secondly, 
you  have  means  of  living,  on  the  table  and  in  the  cupboard  by  you  ;  thirdly, 
you  were  in  the  infirmary  of  the  workhouse  only  yesterday  or  the  dny  before  " 
(a  very  short  time  before),  "and  against  the  advice  of  the  doctor  and  against 
the  advice  of  the  authorities,  you  removed  yourself  and  came  out  into  this 
miserable  room  which  you  are  now  in."  He  refused  the  order,  and  the  woman 
died,  I  think,  the  next  day.  There  was  a  coroner's  inquest,  and,  contrary  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  coroner,  the  jury  insisted  in  bringing  in  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  tlie  relieving-  officer.  That  was  not  a  very  nice  thing  to 
have  in  a  parish  where  we  were  attempting  to  carry  out  this  sort  of  reform- 
The  man  was  tried  for  it ;  I  forget  whether  the  judge  told  the  jury  or  not  that 
there  was  no  case,  or  whether  he  charged  them  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  man- 
slaughter, but  it  was  over  iu  a  very  short  time  (it  was  reported  in  the  news- 
papers), and  the  man  was  discharged.  But  it  frightened  our  medical  officers, 
and  it  led  to  a  practice  among-  them,  which  had  been  discontinued  for  very 
many  years,  of  establishing  what  we  call  technically,  nourishment  cases.  A 
doctor  goes  and  sees  a  person  (he  is  sent  for  very  likely  by  the  relieving  officer) 
who  is  in  an  extremely  poor  condition,  and  the  doctor  recommends  that  milk 
should  be  furnished  (it  is  generally  milk  ;  sometimes  beef  tea,  or  something  of 
that  sort),  and  the  relieving  officer  furnishes  it.  But  those  cases  are  now  dis- 
appearing again.  They  are  getting  bolder  ;  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury 
and  the  trial  of  the  relieving  officer  took  place  more  than  a  year  ago  now,  and 
the  effect  is  passing  away. 

1452.  I  suppose  where  such  an  order  is  given  by  a  medical  officer,  it  would 
depend  upon  whether  the  guardians  were  of  opinion  that  tlie  pauper  could 
provide  it  for  himself,  whether  the  nourishment  was  given;  it  would  not  be 
given  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Of  course,  as  your  Lordsliip  knows  very  well,  no  medical  officer  can  give  an 
order  at  all ;  he  can  only  recommend. 

1453.  I  am  aware  of  that;  but  you  would  not  consider  yourselves  bound, 
because  the  medical  officer  had  been  allowed  to  attend  the  pauper,  to  give  the 
further  assistance  of  the  nourishment  which  he  might  recommend  ? 

No,  we  should  not.  We  met  the  case  by  having  the  two  out-of-door  doctors 
appear  before  us  every  evening  that  we  met  (we  meet  at  tliree  in  the  afternoon 
in  St.  George's-in-the-East),  and  there  we  questioned  them  very  closely  as  to 
why  the  nourishment  was  wanted,  and  so  on, 

1454.  But  even  if  it  was  wanted,  if  you  thought  the  persons  could  provide  it 
for  themselves,  yon  would  decline  to  provide  it  ? 

We  certainly  should  ;  but  we  relaxed  our  practice  for  a  time  in  extreme 
cases,  because  we  are  obliged  to  bend  to  a  certain  extent  to  public  feeling  and 
impulses. 

1455.  Did  you  find  that  the  poor  had  recourse  largely  to  your  infirmary? 

I  think  they  are  becoming  more  ready  to  go  into  it ;  they  appear  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse.  Of  course  it  is  the  work- 
house, though  as  you  know  in  London  the  infirmary  must  not  be  connected 
even  by  a  door  wiii  the  workhouse.  Our  infirmary  is  side  by  side  with  the 
workhouse  ;  it  is  a  very  much  larger  building  than  the  workhouse,  and  the 
door  opens  separately  into  the  street.  Technically  speaking,  all  persons  coming 
through  the  infirmary  pass  through  the  books  as  in-door  paupers,  though  they 
may  never  see  the  inside  of  the  workhouse, 

1456.  Do  you  think  that  they  regard  the  infirmary  with  less  dislike  than  the 
workhouse  ? 
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Yes.  I  do,  and  I  think  the  feeling  is  increasing  ;  so  mucli  so  that,  if  I  might 
suggest  it,  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  when  they  leave  the  infirmary,  and 
their  friends  come  for  them,  they  should  pass  out  through  the  workhouse. 

1457.  Might  not  the  tendency  l)e,  if  they  were  made  first-rate  hospitals,  that 
they  might  take  the  place  of  iiospitals? 

I  consider  the  infirmary  of  St. -George's  in-the-East  to  be  as  perlect  in  its  "way  as 
any  hospital  in  London ;  I  am  a  governoi-  of  Guy's  Hospital.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  reform  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  was  to  aim  at  ahigher  and  better  treatment  of 
the  sick  paupers.  We  dismissed,  for  instance,  all  pauper  attendants  ;  the  infirmary 
nurses  in  our  union  are  trained  nurses,  and  there  are  two  hospital  medical  men 
resident  under  the  roof  of  the  infirmary.  Of  course  we  cannot  hare  as  skilled 
men  as  yuu  have  in  the  London  hosj)itals.  Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to 
say  how  we  deal  with  the  intricate,  what  the  medical  men  call  interestino-,  cases 
in  St.  George's-in-the-East.  The  Board  used  to  subscribe  very  largely  to  the 
London  Hospital.  We  do  not  think  that  the  London  Hospital  is  really  helping 
the  condition  ot  the  people  on  in  the  east  of  London,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

1458.  To  what  particular  hospital  did  the  poor  mostly  go  from  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  ? 

The  London  Hospital ;  it  is  not  far  from  it,  in  the  Whitechapel-road.  We 
therefore  withdrew  the  annual  subscription.  I.  think  it  was  over  200  a  year, 
but  we  withdrew  it  altogether,  and  then  we  said  to  the  hospital,  "  We  are  quite 
aware  that  there  are  cases  such  as  ovarian  disorders  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
brain,  intricate  cases  that  we  could  not  deal  with  as  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
incur  infirmary;  we  will  give  so  much  a  case  to  take  these  in."  JNow  the 
surprising  thing  to  me  was  that  those  who  manage  the  London  Hospital  took 
them  in  for  very  much  less,  I  am  ceitain,  than  they  could  be  treated  tor,  and 
side  by  side  with  that  was  an  appeal  going  out  to  the  public  for  enlarged  assist- 
ance to  the  London  Hospital.  There  were  we,  ready  to  give  more  ;  the  guardians 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  I  might  almost  say,  have  subsequently  insisted  in 
giving  more,  for  we  do  give  more  now  to  the  individual  cases,  though  I  doubt  now 
whether  we  give  enough.  I  have  mentioned  this  because  I  want  to  point  out  to 
your  Lordships'  Committee  that  we  have  not  forgotten  in  the  care  of  the  in-door 
poor  the  dealing  with  the  most  intricate  surgical  cases,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  London  Hospital,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  pay  adequately  for 
them  up  to  any  extent  if  we  were  asked.  The  subscription  to  the  London 
Hospital  was  10  /.,  not  200  I. 

1459.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  London  poor 
of  the  large  charities  which  are,  in  fact,  administered  by  the  hospitals  of  London 
in  the  shape  of  medical  assistance  ? 

Yes.  Some  years  ago  a  few  jjeople  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  met  in 
London  and  considered  the  whole  matter  of  the  hospitals.  We  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  William  Gull,  the  late  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
others,  and  we  hoped  then  that  we  might  have  persuaded  the  Home  Secretary 
to  give  us  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
in  my  mind  that  the  London  hospitals  have  a  demorahsing  effect.  I  believe  that 
for  200  or  300  years  the  poor  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  had  been  demoralised 
by  St.  Thomas'  and  Guy's  Hospital.  Out  of  every  1,000  persons  that  we  relieve 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  600  come  from  within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  Now,  conceive 
the  efiect  of  a  large  hospital,  intended  by  Thomas  Guy  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  England,  and  the  wards  and  rooms  filled  by  people,  600  out  of  every 
1,000  of  whom  are  residing  within  two  miles. 

1460.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  in  what  way  you  think  that  this 
demoralising  effect  has  been  produced  ? 

I  can  do  that,  I  think,  pretty  clearly  by  comparing  the  way  in  which  a  case, 
as  far  as  relief  goes,  would  be  treated  by  the  governors  of  the  London  Hospital 
and  by  the  guardians  of  St.  George's-in-the-East.  A  man  would  present 
himself  before  us  with  a  broken  arm  ;  we  should  say,  "  What  are  you  ?  "  I 
am  a  fitter,  or  a  rigger,"  or  whatever  he  may  be.  We  do  not  ask  him  what  his 
wages  are ;    we   perfectly   well  know   what  the   wages  are,   and  we  do 

not 
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not  tempt  him  to  lies  by  asking  him,  "  What  are  you  earning  r "  we 
know  what  he  ought  to  earn.  We  say,  "  We  can  deal  with  you, 
but  we  must  make  it  a  condition  of  treating  you  surgically  that  you  should  pay 
something  for  this  when  you  go  out  of  the  workhouse."  The  man  might  make 
use  of  some  very  coarse  expression  to  us,  and  walk  out  of  the  room.  He  goes 
straight  to  the  London  Hospital,  where  he  gets  treated  for  nothing.  Another 
man  will  come  in  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  and  he  will  say,  "  Genllemen, 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you;  I  will  go  into  the  infirmary ;  "  and  if  it  is  only  2  d. 
or  Q  d.  a  week,  we  endeavour  to  get  it  fiom  him.  But  the  man  who  has  been  in 
the  London  Hospital  with  the  first  2  d.  he  gets  he  goes  to  the  public-house.  In 
the  infiimary  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  the  man  Knows  we  liave  a  claim  upon 
him,  and  that  we  shall  enforce  the  claim  if  we  are  able  to  do  so,  I  say  that  vve 
are  better  friends  to  the  poor  in  St,  George's-in-the-East  with  such  rules,  than 
the  governors  uf  the  London  Hospital  are  without  such  rules, 

1461.  That  is  a  system  of  loans,  in  fact? 
Yes. 

1462.  Supposing  that  system  could  be  generally  established,  and  that  there 
v/ere  no  hospitals  to  which  a  man  could  go,  wheie  a  system  of  loans  was  not 
in  force,  how,  in  point  of  fact,  could  you  then  deal  with  cases  of  severe 
accident;  could  yon  wait  till  a  man  agreed  to  pay  so  much  r 

No ;  but  what  I  should  like  to  see  is  that  the  op[)ortu«ity  was  given  for  a 
man  with  some  self-respect  to  pay  for,  or  contribute  something  towards,  his 
treatment.  In  Guy's  Hospital,  since  I  have  been  a  governor,  that  has  been 
established.  We  receive  patients  at  a  guinea  a  week  in  tiie  common  ward, 
and  3  guineas  a  week  in  cubicles.  The  poor  law,  I  think  one  might  say,  is 
better  administered  in  London  than  elsewhere  in  England,  and  I  think  it  is 
having  a  moral  effect  upon  the  people.  I  was  at  Guy's  Hospital  myself  yester- 
day, with  Dr.  Steele,  the  medical  superintendent.  He  told  me  that  last  year  the 
paymciits  made  by  patients  in  the  hospitals  in  London  for  medical  assistance 
amounted  to  somethmgover  38,000  /.,  and  it  exceeded  by  a  few  hundred  pounds 
the  money  which  had  been  collected  on  the  Sundays  in  the  churches  for  the 
Hospital  Fund. 

1463.  Earl  Spencer.']  And  in  the  streets  ? 

No,  not  in  the  streets;  that  which  is  collected  in  the  streets  comes  to  a  very 
large  amount. 

1464.  Chairman.']  I  think  your  view  would  be  that  as  regards  giving 
relief  in  hospitals,  the  same  way  as  giving  relief  in  parish  infirmaries,  every 
one  who  is  able  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  ought  to  be  made  to  contri- 
bute? 

Certainly. 

1465.  And  that  the  gratuitous  assistance  should  be  reserved  for  those  who 
are  really  unable  to  pay  ? 

Yes ;  unless  they  submit  their  persons  to  surgical  examinations  of  a  very 
critical  nature,  which  I  consider  is  equivalent  to  payment  in  money.  The 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  advancing  in  Guy's  Hospital,  could  not  advance 
witliout  cases  of  that  natui-e ;  they  do  make  some  return  to  the  society  by 
illustrating  medical  teaching.' 

1466.  How  do  you  deal  in  St,  George's-in-the-East  with  casual  poor  ? 

The  casual  poor  are  taken  into  the  ordinary  casual  ward  (we  have  no  labour 
yard),  and  there  they  are  well  treated,  and  are  detained  under  the  Casual  Poor 
Act,  which  I  got  through  Parliament. 

1467.  Then  you  did  not  pursue  the  plan  which  we  have  been  informed  is 
pursued  in  Stepney,  of  admitting  all  casual  poor  whom  you  thought  it  necessary 
10  relieve,  into  the  workhouse? 

No,  I  should  be  pleased  myself  to  see  the  distinction  abolished  between  the 
casual  poor  and  the  ordinary  poor  ;  I  think  it  is  a  mischievous  distinction  ;  and 
(70.)  Y  2  I  endeavoured, 
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I  endeavoured,  when  the  Casual  Poor  Bill  was  first  drafted,  to  put  that  in  ;  but  I 
should  have  had  no  chance  of  getting  it  through  the  House,  so  1  contented 
myself  with  the  detention. 

1468.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  distinction  throughout  the 
country  ? 

I  should  myself.  I  think  it  is  a  very  pitiable  sight  to  see  the  casuals  coming 
out  on  a  cold  morning,  rather  more  pitiable  in  the  country  than  in  London, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  tlieii-  character;  they  are  badly  clothed  and 
they  are  blue  with  cold  before  they  have  been  out  in  the  road  ten  minutes. 
Surely  it  is  not  a  desirable  thing  to  permit  that  form  of  relief  to  any  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  By  the  old  law  they  were  detained  to  nine  o'clock  till  they 
had  no  chance  of  getting  work.  The  Act  which  I  brought  in  permits  them  to 
get  out  early  now  and  to  get  a  chance  of  work. 

1469.  But  there  is  a  large  class  of  vagrants  or  casual  poor  who  do  not  work 
and  who  do  not  desire  to  work ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  result  of 
dealing  with  them  in  the  same  mode  as  with  other  paupers;  do  you  think  it 
would  tend  to  increase  the  class  or  diniinish  it  ? 

Your  Lordsliip  will  observe  one  of  the  first  things  that  wonld  happen. 
Supposing  the  casual  poor  were  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  ordinary  poor, 
thev  would  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  there  would  be  an  inquiry  into  the 
settlement.  It  is  contended  that  there  is  a  great  influx  of  the  casual  poor 
into  London  from  the  country.  If  tiiat  be  true,  while  there  is  no  inquiry  into 
the  settlement  of  the  casual,  he  might  he  asked  by  the  detective  officer,  "Did 
you  sleep  in  a  casual  ward  the  other  end  of  London  last  nijj;ht  ?  "  but  that  is  the 
only  question;  but  if  he  were  put  into  ti)e  workhouse,  and  came  for  relief  in 
the  way  that  an  ordinary  pauper  does,  there  he  would  he  an  inquiry  into  his 
settlement,  and  he  would  be  sent  back  to  it,  and  London  would  have  to  disgorge 
some  of  these  casuals,  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  sort  of  periodical  influx  of 
these  people  in  winter.  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  1  do  not  think  there 
is  much  of  that.  I  go  into  the  casual  wards  sometimes,  and  the  people  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
metropolis  under  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy's  Act  is  treated  as  one  parish  for  the 
casual  poor;  and  if  an  officer  found  a  casual  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  casual 
ward,  whom  he  knew  from  inquiry  to  have  been  sleeping  at  Kensington  the 
night  before,  that  casual  vv^ould  be  liable  to  be  punished.  1  think  that  would  be 
so  if  it  happened  in  the  same  week,  but  I  will  be  sure  about  it. 

1470.  Now  to  follow  up  that  matter,  seeing  that  a  very  large  number  of 
these  casual  poor  are  not  poor  who  come  from  other  districts,  still  I  suppose  it 
would  be  the  case  that  there  would  be  a  great  many  of  the  casual  poor  wnose 
settlement  would  not  be  in  London  ? 

Not  many  now.  The  derivative  settlement  is  so  limited  ;  with  the  three  years' 
residence  the  derivative  settlement  is  almost  abolished ;  a  man  who  has  been 
one  year  is  irremovable,  and  three  years  confers  a  settlement ;  so  that  if  he  has 
been  three  years  in  London  he  would  get  his  settlement. 

1471.  Now  you  gave  it  as  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  abolish 
the  <iistinction  between  casuals  and  ordinary  paupers  throughout  the  country  ; 
what  would  be  the  eti'ect  upon  men  passing  through  the  country,  if  in  every 
case  their  settlement  was  inquired  into  and  they  were  removed  to  the  place  of 
settlement ;  would  not  that  cause  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  discontent  ? 

The  first  effect  would  be  that  you  would  have  fewer  of  this  class  of  people 
passing  through  the  country.  I  suppose  the  vulgar  idea  is  that  a  good  many  of 
these  people  are  artizans  seeking  work.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  great 
trades  unions  pass  their  men  themselves  ;  they  know  where  the  work  is  wanted 
and  they  pass  their  men  to  it.  These  as  a  rule  are  professional  wanderers 
making  their  way  up  to  races,  and  to  the  Mansion  House  Fund  in 
winter. 

1472.  Besides  what  may  be  termed  professional  beggars  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  who  live  by  chance  employment,  as  you  say,  at  races,  or 
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at  the  sea-side,  or  hop  picking,  or  in  various  other  ways  where  employment  is 
only  to  be  found  in  certain  places  for  a  short  time  in  the  year.  Now  would  it 
be  endurable  that  any  person  whatsoever  who  was  passing  through  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  going  to  some  sea-side  place  or  to  race-course  or  lio[)  |)icking, 
and  who  happened  to  be  without  any  means  and  to  require  a  lodging,  should 
have  to  be  passed  back  to  his  place  of  settlement  ? 

I  think  it  would  be.  If  the  men  passing  through  the  country  are  wanted,  we 
will  say  at  Brighton,  there  is  somebody  who  wants  them,  and,  to  my  mind,  the 
persons  who  want  them  had  better  supply  them  with  the  means  of  reaching 
Brighton.  It  is  so  obvious  to  me  that  these  men  are  merely  a  sort  of  parasites 
wandering  about  the  country  living  very  much  upon  the  pittances  given  them 
by  the  poor;  I  think  the  poor  are  the  principal  people  now  who  maintain 
them. 

1473.  But  do  not  you  think  that  there  are  a  certain  number  in  the  country  of 
what  can  be  termed  bond  fide  wayfarers  who  are  in  need  of  lodging  and 
shelter  ? 

Undoubtedlv. 

1474.  Could  you,  having  regard  to  those  cases,  enact  a  law  which  v^ould 
result  in  any  wayfarer  who  applied  for  a  lodging  and  shelter  for  a  night  being 
removed  back  to  his  place  of  settlement  r 

A  wayfarer  who  was  destitute,  who  had  got  nothing,  do  you  mean  ? 

1475.  Who  was  without  the  means  of  obtaining  lodging  and  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  therefore  had  to  apply  to  the  workhouse.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  enforce  a  law  which  would  empower  a  board  of  guardions  to  remove 
all  such  men  to  their  place  of  settlement  ? 

I  should  not  desire  to  see  such  a  law  passed,  because  I  should  desire 
myself  to  get  rid  of  the  law  of  settlement  altogether.  I  have  expressed  that 
opinion  over  and  over  again  in  Parliament. 

1476.  If  you  got  rid  of  the  law  of  settlement^  that  difficulty,  which  I  have  just 
been  putting  to  you,  would  disappear  ? 

I  hope  that  day  will  come. 

1477.  But  without  that  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  very  hazardous 
to  attempt  such  a  law  ? 

It  might  be.  But  to  illustrate  those  cases,  I  may  say  tliat  I  have  known  a 
master  censured  for  doing  this  with  a  tramp  in  an  adjoining  utdon,  who  pre- 
sented himself  with  a  basket  of  tools  on  his  back,  with  a  good  plane  and  a  good 
saw  ;  I  daresay  the  basketful  Avas  wortri  a  sovereign.  The  master  said,  "  I  will 
not  take  you  in ;  go  into  the  town  to  a  lodging  house,  and  sell  your  tools." 
That  master  was  censured  by  the  board  of  guardians.  On  this  subject  I  may 
mention  the  following  incident  :  I  was  passing  along  the  high  road  in  North- 
amptonshire ;  it  was  one  of  the  nights  that  I  had  been  out  making  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  these  out-door  paupers  in  Brixworth  Union ;  it  was  when 
the  reform  was  commenced,  and  a  man  hailed  me  in  the  dark  and  said, 
"  Governor,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  lodging  and  some  help  ?  "  I  said 
"  Well,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  you  go  back  half-a-mile  there  is  a  village  ;  the 
road  will  take  you  into  the  village,  and  the  second  house  is  a  tailors,  who  is 
receiving  out-door  parish  relief,  and  perhaps  he  can  take  you  in."  Oh,"  the 
man  says  to  me,  "  I  know  that  sort;  three-quarters  of  them  do  not  want  it,  and 
the  other  quarter  do  not  deserve  it." 

1478.  Whilst  yoL  were  a  guardian,  had  you  any  exceptional  distress  in  the 
winter ;  were  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  work  at  one 
time  ? 

No  ;  but  in  1866,  when  the  shipbuilding  was  abandoried  under  the  Thames 
Shipbuilding  Company,  and  Dudgeon's  Yard  closed,  too,  I  think,  1  had  6,000  /. 
put  into  my  hands  by  certain  good  people,  one  or  two  families  in  London,  to 
apply  to  the  emigration  of  persons  who  were  really  proper  cases  to  emigrate  ; 
and  then  I  had  a  very  considerable  experience  of  the  destitution  caused  by  the 
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breaking  up  of  a  great  industry.  It  was  certainly  a  very  exceptional  case, 
and  a  verv  painful  one.  I  saw  the  people  in  a  church  in  St.  George's-in- 
the  East ;  I  borrowed  the  church,  so  that  I  might  put  them  in  the  pews, 
and  see  them  one  by  one  in  the  vestry.  I  sorted  them,  selected  them,  in 
this  way.  It  took  me  some  weeks.  After  [  had  expended  the  money  I  went  down 
to  Poplar  to  see  this  deserted  district.  They  had  been  living  in  little  buildings, 
imitations  of  villas,  with  little  bow  windows  to  them.  Every  one  of  these  places 
was  empty.  I  used  to  press  them,  "How  have  you  gone  on  so  long;  these 
yards  have  been  closed  some  time."  One  man  told  me  he  had  lived  for  a  month 
upon  a  pier  glass  ;  he  had  had  so  good  a  pier  glass  in  his  house  that  he  had 
been  able  to  sell  it,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  contribute  to  his  maintenance  for 
some  little  time.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  1  have  been  brought  into 
contact  with  exceptional  poverty  in  the  metropolis. 

1479.  Were  they  emigrated  ? 
Everyone  of  those  people  was  emigrated. 

1480.  What  number? 

I  cannot  remember ;  they  went  down,  about  300  people  at  a  time,  to  the 
ship. 

1481.  A  considerable  number  were  emigrated  ? 

A  very  considerable  number.  There  was  a  very  low  contract  m;ide  by  the 
Allan  Ship  Company,  who  took  them  over. 

1482.  Who  provided  the  money? 

One  or  two  famiiies.    1  found  no  part  of  tlie  money  ;  I  must  say  that. 

1483.  Do  you  know  where  they  went  ? 

To  Canada.  1  used  to  say  to  the  people,  "  That  is  the  order  to  ship  you. 
I  have  two  things  to  ask  you.  I  am  not  a  teetotaller;  I  am  (ies|)erately  fond  of 
beer  myself,  but  dnn't  drink  on  board  ship  ;  and  the  other  thing  is  this  :  Here 
is  an  envelope;  write  and  tell  me  how  you  go  on,  and  if  you  send  any  money 
over,  I  will  see  that  it  helps  to  send  some  other  men  like  you  over."  I  never 
heard  a  word  from  any  one  of  them. 

1484.  I  suppose  there  never  was  an  instance  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  in 
which  there  were  a  number  of  able-bodied  men  applying  for  relief  for  whom, 
there  was  not  room  in  the  workhouse  ? 

We  have  had  tu  have  beds  made  up  out  of  the  sleeping  wards. 

1485.  But,  in  some  way  or  other,  you  were  able  to  provide  accommodation 
for  all  that  did  apply  r 

Yes,  but  not  proper  accommodation.  But  we  have  taken  care  now  to  guard 
against  a  recurrence  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  we  have  got  a  very  valuable 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  the  workhouse,  and  built  upon  it ;  and  the  accom- 
modation of  the  workhouse  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  much  increased 
and  improved. 

14S6.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  cases  such  as  certainly  have 
occurred  in  London  and  other  populous  towns  where  there  is  a  sudden  discon- 
tinuance of  some  class  of  employment,  which  throws  a  large  number  ol  men 
out  of  work,  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  poor  law  ? 

We  have  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  lost  the  whole  of  the  sugar-baking 
industry,  only  one  house  being  left,  that  of  Martineau. 

1487.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  have  never  had  any  case,  except  the 
one  you  mentioned,  where  several  hundred  persons  were  in  one  week  or  month 
thrown  out  of  work  ? 

No. 

1488.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  such  cases  should  be  dealt  with, 
assuming  that  there  are  more  persons  applying  who  are  in  a  state  of  destitution 
than  the  workhouse  accommodation  suffices  for  r 

I  am 
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I  am  afraid  my  evidence  would  not  be  worth  much.  I  should  like  to  study 
the  subject,  before  1  answered  that  question,  and  see  how  it  was  dealt  with 
in  Lancashire,  when  the  cotton  famine  occurred.  The  cases  are  so  extremely 
rare,  of  course.  They  occur  by  strikes  no  doubt.  I  do  not  suppose  your  Lord- 
ship is  asking  me  how  I  would  meet  a  strike  r 

1489.  No,  I  am  not  ? 

I  cannot,  call  to  mind  any  sudden  collapse  of  an  industry,  excepting  ia  the 
case  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  famine,  and,  perhaps,  when  the  shipbudding  on 
the  Thames  went  up  to  the  Clyde. 

1400.  I  may  take  it  from  you,  I  think,  that  in  your  opinion  the  collapse  of 
an  industry  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  place  with  such  suddenness  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  provide  for  it  by  the  ordinary  n)eans  ? 

The  closing  of  the  sugar  houses  was  rather  rapid;  the  industry  was  lost,  I 
think,  in  about  15  years  ;  I  sutiered  from  it  myseh' ;  1  was  the  freeholder  of  two 
sugar  houses,  both  of  which  have  been  closed,  one  fortunately  burnt  down,  I 
may  say,  and  the  other  is  turned  into  a  warehouse  for  pickles.  I  am  not  the 
proprietor  yet  of  the  brick  and  mortar  myself. 

1491.  You  would  be  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  accommo- 
dation provided  in  every  workhouse  to  deal  with  every  case  of  exceptional 
distress  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  occur? 

I  think  so.  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little  excess  of  accommodation. 
Might  I  say  upon  that  point  tiiat  the  difference  between  the  C(juntry  and  London 
is  very  remarkable.  There  is  a  great  excess  in  your  own  county,  my  Lord,  the 
most  remarkable  one  of  all.  I  think  you  have  the  union  of  Smallburgh.  I 
think  the  accommodation  in  that  union  for  in-door  poor  is  for  800  people; 
it  is  very  very  large,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  have  ever  much  above  50  in 
it,  or  ever  had.  I  find  I  have  made  a  note  of  it.  The  house  was  built  for 
sot)  inmates,  the  population  being  only  17,500;  and  the  inmates  are  only 
64  by  the  last  return,  while  the  out-of-dour  poor  are  778. 

1492.  That  is  an  ordinary  rural  agricultural  district  ? 

I  should  think  purely  rural ;  I  have  never  been  in  the  union,  but  I  should 
think  purely  rural. 

1493.  Earl  Spencer.']  I  think  you  live  in  Brixworth  Union? 
Yes. 

1494.  Have  }'0u  been  elected  guardian  of  the  poor  ? 
Yes,  I  have. 

1495.  For  how  long? 

I  think  for  about  10  years  or  more. 

1496.  You  are,  I  suppose,  also  an  ex-officio  guardian  ? 
Now  I  am,  and  have  been  for  some  years. 

1497.  Do  you  think  that  the  action  of  the  poor  law  in  a  country  district 
like  this  may  he  usefully  applied  in  towns? 

Yes  ;  I  think  the  same  principles  that  would  lead  to  right  administration 
in  Brixworth  would  apply  in  London. 

1498.  Now  we  will  just  try  and  get  on  the  notes  some  figures  with  regard 
to  Brixworth;  will  you  take  the  population  of  the  union? 

The  population  of  the  union  at  the  last  census  was  13,336. 

1499.  That  is  a  dim-nution  of  about  500  from  1871  ? 
About  500  from  1871. 

1500.  When  you  first  knew  the  union  there  was  a  very  different  mode  of 
administering  relief  from  what  is  done  now  ? 

Very  different  indeed. 

1501.  If  we  turn  to  1870  will  you  state  the  number  of  paupers  receiving 
out-door  relief  then  ? 
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On  the  1st  January  1870  there  were  967  cases  of  ordinary  out-of-door 
reh'ef,  and  67  receiving  medical  attendance  only,  making  a  total  of  1,034  ;  and 
on  the  same  day  there  were  89  in  the  house;  making  the  total  number  of 
paupers,  in  and  out,  1,123,  and  giving  a  proportion  of  1  pauper  to  12  of  the 
population. 

i50i>.  And  what  was  the  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers? 
There  was  one  pauper  in  the  house  to  1 1  paupers  out  of  the  house. 

1503.  Then  a  change  in  the  administration  began? 
I  think  it  was  about  1872  or  1873. 

1504.  A  most  marked  change  began  in  about  1873? 

Yes;  1872  »as  the  time,  I  think,  when  we  commenced  the  reform  with  a 
committee  of  inquiry,  uf  which  I  have  got  the  report  somewhere  here. 

1505.  We  will  go  on  with  this  table.  The  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor 
persons  was  what,  then  ? 

On  (he  1st  January  1 873  the  proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers  was 
1  to  14,  and  the  proportion  of  paupers  (outdoor  and  indoor)  to  the  population 
was  1  to  13. 

1506.  The  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  that  year  ? 
It  began  to  take  effect  in  that  year. 

1507.  In  July  the  proportion  altered? 
Yes. 

1508.  And  the  proportion  of  paupers  (outdoor  and  indoor)  to  population  as 
lto21? 

On  the  1st  of  July  1873  it  was  1  to  21. 

1509.  Then  we  may  say  generally  that  this  change  was  progressive;  and  if 
we  go  down  to,  say  1887,  we  just  get  the  figure  you  began  with  on  the  1st 
January  1887 

Might  I  observe  with  reference  to  your  expression  "  progressive "  that 
immediately  we  reduced  the  pauperism  from  1  in  11,  which  it  had  been  on  the 
1st  January  1871,  to  1  in  21,  we  reduced  the  proportion  one  half;  it  was 
progressive,  it  is  true. 

1510.  I  say,  was  it  progressive  after  that  ? 
It  was. 

1511.  If  we  go  down  now  to  1887,  will  you  give  the  number  receiving 
outdoor  lelief  ? 

On  the  1st  July  1887,  which  is  the  last  figure  I  have,  there  were  only  66 
persons  receiving  ordinary  outdoor  relief,  not  a  single  pauper  receiving  medical 
relief  out  of  the  house,  and  indoor  there  were  93  receiving  relief ;  the  total 
pauperism  of  the  union  being  then  (exclusive  of  lunatics  and  asylums  and 
vagrants)  ]  59  persons,  being  1  pauper  in  83  of  the  population,  and  the 
proportion  of  indoor  to  outdoor  paupers  being  Ik  paupers  in  the  house  to 
1  pauper  out  of  the  house;  and  that  again  has  been  very  materially  leduced. 
The  progression  has  gone  on  ;  the  reduction  of  pauperism  is  continuing. 

1512.  And  there  has  not  been  any  addition  to  the  outdoor  relief  for  a  very 
considerable  time  ? 

No.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  house,  as  stated  here  on  the  1st  July 
1887,  is  not  above  an  average  of  the  last  20  years.  There  have  been  some 
years  in  which  there  have  been  fewer  in  the  house.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
numbers  are  increased  by  the  numbers  of  children  ;  I  think  there  is  one 
family  with  five  or  six  children  in  it. 

1513-  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  in  1870  and  the  cost  in  1887  ? 

I  should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  cost  (perhaps  I  will  put  it  in  a  startling 
way)  that  if  the  reform  continues  as  it  is  in  20  years  (though  that  is  not  our 
motive  for  reform),  we  shall  save  100,000  I.  in  out-of-door  rehef  alone,  as  com- 
pared with  1871. 

1514.  We 
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1514.  We  will  take  the  figures.  If  you  turn  to  page  SO,  you  vpill  spe  them. 
The  cost  of  out-door  relief  in  1870  was  what,  exclusive  of  wine  and  spirits  ? 

The  cost  of  the  ordinary  ont-of-door  relief  for  the  half-year  ending  Lady 
Day  1870  (exclusive  of  wine  and  spirits)  was  2,782/.  (I  will  omit  the  shillings), 
and  the  indoor  m;nntenance  for  the  half-year  was  340  /.  odd;  the  total  was 
3,123  Z.,  imposing  a  poll  tax  upon  the  inliubitants  of  the  Union  to  the  amount  of 
9  s.  0\d.  per  head. 

1515.  Now,  take  Lady  Day  1887? 

For  the  half-year  ending  Lady  Day  1887  'he  cost  of  the  ont-door  poor  was 
281  /.  (omitting  the  shillings),  and  the  cost  of  the  in  door  poor  was  exactly 
442/,,  the  total  cost  being  723/.;  and  the  poll  tax  inflicted  up^n  the  people 
came  to  only  2  s.  1  d.  per  head  of  the  population. 

1516.  That  is  the  actual  cost  per  head  of  the  population  ? 

If  you  had  met  the  charge  by  a  poll  tax  that  would  have  been  the  tax  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Brixworth  Poor  Law  Union. 

1 517.  Now,  how  was  this  remarkable  change  brought  about  .•' 

The  thing  that  moved  me  in  the  first  instance  to  it  was  being  present 
at  a  Board,  and  hearing  the  Report  and  Application  Book  read  out.  They 
reheved  then  in  this  way :  "  So  and  so,  so  much  relief  a  week  until  fui  ther 
orders  which  meant  almost  continuous  relief  without  inquiry.  There  happened 
to  be  a  case  that  came  up  which  attracted  my  attention.  I  asked  for  it  to  be 
read  again.  I  found  that  relief  was  going  into  the  family  of  a  man  whose 
children  worked  for  me.  The  man  said  he  was  sickly;  and  I  found  that  this 
relief  had  been  given  for  some  time,  and,  to  rny  mind,  in  a  very  monstrous  way; 
and  then  I  inquired  into  some  other  cases,  and  saw  how  extremcdy  bad  things 
W(re  :  and  I  got  a  committee  appointed  of  some  of  the  guardians  to  revise  the 
list  of  ail  the  p;  upers  in  the  Union,  and  these  gentlemen  met  at  my  house.  It 
took  us  a  month  or  two  to  get  through  it,  and  then  we  made  our  report  upon 
thf  cases,  and  we  also  presented  a  report  of  the  committee,  which  was  published 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  have  it  here.  It  appears  that  the 
committee  repoited  on  the  27th  of  February  1873  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  we  then  pointed  out  how  extravagant  was  the  relief,  and  how  bad  the 
administration.  We  l  eferred  to  tl>e  expenditure,  to  the  amount  of  pauperism, 
to  the  character  of  the  distress,  to  the  general  administration  of  the  board;  we 
pointed  out  that  the  house  test  was  very  rarely  apphed,  that  there  was  no  fixed 
period  of  reliel  —  no  definite  period  for  relief — ass  gned  ;  and  then  we  laid  down 
these  rules  as  being  general  rules  for  the  house  te^t,  w  hat  we  called  "  Rules  invari- 
able. "We  had  to  alter  that  term  afterwards,  and  call  them  "  Recommendations," 
because,  technically  speaking,  we  could  not  make  any  rules.  We  said  that  we 
recommended  "  that  no  out-door  relief  be  granted  in  any  of  the  following  cases"  ; 
First  of  all,  -'to  non-residents  ;  it  bemg  found,  as  a  rule,  that  proper  inspection 
cannot  be  given  to  such  cases,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the  Union 
rel  ef  has  been  continued  with  no  certain  knowledge  whether  or  no  it  reached  its 
proper  destination,  or  whether  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  was  dead  or 
alive."  We  found  cases  in  which  we  had  been  relieving  people  who  had  been 
dead  for  some  time,  or  finding  money  for  their  representatives.  We  said  the 
other  cases  which  we  thought  ought  not  to  have  out-of-door  relief  were  :  wives 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  wives  or  lamilies  of  convicted  prisoners,  and  single 
women  with  illegitimate  children. 

1518.  Chairman.^  Was  it  iiecessary  to  make  any  recommendation  about  sino-le 
women  with  illegitimate  children,  because  under  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  you  cannot  give  them  out-door  relief  ? 

But  the  orders  were  violated.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  administration,  might 
I  say  that  1  have  heard  a  proposition  on  that  Board  to  administer  rehef  in  a  dis- 
tinctly illegal  way  made  by  an  ex-officio  guardian  ;  and  when  I  pointed  out  that  it 
was  an  illegal  thing  to  be  done,  the  remark  was,  *'  Let  us  pass  the  law  by";  and 
I  only  stopped  it  by  insisting  that  the  names  of  the  guardians  who  voted  for  it 
should  be  taken  down, 
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1519.  Have  yon  an  auditor? 
Yes. 

i5-'0.  Does  he  not  surcliarge  the  guardians  in  such  cases? 
Uucioubteclly  lie  ought  to  do  ;   I    think  there  must  have  been  cases  that 
shjipcd  by. 

1521 .  Have  you  ever  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board  that  the  auditor 
did  not  do  his  duty  ? 

No,  we  have  not.  The  administration  was  in  a  very  poor  condition,  no  doubt. 
Of  course,  the  piohibitory  order  would  exclude  these  cases.  We  also  recom- 
mended thai  no  out-of-door  relief  tdiouid  be  granted  to  able-bodied  widows  with 
one  child  only;  to  wives  or  families  of  militia  men  during  duty;  to  persons 
having  relatives  capable  of  maintaining  them  ;  or  to  persons  living  in  cottages 
or  premises  reported  by  the  sanitary  officer  as  unfavourable  to  health.  Those 
were  the  cases  where  we  recommended  that  no  out-door  i-elief  was  granted. 

1522.  Earl  Spencer.']  Then,  those  new  rules  were  applied  immediately? 
First  of  all,  we  were  told  by  the  opposition,  "  You  must  not  call  them  'rules,' 

they  must  !)e  '  recommendations  we  do  not  mean  to  be  bound  by  them  ;"  and, 
strictly  speaking,  they  were  ri^ht  ;  and  we  altered  tiie  term,  and  hung  up  these 
recommendations  in  tlie  Wiiiting-room  of  ihe  union  and  in  the  board-room. 

152 J.  Was  there  considerable  opposition  to  the  new  administration  ? 
Very  great  indeed,  for  several  years. 

1524.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  any  difference  in  the  action  taken  by  ex 
ofido  guardians  and  elected  guardians  in  that  respect? 

I  think  your  Lordship  was  an  ex  officio  guardian  ;  but  you  gave  us  assistance, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  in  a  very  marked  way  (jn  one  or  two  occasions.  Your 
Lordship  was  in  IreLind  at  the  tin)e  and  could  not  attend,  I  am  aware  ;  but 
from  the  ex  officio  guardiaiis  who  attended  we  got  no  assistance,  but  I  should 
say  the  reverse. 

1525.  This  action  was  principally  taken  by  yourself  and  one  or  two  others,  I 
presume  ? 

Yes. 

1526.  And  you  gradually  instilled  your  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  majo- 
rity ol  the  guardians ' 

1  do  not  think  we  have  instilled  our  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  the  gu.irdians;  we  have  into  some  undoubtedly,  but  we  have  been  suffic  ently 
persevering  to  get  the  practice  of  many  of  the  guardians  to  fall  into  harmony 
with  our  views.  Still  the  ditierence  lietween  St.  George's  in-the-East  and  Brix- 
worth  is  this,  that  the  principle  is  admitted  in  St.  George  s-in-the-East,  and 
1  should  have  no  fear  that  ii  some  of  the  guaidians  were  away  the  law  would  be 
differently  administered  in  St.  George's-in-the-East ;  but  in  Brixwoith  1  should 
have  very  great  fear  of  that. 

1527.  But,  practically,  you  have  no  cases  of  out-door  relief  given  in  Brix- 
worth  ? 

1  think  only  one  slipped  in  last  year ;  but  the  report  states  the  case. 

3528.  Is  this  the  case  :  "There  was  no  addition  to  the  out-door  list  during 
the  last  half-year,  and  this  is  the  fourth  consecutive  half-year  to  which  this 
statement  applies  "  ? 

Yes. 

1529.  Did  you  take  yourself  much  personal  inteiest  in  the  particular  cases? 

Yes,  1  did.  I  visited  with  the  gentleman  who  is  our  present  chairman,  with 
the  Reveiend  William  Bury,  who  was  then  my  rector,  the  Rector  of  Hazelbeach; 
I  visited,  I  think  I  may  say  every  single  case  of  out-door  relief  in  the  Union,  a 
great  many  of  them  in  the  evenings  when  it  was  dark.  1  think  that  took  us  very 
nearly  six  months. 

1530.  Those 
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i'^3o.  Those  were  the  cases  that  had  been  relieved  under  the  former  system? 
Yes. 

1531.  And  did  you  find  that  there  were  a  great  many  that  vyere  improperly 
relieved  ? 

Yes. 

1532.  Will  you  tell  us  w^hafc  has  been  done  with  regard  to  ixiedical  relief  out 
of  doors 

Medical  relief  has  been  entirely  discontinued.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  case 
at  all  of  medical  relief  only.  Of  course  if  an  out-of-door  pauper  were  sick  and 
ill,  oiic  of  the  regular  out-of-door  list,  he  would  be  attended  by  the  doctor; 
but  the  cases  of  relief  in  medicine  only,  were  very  numerous  in  our  Union,  and 
we  have  now  got  rid  of  those  altogether ;  tiiere  is  not  one.  We  have  also 
got  1  id  of  the  giving  of  any  wine,  spirits  or  beer.  There  may  be  a  case  where  it 
is  given  where  a  man's  heart  is  weak,  or  a  person  is  dying,  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  there  is  no  wine,  or  beer,  or  spirits  ordered  for  relief ;  and  there  used  to  be 
a  large  quantity. 

1.533.  But  supposing  the  medical  officer  recommended  for  a  patient  wine  or 
beer,  how  would  jou  deal  with  it? 

The  niedical  officers  do  not  recommend  it,  and  those  that  I  have  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  tell  me  they  are  extremely  pleased  that  we  discourage  its  use. 

1534.  Chairman.]  But  suppose  you  have  the  misfortune,  as  I  should  consider 
it,  to  have  medical  officers  such  as  there  are  in  some  Unions,  who  persist  in 
frequently  reconniiending  brandy  or  beei-  or  wine  as  medical  necessaries,  have 
you  any  means  by  which  you  can  check  that? 

Nothing  but  constant  contest  at  the  board;  I  should  persevere  with  my 
fellow  guardians. 

1535.  Have  you  any  power  to  refuse* it  ? 

Certainly.    The  medical  officei'  can  give  no  order,  he  can  only  recommend. 

1536.  Would  you  consider  ihat  you  would  be  justified  in  superseding  the 
recommendation  of  a  medical  officer  which  he  stateti  to  be  based  upon  his 
medical  knowledge  that  such  things  were  neces'^ary  ? 

Not  in  an  individual  case,  but  i  und^  rstood  your  Lordship  to  put  the  question 
to  me  if  the  medical  man  generally  gave  the  order. 

i.-)37-  I  asked  you  in  what  way  }  0U  would  clieckit,  and  I  understand  that  you 
would  (iO  so  bv  contesting  each  individual  ca^e? 
Yes. 

1538.  But  1  concluded  that  if  the  medical  officer  persisted  in  saying  that  as 
far  as  his  experience  as  a  medical  officer  was  concerned  he  regarded  it  as 
indispensable  that  these  things  were  given,  you  would  have  to  give  them  ? 

1  should  say  to  the  Board,  "  Under  these  circumstances,  bring  the  person  into 
the  house  "  (that  is  what  1  should  try  to  do)  ;  "  do  noi  let  us  get  into  the  habit 
of  giving  this  wine  and  beer  and  drink  ayain."  But  if  there  was  a  ma  i  whose 
action  of  the  heart  failed,  and  tliey  ordered  him  a  tal)le-spoonful  of  !)randy,  we 
should  not  conte.-t  it.  If  we  found  medical  officers  saying  now,  as  they  did  before, 
that  a  wei  kly  gill  of  wine  was  necessary  for  those  persons'  health,  and  or  lering 
it  medicinally  ;  if  any  medical  officer  began  to  do  such  a  thing,  I  should  fight 
the  thing  to  the  best  of  my  power,  and  I  do  not  think  the  man  'aould  have  a 
chance;  I  think  he  would  find  he  coidd  not  go  on  with  it.  But  that  is  one  of 
the  great  recommendations  of  good  administration,  that  you  get  rid  of  these 
cases.  We  liave  gone  through  the  difliculty  of  guardiatis  trying  to  cut  do«n  the 
medical  officer's  salary  as  they  did  the  other  day. 

1 -,39.  Earl  Speitctr  ']^  Although  the  board  do  not  give  wine,  1  st7ppose  there 
are  other  means  very  often  of  the  po  »r  getting  wine? 

1  think  they  provide  it  very  much  themselves  ;  but  almost  in  every  parish,  if 
not  in  every  parish,  an  arrangement  iias  been  made,  which  we  organised  our- 
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selves,  with  the  medical  men  of  the  district  to  take  individuals  or  families  on  at 
a  fixed  sum  for  medical  treatment  only,  provided  the  money  is  prepaid.  That 
has  been  one  way  in  which  the  absence  of  poor  law  medical  relief  has 
been  met. 

1.540.  And  medical  clubs  for  cliildi  en  and  women  ? 
Yes;  aiid  the  men,  if  the)-  like  to  go  on. 

1541.  In  addition  to  the  friendly  societies  r 

Yes;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  friendly  .societies  ;  a  man  may  be  in  a 
friendly  society,  receiving  medical  attendance  from  his  friendly  society,  and  his 
children  may  be  receiving  it  from  the  medical  club. 

1542.  Could  you  have  carried  out  these  reforms  in  the  out-door  medical  relief, 
without  having  had  these  medical  societies? 

They  \\  ould  not  have  been  carried  out  so  easily  ;  these  societies  helped  us  to 
carry  them  out ;  and  upon  that  point,  might  I  say  that  \\  e  broke  up  the  bad  clubs; 
there  have  been  several  benefit  clubs  that  could  not  continue  to  live  ;  their 
terms  were  too  low,  and  their  rules  were  bad,  and  they  have  been  abandoned  ; 
and  tlie  better  class  of  clubs  have  raised  their  payment.  So  that  the  whole 
tone  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  medical  attendance  and  benefit  clubs,  I 
think,  is  very  much  raised  and  improved. 

1543.  Might  I  say  that  all  this  change  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  the 
district? 

it  did  at  first,  and  with  some  people  there  still  continues  a  very  bitter  feeling 
against  those  who  have  carried  out  the  reform  and  are  carrying  it  on. 

1544.  Do  you  think  there  have  been  many  hard  cases;  breaking  up  homes, 
and  so  on  ? 

No,  I  do  not  "think"  about  it;  I  n^ay  say  I  am  sure  there  have  not.  I 
have  jotted  down  just  some  of  them  myself  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Peihaiis  I  may  say  this  much,  that  I  have  had  those  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Committee,  just  revised  and  gone  through  to  see  what  they  were.  Some 
01  them  were  cases  that  were  said  to  have  been  hard  cases,  cases  of  people 
about  whom  the  medical  offici  r  asserted  s-ome  years  ago  that  they  must  die  if 
they  went  to  work,  and  they  are  living  now  and  working  very  well  indeed. 

1545.  Generally  speaking,  you  have  known  a  good  many  cases  of  people 
that  did  receive  out-door  relief,  now  earning  an  independent  livelihood? 

An  independent  livelihood  ;  cases  of  bedridden  people  with  diseases  that  we 
were  told  must  be  fatal,  who  after  the  reliel  was  taken  off  have  ri>en  from  their 
beds,  have  married  and  had  two  or  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  living  just 
behind  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  now. 

1546.  You  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  change  in  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration has  been  beneficial  to  the  people  in  the  union? 

1  think  that  it  has  been  very  beneficial  indeed. 

1547.  This  change  w^as  done  when  people  were  in  good  circumstances? 
Very  much  better  circumstances  as  far  as  wages  went;  when  wages  were 

very  much  higher  than  they  are  now. 

1548.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  apply  a  great  change  like  this  in  a  time  of 
severe  agricultural  depression  ? 

As  a  rule  the  poor  are  much  more  provident  when  times  are  bad  than  they 
are  when  times  are  good,  and  the  law  is  generally,  I  think,  administered  better 
in  the  country  when  times  are  had  than  when  times  are  good  ;  because  when 
times  are  good  the  guardians  in  the  country,  being  for  a  very  large  part  farmers, 
feeling  that  they  are  dicing  pietty  well  themselves  feel,  "  We  will  let  these  people 
have  a  share  of  our  good  things  ;  it  will  not  hurt  us,"  and  they  vote  for  out- 
door relief.  But  when  they  are  pinched  a  little,  economical  views  present 
themselves  to  their  minds,  and  they  are  not  quite  so  free  even  with  the  j)arish 
money. 


1549.  Earl 
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1549.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  I  understand  you  to  say  that  relief  is  refused 
to  persons  who  have  relatives  wiio  are  liable  to  support  them.  Will  you  kindly 
say  what  relatives  are  bound  to  support  them  ? 

The  father  is  bound  to  maintain  the  child  ;  the  child  is  bound  to  maintain  the 
parent ;  the  grand  parents  are  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  grand  children,  but 
grand  <  hildren  are  not  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  grand  parents.  That 
last  is  wholly  an  exce|ition  ;  one  that  1  tried  to  get  altered  ;  but  that  is  the  case. 
A  man  is  liable  if  he  marries  a  woman  with  illegitimate  children,  or  with 
children  by  a  former  husband,  for  the  maintenance  of  those  children. 

1550.  In  the  case  where  a  woman  died,  and  where  a  verdict  of  manslaughter 
was  found  against  the  relievini;  officer,  did  she  die  as  a  matter  of  fact  from  the 
want  of  medical  relief  ? 

I  really  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  think  any  doctor  was  attending  her  ;  she  had 
removed  herself  from  the  care  of  our  docior ;  she  had  taken  herself  out  of  the 
infirmary. 

155  I.  Her  husband  was  able  to  support  her  ? 

If  he  did  not  choose  to  drink  all  his  money  away  ;  or  if  he  was  drinking  it 
away,  and  anybody  would  lru:it  him,  he  could  have  supported  her;  he  was  an 
able-bodied  man,  close  to  her  and  cognisant  of  her  condition. 

1  552.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  against  him  for  leaving  his  wife  without 
support  ? 
No. 

1.553.  Surely  he  was  liable  ? 
Yes. 

1554.  But  nothing  was  done  ? 

He  would  probably  have  bolted  if  anything  had  to  be  done. 

1  '■,55.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  woman  did  die  from  preventible  causes  ? 
If  I  recollect  enough  of  the  case,  the  woman  would  not  have  lived  a  month  j 
she  had  got  a  fatal  disease  about  her. 

1556.  But  her  life  at  any  rate  appears  to  have  been  considerably  shortened 
for  want  ot  medical  assistance  ? 

Her  life  was  shortened  by  coming  away  from  medical  assistance;  by  coming 
away  from  the  good  attendance  she  had  had  in  the  infirmary  into  a  wretched 
room,  where  she  c(>uld  not  possibly  have  been  so  well  treated  as  she  wonld 
have  been  if  she  had  remained  in  the  infirmary. 

1557.  She  died  the  day  after  the  relieving  officer  saw  her  r 

1  think  she  died  within  a  day,  or  two  days,  after  he  told  her  he  could  not  give 
her  outdoor  medical  relief. 

1558.  Did  he  ask  her  to  go  back  again  ? 

Yes,  he  was  bound  to  take  her  back  again  if  she  wi>hed  to  go  ;  but  she  knew 
the  law  perfectly  well,  because  she  had  been  brought  under  its  operation. 

1559.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  You  spoke  of  the  province  of  the  poor  law  in  matters 
of  relief;  could  you  give  any  definition  based  upon  your  large  expeiience  as  to 
what  would  be  the  limits  of  the  province  of  the  poor  law? 

The  relief  of  destitution  without  any  reference  to  character. 

1560.  Then  as  to  cases  suitable  for  charity  as  compared  with  those  suitable 
for  relief  from  the  rates,  would  y<,u  say  that  such  cases  were  generally  those 
where  there  was  a  risk  of  destitution  without  actual  destitution  ? 

In  some  cases  there  nright  be,  and  in  some  there  might  not. 

1561.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  St.  George's- in-the-East  as  to  charity 
being  used  to  relieve  the  rates? 

No,  1  have  never  heard  of  any  complaints.  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  hardly 
any  endowed  charities  in  St.  George's-in-the-East ;  we  are  very  well  off  in  that 
way ;  we  have  only  one  charitable  endowment,  and  that  is  an  educational  one. 

(70.)  z  3  1562.  In 
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1562.  In  tlie  case  of  the  man  who  was  refused  admittance  to  the  casual  ward 
because  he  had  tools,  he  would  have  been  refused  admission  to  the  workhouse 
if  he  had  appHed,  i  suppose  ? 

He  would  have  had  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  if  his  name  had  been 
enter  d  his  case  w  ould  have  been  considered  ;  but  our  relieving  ofHcer  would  not 
enter  iiim  on  the  application  book  ;  he  would  say,  you  have  visible  means  of 
subsistence. 

1563.  After  he  had  sold  his  tools,  if  he  were  srill  out  of  work,  you  would 
have  to  admit  him  r 

If  he  were  destitute,  yes.  1  do  not  say  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  admit 
him,  but  that  he  would  be  admitted;  because  that  raises  tlie  question  of  whether 
the  poor  have  any  "  right  ''  to  relief,  Init  that  is  pei'liaps  getting  into  rather  a 
large  question.  We  have  refused  relief  to  persons  in  St.  George's-in-the  East 
who  ha\e  stated  they  have  been  destitute  who  have  come  before  the  board.  I 
lecollect  one  case  perfectly  coming  before  the  board  when  I  was  tln  re  myself. 
1  atked  the  man,  "  Where  did  you  pass  to-day  ?"    We  knew  very  well  he  had 

been  in  a  [)ublic-house  all  day  at  the  corner  of  lane,  and  had  probably 

been  sleeping  in  a  lodj^ing-house  the  night  before,  and  we  said,  "  You  may  go 
back  to  these  people  ;  they  have  been  taking  yonr  money."  'i'he  man  said  he 
would  go  to  the  docks  and  throw  himself  in  and  die.  13ut  he  diti  not  do  that. 
I  daresay  it  was  a  risky  thing  on  our  pai't  to  do,  hut  we  did  not  admit  his  light 
to  relief. 

1564.  Earl  of  Milltonm.']  What  did  he  do  ? 

1  do  not  know ;  he  did  not  go  into  the  dock. 

1565.  Earl  of  Aberdtefi.'\  I  was  referring  to  the  generally  accepted  fact  that 
the  respectable  working  men  will  not  apply  to  the  workhouse  unless  they  are 
des  itute.  .Assuming  thar  this  man  presented  himself  with  a  bag  of  tools,  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  proof,  would  it  not  ? 

No,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  proof;  at  least  it  would  not  satisfy  a  good 
board  of  guardians  ;  they  would  want  to  know  whether  he  had  not  any  l  esources 
hid  away. 

1366.  But  I  was  referring  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  show  proof  of 
respectable  character  ;  not  a  mere  loafer  or  wanderer? 

We  should  not  take  a  man's  siateaient  of  his  character  as  worth  very  much. 
I  myself  dismiss  the  idea  of  character  altogether  fiom  these  operati(nis.  You 
hav^  no  right  to  rs  lieve  a  woman  of  tiie  very  worst  character  in  any  different 
way  or  in  any  less  liberal  way  than  you  do  a  woman  of  the  best  chara'  ter ;  and 
it  is  the  same  with  a  nian.  The  qualification  for  relief  is  not  character  in  any 
way;  it  should  not  be  affected  by  it.  i  he  qualification  for  relief  and  the  claim 
for  relief  can  only  be  based,  and  is  only  based,  in  the  English  law,  upon 
(.'estitution  pure  and  simple. 

1567.  But  you  say  from  general  experience,  that  admission  to  the  vvorkhouse 
is  a  sufficient  test  of  destitution  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

1568.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Do  you  appi  ove  of  the  practice  of  boarding  out  poor 
children  in  preference  to  iheir  being  brought  up  in  workhouses  ? 

I  do  not  myself,  from  the  inquiries  I  have  made  in  a  few  eases  of  children 
from  London  who  are  boarded  out  in  the  country ;  my  expei  ience  is  very 
limited,  but  I  have  (>nce  or  twice,  in  travelling  about  the  country,  asked  wliether 
any  children  have  been  boarded  out  there,  and  I  have  gone  to  the  children,  and 
whai  I  have  seen  in  the  house  was  not  very  encouraging;  the  food  they  had 
got  before  them,  for  instance. 

1569.  You  do  not  think  they  were  as  kindly  looked  after,  as  far  as  diet  and 
health  are  com  erned,  as  they  would  i  e  in  the  workhouse  schools? 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  think  it  is  another  form  of  out-of-door 
relief.  We  have  cases  of  children  being  almost  ta,ken  from  the  natural  guardians 
It  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  take  a  child  a^ay  from  a  parent  and  put  it 
with  a  sort  of  foster  parent. 

1570.  Has 
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1570.  Has  that  practice  been  largely  resorted  to  in  the  two  unions  of 
St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Brixworth? 

There  is  no  b()ardins.>-out  at  BrixvA  orih,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  bad.  any 
in  St.  George's  in-tlie-Fast. 

5571.  Have  you  evei-  visited  the  large  workhouse  sci)Ools  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  Hanwell  an  i  Southallr 

I  have  visited  our  own  schools  at  Plashet  for  oui'  own  people. 

1572.  Is  that  in  1-  ssex  ? 

In  I'^ssex,  at  West  Ham.  I  might  say  with  regard  to  our  practice  in 
St.  Ge  irge's-in-the-East  that  we  are  very  careful  not  to  oH'end  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  ;  and  although  we  have  very  good  schools  at  Plashet  we 
do  not  pat  our  Roman  Catholic  children  there;  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  So  that  though  we  are  strict  in  the  admlm's- 
tration  of  the  poor  law  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  it  is  nor  a  thoughtless 
adr/iini>tration  ;  provided  the  people  submit  to  tlie  workhouse  test,  we  do  all 
that  we  possibly  can  without  giving  offence  to  their  religious  feelings  or  those  of 
their  rehitions. 

1.573.  Then,  on  the  whole.  I  may  gather  from  your  replies  that  you  do  not 
very  niuch  like  the  practice  of  boarding  out  children  ? 

I  do  not ;  but  1  must  say  it  is  a  question  I  have  not  studied  much. 

1574.  Earl  of  Jersey.]  If,  as  in  the  case  you  describe,  a  widow  has  two 
children  at  home  an(i  her  other  children  away  in  a  school,  is  she  allowed  to  see 
those  children  periodically  ? 

Yes,  unless  the  woman  is  living  in  a  place  where  there  is  scarlet  fever 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

157.5  In  the  case  of  the  head  of  the  family  being  taken  into  tlie  infirmary  for 
illne>s,  is  anything  done  for  the  relief  of  the  rest  of  the  family  outside? 

No.  The  practice  of  taking  the  man  into  the  hou>e  and  leaving  the  woman 
and  children  out  of  the  house  is  a  practice  that  is  followed  under  a  Prohibitory 
Order  ;it  Whitechapel ;  I  think  it  is  called  the  VVhitechapel  order  ;  under  which 
a  man,  the  head  of  the  family,  is  admitted  into  the  house  on  certain  restrictions. 
I  think  he  can  only  take  himself  out  once  a  week,  and  that  with  the  consent  of 
the  guardians,  and  not  be  out  more  than  24  hours  ;  and  then  the  wife  and 
children  do  not  receive  pi -or  law  relief  under  those  circumstances. 

1.576.  In  the  case  of  illness,  and  the  man  being  taken  to  the  infirmary,  what 
would  l>e  done  ? 

If  the  man  wds  taken  into  the  infirmary  in  illness,  the  wotrian  and  family,  I 
think,  would  not  have  out-of-dooi'  relief,  but  I  am  not  clear  about  that.  I  do 
not  think  they  can,  because  I  think  our  numbers  would  increase  then  so 
much. 

1577.  \^0Y A  Sandhurst.']  With  regard  to  emigration,  I  think  you  said  that 
you  organised  a  system  of  emigration  for  a  large  number  of  people  ? 

I  did  not  organise  it;  it  was  organised  by  two  or  three  fcimilies  who  found  the 
money,  but  I  was  called  in  as  an  expert  when  the  money  had  to  be  applied. 
These  oenevolent  people  had  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  emigrate  a 
very  large  number  of  people  from  the  workers  who  were  engaged  iu  ship- 
building, and  they  wanted  somebody  who  was  an  expert,  so  that  they  might 
know  tliat  ihey  were  not  imposed  upon.  I  was  not  a  guardian  of  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  then,  but  I  had  property  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  tiiey 
thought  it  well  to  take  somebody  acquainted  with  the  people  in  that 
district  to  see  these  persons  personally.'' 

1578.  You  say  you  have  never  heard  from  any  of  these  people  any  more 
Not  one. 

1579-  Therefore  you  cannot  say  whether  any  of  them  were  successful  ? 
1  cannot. 

1580.  I  suppose  there  was  no  selection  of  any  trade  or  place  for  them  ? 
(70.)  z  4  Yes 
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Yes,  there  was  an  agent  who  rt-ceived  rhem  I  tldnk  at  Montreal.  They  went 
out  under  a  special  contract  with  Allan's  Shi[)  Company. 

if)8i.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  went  on  to  the  land  ? 

No,  I  cannot  (-ay.  The  history  of  these  people  is  rather  sinf^ular.  Most  of 
thevn,  I  think  I  may  say,  Inid  bi^en  aoricnltuial  labourers  in  Kent,  and  they  liad 
left  their  agricultural  employment  for  work  at  Asiiford,  wheie  there  were  works 
of  the  South  Eastern  Railway.  Th''y  became  rivetters,  and  when  they  heard 
of  The  'I'hames  C'ojnpany  and  of  Dudgeon's  Company  offering  betti  r  wages, 
they  came  to  the  Thame*.  They  firs;  abandoned  the  land,  then  the  railway  work, 
and  then  they  came  to  shipbuilding  in  the  Tliaraes,  wheie  they  were  done  for, 
and  then  thev  emigrated  to  Canada. 

1 582.  Lord  Hoptoun.]  You  told  us  that  you  prefer  private  charity  to  charity 
distributed  by  organised  societies  ? 

Certainly  I  do.  1  do  not  object  to  inquiry  by  organisation  if  a  man  has  not 
time  to  make  the  inquiry  hims(  If,  but  I  think  that  charity  that  goes  far  afield,  to 
find  objects  for  the  exeicise  of  it  is  very  (ioubtful  charity.  I  find  I  have  quite 
people  enough  among  my  own  relations  and  neighbours  to  take  up  all  the  spare 
time  and  money  I  have  for  them. 

1.O8;].  You  tohl  us  that  the  London  Hospital  took  the  paupers  at  a  lower  price  ? 
Lower  than  I  think  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  for  the  services  rendered. 

1584.  Why  did  they  do  that? 

I  suppose  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  charily. 

1.585.  Not  because  they  were  inti  resting  eases  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  ? 

No,  certainly  not  on  that  account;  and  at  the  time  there  were,  I  believe,  adver- 
tisements appt  aring  daily  in  the  "  I  imes  "  or  Standard,"  This  hospital's  in- 
come is  23,000  /.  a  year  below  its  expenditure." 

1586.  hor d  Thrin^.~\  Is  tliere  any  oljection  to  admitting  medical  students  to 
the  infirmary  hospitals  belongin<ir  to  the  unions  ? 

That  is  a  very  difficult  quesiion  ;  it  is  one  I  have  considered  myself  and 
talked  over  with  others  whose  opinion  is  valuable.  I  think  it  would  be 
objectionable  for  one  reason :  You  admit  persons  into  the  wards  of  the 
infirmary  who  are  better  kept  out  of  them. 

1587.  Even  under  any  supervision,  your  opinion  is  that  it  could  not  be  so 
controlled  as  to  be  unobjectionable  ? 

J  think  not;  I  think  tlie  Poor  Law  authorities  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  be  able  to  state  reasons  against  it. 

1588.  Lord  Balfour. j  Would  yon  give  me  the  result  of  your  own  experience 
as  to  the  eti'ects  upon  the -character  of  poor  people  with  wliom  you  h  ive  come 
into  contact  of  a  lax  as  contrasted  with  a  strict  administration  of  Poor  Law 
relief? 

The  effects  that  one  has  generally  observed  oneself  are  that  they  do  not 
subscribe  to  clubs,  or  that  they  subscribe  to  bad  clubs ;  they  are  slow  to 
join  provident  societies ;  those  sort  of  people  hardly  ever  join  provident 
societies. 

1580.  In  districts  where  the  administration  of  out-door  relief  is  what  I 
call  a  lax  one,  it  is  a  great  discouragement  to  all  kinds  of  thrift  among  the 
people  r 

Undoubtedly,  a  very  great  discouragement. 
1 590.  One  of  the  greatest  ? 

I  should  say  as  great  as  it  could  be,  and  a  great  discouragement  also  (as  I 
said  at  the  commencement  of  my  evidence),  to  charity,  true  charity,  on  the  part 
of  the  better  classes  and  the  well-to-do  classes. 

1591.  There 
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1591.  There  was  one  point  of  your  evidence  I  want  to  question  you  upon. 
You  advocate,  if  possible,  the  abolition  of  casuals  as  a  distinct  class? 

Yes. 

1592.  Would  not  that  also  entail  at  the  same  time  a  much  more  stringent 
method  of  dealing  with  that  class  whom  we  call  the  "  in-and-outers  ?  " 

I  think  it  would.  !  think  there  ought  to  be  legislation  upon  that  point. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  let  a  man  come  into  the  casual  ward  of  the 
workhouse,  and  then  take  himself  out  again  just  when  he  likes. 

1593.  Would  you  make  the  law  much  more  severe  upon  tliose  who  are  proved 
by  expei  ience  to  pursue  that  conduct,  habitually  going  in  and  out  ? 

Not  w^hile  the  law  permits  them  to  do  that. 

1 594.  But  I  mean,  would  you  make  the  law  more  stringent  upon  that  point? 
Yes ;  I  should  like  the  law  to  run  in  this  way  :  that  a  man  must  give  some 

notice  before  he  goes  out. 

1595.  But  he  must  give  notice  now,  must  be  not? 

He  must  give  notice,  if  he  wants  to  go  out  with  the  permission  of  the 
guardians ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  walking  out  when  he  likes, 
but  if  he  wants  to  go  out  for  a  day  or  two  days,  then  he  must  give  notice 
and  obtain  consent. 

i  596.  Chairman.']  A  pauper  may  leave  at  any  reasonable  hour  ? 
Yes,  excepting  this,  that  if  he  has  got  children  they  may  say,  "  You  shall  not 
go  out  unless  you  take  your  children  with  you." 

1597.  Lord  Balfour.']  Would  it  be  a  hardship  upon  a  man  who  habitually 
goes  in  and  out  to  force  him  to  give  some  long  notice  before  he  cm  disciiarge 
himself ;  say  24  or  48  hours  V 

'  That  is  to  say,  if  there  was  a  change  in  the  law,  permitting  you  to  treat  ijim 
in  that  way  ? 

1598.  Yes? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  hardship  ;  you  would  know  very  well  that 
a  man  who  had  been  habitually  popping  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  could  be 
receiving  no  benefit  from  it,  and  therefore  it  would  be  no  hardship  to  say  to 
him,  "  You  must  discontinue  your  habit." 

1.599-  What  is  your  practice  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  in  the  payins:  of 
school  fees  ? 

We  have  the  School  Board  there. 

1 600.  You  are  the  fee-paying  authority,  are  you  not  r 

No  ;  the  School  Board  deal  with  those  cases ;  we  have  no  payment  of  fees. 

1601.  Do  you  have  many  children  sent  to  you  by  the  School  Board  to  have 
fees  paid ;  is  it  not  the  practice  and  the  law  that  the  boards  of  guardians  are 
responsible  foi-  the  payment  of  fees  for  children  of  people  who  are  not  paupers, 
but  who  are  in  necessitous  circumstances  ;  they  have  that  power  under  the  Act? 

They  may,  under  the  Act  of  1876,  pay  them,  if  they  choose  to  do  it. 

1602.  Do  your  board  ever  pay  those  fees  ? 

Hardly  at  all  at  Brixworth  now.  I  beheve  that  there  are  one  or  two  cases; 
but  there,  again,  the  practice  of  the  Brixworth  board  is  just  as  different  from 
the  practice  of  other  boards  as  it  is  on  the  out-door  relief  point.  There  is  a 
statement  here  in  o~ie  of  these  returns  of  the  amount  paid  ;  it  is  very  trifling. 

5603.  Chairman.]  Do  you  think  that  the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
under  which  the  relief  is  administered,  require  any  alteration  v.ith  a  view  to 
diminish  the  discretion  of  guardians  as  to  giving  out-door  relief  r 

Yes,  I  think  they  do;  and  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  you  will  lind  a  statement  of  the  points  upon  which  I,  and  those 
who  were  acting  with  me,  thought  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  orders  ;  and 

(70.)  A  A  'we 
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we  pressed  oiu-  views  in  a  deputation  to  the  Pre^dent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Sclatcr-Booth  then,  and  stated  what  weie  the  changes 
we  desired. 

1604.  By  "  we  "  do  you  mean  the.  guardians  of  St.  Georfte's-in-the-East? 
No  ;  there  is  a  Centr.d  Poor  Law  Conference  in  London,  of  which  I  was 

chairman,  and  they  considered  the  question,  and  the  deputation  came  out  of 
that  body.  We  asked  :  ''That  in  oider  to  give  better  effect  to  the  principle  of 
the  Poor  Law,  boards  of  guardians  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws  which, 
when  duly  af)nroved  by  the  Local  Ciovernment  Board,  should  have  the  force  of 
orders  until  revoked  by  authority."  They  refused  that,  and  there  is  the 
Presiilent's  reply  at  length,  which  1  need  not  read.  We  iisked  next;  "That 
the  li  ibilitv  io^  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper  be  extended  to  the  grandsons  of 
the  pauper."  The  Pre.-^ident  said  he  was  inclined  to  receive  that  proposal  with 
favour;  but  no  effect  has  been  given  to  it  in  Parliament  by  legislation.  We 
asked  :  "That  all  relief  be  recoverable  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  within 
a  certain  limit  of  tiir.e  after  the  stopping  of  the  relief."  That,  again,  they  did 
not  see  their  way  to  give  us.  We  asked  :  "  That  a  money  value  should  be  put 
on  all  medical  relief,  in  order  that  it  may  be  recoverable.''  There  is  the 
difficulty  about  granting  medical  relief  upon  the  order.  The  President  told  us 
that  if  we  would  pay  our  doctors  by  cases  w  e  could  put  a  value  upon  our  relief, 
and  we  did  not  require  that  eliange  in  the  law;  so  we  lost  that.  We  asked  : 
"  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  justices  in  petty  sessions,  on  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  officer  of  the  district,  to  order  the  removal  of  an  applicant,  who 
is  without  lodging  or  accominodation,  to  the  workliouse  of  the  union."  We 
.should  have  got  hold  of  some  of  die  worst  cases  of  pi'ostitutes  living  and  dyinn" 
ill  St.  Geori?e's-in  the-East.  That  was  not  given.  We  asked  :  "  That  no  out- 
relief  should  be  given  for  a  longer  period  than  13  weeks  without  fresh  appli- 
caticm."  He  said  we  could  do  that  !"r  ourselves;  and  iie  was  perfectly  right. 
We  asked,  further:  That  boards  ot  guardians  be  emj)owered,  if  they  have  not 
the  j)ower  already  under  Section  13  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1876, 
to  subscribe  to  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  conferences  held  in  the 
various  poor  la^\  districts."  That  is  done  by  a  clause  of  my  own  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Reverend  CHARLES  HENRY  TURNER,  is  called  in;  and  Examined 

as  follows : 

1605.  Lord  Balfour.']  You  are  Rector  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  ? 

Yes. 

i()o6.  How  lono-  have  yon  been  so  ' 
Nearly  six  years. 

if)07.  The  population  of  your  parish,  we  know,  is  one  which  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  to  be  on  the  verge  of  pauperism,  so  tar  as  many  of  the 
people  are  concerned  ? 

I  should  say,  so  far  as  a  very  large  proportion  e,f  the  population  are  concerned. 

1G08.  At  the  same  time  there  is  little  wr  no  out -door  relief,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  the  term,  administered  by  the  guardians  ? 

No;  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  out-door  relief ;  merely  a  few  remnant  cases. 

1609.  Does  that  policy  meet  with  your  concurrence  ;  do  you  believe  it  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  themselves  "i 

Yes,  entirely. 

1610.  What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  against  what  may  be  called  a  lax 
administration  of  out  door  relief 

It  is  a  very  large  question,  but  there  seem  to  be  several  reasons  that  occur  to 
one  at  once.  The  out-door  relief  has  a  great  tendency  to  make  the  poor  more 
improvident  than  they  are  already  ;  it  indisposes  them  to  take  advantage  of 

savings 
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savings  banks  and  provident  clubs.  I  think  there  is  an  example  very  mui  h 
to  the  purpor-e  given  in  Profe-sor  Fawcett's  book  on  tlie  Poor  Law,  in  which  he 
gives  the  case  of  some  miners  about  to  start  a  provident  society,  but  when  they 
found  that  inembers  receiving  relief  from  the  ckib  would  not  be  eligible  for 
poor  law  relief  they  determined  not  to  have  >uch  society.  Then,  again,  I  think 
it  is  very  detr, mental  to  the  mora!  character  of  the  recipients  ;  it  not  only  takes 
away  their  nidf pendence,  but  also  has  a  very  bad  effect  upon  their  relations  ;  it 
prevents  them  from  accepting  their  natural  responsibilities.  The  children,  for 
instance,  ieain  to  think  that  they  have  no  responsibilities  towards  thei.  parents, 
and  that  they  need  not  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age.  And  then,  again, 
another  important  evil  is  that  it  certainly  acts,  that  is  in  my  opinion,  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  population  ;  peisons  are  disposed  to  marry  even  with  more  iniprovidence 
than  tht  y  do  now,  \\  hen  they  think  that  at  anv  rate  they  will  have  our-dnor 
relief  tor  theii'  children  if  they  are  in  distress. 

1611.  Can  you  say  that  the  policy  of  the  guardians  in  St.  George's  in-the- 
East  is  productive  of  any  hardship  ? 

No,  1  think  not.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  organised  administration  of 
charitable  relict  really  brings  to  hear  all  the  relief  that  is  possible  in  St.  George's, 
in  the  circumstances  of  extresne  poverty;  that  is  to  say,  possible  without  doing 
real  injury.  We  have,  as  your  Lordship  is  probably  aware,  in  St.  George's  a 
very  well-organised  system  by  which  we  believe  that  we  give  whatever  relief 
is  possible  to  any  deserving  cases,  TLte  Committee  of  the  Ciiarity  Organisation 
Society  is  in  close  contact  with  the  guardians,  and  any  cases  where  we  think 
real  relief  can  be  given,  that  would  ordinarily  be  t<mched  by  out-door  relief, 
supposing  that  out-door  relief  was  given,  we  really  attend  to. 

16!  2.  One  particular  case  was  mentioned  to  us  to-day,  I  wonder  whether  you 
are  familiar  with  it,  of  a  woman  having  been  refused  ont-door  relief  by  a  relieving, 
officer  and  having  died  ;  a  case  in  which  a  trial  afterwards  endued  r 

I  cannot  recall  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  de;>th  of  the  person,  but  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  when  the  case 
came  into  the  court  the  judge  said  it  was  one  that  ought  not  to  liave  been 
brought  before  him,  and  he  asked  whether  it  had  been  before  the  magistrates, 
and  found  that  it  had  only  been  committed  by  the  coroner's  court ;  and  he 
expressed  his  opinion  tiiat  the  officer  was  not  at  all  to  blame  in  the  matter  ;  and 
I  believe  the  officials  of  the  Local  Goverament  Board  expressed  themselves  very 
strongly  in  the  same  sense,  so  much  so  that  I  understood  they  gave  the  officer 
a  gratuity. 

1613.  Paid  his  expenses,  you  mean? 

i  believe  they  had  not  power  to  actually  pay  expenses,  but  they  gave  him  a 
■  gratuity,  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  being,  in  fact,  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  expenses. 

1614.  You  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  your  parish  are 
upon  the  verge  of  pauperism  ;  is  that  a  state  of  things  which  yon  think  is  irre- 
mediable, or  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  ? 

X  am  afraid,  so  tar  as  the  present  circumstances  of  the  parish  are  concerned, 
1  mean  the  labour,  and  so  on,  that  it  is  irremediable;  it  is  owing  in  great  part 
to  the  failure  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  again  to  the  failure  of  the  London  Docks, 
which  \ou  probably  are  aware  are  very  nearly  empty;  so  that  we  have  a  large 
population,  which,  in  former  days,  was  kept  well  in  labour  by  the  docks  and  the 
sugar  industry,  which  now  is  only  very  casually  at  work,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  present  cure  tor  such  a  state  of"  things.  All  one  can  do  is  to 
give  assistance  vshere  one  sec  s  that  it  can  be  productive  of  permanent  benefit, 
and  do  what  one  can  by  getting  to  know  the  people,  bringing  sympatiiy  to  their 
distress  and  introducing  whatever  brightness  one  can  into  their  lives. 

1615.  Is  the  population  increasing  or  diminishing  in  numbers  ? 

I  think  it  is  very  much  at  a  standstill.  I  cannot  say  what  the  actual  figures 
were  at  the  last  census  as  compared  with  the  census  before. 

(70.)  A  A  2  jGi6.  Do 
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16  i6.  Do  you  see  an  iiiiprovemeiit  or  a  deterioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  during  the  years  that  you  have  been  there  ;  I  me.in,  is  their  general  con- 
ifinbetter  or  worse  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  greater  lack  of  emploj^ment  now  than 
there  was  six  years  ago  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  year's  continuance  of 
the  present  coudiiion  of  things  brings  an  increment  to  the  distress. 

1617.  Is  it  the  case  in  your  district,  as  in  some  others  that  have  been  men- 
tioned to  us,  that  people  marry  at  a  very  early  age,  and  under  improvident 
circumstances,  when  they  have  no  real  prospect  of  being  able  to  bring  up  and 
educate  a  family  ? 

Undoubtedly.  My  own  impression  is  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases  where  there  are  large  families  would  be  found  upon  investigation 
to  be  cases  where  the  parents  had  married  extremely  young,  and  in  many  cases 
during  their  minority.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  quesiion  whether  something- 
might  not  be  done  in  that  matter  to  bring  what  I  suppose  is  virtually  the  law 
to  bear  upon  tlie  subject. 

1618.  What  exactly  do  you  mean  ?  * 

T  mean  that  the  theorv  of  the  law  is  that  a  minor  cannot  marry  without  the 
consent  of  the  j)arents  ;  but  in  pi  actice  it  is  not  at  all  cai  ried  out,  ijecause  there 
is  no  penalty  attaching  to  it  now  as  there  used  to  be.  By  the  old  canon  law 
clergymen  marrying  minors  without  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  parents  were 
subject  lo  a  very  severe  penalty,  but  now  after  publication  of  banns  they  are 
i]uite  irresponsible  in  the  matter. 

1619.  You  do  not  contemplate  a  revival  of  that,  do  yon  ? 

Not  exactly  that;  but  1  think  in  many  cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  prevent 
minors  raarryin^  without  the  real  consent  of  their  parents. 

1620.  How  could  you  set  about  it? 

I  s!:ould  not  have  thought  that  would  have  been  any  very  serious 
difficulty;  the  penalty  before  might  have  been  too  great,  but  it  is  a  reasonable 
thing,  I  think,  to  say  that  no  minister  or  registrar  should  marrj'  minors  without 
having  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

1621.  Would  not  the  result  be  that  there  would  be  no  marriage,  but  that 
the  peopie  would  live  together  all  the  same  r 

In  some  cases  it  might  be  so,  but  in  many  cases  not.  I  think  many  mar- 
riages are  entered  into  in  a  very  thoughtless  manner,  when  a  little  discussion 
with  the  parents  might  prevent  it.  One  comes  across  cases  of  girls  being  induced 
to  marry,  and  hiding  the  fact  of  their  approaching  marriage  from  their  parents. 

*]622.  Chairman.']  Surely  the  registrar  cannot  mairy  now  without  the  consent 
of  the  parent  ? 

Yes,  he  can  after  the  banns  ;  after  a  list  of  the  names  has  been  published  for 
the  legal  time.    I  believe  he  is  under  no  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

^1023.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  parents  do  not  signify  their  dissent,  the  consent 
is  assumed  ? 

Yes  ;  but  the  parents,  unless  they  have  got  some  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  thing  is  occurring,  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  banns  are  put  up, 
because  they  are  usually  put  up  inside  a  small  office. 

1624.  l^o'c A  Balfour.}  1  will  ask  you  a  question  about  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  law;  has  it  now  the  support  ol"  public  opinion  throughout  your 
parish  ;  ]  mean  the  policy  pursued  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so;  1  should  judge  so. 

1625.  Have  you  anyihing  to  say  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  last  fund  raised  at  the  iVJansi(m  House ;  I  mean  as  to  the  effect 
of  it  on  your  people  ? 

The  effect  was  to  cause  a  very  great  deal  of  excitement;  it  was  impossible  to 
exercise  proper  discrimination  ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  think  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  the  Christian  population  applied  for  relief  (all  Jewish  applicants  were  referred 

at 

[*  The  Witness  desires  to  correct  his  answers  to  these  questions  ;  he  was  mistaken  in  stating-  that  the 
Registrar  can  marry  a  minor  without  the  consent  of  the  parent  ;  the  fact  being  that  tlie  Registrar  cannot 
mairy  until  Ssufficicnt  evidence  of  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  has  been  produced.] 
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Ht  once  to  the  Jewish  boaid  of  guardians) ,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  distinguish 
much  between  them.  I  mean  you  could  go  into  questions  of  character,  but  there 
was  nothing-  further.  i\  lot  of  money  was  distributed  ;imong  them,  which  in  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  gave  persons  satisfactory  present  help  ;  but,  as  to  having  any 
permanent  etfect  on  the  population  for  good,  it  had  not  tlie  slightest,  and  it 
only  caused  them  next  year  to  be  very  expectant  and  anxious  for  a  similar 
fund  to  be  started  ;  for  there  was  no  exceptional  distress  in  St.  George's  in  that 
year  at  all. 

1626.  You  are  quite  sure  about  that? 
I  am  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

1627.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  the  Committee  as  to  any  (iirec- 
tion  in  which  either  by  an  amendment  of  the  law,  or  in  any  other  way,  the 
condition  of  things  in  your  parish  could  be  made  belter  ? 

Personally,  I  am  very  much  of  opinion  that  the  only  approach  to  a  s-dution 
of  the  question  is  by  emigration.  I  think  a  great  deal  might  be  done  if  it.  were 
possible  to  make  emigration  lunch  more  easy  and  attractive.  I  mean  to  say  if 
emigration  were  carried  out  by  the  Government. 

1628.  Do  you  mean  emigration  by  State-provided  funds,  or  by  the  guardians, 
or  by  voluntary  agencies  ? 

Not  by  voluntary  agencies,  by  State-provided  funds  ;  but  I  should  have  fancied 
it  was  possible  to  provide  the  money  by  a  loan  to  the  persons  going  to  emigrate, 
makmy  them  at  the  other  side  work  out  by  labour  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
to  them  for  their  emigration. 

1629.  You  mean  that  the  people  who  would  be  emigrated  would  go  with 
their  own  consent? 

With  their  own  consent. 

1630.  Are  those  who  would  be  likely  to  go  such  persons  as  would  be  suitable 
to  push  their  way  in  a  rough  life  ? 

One  very  great  obstacle  to  emigration  is  that  any  persons  who  have  not 
possessed  themselves  of  funds  have  to  beg  a  great  deal  of  money.  They  go  to 
some  emigration  society,  and  are  told  that  they  will  want  10/.,  of  which  tin; 
society  will  provide  4/.,  and  they  have  to  provide  the  otiier  6  /.  themselves ;  and 
they  go  up  and  down  till  they  have  collected  the  money.  That  even  of  itself  is 
very  unpleasant  to  persons  who  have  any  independence  cf  character,  i^ut 
supposing  it  were  known  to  be  possible  for  anybody  who  really  wished  it  to 
emigrate  I  think  emigi-ation  would  be  much  more  taken  up  than  it  is. 

163;.  Is  there  any  extended  desire  on  the  part  of  people  you  have  been 
brought  in  contact  with  to  try  their  fortunes  in  other  countries  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  at  present.  I  think  the  thing  would  require  to  be 
taught  a  great  deal. 

1632.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  its  being  announced  that  assistance  would 
be  given  for  the  purpose  of  emigration  ?  Would  it  not  i)e  rather  to  bring  other 
people  into  the  parish  in  the  hope  of  participating?  If  it  were  done  for  the 
whole  of  London,  would  it  not  have  siujply  the  effect  of  drawing  more  men  to 
London  r 

I  did  not  mean  ;it  all  to  keep  it  to  London,  but  to  apply  it  to  the  wiiole 
country  ;  if  there  were  such  a  system  of  emigration  by  which  persons  anywhere 
in  the  country  could  be  emigrated  to  other  |)arts  of  the  Empire.  I  w  as  not  all 
meaning  to  confine  it  to  London. 

1633.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which  either  the 
State  or  the  ntunicipahty  or  boards  of  guardians  should  provide  funds  ;  perhaps 
you  have  not  considered  that  ? 

I  M^ould  only  roughly  make  a  suggestion.  The  suggestion  I  practically  have 
to  make  is  that  it  might  be  possible  to  advance  the  emigration  money  upon 
a  sort  of  labour  bond,  so  that  if  there  were  great  centres  of  labour  on  ihe  other 
side  in  the  colonies  to  which  persons  emigrated,  the  emigrants  could  work  at 
these  centres  for  a  certain  time  and  so  repay  the  loan. 

(70.)  A  A  3  1634,  Chairman.'] 
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!6,-;4  Chairman]  But  have  you  considereii  whether  these  great  centres  of 
hibour  exist  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  whether  there  are  any  such  gieat  centres  of 
labour  in  the  colonies  r 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  waste  land  still  not  under  cultivation. 

1635.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
preparation  for  placing  these  people  on  the  land,  and  that  that  would  involve  a 
very  difficult  and  costly  operation? 

No  doubt  it  would.    I  did  not  mean  at  all  to  unden  ate  the  difficulty  of  it. 

]63().  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Have  you  ever  considered  the  iiuestion  of  the 
boarding  out  of  paupei-  children-  sending  them  to  homes  in  preference  to  their 
being  educated  either  in  the  workhouse  schools  within  the  unions,  or  in  the 
different  large  workhouse  schools  in  the  Metropolitan  area? 

That  has  not  occurred  to  me  in  ( onnection  with  St.  George's,  because  we 
happen  to  have,  for  St.  George's,  rather  exceptional  schools;  the  schools  are 
small,  and  the  children  are  very  well  looked  after  there  ;  they  do  not  have  the 
appearance  or  character  of  woi  khouse  c  hildren. 

1637.  What  sort  of  numhers  are  there  in  the  scliool? 
I  think  about  300. 

1638.  Where  is  that? 
At  Plashet,  in  Essex. 

1639.  Then  you  have  not  considered  practically  the  ellect  of  it  r 
No,  I  have  not  had  any  pi-actical  experience  of  it. 

1640.  With  regard  to  last  winter,  should  you  say  that  the  destitution  has 
been  exceptionally  great,  or  not  quite  so  severe  as  in  the  winter  of  1886-8/  ? 

I  should  say  not  quite  so  severe. 

1641.  Would  that  be  mainly  due  to  any  revival  of  trade  or  industry  in  your 
district,  or  to  the  weather  not  having  been  s-o  severe? 

The  winter  has  been  an  open  one,  and  no  doubt  last  summer  there  was  more 
work  than  in  the  preceding  summer. 

16 J  2  And  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  prospects  arg  a  little  more  encouraging 
than  they  were  12  months  ago? 

I  think  so,  so  far  as  regards  employment. 

1643.  Earl  of  Jersei/^  Am  I  correct  in  interpreting  some  evidence  you  gave, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  being  in  such  close  relation- 
ship to  the  board  of  guardians,  that  the  board  of  guardians  are  able  to  do 
away  with  out-door  relief  ? 

Yes,  I  think  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  are  able  to  give  relief  where  it 
is  really  necessary. 

1644.  But  I  meant  rather  putting  it  the  othei-  way,  that  the  board  of 
guardians  are  able  to  refuse  out-door  l  elief  ? 

Yes,  and  if  the  relieving  officer  has  a  case  wliich  he  ihinks  should  be  relieved 
he  sends  it  to  us,  to  the  Charity  Orginisation  Society. 

1645.  Then  you  are  able  to  deal  with  it  ? 
Then  we  deal  with  it. 

1646.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Have  you  been  instrumental  in  getting  any  people  to 
emigrate  yourself  ? 

Very  few. 

1647.  With  regard  to  those  you  have  been  instrumental  in  getting  emigrated, 
have  you  done  it  through  a  society  ? 

I  have  not  taken  any  case;  I  have  merely  helped  them  when  they  have  been 
going. 

1648.  Have  you  heard  fronj  them  after  they  have  got  out  ? 
Only  in  one  case,  and  they  have  done  well. 

1649.  You 
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ih49.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  others  whether  situations  were  found  for 
them  ? 

They  mostly  went  to  friends,  inhere  is  one  difficulty  in  St.  Georges-in-the-East 
that  thf  ordinary  labourer  is  not  a  suitable  c  ise  for  emigrati  )n  ;  he  does  not  know 
aiiytliing  about  agiicultural  woik  ;  lie  is  only  accustomed  to  beai-  burdens.  No 
doubt  before  we  could  emigrate  persons  iu  aay  quantity  from  a  parish  like 
St.  George's,  it  would  be  necessary  to  train  thein  at  home,  in  home  labour 
Colonies,  for  instance. 

1650.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  In  the  case  of  the  relief  given  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  supposing  such  was  not  available,  would  the  cases  be  of 
sucli  a  characier  thar  Poor  Law  relief  would  have  to  be  given  ? 

Wc  should  not  lefuse  them  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  unless  we 
thought  that  they  were  distinctly  Poor  Law  cases ;  that  is,  cases  where  nothing 
could  be  done  outside  the  House,  or  cases  where  the  ciiaracter  was  indifferent 
upon  inquiry. 

1 65  I .  [lave  you  had  occasion  to  refuse  many  cases  on  such  grounds  ? 
Yes,  we  do  continually. 

16.52.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  charity  is  in  thi^  union  stepping  in  to  relieve 
tije  rates  to  some  extent  r 

In  that  point  of  view,  yes,  if  your  Lordship  considers  that  it  is  the  proper  use 
of  the  raters  to  relieve  mere  poverty  and  not  destitution. 

1653.  I  was  assuming  that  we  recognise  the  distinction  between  poverty  and 
pauperisn),  and  that  the  rates  are  to  relieve  destitution  ? 

We  do  not  lelieve  destitution  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society  ;  if  a  case 
is  destitute  we  consider  it  should  go  into  the  house. 

1654.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  cases  which  are  relieved  by  charity  are 
not  cases  whicli  strictly  speaking,  the  guardians  would  be  legally  bound  to 
relieve  ? 

No. 

1655.  You  have  had  no  complaints  as  to  the  apparent  relief  of  the  rates  by 
charity  ? 

No,  I  do  not  hear  it  put  in  that  way. 

f  656.  Chairman.]  Are  your  charities  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  or  by  contributions  from  outside  ? 

Very  largely  from  outside,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  persons  in 
the  parish  and  those  connected  with  tiie  parish  owning  property  in  the  parish, 
but  more  largely  from  outside. 

1657.  Then  might  there  not  be  this  objection  raised  to  the  system  which 
exists  in  your  parish,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  responsibilities  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  owners  of  i)roperty  in  the  parish  are  undertaken  by  people  outside 
from  charitable  motives  ? 

That  is  an  objection  that  certainly  might  be  made. 

1658.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  has  stimulated  charity  within  the 
parish  '( 

Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

1659.  ^^'^^^  Balfour.']  Have  you  anything  you  would  wish  to  add  to  your 
evidence  ? 

■  No. 

The  Witness  ib  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Miss  OCTAVIA  HILL,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

i()6q.  Lord  Balfour.']  You  have  had  considerable  experience  of  working  in 
dilierent  ways  amongst  the  class  of  people  who  have  a  great  struggle  to  main- 
tain themselves  outside  the  Poor  Law  r 

I  have  been  at  work  since  1851. 

1 66 1 .  Almost  continuously  ? 
Yes,  almost  continuously. 

i{)62.  And  chiefly  within  the  metropolitan  area? 
Wholly  within  the  metropolitan  area. 

1663.  Of  course,  that  being  so,  you  have  worked  in  districts  in  which  the 
system  of  relief  has  varied  considerably  ? 

The  Poor  Law  relief  or  the  charitable  relief  do  you  mean  ? 

1664.  I  will  explain  myself.  In  some  places  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
the  money  which  is  spent  out  of  the  rates  ;  is  spent  in  out-door  relief,  and  in 
others  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  put  into  the  workhouses  ? 

Yes. 

1665.  Would  you  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  of  the  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  poor  tiiemselve?,  using  the  word  in  its  v/idest  sense,  of  these 
two  systems,  the  policy  of  a  lax  administration  and  that  of  a  stricter  admini- 
stration ? 

I  should  say  that  the  stricter  administration  was  by  far  the  best  for  the  poor, 
and  by  far  the  mo?t  i  t  ally  kind  to  the  poor. 

!(i()6.  And  on  what  do  you  found  ihat  expression  of  opinion  ? 

On  what  I.  see  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  of  the  various  systems  of  relief ;  and 
what  1  shall  say  about  this  is  common  to  both  Poor  Law  and  charitable  relief. 
They  neither  of  them  can  really  meit  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  they  come  in 
as  an  uncertain  eltment  to  discourage'  thrift.  Wherever  you  have  either  charity 
or  Poor  Law,  bringing  doh  s  to  the  poor,  you  discourage  the  habit  of  belonging 
to  clubs,  the  habit  of  saving,  the  habit  of  purchasing  things,  and  possessing 
things  ;  you  bring  side  by  side  the  man  who  has  laid  by  nothing,  and  who  is  well 
cared  for  at  a  time  when  misfortune  comes  to  him,  and  the  man  who  has  sacri- 
ficed something  through  his  time  of  steady  u  oi  k,  and  on  whom  the  whole  burden 
falls  when  misfortune  comes,  he  having  to  spend  his  savings,  whereas  the  other 
man  is  helped  from  outside. 

1667.  When  you  are  administering  isioney  derived  from  a  compulsory  rate, do 
yon  see  any  way  of  discriminating  between  the  provident  man  and  the 
improvident  man  ? 

Of  course  yon  can  discriminate  in  the  first  place  by  offering  the  house  to  the 
one. 

1668.  But  so  long  as  you  are  dealing  with  public  funds,  derived  from  a  public 
rate,  is  it  possible  to  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  ? 

Ko,  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  with  a  compulsory  rate. 

1(169.  Yon  would  regard  that  as  the  province  of  charity  r 

Y"es.  The  Poor  Law  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  destitution ; 
character  is  nothing,  or  ought  to  be  nothing,  to  the  Poor  Law.  But  then  even 
as  to  the  charitable  funds,  they  seem  to  me  a  cruel  kindness  to  the  poor ;  one  is 
glad  of  the  sympathy  they  show,  but  as  to  their  effects  on  the  poor  they  are 
most  disastrous. 

1670.  It  destroys  their  independence  and  self-respect,  you  mean? 

Yes;  and  raises  hopes  in  them  that  cannot  be  fulfilled.  Recipients  build  so  much 
on  the  hope  of  something  coming,  which  probably  fails  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  most  important  to  them. 

1671.  Do 
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1671.  Do  you  know  anytliing  of  the  difficulties  which  liave  been  experienced 
by  those  who  have  tried  to  establish  provident  dlspen^aries  and  medical  relief 
associations  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 

I  know  from  experience  thar  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estabKsh  a  provident 
dispensary  near  our  large  free  hospitals. 

1672.  Which  ones  do  you  allude  tor 

In  Marylebone,  several  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  my  own  friends  tried  to 
establish  a  provident  dispensary,  and  some  of  the  pooi'  were  extremely  eager  to 
join  it,  l)ut  (inlv  a  very  small  proportion,  consequent  (m  the  fact  tliat  there  was 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  giving  free  relief  to  the  out-patients,  and  the  few  people 
who  niight  have  cared  to  bel)ng  to  the  provident  dispensary  were  not  sufficient 
to  keep  it  together;  whereas  in  the  su!iurl)S,  tr)ke,  for  instance,  Hampstead  and 
Battersea,  I  believe  there  are  very  successful  provident  dispensaries  there. 

1673.  You  know  something  of  the  one  at  Hampstead,  do  you  not? 

Mv  sister  is  resident  there,  and  I  know  something  about  it;  the  one  in 
Hampstead  was  successful,  but  ours  in  Marylebone  had  to  be  given  up. 

1674.  Would  there  be,  speaking  generallv,  any  such  difference  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  districts  as  to  account  for  the  comparative  success  of 
one  and  the  failure  of  the  other  ? 

I  should  not  have  thought  so.  There  is  a  report  about  the  provident 
dispensaries  in  the  metropolis,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  all  that  are 
successful  are  suhurban,  because  far  from  a  hospital. 

1675.  Perhaps  you  could  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  that  ? 

Yes,  I  could,  I  daresay.  I  believe  that  the  further  one  goes  from  the  centres 
of  wealth  the  more  independent  the  peojile  are,  tlie  more  providence  there  is, 
Ojud  the  more  energy. 

1676.  All  leading  you  I0  the  belief,  which  you  have  already  expressed,  that 
the  expectation  of  help  without  exertion  tends  to  diminish  the  probability  of 
the  people  exerting  themselves  : 

Quite  so. 

1677.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  like  to  make  to  the  Committee? 

I  do  not  know.  One  feels  very  strongly  inclined  to  urge,  on  all  pos-^ible 
opportunities,  that  people  should  keep  quite  clear  from  any  danger  of  holding 
out  to  the  poor  hopes  that  something  can  be  done  for  them  which  cannot  be  done  ; 
even  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  the  Governmeiit  raise  very  great  hopes  among  the 
people.  You  will  lemember  the  inquiry  made,  I  think  it  was  last  year ;  there 
were  three  districts  in  which  inquiries  were  to  be  made  as  to  the  state  of  the 
poor.  I  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  districts  selected  on  the  day  enumerators 
were  sent  round,  and  saw  a  great  many  of  the  people.  "  Government  had 
taken  it  up  now,"  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  nor'expecting  to  get;  thev 
were  all  very  full  of  hope  about  it,  and  of  course  the  enumerators  had  been 
told  lies  all  through  the  street ;  people  told  me  what  they  had  stated. 

1678.  Did  you  see  the  returns  when  they  were  published  as  a  whole? 
I  saw  a  few  of  them  in  the  districts  I  knew  about. 

1679.  And  when  tliey  were  summarised  it  was  the  fact,  was  it  not,  that  the 
statements  were  of  such  a  kind  that  many  people  returned  their  rent  as 
exceeding  the  whole  of  what  ihey  returned  as  their  income  ? 

Yes,  1  think  that  was  so. 

1680.  That  is  what  you  referred  to  in  saying  that  they  were  untrust- 
worthy ? 

There  were  all  sorts  of  collateral  circumstances  that  changed  the  whole 
character  of  the  case.  In  some  cases  the  parents  would  say  that  they  were  out 
of  work  ;  and  there  was  perhaps  a  grown-up  able-bodied  son  earning  35  s.  a 
week,  bringing  his  money  home,  never  mentioned  in  the  Return  at  all.  So 
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that  very  little  was  gained  by  the  enquiry,  and  very  false  hopes  were  raised  by 
it;  and  ihfit  is  so  whenever  tiiere  is  any  talk  of  Government  action.  A<2aiu, 
the  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  in  tlie  same  way,  raised  extravagant  hopes  ; 
and  it  is  all  speculated  c.n.  The  people  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  themori'  their 
homes  look  miserable  the  more  tliey  ex|  ect  to  get;  and  the  drink  following 
the  distribution  of  the  Mansion  House  Helief  Fund  was  something  fearful. 

1681.  You  are  able  to  state  that  from  jiersona!  knowledge  ? 

Oh,  yes  ;  cind  asj,ain,  that  money  that  was  given  away  by  Mr.  ^'^ontagu 
Williums  not  long  ago  in  Deptford,  was  most  injurious  ;  there  was  one  woman 
who  was  not  sober  for  three  weeks  after  getting  it  ;  another  woman  received 
relief  \\hose  husband  was  in  full  work,  had  never  been  out  of  work  for  20  years, 
he  was  employed  at  the  Victualling  Yard  or  one  of  the  large  places  there ; 
and  one  man  I  knew  received  help  who  had  never  done  any  work  for  four  years  ; 
he  had  b'ved  on  his  wife's  earnings. 

1682.  This  again,  I  understand,  yon  are  stating  from  personal  knowledge  ? 
Fiom  personal  knowledge.    I  was  in  the  street  at  the  time  this  man  came 

back.  He  had  got  the  money;  he  was  quite  drunk,  and  he  was  stamping  about 
the  yard  and  saying  what  lie  h;id  told  the  people  ;  I  do  not  know  whtit  he  had 
told  them,  but  he  had  come  back  with  the  money  quite  drunk.  In  fact,  it  is  our 
terror  when  any  fund  of  the  sort,  is  given  away  in  the  neighbourhootl  ;  the 
onlv  real  way  to  help  tlie  poor  is  to  get  them  to  help  themselves  ;  to  be  side  by 
side  with  them  and  try  to  encourage  them  to  save  and  to  work,  and  to  have 
happy  and  nice  employments  and  airiusements,  and  keep  their  houses  clean; 
of  course  there  is  scope  ior  gifts ;  for  large  gifts  such  as  open  spaces  and  things 
that  the  people  use  in  common,  and  that  can  be  given  once  for  all  to  tnem, 
but  these  miserable  doles  bring  the  people  up  to  London  ;  there  is  no  end  to  it. 
It  is  most  curious  to  contrast  a  London  with  a  country  home.  I  am  working 
in  one  street  v\here  I  suppos-e  if  I  wanted  a  thimble  or  a  knife,  or  a  teapot  or  a 
needle,  there  is  hardly  (me  to  be  had  in  the  whole  place  ;  and  yet  the  men  earn 
when  they  are  in  woik  certainly  from  20 to  2b  s.  a  week,  and  everything 
except  their  rent  is  cheaper  than  in  the  country.  V\  hen  I  go  into  the  house  of 
a  man  in  tlie  country  earning  15*.  a  week,  his  wiie  will  have  all  sorts  of  things 
in  the  house.  The  p^or  of  London  live  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  the  women  are  bad 
housewives  and  do  none  of  their  own  needle-work  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
artizans  ;  I  have  wcjrked  very  little  among  the  higher  classes  of  the  poor  ;  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  casual 
labourer  who  is  in  and  out  of  woi  k  according  to  weather. 

1683.  Absolutely  improvident  in  every  respect  ? 

Absolutely  improvident;  and  we  take  away  almost  every  encouragement  they 
Irave  to  providence. 

1684.  V\'hat,  in  saying  that,  do  you  particularly  refer  to  r 

1'he  chance  gifts  that  come  pouring  in  from  all  sorts  of  kindly  people,  some 
of  them  far  away,  some  of  them  near,  all  their  gifts  uncertain  ;  instead  of  taking 
u})  one  case,  watching  it,  dealing  with  it  thoroughly  as  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  people  just  come  and  give  a  small  dole  ;  the  poor  cannot  count  on  it,  it 
is  neither  income  nor  earnings,  nor  anything  regular,  and  yet  there  is  always  a 
chance  of  it ;  the  temper  it  encourages  is  like  gambling  (which  they  are  very 
fond  of);  and  when  we  have  encouraged  them,  to  trust  to  us  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  are  most  in  need,  we  are  perhaps  in  the  country  out  of  the  way,  and 
we  do  not  go  near  them  at  all. 

1685.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  In  the  case  of  Deptford,  where  so  much  harm  was 
done  by  the  money  given  away,  there  was  supposed  to  be  an  inquiry  into  each 
case,  vvas  there  not  ? 

1  do  not  tliink  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  professed  to  have  much  inquiry, 

1686.  It  was  done  through  the  police,  was  it  not? 

It  was  said  to  be  to  the  police  court  that  the  people  went  up.  The  people 
said  they  had  to  get  a  receipt  from  their  minister,  by  which  they  meant  a  reter- 
ence ;  and  some  of  them  took  this  up,  but  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  of  them 
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I  think  tliere  can  have  been  no  inquiry  ;  certainly  it  must  have  failed  very 
decidedly.  I  do  i;ot  know  whether  they  professed  to  inquire,  but  they  failed  very 
decidedly. 

i6(S7.  They  did  not  inquire  at  the  people's  own  homes,  apparently  ? 
1  do  not  think  .so. 

1688.  You  spoke  of  centres  of  wealth  causing  more  apparent  poverty  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

More  apparent  improvidence  and  want  of  independence. 

1689.  Were  you  referring  to  places  where  there  were  employers  of  labour, 
or  |)la<  es  where  there  w^ere  charitable  people  ? 

I  was  thinking  of  the  richer  parts  of  London.  Contrast  Marylebone  with 
Hoxtoi!  ;  1  think  you  find  much  more  independLUce  in  Hoxton  than  you  do  in 
Marylebone  ;  a  better  tone  among  jjeople,  more  expectation  that  they  are  going 
to  beai-  their  own  burdens 

i6qo.  Chairman.']   In  fact,  in  a  district  like  Marylebone  there  are  great 
facilities  for  begging  or  receiving  doles? 
Yes  ;  look  at  the  singers  in  the  street. 

1691.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  vast  majority  of 
people  w^ho  are  in  the  habit  of  begging  are  undeserving  in  the  sense  lliat  they  could 
get  work  if  they  tried,  but  they  do  not  try  ? 

I  never  give  to  them.  I  should  not  have  the  smallest  belief  that  they  were 
good  cases.  I  do  not  think  I  should  feel  at  all  inclined  even  to  enquire  into 
the  cases,  so  I  could  not  say  from  my  own  experience  whether  they  are. 

1692.  Do  you  think  that  more  stringent  measures,  either  through  the  police 
or  otherwise,  could  be  taken  to  check  the  system  of  l)egging,  whether  by 
singing  or  any  other  profession  of  poverty? 

1  should  be  very  glad  to  see  such  taken  ;  but,  of  coui'se,  the  public  have  it  very 
mucii  also  in  thtir  own  hands  ;  if  they  v\  ould  not  encourtige  begging,  it  vvould 
not  continue  as  it  is.  One  hears  of  people  getting  a  great  deal  in  that  way  ;  I 
do  not  know  how  f^r  it  is  true,  but  one  always  hears  that  they  receive  a  very  great 
deal. 

1693.  In  reference  to  the  hospital  relief,  do  you  consider  that  the  system  of 
out- patient  relief  is  mischievous? 

\VithouL  inquiry,  yes,  certainly,  on  its  present  scale.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  see  the  out-patient  department  of  the  large  hospitals  reformed.  I  think,  in 
every  way,  it  would  be  very  much  better;  I  do  not  think  they  have  lime  to 
give  proper  attention  to  the  cases  they  have,  from  the  habit  of  giving  relief  to 
everybody. 

1694.  There  is  practically  no  inquiry 
Is  one. 

1695.  A  large  crowd  of  people  attend,  and  the  doctors  do  the  best  they  can 
in  the  time  ? 

Yes ;  in  some  cases  there  are  out-patients'  letters,  but  they  are  <.'iven  in  great 
numbers. 

1696.  Do  you  ti:ink  many  people  resort  to  that  kii.d  of  relief  from  the 
hospitals  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  it? 

Undoubtedly,  to  pay  for  it  in  some  form  or  another ;  not  to  pay  at  the  moment 
they  are  ill,  but  to  pay  in  the  form  ot  subscribing  to  provident  dispensaries. 

1697.  Do  you  see  any  increase  of  a  feeling  among  the  people  that  even 
outdoor  relief  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  J  do.  I  think  people  are  very  ready,  increasingly  reac'y, 
to  accept  either  charity  or  any  other  relief  that  there  is  at  hand. 

1698.  People  who  would  think  it  derogatory  to  go  to  the  workhouse  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  think  it  derogatory,  but  they  would  i^ot 
choose  to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
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1699.  They  would  object  to  the  resid(>nce  ? 

Yes,  they  'would  object  to  the  rea.dence,  and  tiiey  would  think  it  disagreeable. 
I  should  say,  speaking  geneiaily  altout,  the  condition  of  tin-  poor  of  London, 
that,  since  I  can  recollect,  their  condition  has  markedly  improved.  They 
])a\  e  better  rooms,  more  of  then),  more  appliances  in  them  ;  better  schools, 
betier  clothes,  better  food,  even  less  drink,  decidedly  less  drink  ;  but  that  their 
temper  is  more  dissatisfied  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  {  hope  it  may  only 
be  a  transition  stage,  but  that  is  where  they  seem  to  me  v»'orse.  They  are  more 
di.'-sati?fied,  and  they  expect  a  very  great  deal  from  other  people,  and  they  are 
rather  less  thrifty. 

1700.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  owing  to  the  indiscreet  methods  of" relief  that 
have  been  rather  commen  during  recent  yeurs  ? 

Yes.  I  think,  you  know,  that  many  more  educated  people  are  coming 
fbrwcird  fo  care  about  them  and  sympathise  with  them  and  so  on,  and  are  taking 
the  tone  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it  (which  it  certainly  is),  and  the  poor  feel  it 
and  see  it  and  say  it,  and  they  expect  help  to  come  in  forms  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  tiiat  it  will  really  be  helpful  to  them. 

1701.  But  has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  special  distress  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade  ? 

Of  course,  one  hears  a  very  great  deal  about  it,  and  it  is  a  question  very 
difficult  to  generalise  about. 

t702.  But  is  it  not  inevitable  that  in  a  time  of  depression  of  trade  many 
pers'  ns  will  be  out  of  employment  who  would  otherwise  obtain  work  ? 

At  the  same  time,  you  know,  at  the  very  time  you  are  hearing  of  all  this,  you 
see  crowds  of  the  poorest  in  the  public-houses. 

1703.  Chairmar/.~\  Are  you  of  opinion,  notwiihstanding  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  in  some  quarters,  that  tl'ere  is  any  ground  for  saying  that  the 
condition  ol' the  labouring  population  in  London  is,  as  a  whole,  worse,  or  that 
there  has  been  exceptional  distress  during  the  last  five  years. 

(31  course,  people  have  st;itistics,  and  they  seem  to  be  sure  about  the  depres- 
sion. 1  do  not  know.  I  look  at  a  small  area  very  attentively,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  1  see  much  difference  in  the  number  of  people  out  of  work.  Of  course, 
there  are  always  people  out  of  work  in  Loudon. 

1704.  Have  you  seen  any  statistics  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  which  go  to 
prove  an  increase  of  poverty  in  London? 

No.  1  do  not  think  1  feel  so  sure  about  it  at  all.  If  I  judged  from  my  own 
exj  erience,  I  should  not  have  said  that  there  had  been  any  exceptional  want 
au)c  ng  the  people. 

1705.  To  a  certain  extent  there  has  been  increased  pauperism  in  London,  as 
we  know  from  the  Returns 

Yes. 

1706.  But  if  there  was  anything  like  a  widespread  distress  in  London,  would 
it  not  be  shown  in  very  much  higher  figures  ? 

That  is  what  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  returns  of  pauperism  do  not  show 
veiy  exceptional  distress.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of  vi  riting  and 
talking  about  it,  and,  of  course,  it  is  rather  airogant  for  me,  with  but  a  small 
area  under  my  view,  to  say  anything  about  it ;  but  just  locking  at  it  from 
my  own  point  of  view,  I  should  not  say  thai  there  was  exceptional  want.  Of 
course  there  are  always  a  certain  number  out  of  work. 

1707.  Earl  of  Alerdcen.]  1  suppose  anything  which  causes  an  expectation  of 
relief,  such  as  a  Mansion  House  Fund,  must  cause  di-tress,  because  it  will  bring 
a  number  of  people  in. 

Yes,  it  does  bring  people  in  from,  the  country  ;  that  is  one  very  sad  thing 
about  it. 

1708.  Would  you  say  that  the  habit  of  receiving  charitable  doles  is  almost  as 
deleterious  as  receiving  relief  from  the  lates  where  it  is  available? 

Yes ; 
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Yes ;  if  it  comes  from  a  large  fund,  such  as  the  Mansion  House  Fund  ;  it  is 
very  bad,  as  bad  a?  relief  from  the  rates.  Where  it  comes  from  human  beings 
to  human  beings  there  is  always  something  in  the  feeling  that  does  good  ;  there 
is  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy. 

1709.  You  refer  to  such  an  administration  of  charity  as  that  by  the  Relief  of 
Disti  ess  Sociefy  by  almoners  ? 

Yes  ;  the  alimojiers  go  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  see  them,  and  show  a 
cei  tain  amount  of  human  sympathy. 

1710.  You  would  not  wish  to  see  that  kind  of  administration  reduced  ? 

1  should  hke  to  see  the  whole  body  of  charitable  relief  altogether  altered  in 
character.  I  do  not  believe  that  doles  are  doing  the  poor  any  good  at  all, 
whether  they  come  from  one  person  or  another.  I  do  not  believe  in  gifts  of 
bread  and  coals  <ind  clothes  and  boots  as  benefiting  the  poor.  I  do  not  say 
there  never  hiis  been  an  age  when  they  have  done  good,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
are  what  are  want' d  now  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  1  think  the  poor. want  large 
and  intelligent  help.  For  instance,  the  training  of  children  in  industrial  schools 
seeujs  to  me  a  very  good  form  of  help.  There  is  a  large  scope  for  gifts,  but  not 
for  gifis  of  the  kind  I  was  referring  to  just  now. 

1711.  I  recognise  the  justice  of  what  you  say  about  the  mischief  of  doles  iu 
that  sense,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  v/hat  advice  do  you  give  where  you  meet 
with  a  case  of  honafide  distress,  where  a  person  through  no  fault  of  his  own  has 
lost  employment  and  has  no  means  ol  livelihood ;  what  do  you  recommend  in 
such  cases. 

I  do  not  find  them  very  abundant.  I  should  take  each  case  on  iis  merits.  I 
think  my  advice  to  anybody  would  be,  do  not  deal  with  a  case  unless  you  mean 
to  take  it  up  thoroughly  and  carry  it  through  ;  have  a  plan  about  it. 

1712.  Do  you  find  in  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  that  there  has 
been  any  considerable  immigration  from  the  country  during  the  present 
year  ? 

Not  only  during  the  present  year,  but  always,  there  are  people  coming  up. 
One  is  rather  soiry  to  find  it. 

1713.  You  allude  to  people  from  the  rural  districts? 
Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  coining  into  London. 

1714.  Lord  Balfour.\  You  have  used  the  expression  in  one  or  two  recent 
answers  "  my  district ;  "  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  upon  the  n'otes  what  you 
call  your  district  ? 

I  have  several,  scatJered  over  different  parts  of  London. 

1715.  Perhaps  you  would  specify  them  ? 

I  have  districts  m  Deptford,  Southwark,  and  Marylebone.  A  great  deal  of 
my  foruier  work  is  very  much  out  of  my  hands  now,  and  those  three  are  the 
parishes  I  have  most  personal  connection  with  now. 

1716.  Farl  of  Strojford.']  Have  you  taken  much  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
education  and  the  training  of  pauper  children  ? 

I  have  never  been  guardian  or  manager  of  a  school.  I  have  watched  the 
boarding-  out  system  on  a  very  small  scale  only. 

1717.  What  is  your  opinion  on  it  ? 

Verv  strong  indeed  in  favour  of  it  with  regard  to  girls  ;  I  do  not  knou  about 
boys,  but  for  girls  I  think  if  you  want  to  break  the  heredirary  pauperism, 
nothing  else  is  efi'ect Mill.  The  cases  of  boarding-out  1  have  known  have  been 
most  satisfactory  ;  they  are  not  ve/y  numerous  but  those  I  have  kno\^n  are  very 
successful. 

1718.  And  do  you  think  tliere  is  adequate  supervision  of  them  afierthey  have 
been  boarded  out  ? 

In  tlie  cases  I  have  known  there  has  been.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
important. 
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1719.  On  the  whole,  then,  vou  speak  very  favourably  of  your  opinion  and 
experience  ? 

Yes,  veiy  strongly  indeed  ;  I  should  be  in  favour  of  boar<ling  out.  In  facb, 
all  one  sees  among  the  poor  makes  one  see  that  tlie  institution  should  yield  to 
the  family. 

1720.  In  short,  it  is  substituting  home-life  for  the  workhouse? 
Yes. 

1721.  i  arl  of  Hopefoun.j  I  suppose,  although  there  is  not  an  enormous 
number  of  people  actually  out  of  work,  yet  the  wages  are  very  much  less  than 
they  were? 

No.  I  have  often  thought  thrit  it  was  rather  curious;  you  see  the  skilled 
workman  asking  the  same  rate  of  wage.  One  would  have  thought  that  there 
was  depression,  that  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  almost  everything, 
however,  has  gone  down  in  price  except  wages.  1  am  speaking  of  the  ski'led 
workman  now,  and  he  asks  at  least  as  high  wages  as  he  has  ever  asked,  and 
one  sometimes  wonders  whether  the  wages  will  not  have  a  little  to  decrease 
before  trade  is  started  agam.  Of  course  that  is  not  a  question  for  rue;  but 
wages  have  not  gone  down,  no  class  of  wages  that  I  know  of. 

I  722.  I  suppose  the  class  of  peo{)le  you  are  connected  with  are  not  the  actual 
high-skilled  artisans? 

No  ;  but  the  other  wages  have  not  falltn.  There  may  be  more  out  of 
employment  ;  that  I  cannot  say;  but  men  are  asking  as  much  hour  by  hour 
and  day  by  day  as  ever  they  did.  When  bread  was  1 1  d.,  the  wages  of  an 
in  London  unskilled  labourer  were  lower  than  they  are  now,  when  it  is  8  d. 

I  723.  Even  wlien  in  comparative  v/ant,  will  they  stand  out  for  wages? 
Yes,  markedly,  and  wiih  a  very  strong  feeiing  indeed  about. 

1724.  They  will  rather  take  no  employment  than  fall  back  on  a  lower  wage? 
I  have  seen  men  go  away  rather  than  take  even  slightly  lower  wages ;  that  is 

a  point  of  honour,  1  believe. 

1725.  They  will  rather  go  to  charity  ? 

Oh  yes,  certainly  they  would,  many  of  them. 

I  726.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  last  winter  about  starting  relief  works 
for  the  people  out  of  employment ;  do  you  a[)prove  of  that  ? 
Certainly  not. 

1727.  1  suppose  it  is  merely  relieving  them  for  a  time? 

Yes,  there  are  many  objectiDus  to  relief  works.  So  marked  is  the  cheapness 
of  things  now,  that  you  can  bring  a  smile  on  to  anyone's  face  when  they  are 
talking  about  bad  times  if  you  say,  "  Everything  is  very  cheap."  "  Yes,"  they 
say,  "it  is,"  and  the  wages  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  who  are  in 
work  will  now  purchase  more  than  a  man  s  wages  would  get  when  things  were 
dearer.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  condition  of  things  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. One  would  like  to  see  the  homes  very  different  from  what  they  are  ;  but 
certainly  since  I  have  known  London  the  progress  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  is 
very  marked. 

I  728.  Earl  of  Jersey  P\  Do  you  find  that  ihe  houses  are  better? 
Yes. 

1729.  Is  that  going  on  ? 

Steadily  going  on  ;  and  the  people  are  more  accustomed  to  comfortable 
appliances.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  you  could  hardly  persuade  them  to 
have  an  oven,  and  now  ihey  say,  "What!  no  convenience!"  and  they  turn  up 
their  nose  and  walk  out. 

1730.  Are  the  rents  higher  ? 

They  have  slightly  fallen  of  late.    They  rose  at  one  time  since  I  remember, 
and  then  they  slightly  fell. 

1731.  Chairman.']  I  know  you  have  considerable  experience  as  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor  in  London.    Have  you  corne  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  possible  to 
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provide  a  decent  habitation  for  the  poorest  of  the  people  at  a  rent  which  would 
pay  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  house  !' 

Yes,  T  think  so.  Tl)e  amount  of  accommodation  would  hardly  come  up  to 
one's  standard  in  the  country,  you  know,  but  it  would  be  a  marked  improvement 
upon  wh-it  they  have. 

1732.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  build  a  decent  house  (or  the  poorest 
people  at  any  rent  which  would  compensate  the  builder  ? 

i  should  think  so.  The  problem  of  making  houses  in  l^ondon  pay  is  in- 
creasingly difficult.  Rates  have  gone  up  and  rents  have  slightly  gone  down, 
and  then  there  is  such  a  very  large  quantity  of  property  unlet  now,  which  used 
not  to  be  so;  therefore,  as  to  its  paying,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  ;  one  must 
know  what  the  conditions  of  the  parish  are,  and  how  much  must  be  really  set 
aside  for  unlet  rooms. 

1733.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  amount  of  mi'^ery  caused  by  large 
clearances  of  the  poor  quarters  of  London,  and  consequent  crowding  of  the 
inhabitants  into  other  parts  of  London  ? 

INiot  latterly,  so  far  as  I  know. 

1734.  Lord  Thring.  ']  Supposing  a  person  had  no  time  to  personally  take  up 
charity  as  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  supposing  him  to  have  a  great  deal  of  money 
what  should  you  recommend  it  to  be  given  to? 

Rather  large  things.  Unless  he  knows  anyone  well  who  is  working  among 
the  po  )r,  and  whose  hands  he  can  strengthen,  I  should  say  let  him  look  out  for 
large  things  like  open  spaces,  and  things  which  are  a  radical  help  to  large 
bodies  of  the  poor.    I  do  not  think  he  can  deal  with  individual  cases. 

1735.  Should  you  recommend  him  to  subscribe  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  ? 

■  I  sliould  certainly  say,  subscribe  to  that,  but  not  to  the  relief  fund  of  it. 

1736.  Otherwise,  if  you  could  not  administer  cliarity  personally,  you  would 
administer  it,  through  the  people  you  knew  ? 

There  are  very  few  people,  I  know,  whom  I  would  trust  with  money  to  give 
wisely  to  the  poor.  I  would  say  give  it  to  industrial  schools;  give  it  to  such  a  place 
as  the  Boys'  Home  at  Church  Farm.  East  liarnet,  and  you  would  do  unrniliLiated 
good;  there  are  a  number  of  those  schools  of  the  greatest  use.  You  can  put 
the  children  of  widows  there,  and  get  a  really  well-educated  member  of  the 
family,  who  is  a  centre  of  good  to  it  foi'  life.  There  are  training  ships  for  boys ; 
preparation  for  work  is  an  unmitigated  good. 

1737.  J  am  afraid  that  some  of  them  are  mismanaged  sometimes,  are  they 
not 

Yes  ;  but  much  may  be  said,  too,  in  favour  of  pensions  for  the  old,  who  have 
been  provident,  1  could  well  find  out  good  institutions. 

173S.  Would  you  give  it  to  the  London  hospitals  ? 

I  should  like  the  out-patients'  departments  of  the  London  hospitals  to  reform 
themselves. 

1739.  Karl  S'pcncer.'\  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  London  has  improved  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  at  the  same  time  that  you  did  not  think  there  was  greater 
thrift? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ought  10  say  so.  One  sees  by  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  how  very  much  is  saved;  but  among  tlje  class  1  am  dealing  with,  I 
cannot  see  any  signs  of  it. 

1740.  How  did  the  improvement  come  about  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  r 
Wages  have  risen ;  and  I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  teetotal  organi- 
sations. Bad  as  druiikenness  is-,  it  is  certainly  less  than  it  was  ;  and  I  think  it 
is  possible  that  the  Board  Schools  are  telling  on  the  people  ;  the  children  are 
surrounded  with  nice  influences,  and  a  greater  number  of  them  are  in  school ; 
and  that  will  tell.  Things  are  very  cheap.  Look  at  the  quantity  of  fruit  that 
comes  to  London.  Their  diet  varies  so  much  more  than  it  used  to  do.  Look  at 
the  quantity  of  flowers. 
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1741.  In  some  sense  there  is  an  improvement  then  ? 

In  ilu'ir  spending  the  money  in  that  ivay.  if  yon  call  it  thrift ;  I  rather  meant 
hy  thrift  Liying  up  something  for  the  difficulties  of  another  time. 

1742.  They  appreciate  a  better  standard  of  living? 

Yes,  I  suppose  they  do;  one  wishes  their  standard  was  still  higher.  But  I 
think  they  do  appreciate  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

1743.  And  you  attach  great  importance  to  the  effoi  ts  t!iat  have  been  tnade 
for  giving  them  improved  (.hvtUings,  and  doing-  away  with  some  of  the  old 
courts  r 

Certainly ;  doing  away  with  some  of  the  old  courts.  I  think  the  building 
is  pretty  well  started  now  ;  I  think  the  model  dwellings  set  the  fashion,  and 
proved  that  good  dwellings  would  pay,  and  the  bidlders  h;ive  now  learnt  how  to 
meet  the  want,  and  that  we  may  quite  leave  them  to  do  so. 

1744.  And  when  the  people  get  into  these  improved  dwelling!^,  there  is  a 
marked  improvement  in  their  own  condition  : 

That  depends  a  great  d'  al  on  the  management  of  the  dwellings,  especially  the 
blocks.  A  block  of  buildings  requires  a  great  deal  of  management.  You  bring 
together  a  vast  number  of  people  using  a  (criain  immber  of  things  in  common, 
and,  if  those  i)eople  are  not  civilised,  they  drau  <>ne  another  down  very  much 
indeed,  and  the  bhicks  will  be  worse  than  tlie  hou^^es  a  great  deal.  So  that  a 
great  deal  depends  on  management. 

1745.  A  great  deal  of  your  work  lies  among  those  people  who  are  not  in 
improved  dwellings  ? 

Yes,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  put  th»^  rougher  people  into  the  blocks. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  money,  as  most  people  think  ;  tlie  difficulty  of  getting 
the  lowest  class  into  the  blocks  is  not  a  question  of  money,  but  a  question  of 
how  they  will  live  if  they  are  brought  into  what  1  may  call  a  rather  more 
highly  organised  life,  where  they  use  things  more  in  common. 

1746.  Tht-n  also  many  would  not  be  able  to  get  work  enough  to  support  them 
in  that  position  ? 

No,  tlie  rent  is  not  the  difficulty,  but  the  habits  of  the  tenants  ;  for  instance, 
the  staircases  are  all  used  in  fomnion.  If  you  hav(?  a  drunkard  who  fails  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  staircase  on  Saturday  night,  the  other  people  do  not  care 
to  climb  over  him;  if  he  is  in  his  own  cottage,  dis  ressing  as  it  may  be  to  his 
wi^e,  she  alone  sutlers.  If  3'ou  have  a  block  where  120  faudlies  are  accom- 
modated, and  some  of  the  children  use  very  dreadful  language,  they  injure  all  the 
rest.  If  a  man  with  delirium  ti  emens  rages  on  the  balcony,  the  sound  re-echoes 
through  the  whole  building. 

1747.  What  all  those  difficulties  lead  to  is  that  the  poorest  do  not  go  into 
those  dwellings? 

The  roughest  do  not.  And  thus  you  may  have  beautiful  dwellings  unoccu- 
pied side  hy  -ide  with  fearful  overcrowding,  in  the  low  court;  and  people  go 
into  the  court  and  say,  "  VV hat  a  dreadful  want  there  is  of  dwellings!"  and 
near  by  there  are  dwellings  standing  half  empty. 

1748.  Are  not  the  dwellings  filled  by  a  better  diss  ? 

In  some  instances  ;  but  not  necessarily,  because  they  can  pay  the  money. 
Room  by  room,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  improved  dwellings  are  not 
dearer,  sometimes  they  are  cheaper  than  the  dieadful  ro;>ms  in  the  old  courts. 
But  the  standard  of  living  is  higher  in  the  dwellings,  so  that  yon  cannot  get  the 
roughest  accepted  as  the  tenants.  The  character  of  the  tenant  is  very  often  the 
question. 

f  749.  Are  a  great  many  of  these  improved  dwellings  in  blocks  in  consequence 
empty  ? 

A  quantity.  In  Southwark  there  are  quantities  of  tenements  standing 
empty  ;  in  Deptford  the  same  ;  it  is  rather  from  a  different  cause,  perhaps,  in 
Deptford     But  in  many  districts  tl;ere  are  a  great  number  of  rooms  empty. 

1750.  Would 
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1 750.  Would  not  the  better  class  of  people  who  have  not  got  these  weaknesses 
be  drawn  to  these  pLuies  ? 

Where  the  better  class  want  to  live,  they  do  fill  them.  There  are  certain 
dwelhngs  always  full — Sir  Sydney  Waterlow's  almost  without  exception. 

1751.  Will  they  not  gradually  get  filled,  though  they  may  be  empty  for  a 
certain  time  ? 

Let  us  hope  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  builders  are  not  over-building  now; 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

1752.  What  do  you  say  as  to  what  has  been  rather  a  new  system  in  London  ; 
having  improved  workhouse  hospitals  ? 

You  mean  what  we  call  infinrjaries ;  I  have  no  special  experience  of  that 
at  all. 

1753.  You  do  not  know  whether  people  who  ought  to  get  medical  relief 
independently  go  there  on  account  of  the  great  comfort  they  get  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  fact ;  J  should  not  at  all  wonder  at  it. 

1754.  I  thought  you  might,  as  you  drew  attention  to  the  effects  of  the 
hospitals  ? 

The  out-patients  I  was  referring  to. 

1755.  Earl  of  Milltoun.]  What  do  you  chiefly  object  to  in  the  management 
of  the  London  hospitals  ? 

Only  that  the  out-patients'  de[)artment,  as  at  present  organised,  entirely  cuts 
out  all  possibility  of  provident  dispensaries  being  established,  and  looking  at  the 
large  number  of  cases,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  they  would  do  better  to  deal  more 
thoroughly  with  a  smaller  number  of  cases  ;  with  a  selected  number  of  cases. 

1756  You  think  that  they  are  too  universal  in  their  charity  ? 
Quite  so. 

1757.  I^ut  still,  looking  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  charity,  and  not  as  a  matter  of 
Poor  Law  administration,  do  not  you  think  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  to 
be  able  to  get  medical  relief  without  payment  ? 

If  you  do  not  look  upon  medical  relief  as  a  thing  that  people  ought  in  a 
measure  to  provide  for  themselves ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  an  anomaly  to 
provide  all  your  poor  pe('i)le  with  medical  relief  free.  You  do  not  do  it  in  the 
country  where  the  wages  are  much  lower;  why  should  you  assume  that  all  the 
working  men  in  London  are  to  have  all  their  families  provided  for  in  this 
respect  ? 

1758.  But  without  assuming- that  all  are  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
do  not  you  think  one  might  fairly  assume  that  a  good  many  are  ? 

Thru  I  think  you  should  see  that  you  get  the  right  people.  If  hospitals 
separated  their  in-patient  and  out-patient  fund,  I  should  feel  more  confidence 
about  giving ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity  their  providing  free  out-patients' 
letters  upon  such  a  scale. 

1759.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Peabody  Buildings? 

None,  but  from  just  having  been  over  them  once  or  twice,  and  knowing 
a  few  people  who  live  in  them. 

1760.  Have  they  worked  successfully  amongst  the  poor? 

I  should  have  thought  so,  and  they  are  among  the  buildings  that  are  almost 
always  full. 

1761.  Is  that  because  they  are  less  strict  in  their  inquiries  as  to  character  ? 
ISfo  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  a  great  deal,  because  they  are  being  helped  by  a  huge 

donation;  they  are  let  a  little  under  what  be  a  remunerative  price  to  capitalists. 

1762.  I  thought  the  trustees  avoided  doing  that  ? 

They  do  not  pay,  I  think,  the  same  per  centage  that  capitalists  would  be 
willing  to  take  for  their  money.  Of  course  that  must  influence  the  rents. 
The  managers  must  feel  that  there  is  an  element  of  charity  in  it,  because  thev 
limit  the  amount  of  wages  that  a  man  may  earn  in  order  to  gain  admission. 

(70.)  C  c  1763.  That 
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1763.  That  is  in  order  to  bring  it  witiiin  reach  of  the  poor  ? 

'J  hat  seems  to  me  rather  a  pity  ;  I  should  have  Hked  them  to  be  on  a  self- 
supporting  footing  ;  I  am  sorry  they  have  not  put  their  buildings  on  a  remune- 
rative footing. 

i7('>4.  I  understood  that  they  were  on  a  remunerative  footing  ? 

Tliey  pay  some  interest,  but  I  think  the  managers  have  to  be  very  particular 
about  character  of  the  tenants.  They  are  very  strict  and  very  wise  about  their 
management ;  as  far  as  1  have  seen  them,  they  succeed  very  well. 

176.5.  The  empty  hlocks  that  you  spoke  of,  are  they  buildings  let  out  of 
flats,  or  small  houses,  separate  houses  ? 

Let  in  tenements,  large  blocks  of  buildings. 

1  766  Let  in  flats  ? 
Yes. 

1767.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  which  are  empty,  I  understand  ? 
Yes. 

1768.  Is  that  because  of  tiie  strictness  of  the  inquiries  into  the  character  of 
the  applicants,  or  beeause  tliere  are  no  applicants  r 

It  is  want  of  very  successful  management,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  it. 

1769.  It  is  not  that  the  people  are  not  desirous  of  getting  into  better  homes, 
is  it? 

I  think  very  often  it  is.  Sometimes  they  do  not  like  the  restrictions  of  the 
place,  or  else  it  may  be  that  the  rampant  people  have  been  allowed  in,  and  that 
the  tidy  people  have  been  kept  out ;  very  often  it  happens  that  a  few  very  bad 
people  are  in,  and  that  they  keep  out  the  better  quiet  people. 

1770.  yon  spoke  of  these  drunken  people  and  so  forth ;  you  meant  that  they 
deter  respectable  people  from  coming  in? 

Yes,  either  the)  get  possession  of  a  block  and  deter  respectable  people  from 
coming  in,  or  they  are  themselves  kept  out  because  they  will  not  live  up  to  the 
standard  of  decent  families. 

1771.  That  standard  is  not  very  strict  in  these  places? 
Not  too  strict  at  all. 

1772.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  poor  now  buy  flowers  for  their 
own  homes  r 

Oh  yes  ;  you  see  flowers  sold  in  stalls  in  all  poor  neighbourhoods  on  Saturday 
nigiits;  they  are  vcy  cheap;  wall  flowers  and  such  like. 

1773.  J.ord  Balfour. 1  You  have  coiidemned  alms-giving  in  move  than  one 
form,  and  the  hospitals ;  may  I  ask  whether  you  can  give  me  any  definition  of 
what  you  regard  as  t'le  duty  towards  their  poorer  neighbours  of  those  who  are, 
in  the  common  phrase,  rich? 

1  think  they  are  bound  to  give  very  largely  where  they  see  it  is  really  helpful 
to  the  poor  ;  but  I  think  they  ought  to  know  that  what  they  give  is  really 
helpful  tt)  the  poor,  and  in  my  estimation  at  this  moment  in  Loudon  doles  are 
not  rtally  helpful  to  the  poor. 

774.  There  should  be  much  more  personal  dealing  of  one  class  with  another  ; 
is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  think  when  there  comes  to  be  that  personal  dealing,  the  rich 
will  see  that  if  people  want  any  help  at  all  they  want  a  good  deal  ntore  than 
mere  doles ;  that  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  or  a  sack  of  coals  given  when  the 
people  are  out  of  work  is  l  ot  really  helpful  at  all ;  that  they  want  a  girl  got  to 
service,  or  a  boy  trained,  or  some  one  helped  to  emigrate.  Help  would  have  to 
be  much  more  carefully  planned,  thought  out,  much  more  like  the  cases  that 
you  see  advertised  in  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  Reporter,  where  a 
distinct  plan  is  taken  up  for  a  family,  and  you  find  radical  good  is  done  for 
them  and  done  thoroughly  well,  and  you  avoid  uncertain  doles,  with  their 
temptation  to  gambling. 

Chairman.^ 
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1775.  Chairman^  Do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  ought  to 
be  supplemented  by  an  organisation  of  charity  in  every  district? 

Not  if  the  charity  is  going  to  be  of  that  kind  which  gives  doles. 

1776.  If  the  charity  is  one  that  would  give  largely  to  the  poor  in  the  shape 
of  doles  when  they  are  out  of  work,  might  it  n^t  be  the  case  that  the  result 
wouJd  be  as  disastrous  as  if  outdoor  relief  were  given. 

It  would  be  fearful. 

1777.  Now  the  kind  of  charity,  T  apprehend,  that  you  would  approve  of, 
besides  those  ol^jects  that  you  have  menticmed,  would  be  where,  by  timely  aid 
in  the  shape  of  a  gift  on  some  special  occasion,  a  man  or  iiis  family  might  be 
put  in  the  way  of  earning  an  honest  living. 

Yes. 

177S.  Such  assistance  as  that  given  by  an  individual  who  knows  the  family 
personally,  and  will  be  jjrepared  to  follow  out  the  case  and  see  to  it,  you  would 
approve  of  1 

Yes.  And  also,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  that  people  may  do  by 
being  liberal  and  wise  towards  all  the  people  they  come  in  contact  with.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  employers  of  labour ;  we  liave  poor  relations,  and  people 
Avho  have  more  or  less  claim  on  us  ;  I  think  we  might  lake  a  large  view  of  our 
duty  to  them. 

177Q.  You  would  probably  be  of  opinion  that  no  organisation  can  ever  take 
the  place  of  individual  effort? 
IN  ever. 

]  780.  And  that  the  best  charity  is  that  given  by  individual  effort  ? 
Quito  so. 

1781.  Taking  a  general  view  of  London  poverty,  do  you  think  that  the  Poor 
Law  as  at  present  administered  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  a  Poor 
Law  ought  to  be  properly  directed  ? 

That  is  a  large  question.  I  should  have  thought  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
I  have  thought  it  out.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  extended  in  the  way  of  any 
greater  laxity.    I  would  rather  see  it  curtailed  than  extended. 

1782.  You  would  not  say  that  it  fell  short  in  the  amount  which  is  given  to 
the  poor  ;  taking  the  whole  system  you  would  not  say  that  any  further  demand 
upnn  the  rates,  with  larger  amounts  being  distributed  amongst  the  poor,  is 
desirable  ? 

INo,  certainly  not. 

1783.  On  the  contrary,  you  would  probably  think  that  a  somewhat  stricter 
administration  than  that  which  prevails  in  some  jjarts  of  London  would  be 
beneficial  ? 

Decidedly. 

1784  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  said  with  any  truth  that  the  Poor  Law  in 
London  has  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  ;  rather,  that  it  may  not  always 
have  been  wisely  administered? 

Yes,  I  should  say  rather  that  it  had  not  been  wisely  administered.  . 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  ol  Strafford. 


Viscount  Gordon  (yEarl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Lord  HoPETOXiN  {Earl  of  Hopetoun). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Thring. 


Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  AUGUSTUS  G.  CROWDER,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  ; 

I  785.  Chairman.~\  You  are  at  present,  and  have  for  some  time  been,  I  believe, 
a  Guardian  of  the  Union  of  St,  George's-in  the-East.^ 
I  have  been  so  for  13  years. 

1786.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  tije  adequacy  of  the  guardians'  powers  with 
regard  to  able-bodied  men? 

1  should  like  to  divide  that  subject  into  two  heads.  In  unions  where 
the  out-door  regulation  order  is  in  force,  I  should  consider  that  their  powers 
are  fully  adequate,  because  under  that  order  the  guardians  aie  able  to  give 
any  amonni  of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  men  provided  they  set  them  to 
work,  and  theie  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  sort  of  work  thev  may  be  set  to. 
In  regard  to  unions  where  the  out-door  regulation  order  is  not  in  force,  and 
where  the  guardians  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  prohibitory  order,  there 
certainly  is  a  grievance.  An  able-bodied  man  is  unable  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
guardians  without  breaking  up  his  home,  there  being  no  labour  yard. 

1787.  You  used  the  expression,  "adopt  the  provisions;  "  but  I  suppose  you 
meant,  where  they  act  in  accordance  with  the  provisions,  although  the  order  is 
not  actually  in  force  ? 

"  Virtually  adopted,"  I  ought  to  have  said. 

178S.  Will  you  first  give  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  law  where 
the  prohibitory  order  is  not  in  force,  and  where  the  out-door  relief  regulation  is 


I  have  no  experience  as  to  that.  In  St.  George's- in-the  East  our  labour  yard 
has  been  closed  almost  ever  since  I  have  been  a  guardian. 

1789.  I  understood  you  just  now  to  say  that  where  the  prohibitory  order  is  in 
force  you  do  not  consider  tliat  the  provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  aie  adequate  to 
meet  the  case  of  the  able-bodied? 

I  think  there  is  a  grievance  in  those  unions. 

I  79' >.  x\re  you  in  favour  of  labour  \  ards  : 

No.  I  wili  now  state,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so,  the  mode  in  «vhich 
I  should  meet  that  grievance,  either  by  co-operation  with  charity  as  in 
St.  (ieori^e's  in-the-East,  or  by  the  adopiion  of  what  may  be  called  the  modified 
workhouse  test  reculation  order,  lately  issued  to  the  Whitecliapel  Union.  In 
St.  George's  in-the-East  provident  able-bodied   men  are  relieved  entirely  by 

(70.)  c  c  3  charity 
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charity  at  their  own  homes.  In  improvident  cases  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  give  relief  to  tlie  family  upon  the  disagreeable  condition  of  the  man's 
entering-  the  workhouse  for  a  week,  or  so,  the  relief  being  continued  for  a 
limited  ]jeriod  to  him  with  his  family  on  his  discharge  from  the  workhouse,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  employment. 

1791.  Is  that  done  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  ? 
Yes. 

1792.  When  you  say  in  co-operaiion  with  charity,  do  you  mean  that  relief 
would  be  given  in  such  cases  where  charity  was  also  given  to  the  same 
recipient  r 

No,  I  mean  that  the  man  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  guardians,  and  that  the 
wife  and  family  would  be  dealt  wich  by  charity. 

1793.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  the  relief  is  continued  to  the  man 
aftfr  this  test  week,  the  family  would  continue  to  receive  aid  from  the  Charitable 
Organization  ? 

Yes,  the  whole  family  would  receive  charity  after  the  week,  man  and  all. 

171)4.  But  do  you  give  relief  from  the  rates  to  the  man  after  his  departure 
from  the  workhouse  ? 
Jvo. 

1795.  Would  you  state  what  the  Whitechapel  order  is? 

In  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  man  relieved  in  the  workhouse  who  shall  not 
absent  himself  therefrom,  more  than  once  in  any  one  week,  nor  for  a  longer 
period  than  24  hours,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  guaidians,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  guardians  to  give  out  relief  to  the  wife  and  family  without  setiing 
the  njan  to  work  under  the  out  door  relief  regulation  order. 

1796.  Is  there  any  limit  of  time  as  to  the  granting  of  the  relief;  may  it  be 
'Continued  for  a  long  period  under  the  Whitechapel  order  ? 

The  Whitechapel  order  above  describt'd  was  issued  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  a  limited  period.  The  guardians  had  it  in  their  discretion  to  con- 
tinue the  relief  in  the  firm  sanctioupd,  so  long  as  the  order  was  in  force  Tr.e 
period  has  now  elapsed.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  n)ake  the  powersof  guardians 
more  elastic  during  the  winter. 

1797.  Sup(josing  that  a  man  comes  into  the  workhouse  under  the  condidons 
presci  ibed,  and  that  suh'sequently  relief  is  given  to  the  wife  and  children,  is  the 
relief  limited  to  the  wife  aud  children  when  the  man  goes  out,  or  may  it  include 
the  mail  himself? 

The  amount  of  the  relief  would  not  be  increased  by  the  guardians,  but  the 
man  would  participate  in  it  for  the  24  hours  in  the  week  when  he  went  out  to 
look  for  work. 

1798.  He  would  still  remain  in  the  workhouse? 
Except  for  the  24  hours  in  each  week. 

I  799.  The  object,  therefore,  is  to  enable  the  man  to  go  out  and  obtain  work 
if  possible,  and,  during  the  time  rhrit  that  j)rocess  is  going  on,  to  afford  such 
support  to  the  wife  and  family  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  coming 
into  the  workhouse  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  home: 

Yes. 

1800.  Ought  that  practice  in  your  opinion  to  be  continued  for  a  long  period  ? 
I  see  no  objection  to  its  being  continued  until  the  labour  market  requires 

the  labour  of  those  men  v\ho  are  taking  their  relief  in  the  workhouse. 

1801.  Of  course,  the  guardians  would  naturally  by  inquiry  test  whether  the 
man  was  bond  fide  seeking  for  work  ? 

1  doubt  whether  they  would  be  able  to  do  that. 

1  802.  Might  not  a  man  remain  in  the  workhouse  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter  on  the  pretext  of  going  out  every  now  and  then  to  obtain  work,  and  get 
his  family  supported  out  of  doors  the  whole  time 

Speaking 
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Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  there  would  be  no  temptation  to  do  that. 
The  dislike  of  these  men  to  go  into  a  workhouse,  even  for  a  week,  under 
the  St.  George's  in-the-East  plan  is  very  great.  It  is  a  complete  test,  in  my 
opinion. 

1803.  Then  I  may  conclude  from  your  answer  that  you  have  not  in  St. 
George's-in-the-£a^it  able-bodied  men,  who  have  no  particular  objection  to  going 
to  the  workhouse  in  the  vvinter  ? 

Not  decent  able-bodied  men  who  have  decent  homes.  In  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  we  should  only  offer  relief  under  this  modified  test  if  the  home  was  worth 
keeping  up  ;  in  the  case  of  the  very  lowest  class,  who  had  no  bedstead  and  next 
to  no  furniture,  we  should  offer  the  workhouse  to  the  whole  family. 

1804.  Then  it  would  come,  would  it  not,  to  what  I  implied  in  my  former 
question:  that  the  guardians  would  exercise  a  discretion  based  upon  their 
knowledge  of  the  case,  and  would  not  avail  themselves  of  this  order  unless  the 
home  was  decent,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
maintain  it } 

Yes ;  I  would  rather  say  that  the  discretion  exercised  would  be  based  more 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  home  than  anything  else. 

1S05.  Supposing  that  a  man  (as  I  am  afraid  may  sometimes  happen)  was  a 
worthless  person,  who  was  not  very  anxious  to  maintain  himself  by  labour,  and 
that  the  wife  and  family  were  decent  people,  in  that  case,  do  you  thiiik  that 
such  an  order  would  work  well  ;  would  it  give  encouragement  to  such  a  man  to 
avoid  maintaining  his  own  family  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  that  he  would  go  into  the  workhouse  unless  he  had  some 
feeling  for  his  wife  and  family.  A  man  who  neglected  his  home  and  his  wife 
and  family  would,  I  am  afraid,  refuse  the  offer. 

1  806.  I  think  I  clearly  understand  from  you  that,  in  common  with  the  other 
guardians  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  you  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  labour-yard. 

I  am  entirely  so.  As  you  may  have  observed,  I  have  put  down  in  my  state- 
ment what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  chief  objections  to  labour  yards. 

1807.  Are  there  any  reasons  whicli  you  would  like  tu  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee, as  to  your  objections  to  the  labour  yard  ? 

I  should  rather  like  to  be  allowed  to  add  the  advantages  of  this  plan  which  I 
have  been  describing,  as  against  the  labour  yard,  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of 
what  m.ay  be  called  a  modified  workhouse  test.  In  the  first  place,  it  acts  as  an 
efficient  test  of  distress,  and  as  a  lesson  in  providence  to  tiie  man  and  his  neigh- 
bours, yet  without  breaking  up  the  home.  Secondly,  the  relief  is  adequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  whole  family  and  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  labour  yard  relief, 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  man,  who  may  or  may  not  share  it  with  his  family. 
Thirdly,  the  burden  of  sacrifice  is  thrown  on  the  man,  he  has  to  do  the  disagree- 
able thing,  whereas,  in  many  other  schemes  for  dealing  with  this  class,  the 
sacrifice  is  liable  to  be  thrown  upon  the  wife  and  family.  Fourthly  (and  this  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  all),  it  witiidraws  from  the  market  the  super- 
fluous labour  which  is  oradua^ly  absorbed  again  as  the  demand  arises,  while  the 
first  chance  of  employment  is  given  to  the  provident  men,  who  being  able  to 
remain  at  home  are  enabled  to  answer  the  first  call. 

1808.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  pressure  should  be  put  upon  the  men  by 
requiring  tliem  to  do  something  which  is  disagreeable  to  themselves;  but  will 
it  not  remove  from  thsm  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  if  they  ai  e  no  longer 
obliged  to  consider  the  hardship  which  may  be  entailed  upon  their  wives  and 
fiamihes  by  their  applying  for  relief? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  modified  workhouse  test  is  a  sufficient  test. 

1809.  But  that  does  not  exactly  answer  my  question.  A  man  now  has  to 
consider  both  the  unpleasantness  to  himself  of  going  into  the  workhouse,  and 
also  the  hardsnip  to  his  wife  and  family  of  their  having  to  come  into  the  work- 
house, and  the  inconvenience  which  may  befal  the  whole  family  by  the  break- 
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ing  up  of  the  home.  If  you  remove  all  the  incentives  to  exertion  which  arise 
from  the  man  having  to  consider  the  position  of  his  wife  and  famih',  and  of  his 
home,  are  you  not  removing  a  very  considerable  inducement  to  the  man  to 
exert  himself  to  maintain  himself  ;ind  his  family? 

Yes,  to  some  extent.  In  the  course  of  my  experience  of  13  years  as  a 
guardian,  for  about  10  years  we  have  gone  upon  this  plan,  and  I  am  able  to  say 
that  the  cases  ai  e  not  numerous  in  which  this  dffer  is  taken  advantage  of. 

1810  Do  you  think  that  such  a  provision  as  the  Whitechapel  order  is 
specially  applicable  to  town  populations,  and  ought  to  be  confined  to  them,  or 
should  you  think  that  it  might  be  of  universal  application  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary  in  the  country  ;  I  do  not  think  that  the 
prohibitory  order  acts  with  undue  severity  in  the  country.  I  fanny  that 
Mr.  Pell  mentioned  to  the  Com  nittee  the  other  day,  a  point  which  has  also 
occurred  to  me,  that  in  rural  districts  where  cottage  rents  are  paid  generally 
quarterly,  a  man  may  lock  up  his  cottage  and  go  into  the  workhouse  with  his 
family  during  temporary  want  of  employment  without  breaking  up  his  home. 
But  in  towns  rents  are  paid  weekly,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man  to  lock  up 
his  room  in  that  way. 

1811.  Therefore  the  distinction  which  you  draw  between  towns  and  the 
country  is,  that  you  think  that  in  the  towns  the  liomes  would  necessarily  be 
broken  up,  but  in  the  country  that  would  not  follow  ? 

I  have  no  personal  experience  as  a  guardian  in  the  country,  \\\t  that  is 
my  view. 

1812.  Have  you  had  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  any  large  number  of  persons 
out  of  work  in  the  winter,  so  that  you  have  had  to  deal  with  a  considerable 
mass  of  applicati{ms  from  able  bodied  men  at  one  time  for  relief,^ 

No,  not  since  the  year  18/9,  when  there  was  a  long  freest. 

1813.  In  the  unions  where  such  a  sudden  increase  of  applications  from  able- 
bodied  men  takes  place,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  dispense  entirely 
with  a  labour  yard,  or  some  similar  arrangement  ? 

I  am  of  Mr.  Longley's  opinion,  that  temporary  workhouse  accommodation 
is  preferable  to  labour  yards,  under  such  circumstances. 

1814.  But  assuming  that  it  is  decidedly  preferable  that  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient workhouse  accon)modation,  do  you  think  that  in  the  metropolis,  for 
example,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  such  an  amount  of  workhouse  accom- 
modation as  would  alvA-ays  meet  exceptional  cases  of  large  numbers  of  men  being 
out  of  work  ? 

Yes;  1  should  think  it  would;  I  sliould  feel  prepared  myself  to  face  such 
a  state  of  things  if  my  board  of  guardians  were  willing  to  provide  temporary 
accommodation. 

1815.  But  should  you  object  to  a  power  being  lodged  in  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  permit,  on  special  occasions,  the  t'stablishment  of  a  labour  yard  ? 

No,  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Vallance,  the  very  able  clerk  to  the  Wiiitechapel 
Board,  that  inasmuch  as  the  guardians  would  be,  many  of  them,  indisposed  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  providing  ti  mjiorary  workhouse  accommodation,  it  might 
be  well  foi"  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  power  to  do  as  your  Lordship 
suggests. 

1S16.  Would  there  not  be  some  ditficulty  in  providing  temporary  accommo- 
dation with  such  proper  se[;aration  of  the  men,  and  with  such  power  of 
enforcing  the  rules  as  would  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  salutary  disciphne 
amongst  them  ? 

It  would  be  difficult,  but  1  doubt  very  much  whether  in  London  exceptional 
distress  such  as  would  necessitate  resort  to  any  very  exceptional  measures  would 
arise,  except  in  the  event  of  a  very  long  continued  frost.  The  employments  in 
London  are  so  varied  that  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  anything  here  like  the 
Lancashire  cotton  famine  or  any  general  collapse  of  industry. 

If  1817.  As  you  know  well,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  great  deal  of 
attention  has  been  called  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  exceptional  number 
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of  unemployed  persons  in  London  ;  and  some  persons  nppear  lo  have  been  of 
opinion  that  the  means  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  even  of  charity,  were  insufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulty  ;  could  you  give  us  any  opinion  that  you  have  formed  with 
regard  to  what  I  may  term  the  agitation  as  to  the  uneniijh)\ed  ^ 

Yes,  I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  it  during  the  last  two  or  three 
■winters.  As  your  Lordships  are  aware,  people  have  been  said  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely starving  in  large  numbers,  and  yet  no  exceptional  measures  have  beer)  taken, 
to  speak  of,  and  no  catastrophe  has  occurred.  1  have  attended  some  of  these 
meetings,  and  in  my  opinion  the  working  man  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
Of  the  people  I  saw,  in  my  opinion  many  belon-ed  to  the  dangerous  classes, 
roughs  and  vagrants  and  loafers  ;  there  were  a  great  number  of  mischievous  lads 
and  great  numbers  of  sightseers,  who  became  involved  in  collision  with  the 
police,  and  who,  added  to  the  riotous,  became  riotous  themselves.  Very  little 
interest  appeared  to  be  taken  in  the  speeches,  and  people  si  emed  to  have  gone 
there  evidently  for  fun  and  disorder.  That  was  my  impression  ;  and  as  I  have 
mentioned  in  my  statement,  that  is  the  opinion  of  Police  Superintendent  Shep- 
pard,  given  before  Mr.  Justice  Charles  in  the  Graham  and  Burns  trial;  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  stated  the  same. 

1818.  Assuming  that  you  are  right  in  your  view,  that  this  movement  was  not 
one  in  which  the  respectable  working  class  took  any  part,  or  any  conspicuous 
part,  you  would  still  admit  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  persons  apparently 
unemployed  ? 

Yes. 

1  819.  How  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  ? 

By  the  guardians,  I  should  say,  in  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  them  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East,  namely,  that  the  provident  among  them  should  be 
relieved  by  cliarity,  and  that  the  improvident  should  be  dealt  with  under  the 
modified  workhouse  test  plan.  If  there  is  no  test  in  dealing  with  improvident 
able-bodied  men  in  towns,  all  machinery  must,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  be 
swamped.  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the  large  number  which  apply.  Many 
of  them  are  intermittently  employed,  working  for  no  regular  master,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  verify  their  statements,  and  they  take  advantage  of  any  relief 
that  may  be  offered,  either  with  the  ineffective  work  test  that  can  alone  be  given 
them,  or  if  relief  is  given  them  without  a  test,  then  the  whole  thing  becomes  a 
scrarr-ble.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  sufficient  experience  of  that  in  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  time. 

1820.  With  those  men  who  are  intermittently  employed,  of  whom  thei  e  are 
always  unfortunately  a  considerable  number  in  all  districts,  whether  town  or 
country,  you  would  deal,  I  understand,  by  offering  them  the  workhouse  simply  ? 

If  they  were  provident  men,  they  would  get  relief  from  charity.  If  they  were 
improvident  the  man  would  have  to  take  his  relief  in  the  workhouse,  the  family 
being  meanwhile  supported  by  charity  according  to  the  above-mentioned 
St.  George's  plan,  or  by  out-relief  as  provided  by  the  Whitechapel  order. 

1  821 .  But  it  may  be  assumed,  may  it  not,  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who 
fall  out  of  work  in  winter  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  men  who  are,  for 
various  reasons,  intermittently  employed  ? 

Y'es. 

1822.  And  such  a  class  as  that  must  contain  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  are  not  very  much  disposed  to  work  if  they  can  help  it  ? 

Quite  so. 

1823.  Had  you  in  St.  George's-in-the  East  during  the  period  to  which  we 
have  referred,  any  special  pressure  of  applications  ? 

Certainly  not.    Last  winter  we  had  decidedly  fewer  applications  than  usual. 

1  824.  I  suppose  that  in  such  a  parish  as  St.  George's-in-the  East  there  must 
be  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  come  under  the  description  of  men 
intermittently  employed  ? 

An  enormous  number.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  poverty  of  St.  George's-in- 
the-East,  I  may  state  that  at  the  time  o"  the  Mansion  House  Fuud,  29  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  applied  for  relief    That  was  our  estiinat-j  ;  wlieu 
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I  say  our  estimate,  I  mean  that  of  the  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
in  that  district,  of  which  1  was  a  member. 

1  825.  How  have  tliose  men  niKijaged  to  get  through  the  last  two  winters  ? 

They  Ijave  a  certain  number  of  cla}  s'  work  in  the  week,  and  they  pawn  and  sell 
their  things  in  bad  time?  ;  and  if  they  are  not  interfered  with  and  done  harm  to  by 
charity  they  help  one  another  very  much.  They  get  into  debt  a  httle,  and  wipe 
it  otf  in  the  summer.  It  is  a  wretched  mode  of  existence;  they  are  extremely 
poor  jDCople,  and  of  course  I  am  very  sorry  for  them ;  but  I  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  no  mode  of  really  helping-  them  except  by  helping  them  to  iielp 
themselves  and  to  become  more  provident,  especially  in  regard  to  early 
marriages  and  the  size  of  families.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  poverty  that  exists. 

i8:j6.  Have  you  any  means  of  dealing  with  that  evil  which  you  have 
described  of  early  marriages  and  large  families  ? 

Only  by  teaching  people.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  difficult  to  enter  upon,  but  in 
my  opinion  this  question  of  over-popularion  must  be  faced.  I  look  upon 
emigration  as  a  mere  palliative ;  I  want  to  go  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  if 
possible. 

181:7.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  in  connection 
with  Poor  Law  administration  which  would  tend  to  discourage  such  improvident 
marriages  ? 

Anything  like  relief  works  would  encourage  people  to  marry  and  to  set  up 
families.  Anything  that  makes  it  easy  to  live  without  real  work  and  eflbrt 
encourages  this  improvidence  among  the  poor.  You  want  to  make  them  think 
more.  The  checks,  as  you  may  call  them,  are  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  richer 
classes  for  the  most  part  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  early  marriages,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  I  think  they  are  not  effective  in  regard  to  the  lower  class  only 
because  charity  is  continually  stei)ping  in  with  palliatives  and  inducing  them 
to  fo)get  the  future  and  not  to  look  forward. 

1828.  Have  you  observed  that  during  this  period  of  alleged  special  distress, 
there  has  been  any  great  complaint  of  women  being  unemployed  ? 

]No,  and  that  is  a  significant  fact  in  regard  to  the  agitation,  that  although  it 
is  notorious  that  women  are  much  worse  paid  than  men,  we  have  had  no  outcry 
with  regard  to  them,  even  by  the  Socialists,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

1829.  Have  you  any  special  employment  for  women  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  ? 

No,  we  have  the  ordiufuy  employments,  trouser  finishing,  slipper  binding, 
charing,  and  other  occupations  of  that  kind. 

1830.  They  are  very  poorly  paid,  are  they  not? 

Yes,  and  it  is  a  very  poor  district  indeed  ;  I  should  say,  looking  at  the  rate- 
able vaiue,  that  it  is  the  jtoorest  district  that  I  know  in  London. 

1831.  When  you  say  that  It  is  a  poor  district,  you  mean  that  it  is  not  only 
poor  as  regards  the  absence  of  wealthy  people,  but  poor  as  regards  the  character 
of  the  labouring  population,  as  compared  with  the  population  in  other  parts  of 
London  ? 

Yes,  as  compared  with  Whitechapel,  for  instance.  The  rateable  value  per 
head  of  population  is,  in  St.  George's,  3  I.  17  s. ;  in  Whitechapel,  5  /.  6  s.  Qd. 

1832.  Do  you  see  any  improvement,  or  the  contrary,  in  the  condition  and 
character  of  your  labouring  population: 

As  to  the  actual  improvement  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak.  Sound  principles 
have  prevailed,  in  regard  to  the  adriiinistration  of  relief,  in  only  a  very  small 
area,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  laxly  administered  unions.  I  may,  perhaps, 
mention,  that  an  old  pawnbroker,  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in  St.  George's, 
told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  thought  the  people  were  more  provident,  that  they 
made  use  of  savings  banks  more  than  of  his  bank,  and  that  they  did  not  come, 
as  they  used  to  come,  every  iVlonday  morning  to  pawn  their  Sunday  clothes 
until  Saturday  when  they  had  their  wages  and  could  redeem  them.  He  certainly 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  more  provident  than  they  used  to  be.  Perhaps 
I  may  mention  that  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  in  his  pamphlet  on  dispauperisa- 
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tion  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  his  strict  union  of  Atcham  wages  were 
better  than  in  the  surroumJing  unions  ;  and  yesterday  a  friend  of  mine  quoted 
to  nie  a  letter  receiveil  from  Mr.  Bland-Garland,  the  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield 
Union,  where  out-relief  is  being  abolished,  in  which  he  said  that  friendly  societies 
and  medical  clubs  had  incre;ised  in  his  union,  and  he  added  that  pauperism  was 
actually  dying-  out.  But  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  speak  positively  in  regard  to 
improvement  ;  1  can  only  say  thai  I  hope  the  people  are  more  self-reliant  than 
they  v/ere.  They  certainly  manage  to  get  on  just  as  well  without  the  out- door 
relief  dole. 

1833.  Have  you  had  any  or  much  dissatisfaction  expressed  amongst  the 
labouring'  population  at  the  strict  administration  of  the];iw? 

No,  they  have  accepted  the  inevitable,  I  may  almost  say  contentedly.  I 
should  ascribe  that  in  a  great  me;isure  I0  the  manner  in  which  we  Iiave  adhered 
to  our  decisions.  We  have  imflinciiingly  adhered  to  fixed  rules,  and  we  have 
not  permitted  interest  or  importunity  to  atfect  our  action.  Firmness  and 
uniforndry  are  essential  for  producing  an  eftVct  upon  the  habits  of  the  poor. 
Under  the  old  system  which  I  saw  in  full  work  in  1875,  no  refusal  was  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  final.  Applicants  who  were  refused  would  go  round  to  the 
guardiims  and  make  inteiest  with  them  and  the  obtaining  of  out-door  relief 
become-  as  you  may  call  it,  a  perfect  industry.  I  am  sure  this  soit  of  thing 
goes  on  wherever  out-door  relief  is  given.  I  may  also  say  that  the  ease 
with  which  this  sudden  refoim  was  carried  out  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
reu5arkal)le  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem,  for  1  calcnlated  the  other  day  that  in 
1874,  which  was  the  year  before  the  reform,  the  out-door  relief  per  pauper  per 
week  averaged  less  than  a  shilling,  1  find  it  i?-  much  tiie  same  now  in  unions 
where  out-relief  is  given.  For  instance,  in  1887  in  Bethnal  Green  the  average 
amount  of  out-door  relief  per  pauper  per  week  only  averaged  only  ]  s.  3  d.,  and 
in  Holborn  only  \  s.  b  d. 

\  834.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  What  do  you  mean  by  averaged  ^ 
Per  pauper,  not  per  head  of  the  population. 

1835.  Do  you  think  that  your  system  has  the  support  of  the  respectable 
woriuiig  classes  who  are  in  a  position  which  does  not  require  them  to  have  re- 
course to  the  rates  ? 

I  cannot  say, 

1S36.  You  cannot  tell  us  at  all  what  the  opinion  of  that  (1  hope)  large 
class  is  ? 

I  think  with  regard  to  the  artizan  class,  that  somt^  of  them  are  in  favour  of  a 
strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  They  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
political  economy  to  know  that  lax  Poor  Law  administration  tends  to  depress 
wages. 

1837.  I  see  you  mention  in  the  statement  which  you  have  been  good  enough 
to  give  the  Committee  certain  schemes  which  have  been,  brought  forward,  as  to 
which  you  would  like  to  offer  some  criticisms  ;  the  first  scheme  mentioned  here 
is  a  proposal  for  training  able-bodied  men  in  country  pursuits  by  means  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  homes  which  has  been  it  appears  introduced  to  the  Whitechapel 
Guardians  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett ;  have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon 
that  ? 

1  should  rather  like  to  leave  it  to  your  Lordship  to  say  whether  it  is  worth 
going  into.  It  ajjpears  to  me  to  be  hardly  worth  consideration  ;  it  is  utterly 
impracticable. 

1 838.  Then  I  would  ask  you  with  regard  to  such  relief  works  as  wei  e,  1 
understand,  undertaken  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  in  order  to  find  work  for  the 
unemployed  ;  will  you  describe  what  those  works  were  r 

As  far  as  I  can,  1  will.  The  relief  work  earned  out  !)y  the  Chelsea  Vestry 
last  year  has  been  quoted  as  an  example  to  be  tbllowed.  It  is  stated  ihat  they 
engaged  a  number  of  the  unemployed  men  to  do  some  necessary  paving  work. 
If  the  work  was  necessary  and  opportune  to  the  season,  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  it :  but  if  the  Vestry  set  the  work  going  in  order  to  relieve  the  men, 
then  they  were  acting  entirely  wZ^ra  vires.    The  Vestries  are  not  elected  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  relief.  One  would  like  to  know  what  view  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  taken  by  the  regular  paviours,  who  were,  to  that  extent,  short  of  their 
own  work  ;  and  I  should  hke  to  point  out  that  public  relief  works  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  worst  method  of  relieving  the  poor.  As  to  the  present,  public 
rehef  works  draw  to  them  frum  both  town  and  country  : — [a.)  Men  intermittently 
empl  yed  and  working  for  no  particular  master,  a  very  large  class  in  towns. 
This  intermittent  employment  is  a  ^ve^.i  evil,  and  public  relief  works  will  not 
cure  il.  Moreover,  as  1  have  stated  before,  in  the  case  of  men  intermittently 
employed,  it  is  impossible  to  verify  their  statements.  {b.)  Men  whose  trades 
are  always  more  or  less  suspended  in  the  winter.  Relief  works  encourage  the 
idea  thrit  these  men  need  not  save,  when  work  is  good,  for  slack  times,  {c.) 
Persons  who  are  under-paid  and  over- worked.  They  will  all  crowd  to  relief 
works,  but  that  evil  cannot  be  cured  by  sUcli  methods,  {d.)  Public  relief  works 
will  draw  to  them  all  the  young  labour  which  comes  each  year  on  the  market, 
young  men  who  are  partially  supported  by  their  parents,  and  who  would  have 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  to  wait  some  time  before  they  could  obtain  any- 
thino  like  full  wages.  The  institution  of  relief  works  would  set  all  those  young 
men  to  work,  and  encourage  them  to  marry  and  to  set  up  families,  and  all  this 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  are  poor,  and  have  had  no 
better  opportunities  in  life  than  the  paupers  themselves,  (e.)  Relief  works 
afford  no  test  of  distress.  1  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  an  instance  which 
occurred  in  Nottingham,  wiiere  the  Town  Council  suddenly  stopped  rehef  works 
works  on  account  of  an  adverse  report.  1,396  men  were  discharged  and  referred 
to  the  guardians;  only  155  made  application.  Of  these,  56  were  dismissed, 
either  because  they  failed  to  attend  before  the  Board  or  were  judged  not  to  be 
in  need  of  relief.  55  were  offered  the  workhouse,  and  all  refused  ;  and  of  the 
rest,  only  27  accepted  the  offer  of  out-door  relief,  subject  to  a  labour  test.  This 
shows  how  lax  the  administration  of  the  charity  rehef  works  must  have  been. 

i83q.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Were  the  Chelsea  Relief  Works  open  to  all  comers, 
or  were  they  confined  to  those  who  resided  in  the  parish  of  Chelsea  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  do  not  remember.  I  have  dealt  with  the  objections  as  to  the 
present  ;  I  would  ask  now  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  objections  in 
the  future.  If  once  these  pubhc  works  become  a  recognised  system  there  is  no 
seeing  where  it  is  to  stop.  It  is  proposed  to  order  the  State  to  provide  works 
for  all  comers  without  the  stigma  of  pauperism.  Now,  with  reference  to  that  I 
should  like  to  quote  Professor  Fawcett's  opinion.  Professor  Fawcett  wrote  at 
page  59  of  his  book  on  pauperism:  "The  annual  loss  involved  would  rapidly 
auDinent;  population  would  be  powerfully  stimulated;  voluntary  emigration 
would  be  checked,  and  the  amount  required  to  sui)plv  wages  for  the  increasing 
number  of  applicants  for  work  would  in  time  become  far  more  than  could  be 
supplied  by  the  resources  of  any  country." 

1840.  Chairman.']  You  have  stated  the  objections  to  rehef  works  started  by 
the  Poor  Law  authorities.  Supposing  that  a  certain  number  of  people  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  a  parish  to  provide  an  open  space  for 
recreation,  and  that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  subscribed  with  the  view  of  setting 
to  work  a  number  of  people  upon  such  an  open  space,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
effect  upon  the  population  of  such  proceedings  as  those? 

I  think  that  charity  relief  works  only  intensify  the  evil,  and  that  they  are  open 
to  mucli  the  same  objections  as  relief  works  set  on  foot  by  the  State.  They 
only  tend  to  make  the  conjection  of  labour  permanent  at  given  places. 

184!.  Have  you  ever  reflected  that  if  the  objection  is  carried  to  its  logical 
result  it  would  seem,  to  involve  the  question  whether  anyone  is  likely  to  benefit 
the  labouring  population  by  employing  them  upon  any  work  which  is  not  pro- 
ductive ;  and  if  that  be  so,  are  we  not  landed  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
of  political  economy  as  to  what  work  is  productive,  and  as  to  what  work  is  likely 
to  be  beneficial  to  the  community  generally  ? 

We  are. 

1842.  Are  you  prepared  with  any  answer  to  those  difficulties  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not.  I  should  say  that  the  test  of  whether  work  ought  to  be 
given  under  the  circumstances  which  your  Lordship  mentions  would  be  the 
same  test  as  I  should  apply  to  the  work  provided  by  the  Chelsea  Vestry,  namely  : 

Is 
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Is  the  work  given  to  relieve  tlie  men,  or  because  the  work  is  wanted  to  be  done, 
whether  productive  or  not  ?  If  the  work  was  made  work  for  the  purpose  of 
relief,  T  should  be  against  it,  and  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  much  belter  to 
maintain  the  men  without  any  work  at  all,  and  so  give  the  labour  market  a 
chance  of  readjusting  itself. 

1843.  I  will  assume  that  there  is  some  operation  which  it  vvoul  !  be  in  itself 
desirable  to  undertake,  because  the  result  of  it  would  be  beneficial ;  but  that  it 
would  not  be  undertaken  unless  from  charitable  funds,  because  it  could  not  be 
shown  that  the  capital  expended  upon  such  work  would  return  such  a  profit  as 
would  induce  the  capitalist  to  undertake  it;  do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the 
community  would  suffer,  the  result  being  that  work  is  done  which  produces 
something  which  the  community  would  desire  to  have,  and  which  would  not  be 
done  unless  the  funds  were  provided  by  persons  who  were  ready  to  expend 
them  without  an  adequate  return  of  profit  ? 

I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  if  the  work  was  not  got  up  avowedly  for 
purposes  of  relief,  and  if  the  men  were  not  led  to  think  that  it  was  work  made  in 
order  to  relieve  them,  and  provided  the  work  was  carried  on  in  a  business-like 
manner  under  contractors,  and  so  forth. 

1844.  I  think  your  opinion  would  be  this:  that,  of  however  desirable  a 
nature  the  work  itself  may  be,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  relievinji,  the  unemployed ;  but  that  if  undertaken  ii  should 
be  so,  because  it  is  thought  desirable  that  such  work  should  be  performed  on 
its  general  merits  ? 

That  is  my  opinion. 

1845.  We  have  gathered  from  former  evidence  that  the  cases  of  widows  with 
children  are  dealt  with  as  a  rule  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's-in-rhe-East  by 
offering  the  maintenance  in  the  schools  which  are  now  built  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  children  whom  the  widow  herself  cannot  maintain  ;  would  jou  tell  us 
what  course  you  pursue  where  there  is  a  widow,  who  from  sickness  or  infirmity, 
although  she  is  a  respectable  hard-working  person,  cannot  maintain  any  of  her 
family  ? 

I  was  present  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Pell,  answered  that  question,  and  I 
think  his  answer  conveyed  a  wrong  impression.  We  deal  with  these  cases  with 
the  utmost  consideration.  The  guaniians  would  in  such  an  excepiional  case  as 
that  which  your  Lordship  mentions,  take  all  the  children.  Then  charity  would 
send  the  woman  to  a  hospital,  or  to  a  ( onvalescent  home,  ;ind  do  all  ir.  possibly 
could  to  set  her  going,  and  enable  her  to  support  herself.  If  it  were  a  very  long 
case,  and  charity  had  to  send  her  away  for  a  long  time,  we  should  discontinue 
to  pay  her  rent,  and  we  should  warehouse  her  furniture.  We  have  accommo- 
dation at  the  Charity  Oroanization  Office  for  that  purpose.  If  the  case  became 
incurable,  and  yet  the  widow  was  capable  of  enjoying  life  at  home,  and  of  taking 
care  of  herself,  we  should  then  obtain  a  private  pension  for  her,  and  the  guardians 
would  keep  all  the  children  permanently.  The  pension  would  be  given  only 
incases  of  premature  breakdown,  which  could  not  have  b;en  reasonably  provided 
against. 

1846.  Chairman.']  When  you  speak  of  a  pension,  you  mean  a  pension  from 
charitable  funds  ? 

Yes  ;  in  cases  of  premature  breakdown,  the  really  respectable  people  who 
would  be  injured  and  degraded  by  going  into  the  workhouse  are  never  allowed 
to  go  there,  but  are  supjjorted  by  friends  or  charity. 

1S47.  Then  your  system  absolutely  postulates  the  existence  of  a  charitable 
organisation  who  will  undertake  the  mamtenance  of  such  widows  1 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  thoroughly  carry  out  the  relief  of  distress 
anywhere  without  the  co-operation  of  charity  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  although  it 
is  most  desirable  that  charity  should  co-operate  with  Boards  of  Guardians,  it  is 
not  essential.  I  should,  myself,  be  quite  prepared  to  abolish  out-door  relief 
without  the  aid  of  oiganised  charity.  My  view  is  that  the  out-door  relief  svstem 
is  so  utterly  demoralising  to  the  character  of  the  poor,  that  I  deliberately  woidd 
take  the  risk  of  a  few  hard  cases  arising,  rather  than  continue  a  practice  which 
in  my  opinion,  manufactures  paupers  wholesale,  and  makes  any  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  poor  impossible.    I  may  say  that  when  we 
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began  to  restrict  out  door  relief  in  St.  George's,  there  was  no  complete  system 
of  organised  charity,  and  that  charity  was  not  complptely  organised  for,  i  should 
think,  eighteen  months  afterwards.  That  it  is  desirable,  but  not  indispensable, 
is  what  1  should  say. 

1848.  !f  out-door  relief  were  absolutely  aholished,  liow  should  you  deal  with 
deservm^-  widows  with  children  to  support ;  should  you  bring  them  all  into  the 
workhouse  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  come  in.  They  should  be  dealt 
with  hy  their  friends  or  by  organised  charity. 

1849.  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  leave  the  cases  to  be 
dealt  with  by  charitable  persons,  if  such  persons  came  forward  ? 

And  by  the  poor  themselves  ;  they  would  help  one  another  in  a  wonderful  way. 
I  should  like  to  say  something  as  to  thesieps  iliat  I  look  to  see  whether  the  with- 
drawal of  out-relie!  had  produced  any  undue  hardsiiip.  Btdieving,  as  I  did,  that 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  jjursued  was  fully  established,  the  only  question  for 
me  was  to  ascertain  whether  a  sudden  change  was  possible  without  inflicting 
undue  hardship,  and  the  steps  1  took  to  satisfy  myself  were  these  ;  I  attended 
reguhirly  the  relief  n^eetings  of  the  Board,  and  I  entered  in  a  note-book  the 
cases  that  seemed  to  me  hard  ones.  I  waited  a  week  or  two,  and  then  visited 
tlie  homes  of  these  people,  and  what  1  sa.w  satisfied  me  that  the  hardship  was 
not  great.  In  many  instances,  I  found  that  the  Guardians  had  been  imposed 
upon,  and  that  the  people  were  better  off'  than  was  supposed.  In  others,  the 
relations,  friends,  or  the  charitable,  had  come  forward,  specially  in  th.e  cases  of 
widows  with  children,  and  in  sick  cases :  in  others,  energy  liad  been  aroused, 
and  better  work  obtained.  Very  few  had  migrated,  and  those  who  had  could 
not  obtain  out-door  relief,  because  they  would  not  have  been  eligible  under  a 
year's  residence,  and  comparatively  few,  only  about  one-third,  accepted  the 
test  offer  of  the  district  pauper  schools.  1  should  like  to  emphasise  that. 
1  visited  all  those  who  had  not  accepted,  with  the  result  that  I  have  described. 
I  may  say  that  i  was  an  active  member  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  1 
was  in  frequent  eommunication  with  the  relieving  officers,  the  clergy,  and  their 
workers,  and  I  was  constantly  in  the  parish,  and  if  there  had  been  any  great 
suffering  I  must  have  become  aware  of  it. 

1S50.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  a  widow  who  is  left  in  the  family- v^ay  by 
her  husband,  and  who  lias  no  relations  or  friends  who  can  support  her;  would 
you  force  such  a  widow  as  that  into  the  workhouse,  although  it  might  lie  quite 
apparent  that  as  soon  as  ever  she  got  over  her  trouble  she  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  able  to  maintain  herself? 

If  it  was  an  ordinary  case,  and  not  a  specially  deserving  one,  we  should 
oblige  her  to  be  confined  in  the  infirmary,  and  we  should  keep  up  her  rent  by 
charity  while  she  vvas  there.  When  she  came  out,  we  should  help  her  by 
charity  for  a  few  weeks  to  float  her  off  into  employment, 

1851.  Does  not  that  seem  to  assume  that  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  of  maintaining  those  per.-ons,  and  why  should  not  the  ratepayers 
undotake  the  supjjort  of  this  particular  class  of  .  poor  persons  as  compared 
with  others  ? 

It  is  often  contended  that  those  are  just  the  sort  of  cases  that  out-door  relief, 
and  not  private  charity,  ought  to  be  extended  to.  I  strongly  dissent  from  this 
view,  and  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  give  my  reasons.  The  handing  over 
of  exceptional  ciises  of  distress  by  the  lich  to  the  State  for  relief  appears  to 
me  to  be  contrary  to  Christian  principles.  State  relief  can  evoke  no  real  grati- 
tude on  the  p;irt  of  the  poor  who  know  thyt  they  have  a  right  to  it  in  some 
form,  and  that  it  costs  the  dispensers  oF  it  nothing,  ami  it  calis  forth  no 
sympathy  or  kindly  intercourse  on  the  pai  t  of  the  rich,  who  are,  by  its  existence, 
in  the  out-door  form,  simply  enabled  to  evade  their  resjjonsibilities. 

1852.  Why  does  it  apply  to  these  cases  specially?  Every  case  may  b?  said  to 
be  deserving,  or  otherwise,  in  which  rich  persons  might  reasonably  be  called 
upon  to  assist ;  but  I  suppose  it  does  not  follow  that  becaust;  a  man  or  woman 
is  undeserving  they  are  to  be  l«ft  to  starve.  The  State  has  taken  charge  under 
our  system  of  all  cases  of  that  kind,  and  the  very  principle  of  it  is  not  to  throw 
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the  burden  specially  upon  any  one  class  of  the  comni  nity,  but  upon  all;  upon 
what  principle  would  you  advocate  tlie  abolition  of  that  system  ? 

I  think  that  the  ratepayers,  many  of  uhom  are  poor  and  struggling,  liave 
thrown  upon  them  all  that  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  tliem  compulsorily  in  the 
payment  of  the  cost  of  in-door  relief. 

1853.  You  quite  understand  that  1  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  suggesting 
that  a  system  of  out-door  relief  is  a  desirable  one  ;  but  1  am  merely  putting  it  to 
you,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  whether  there  are  not  some  cases  in  which  it  is  so 
obviously  oppressive  to  cause  persons  to  come  into  the  workhouse,  that  a  well 
administered  Poor  Law  must  have  some  scope  for  exception? 

I  will  take,  if  you  will  allow  me,  the  case  of  the  widow  about  to  be  confined. 
If  she  is  a  respectable  deserving  widow,  she  ought  not  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Poor  Law  tisore  than  can  be  helped,  and  cases  of  exceptional  mis- 
fortune appear  to  me  to  be  cases  for  charity.  I  should  quote  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, who  said  this  :  "  Where  cases  of  real  hardship  occur,  the  remedy 
must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no  system  of  com- 
pulsory relief  can  or  ought  to  be  a  substitute  and  they  also  say :  "  That  the 
bane  of  all  pauper  legislation  has  been  the  legislating  for  extreme  cases,  and 
that  every  exception,  every  violation  of  the- general  rule  to  meet  a  real  case  of 
unusual  hardship  lets  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases,  by  which  that  rule 
must  in  time  be  destroyed."  With  those  principles  I  thoroughly  agree.  In  the 
case  of  a  deserving  widow,  such  as  your  Lordsiiip  described,  the  guardians  would 
deal  with  it  without  undue  hardshijj,  even  if  there  were  no  organised  charity, 
and  without  giving  out-door  z-eliet,  by  warehousing  the  furniture,  and  taking  the 
widow  into  the  workhouse  until  she  was  confined.  This  is  occasionally  done 
in  some  unions. 

1854.  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  if  an  attempt  was  njade  to  enforce 
such  general  principles  as  you  describe  without  exception,  it  would  cause  an 
universal  revolt  against  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

That  is  the  difficulty,  the  difficulty  of  agitation. 

1855.  Do  you  not  think  thai  it  would  cause  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
would  probably  break  down  the  administration  if  it  were  carried  on  upon  such 
principles  ? 

My  opinion  is,  that  if  out-door  relief  were  abolished  throughout  the  country, 
charity  would  receive  such  an  impetus  that  it  would  come  forward  sufficiently 
to  meet  tiie  difficulty. 

1 8.56.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  would  so  modify  the  Poor  Law  as  to  confine 
the  relief  given  from  the  rates  to  lelief  given  in  a  manner  which  was  distasteful, 
and  intended  to  be  distasteful,  to  those  who  applied  for  it? 

I  should. 

1857.  By  a  deserving  widow  you  would  mean,  I  presume,  a  respectable 
woman  wlio  had  done  her  best  to  maintain  herself,  and  who  was  likely  to 
be  so  in  the  future  ;  by  an  undeserving  widow  you  would  mean  a  thriftless 
person  who  was  not  perhaps  of  very  good  character,  and  who  obviously  would 
not  do  more  than  she  was  absolutely  obliged  to  do  to  maintain  herself? 

Yea  ;  and  I  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  home  being  clean  and  decent. 

1858.  All  tliat  you  have  said  upon  this  subject  implies,  I  think,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  there. should  be  some  organized  system  of  charity  to  deal 
with  these  cases  ? 

Yes. 

1  859.  I  understand  that  St.  George's-in-the-East  to  a  considerable  extent  you 
have  such  an  organization? 

Yes,  I  consider  that  it  is  complete.  We  give  too  much,  in  fact,  in  my 
opinion. 

i860.  In  your  opinion  is  it  very  desirable  that  such  organizations  should  he  in 
communication  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? 

Yes,  decidedly,  otherwise  there  would  be  overlapping  of  relief. 
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1861.  I  rather  gather  from  an  observation  which  you  just  dropped  that 
you  ftel  some  apprehension,  lest  if  these  charitable  orj2,anizations  were  not 
conducted  upon  strict  principles,  they  might  give  rise  to  very  much  the  same 
evils  as  indiscriminate  out-door  relief ;  is  that  your  view  ? 

I  should  say  that  indiscriminate  charity  was  very  mischievous,  but  not  so 
demoralising  as  out-door  relief;  and  moreover,  where  charity  was  very  badly 
administered  I  should  hope  that  the  funds  would  very  soon  come  to  an  end. 
The  Poor  Law  relief  can  be  reckoned  upon  and  charity  cannot.  Where  o  it- 
door  relief  is  given  favouritism  is  sure  to  creep  in.  Guardians  abuse  their 
position  to  obtain  relief  either  for  their  or  their  friend's  dependents,  or  poor 
relations.  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  present  at 
an  East-end  hoard  of  guardians  when  a  guardian  brought  before  the  board  for 
relief  four  of  his  tenants.  Of  course  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  joke  ;  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  laughter,  and  the  tenants  did  not  get  relief.  Another  guardian 
told  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day,  that  in  his  union  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  out-door  relief  if  the  applicant  is  known  to  any  of  the  guardians.  All 
these  appear  to  me  to  be  reasons  why  even  ill-managed  charity  is  less  harmful 
than  out-door  relief. 

i86i.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  case  of  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
some  very  serious  physical  infirmity,  as  for  example  blindness,  or  who  have  met 
with  some  very  severe  accident  which  entirely  incapacitates  them  from  work? 

I  understand  your  Lordship  to  be  referring  to  cases  of  premature  afflction. 

1863.  I  will  take  the  case  of  blindness  coming  upon  a  very  respectable  hard 
working  man,  with  possibly  a  family,  at  an  early  period  of  life  when  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  made  an  adequate  provision ;  or  the  case 
of  a  man,  who,  eaily  in  life  perhaps  unmarried,  met  with  a  severe  accident, 
making  it  absolutely  impossible  that  fronj  that  time  he  ever  could  maintain 
himself? 

Tn  St.  George's-in-the-East,  when  such  obviously  hard  cases  go  into  the  work- 
house, charity  obtains  a  pension  for  them,  whenever  a  decent  home  can  be 
obtained  with  friends  or  relations.  We  take  all  such  cases  out  of  the  workhouse 
as  soon  as  our  attention  is  drawn  to  them. 

1864.  I  apprehend  that  you  advocate  the  restriction  or  abolition  of  out-door 
relief  upon  the  sound  principle  that  if  you  encourage  men  to  expect  in  their  old 
age  or  sickness  that  they  will  get  relief  from  the  rates  they  will  never  make  the 
necessary  exertions  to  provide  for  those  contingencies  themselves;  but  supposing 
that  the  contingency  is  one  which  no  man  can  foresee,  wiiat  evil  results  can  come 
to  the  community  by  relieving  such  cases?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  anyone 
will  incur  a  very  bad  accident  for  the  purpose  of  getting  relief ;  and  why  should 
not  such  cases  as  those  be  relieved  by  out-relief? 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  they  ought  to  be  relieved  outside 
the  workhouse,  but  not  by  the  Poor  Law.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  allpw  boards 
of  guardians,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  exercise  what  practically  amounts  to 
patronage  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  If  guardians  once  undertake  to  deal 
with  hard  cases  exce])tional]y,  the  exceptions  are  certain,  before  long,  to  break 
down  the  rule. 

1865.  What  evil  results  can  come  from  their  being  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law? 
It  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the  rich  to  take  up  the  cases  of  exceptional 

misfortune. 

1 866.  I  thoroughly  agree  in  the  argument  that  out-door  relief  tends  to  destroy 
the  provident  habits  of  the  poor;  but  I  put  the  case  of  misfortune,  which  no  man, 
poor  or  otherwise,  could  foresee,  and  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  to 
provide  against.  Inasmuch  as  no  one  could  foresee  it,  and  therefore  no  one 
could  have  made  any  calculation  based  upon  the  possibility  of  its  happening, 
•why  should  out-door  relief  from  the  rates  produce  any  evil  effect  to  the 
community. 

1  think  it  would  be  degrading  to  the  recipient.  I  consider  that  in  such  a  case 
as  your  Lordship  mentions  improvidence  would  not  be  encouraged  for  the  reasons 
which  I  have  just  given ;  but  1  think  that  such  a  case  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  persona]  care  and  sympathy  of  the  rich;  that  ladies,  for  instance,  should  take 
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up  aed  visit,  and  sympathise  with  and  advise,  and  comfort  people,  just  as  our 
ladies  do  in  the  cases  relieved  by  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee. 

>867.  It  may  no  doubt  be  in  itself  a  better  mode  of  administering  the  relief 
that  it  should  come  from  kind  and  charitable  persons  who  look  into  the  cases 
themselves;  but.  why  should  there  be  anyt!)ing  degrading  to  a  man  in  the  receipt 
of  support  from  the  w^hole  community  in  cases  of  undeserved  misfortune?  Why 
is  that  more  degrading  than  in  the  case  were  a  maimed  soldier  receives  a  pension 
from  the  State  ? 

1  think  that  the  State  and  others  ought  to  pay  their  employes  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  save,  and  not  treat  them  rather  like  children  \>y  giving  them 
pensions. 

i86S.  Earl  of  Milltoivn.~\  Why  should  it  be  more  degrading  to  these  deserving- 
persons  to  accept  relief  from  poor  rates  than  from  private  charity  ? 

Because  many  of  these  ratepayers  are  so  poor  and  struggling  that  it  seems 
very  hard  upon  them.  1.  should  put  myself  in  the  positicm  of  the  man  that  has 
been  described  ;  I  should  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  receive  a  pension,  or  t ) 
receive  help  from  my  own  relations,  or  from  my  o\vn  friends  ;  but  I  should  feel 
it  very  hard  if  the  community  were  saddled  with  my  maintenance. 

1869.  But  supposing  that  you  liad  been  as  this  man  probably  would  have 
been,  a  ratepayer  all  your  life,  surely  there  would  be  nothing  degrading  in  the 
event  of  sudden  misfortune  in  your  coming  upon  that  fund  to  which  you  had 
been  a  contributor  all  your  life  ? 

That  would  not  recommend  itself  to  me  as  a  reason.  I  should  think  it  very 
degrading  to  be  connected  with  the  relieving  officer  and  the  workhouse  pay- 
table,  and  with  the  people  who  crowd  to  the  relief  office,  the  very  dregs  of  the 
population.  One  has  only  to  look  into  a  relief  office,  even  where  no  oui-door 
relief  is  given,  except  medical  relief,  to  see  in  the  waiting-rooms  what  low  ]),'ople 
go  there ;  and  one  would  not  subject  anybody  for  whom  one  had  real  respect  to 
mix  with  such  people. 

1870.  You  say  that  it  is  the  business  and  duty  of  the  rich  to  take  up  such 
exceptional  cases  ;  but  supposing  that  they  do  not  do  it,  what  then? 

1  should  leave  the  responsibility  with  them. 

1071.  But  in  the  meantime  the  unfortunate  man  could  suffer  very  con- 
siderably ? 

That  is  not  my  experience.  I  believe  that  just  as  it  has  hapiiened  in  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  so  it  would  happen  everywhere  ;  that  yoa  have  ordy  to 
force  the  hand  of  charity  and  it  will  come  forward.  That  I  may  state  1  know 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies,  a  man  of  immense  experience,  who 
was  examined  before  your  Lordships  the  other  day. 

1872.  Chairman.']  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  fresh  legislation  would  be 
desirable  as  regards  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  much  improvement,  unless  the 
present  too  wide  discretion  of  the  guardians  is  curtailed.  Legislation  and  the 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  are  required  to  make  general  and 
permanent  the  progress  that  has  already  been  made.  1  have  been  struck  with 
the  Elberfeld  system  of  nominating  qualified  persons  as  almoners,  and  although 
I  do  nor,  think  that  it  would  be  possible  in  the  present  state  of  politics  to 
nominate  guardians  to  any  great  extent,  I  should  be  glad  if  our  Local 
Government  Board  could  nominate  more  than  thev  do,  I  would  suo-oest  that  a 
magistrate  should  have  a  seat  on  any  one  guardian  board  in  the  petty  se-sional 
division  in  which  he  ac^s  as  justice.  I  am  a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  am 
an  ex-officio  guardian  in  Marylebone  where  I  live;  [  want  to  work  in  St. 
George's-iu-the-£ast,  which  is  in  the  Petty  Sessional  Division  in  which  1  act, 
but  I  have  no  ex-officio  seat  as  a  guardian  there.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the 
40  I.  a  year  rating  qualification  in  London  for  a  guardian  nominated  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  should  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Pell  that 
guardians  should  have  the  power  of  passing  bye-laws  to  secure  uniformity  of 
practice  which  should  have  the  force  of  orders,  and  not,  as  at  present,  be 
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liable  to  be  set  aside  by  a  chance  division  at  an  ill-atrended  iioard  meeting. 
1  may  add  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  continuance  of  progress  made.  They  say  :  "  Here 
and  there  an  extraordinary  man  will  come  into  office  and  succeed  very  satis- 
factoiily,  hut  when  he  goes,  there  is  generally  an  immedi;>te  relapse  into  the 
old  system."  As  your  Lordship  is  aware,  that  is  strictly  the  case  with  the  two 
unions  of  Souihwell  and  Bingham,  which  were  the  model  instances  upon  which 
the  Pour  Law  Aitiendment  Act  of  1834  was  founiled. 

1873.  there  any  other  chringe  in  the  law  which  you  would  suggest ;  would 
vou  have  the  elections  annually  or  at  longer  periods  ? 

I  would  have  them  held  triennially  ;  we  are  eK  cted  trienniaily. 

J  874.  You  would  be  in  favour  generally  of  triennial  elections? 
Yes  ;  and  on  the  whole  I  should  prefer  that  one-third  of  tlie  guardians  went  out 
every  year,  as  is  the  case  in  vestries  and  district  boards  of  works. 

1875.  In  advocating  as  you  do  the  abolition  of  out-door  relief,  do  you  think 
fhat  that  end  should  be  attained  gradually  so  as  not  to  cause  hardship  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  each  class  of  cases  should  be  dealt  with  simultaneously, 
thus  the  poor  would  accept  the  new  rule  more  contentedlj^.  In  St.  George's- 
in-ihe-East  instead  of  doing  that  we  dealt  with  the  various  classes  of  cases  as 
they  came  up  for  renewal  of  relief,  and  wh  had  some  difficulty  in  consequence, 
especiallv  with  widows  having  dependent  children.  A  widow  would  sa\',  "  Why 
am  I  to  have  Ta\j  relief  stopped  ;  Mrs.  So  aud-so  has  got  hers  for  so  many  more 
weeks;  why  shouldn't  I  have  it?"  In  regard  to  the  permanent  list,  which  com- 
prises mostly  aged  people,  1  should  advise,  that  after  carefully  revisini?  the  list, 
the  remaining  cases  should  continue  to  have  relief  as  long  as  they  lived,  but 
that  no  new  cases  should  be  put  on. 

1  876.  Earl  o^'  Aherdeen.'\  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many  working  men  even  have 
an  increased  dislike  to  going  to  church  for  fear  they  should  be  supposed  to  be 
going  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  charitable  relief  in  the  way  that 
some  do  r 

That  is  my  opinion,  that  the  association  of  religion  and  relief  by  ministers  of 
religion  creates  many  hypocrites,  and  alienates  tiie  working  man,  as  your 
Lordship  has  just  said,  from  having  anything  to  do  with  places  of  worship. 
I  should  like  to  mention  that  a  clergyman  in  Southwark  the  other  day, 
in  a  printed  circular,  stated  that  the  proper  way  to  approach  the  working  man 
was  to  go  to  him  with  a  free  gospel  on  your  lips  and  a  quartern  loaf  under  your 
arm.    That  was  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  working  class. 

1877.  Lord  Bishop  o\  Rochester.']  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  that  wise 
person  ;  he  must  live  in  my  diocese,  and  I  should  like  to  make  his  acquaintance  ? 

I  cannot  give  you  his  name. 

1878.  You  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  r 

1  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  believe  he  is.  The  extraordinary  thing  is 
that  this  should  be  stated  in  a  printed  circular ;  but  my  experience  is,  that  the 
practice  is  not  far  removed  from  that  in  many  cases. 

1879.  Chairman.]  Fiom  your  experience  in  St.  George's-in-the-Ea^t,  do  you 
think  that  a  similar  system  could  be  safely  applied  in  all  parts  of  London  and 
in  other  populous  places  ? 

I  do  distinctly ;  and  I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Longley,  late  Metropolitan 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  upon  that  point.  He  said  in  his 
1873  Report:  "The  workhouse  system  is  invariably  applicable,  and  no 
special  conditions  of  locality,  trade,  weather,  or  population  interfere  with  its 
universal  applicabiUty." 

4880.  That  is  Air.  Longley 's  opinion,  but  what  is  your  own  r 
My  opinion  is  distinctly  the  same  as  his. 

1881.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  I  understand  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  work- 
house 
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house  test,  that  you  would  only  apply  it  provided  that  you  could  apply  the 
modified  workhouse  test  in  certain  iust-mces  ? 
Wheie  there  is  a  decent  home,  yes. 

588^.  Otherwise  you  think  it  would  work  considerable  hardship 

I  \\ill  not  say  that,  but  1  do  think  there  is  a  grievance  which  requires  to  be 

met.    I  do  not  believe  that  homes  are  broken  up  at  all  often  even  under  the 

present  system. 

1  883.  But  at  the  same  time  you  think  there  is  a  grievance  otherwise,  and  the 
only  way  you  see  to  meet  that  grievance  is  to  adopt  in  certain  cases  a  modified 
workhouse  test  ? 

Yes. 

<  884.  You  said  just  now  that  it  was  the  business  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to 
take  up  cases  of  exceptional  distress;  how  do  you  substantiate  that  statement  ? 
I  should  refer  to  the  New  Testament. 

5  885.  It  is  entirely  then  on  Christian  grounds  that  you  base  that  argument  ? 
Yes,  on  religious  grounds. 

i  886.  You  do  not  mean  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  apart  from  his 
Christian  feelings  ? 

I  cannot  myself  very  well  separate  the  notion  of  duty  from  relig-ion. 

1887.  With  regard  to  the  agitation  which  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  this 
vear,  I  understand  that,  in  your  opinion,  it  did  not  arise  from  stress  of  weather 
or  any  ^uch  cause  ? 

That  is  ray  opinion  ;  certainly  not  from  stress  of  weather. 

1888.  What  do  you  think  was  the  most  provoking  cause  ? 

The  remarks  which  were  made  in  Parliament  with  reference  to  the  casuals 
sleeping  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

1S89.  Do  you  think  that  the  late  Mansion  House  Fund  had  something  to  do 
with  it? 

Yes  ;  I  think  that  the  riots,  the  Mansion  House  Fund,  and  the  enumeration  of 
the  unemployed  by  the  Government,  all  tended  to  make  the  people  look  to  the 
State  and  expect,  that  something  was  to  be  done  for  them,  and  to  clamour  for 
it  accordingly. 

1890.  Wiiich  do  you  think  is  more  likely  to  pauperise,  out-door  i-elief  or  iu- 
doof  relief  ? 

Out-door  relief. 

1  8gi.  Would  you  shortly  give  your  reasons  for  thinking  so? 

Because  that  which  really  pauperises  is  that  which  makes  people  depend  upon 
others  and  not  upon  themselves  ;  the  less  agreeaUe  the  form  of  relief  is  the 
less  incentive  there  is  to  rely  upon  it,  and  the  greater  motive  there  is  to  effort 
and  self-help. 

1892.  And  tSiat  is  your  reas(jn,  I  presume,  for  wishing  relief  to  be  as  little 
agreeable  as  possible  to  the  recipient? 

It  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  themselves. 

1893.  You  have  had  very  considerable  experience  personallv  amongst  the 
poor,  I  think  ? 

I  have  ;  [  am  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them.  Not  (mly  do  I  attend  the  Board 
as  a  guardian,  but  every  week  I  visit  people  at  their  homes. 

1894.  With  regar-d  to  the  questi(m,  whether  it  is  more  or  less  economical  to 
the  rates  to  administer  out-door  relief ;  it  is  very  often  said  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
give  a  person  4  s.  a  week  out-door  relief  than  to  pay  10  5.  a  week  for  him  in  the 
workhouse;  thai  is  the  ratepayer's  argument  frequently;  what  do  you  say  to 
that  ? 

I  believe  that  that  is  the  chief  reason  why  ratepayers  are  in  favour  of  out- 
door relief.  They  think  it  is  cheaper  to  give  out-door  relief  than  to  offer  the 
workhouse.  In  answer  to  your  Lordship's  question,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  Mr.  Wodehouse,  the  late  Local  Government  Board  Inspector,  who  is  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board.    At  page  11  of  his  1873 
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Report  on  Ouf-Door  Relief  in  the  country,  he  says,  "  As  regards  the  argument 
which  proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  economy,  I  beHeve  that  its  lallacymny  very 
i-eadily  be  shown  by  a  simple  aiiihmeiical  process,  A  family  applies  for  rehef ;  if 
they  are  given  out-door  relief  to  the  amount  of  4  a  week  they  will  he  satisfied ; 
if  they  come  into  the  workhouse  their  maintenance  \vill  cost  10  a  week.  The 
economists  theieiore  argue  thnt  by  giving  out  relief  they  will  save  6  a  week. 
Now,  the  very  same  guardians  who  have  used  this  argument,  have  frequently 
acknowledged  to  me  that  when  the  workhouse  test  is  offered  it  is  not  accepted 
in  more  than  one  case  out  of  10.  By  offering  the  workhouse  then  in  such  cases 
the  guardians  would  indeed  lose  Qs.  a  week  in  the  one  ca-e  in  which  it  was 
accepted,  but  in  each  of  the  remaining  nine  cases  they  would  save  4  s.,  so  that 
their  total  gain  upon  the  lOca^es  would  amount  to  30^.  a  week."  That  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  compiCte  exposure  of  the  fallacy. 

1895.  It  would  be  very  advantageous,  would  it  not,  if  the  ratepayers  could 
have  it  clearly  brought  before  them  ? 

It  would,  1  think,  be  very  advantageous. 

1 896.  Becanse  the  ultimate  decision  will  rest  with  them  as  to  in-door  relief  or 
out- door  relief? 

Yes. 

1897.  I  believe  you  are  anxious  to  put  in  evidence  some  figures  with  regard 
to  tiie  amount  of  charity  which  has  been  distributed  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  through  the  means  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  r 

Yes  ;  I  sliould  like  to  say  that  the  burden  thrown  upon  charity  in  this 
very  poor  parish  of  47,000  people  has  not  been  great,  and  3^et  the  Committee 
have  never  to  my  knowledge  allowed  a  single  approved  case  to  go  unrelieved. 
In  the  year  1884-85  the  amonnt  of  relief  given  through  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Committee  was  65/  L  to  402  people.  In  the  year  1885-86,  which  was  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  year,  when  the  poor  were  in  a  state  of  speculative 
ferment,-  and  were  eneouiaged  to  besiege  all  relief  agencies,  the  amount  of  relief 
was  819  Z.,  given  to  62 1  applicants.  In  the  year  1886-87  770 /.  was  given  to 
490  applicants.  In  ai'dition  to  these  sums  1  may  mention  that  the  Tower 
Hamlets  Pension  Committee  has  spent  about  250?.  in  each  of  these  years  in 
our  distiict.  1  should  like  to  add  that  a  great  part  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
relief  was  obtained  through  the  clergy  and  the  local  almoners  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Distress  ;  and  I  may  mention  that  the  sura  expended  in  out-door 
relief  under  the  old  system  was,  in  the  year  1871,  8,916     and  in  1874,  4,391  I. 

1S9S.  Do  you  think  that  that  represents  anything  like  the  whole  of  the 
charity  given  away  in  the  district  ? 

A  large  part  of  it,  I  should  say  ;  it  is  a  very  poor  district.  I  expressed  the 
opinion  just  now  that  we  are  giving  too  much  to  the  poor  through  charity. 

\  S99.  Do  the  funds  come  principally  fs  oni  the  parish  itself  to  those  charities, 
or  from  without  ? 

Chiefly  from  without.  I  think  that  it  is  only  just,  especially  in  London, 
where  the  rich  live  apart,  from  the  poor,  that  rich  districts  should  come  to  the 
aid  of  poor  districts  ;  1  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the  amount  contributed  in  the 
parish  itself. 

1900.  Earl  Spencer.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  that  charity 
organisation  may  sometimes  be  too  lavish  in  what  it  does  for  the  poor,  and  that 
it  mr.v  do  harm  in  that  way  ? 

I  do. 

u)oi.  But  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  it  does  not  do  so  much  harm 
when  it  operateSi  in  that  direction  as  out-door  relief  would  ? 
No,  not  nearly  so  much  harm  as  out-door  rtlief. 

1902.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  more  in  detail? 

Charity  is  not  so  demoralising ;  it  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  in  the  same  way ; 
it  is  not  drawn  from  very  poor  ratepayers  compulsorily.  All  those  sort  of 
i-eusons,  I  think,  apply  as  showing  that  charily  is  better  than  compulsory 
relief. 

1 903 .  And 
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1003.  And  you  think  that  a  proper  organisation  of  charity  could  be  got  up 
in  any  parish  where  the  out-door  rehef  is  almost  discontinued. 

I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  London  and  populous  places.  I  should  say 
that  it  (!ould  in  populous  places. 

19C4.  You  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  those  who  would 
administer  it  wisely  and  prudently  ? 

There  would  no  doubt  be  some  difSculty. 

1905.  To  carry  on  this  subject  a  little,  has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the 
intiuence  uf  the  large  hospitals  in  London  on  the  poor? 

1  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  information,  derived  from  personal  experience, 
to  give  upon  that  subject.  The  one  thing  that  has  struck  me  is  this:  that  there 
is  no  proner  distinction  at  the  London  Hospital  between  Workhouse-infirmary 
cases  and  hospital  cases. 

1906.  Has  the  out-door  system  of  the  hospitals,  therefore,  any  demoralising 
effect  upon  the  poor  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  has  ;  but  our  parish  is  so  poor  that  1  do  not  know  that  the  evils 
there  come  out  so  glaringly  as  they  would  in  a  parish  where  there  are  more 
artizans. 

1907.  But  even  among  the  poor  are  there  not  attempts  to  get  up  provident 
cluhs  for  their  wives  and  children  besides  those  for  themselves? 

Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  do  not  know  of  any  women's  club  in 
St.  George's. 

1908.  Do  you  know  of  any  children's  club  ? 

No,  except  for  burial.  There  is  a  Boy  Foresters'  Club  connected  with  one  of 
the  lodges  of  that  society. 

1909.  Are  there  no  medical  clubs? 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1910.  Has  there  been  aiiy  attempt  made  to  get  them  up  ? 
Yes,  we  made  an  attempt  some  years  ago,  but  it  failed. 

1911.  Why  did  it  fail  ? 

1  think  partly  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  partly 
becatise  of  the  rather  indiscriminate  way  in  which  our  relieving  officers  give 
orders  for  the  parisii  dispensary.  We  do  not  have  our  medical  order  applications 
belore  the  board.  We  tried  it  once,  but  the  applications  were  so  numerous 
that  we  could  not  continue  it. 

1912.  Do  you  never  review  the  medical  orders  at  any  period  of  the  year? 
No,  we  do  not.    If  a  man  in  work  with,  say  a  wife  and  one  child,  applied 

for  medical  relief,  the  relieving  officer  would  give  him  an  order  to  attend  before 
the  board ;  but  as  a  rule  relieving  officers  grant  medical  relief  1  should  say  too 
easily. 

1913.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  that  power? 
I  should  say  that  there  has  been. 

1914.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  you  could  remedy  that? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  our  board  would  take  the  trouble  to  have  all  the 
cases  up  before  them,  as  they  do  at  Whitechapel,  we  should  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  number. 

1915.  You  never  thought  that  the  abuse  was  so  great  that  it  was  necessary 
that  you  should  do  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  our  board  would  give  the  time ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practicable  with  our  particular  board. 

1916.  Have  there  been  any  abuses  connected  with  the  improved  infirmary 
accommodation  for  the  poor  in  your  parish  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  are  attracted  into  these  extremely  well- 
managed  workhouse  infirmaries  more  than  they  used  to  be.  In  our  work- 
house infirmary  we  have  two  good  doctors,  kind  attentive  men,  and  we 
have  a  lady  matron,  and  now  we  are  going  in  for  trained  nurses  from  the 
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institution.  All  these  improvements  do,  no  doubt,  attract  people  into  the  infirm- 
aries who  could  get  on  by  the  help  of  their  relations,  and  who  could  be  well 
attended  io  at  home.  J  cannot  stute  any  special  instances  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

(917.  Have  you  much  experience  of  the  system  with  regard  to  the  casual 
poor  ? 

No.  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  the  inquiries  that  have  been  made, 
that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  set  the  homeless  on  their  feet  again.  The 
superintendent  of  our  casual  ward  has  frequently  informed  rae  that  all  the 
people  who  come  there  (it  is  in  a  very  out-of-the-way  place  close  to  the  river), 
are  old-stagers,  known  to  him,  and  that  he  does  not  think  anything  can  be  done 
for  them. 

ii)i8.  You  have  a  casual  ward  in  St.  George's? 
We  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

1919.  But  you  do  not  approve  of  it  ? 

I  do  not.  I  think  that  casual  wards,  refuges,  soup  kitchens,  i'ree  meals,  and 
all  those  things  that  m.^ke  it  easier  for  the  indolent  to  live,  attract  people  to 
London  and  pauperise  them,  that  is  to  say,  make  them  think  that  others  will 
provide  for  them,  and  that  they  need  not  provide  for  themselves. 

1920.  How  would  you  meet  the  case  of  a  wayfarer  who  wants  a  night's 
lodging  if  you  did  away  with  your  casual  ward  altogether  ? 

If  the  master  of  the  workhouse  was  convinced  that  the  man  was  a  bond  fide 
wayfarer,  he  would  let  him  out  early  the  next  morning. 

1921.  But  might  not  that  increase  the  number,  because  I  understand  that 
you  do  retain  them  as  casuals  for  two  nights,  whereas  if  a  man  goes  into  the 
workhouse  you  have  no  power  of  retaining  him  at  all  r 

The  power  of  the  guardians  as  to  detetjtion  would  have  to  be  increased  ;  and 
as  it  is  we  require  increased  power  of  detention,  in  order  to  deal  properly 
with  what  are  called  ins  and  outs  who  are  a  great  nuisance  in  ail  London  work- 
houses. 

1922.  How  would  you  propose  to  alter  the  hiw  in  order  to  meet  that 
difficulty  ? 

My  opinion  is  of  very  little  value  in  the  matter.  I  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Hedley  said  the  other  day,  abolish  the  distinction  and  give  the  guardians 
increased  power  of  detention,  with  discretion  to  the  master  of  the  workhouse  ; 
but  he  has  that  now. 

IQ23.  He  has  not  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  who  comes  in  ? 
No ;  I  mean  give  him  discreticm  to  bri-ak  through  the  rule  of  detention, 
and  to  let  a  bona  jide  wayfarer  leave  the  workhouse  without  detaining  him. 

1924.  You  referred  to  what  you  called  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  relief,  and  you  seemed  to  connect  it  with  the  ministers  of  religion. 
1  did  not  quite  understand  why  you  brought  that  forward  ;  have  you  any 
|!roposal  to  make  with  regard  to  that,  or  was  it  only  a  general  remark  ? 

1  am  a  strong  advocate  for  all  relief  Ijeing  administered  by  laymen. 

192.5.  But  clergymen,  I  presume,  do  assist  a  great  deal  in  finding  out  cases 
and  so  on  ? 

I  quite  approve  of  their  giving  information  as  to  the  people  living  in 
their  parishes.  It  is  their  administering  the  relief  that  I  object  to.  Two  or 
tliree  valuable  members  of  our  Charity  Organisation  Committee  are  clergymen, 
hut  I  should  prefer  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  relief.  Of  course  that  is 
their  affair.  One  is  glad  to  get  their  co  operation  it  they  think  it  rigiit  to  give 
it,  but  1  do  not  myself  appi  ove  of  the  clergy  or  n)inisters  of  any  denomination 
having  anything  to  do  with  relief;  I  think  it  injures  the  cause  of  religion  very 
much. 

1926.  You  would  like  their  co-operation  for  giving  information,  but  not  in 
the  actual  administration  of  relief? 
Quite  so. 

1927.  Lord 
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1927.  Lord  Thriiig.~\  You  have  been  asked,  w^irii  legard  to  the  duty  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  is  it  not  a  duty  of  natural  religion,  quite  apart  from  Christi- 
anity, that  citizens  should  assist  one  another? 

Certainly. 

it;28.  You  have  constantly  used  the  term  "a  man  intermittently  employed  "  ; 
do  you  cdusidtT  t'ltit  tho<e  people  who  are  intermittently  employed  are  neces- 
sarily improvident ;  is  it  a  sign  of  an  improvident  man  that  he  has  not 
continuous  employment? 

Not  cdvYays  ;  certainly  not  in  our  district  where  the  men  depend  so  much 
upon  the  clocks. 

>92u.  You  mentioned  pawnbroking.  I  am  very  curious  upon  this  point ;  is 
the  pawn'  roking  system  a  hardship  upon  the  poor,  w^hich  would  be  relieved  by 
having  a  charitable  system  of  pawnbroking,  or  charitable  loans  ;  in  other  words, 
Mould  you  recommend,  as  a  good  form  of  charity,  a  large  pawnbroking  chari- 
table society,  taking  the  security  of  goods  for  a  quasi  loan  ? 

My  expei  ience  of  pawnbrokers  is  that  they  are  kind,  respectable  men.  i  know 
several  in  St.  George's.  I  do  not  think  that  the  present  system  works  hardly  at 
all,  but  my  opinion  upon  the  point  is  not  worth  much. 

1930.  With  regard  to  rotation  of  guardians,  you  said  that  you  approve  of  the 
continuity  being  kept  up  by  their  not  going  out  all  at  once,  and  you  mentioned 
triennial  rotation,  as  it  is  usually  called;  would  you  or  would  you  not  prefer 
that  one-third  of  tlie  guardians  sheiuld  go  out  every  two  years  so  as  to  prevent 
an  annual  election? 

Yes,  1  should  prefer  that  to  triennial  rotation. 

1931.  Chairman.~\  But  are  you  quite  certain  that  all  guardians  would  prefer 
that  system  ? 

I  should  think  that  the  guardians  themselves  would  prefer  it. 

1932.  Have  you  observed  such  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  people  to  be 
guardians  that  they  would  welcome  any  very  long  period  of  olRce  ? 

In  St.  George's,  I  think  tlie  guardians  are  anxious  to  remain  on  the  board. 

1933.  Lord  Thrwg,'\  Do  not  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  lend  money? 
I  personally  do  not  approve  of  loans;  and  in  St.  George's  we  have  almost 

entirely  dis^continued  the  system  of  loans  on  security.  We  often  say  to  a  man, 
"  We  will  lend  3'ou  these  couple  of  pounds  ;  we  believe  in  you,  and  we  put  you. 
upon  your  honour,  and  if  you  can  repay  us,  do." 

1 934.  Do  you  object  to  that  ? 
No,  only  to  loans  on  security. 

1935.  Why  ? 

Because  it  looks  like  a  business  transaction,  and  it  really  is  not.  We  never 
feel  able  to  enforce  payment  by  prosecution. 

1936.  You  think  it  is  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  ? 
Yes. 

1937.  You  talked  of  early  marriages  as  being  a  great  evil,  and  we  have  had 
testimony  that  tiie  children  of  these  early  marriages  are  (I  think  the  phrase 
used  by  a  Witness  was)  anaemic,  by  which  I  understand  feeble  in  health. 
1  hose  children  are  compelled  to  go  to  school,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  a 
\^  itness  that  education  was  absolutely  injurious  to  them  on  account  of,  as  I 
understood  it,  the  infirmity  and  weakness  of  their  bodies.  But  this  weakness 
has  been  relieved  in  many  cases  by  free  breakfasts  and  free  dinners,  which  are 
supplied  from  charity.  With  your  great  experience,  I  wish  to  know,  first  of  all, 
whether  you  object  to  free  breakfasts,  or  free  dinners  provided  by  charity,  and 
given  to  children  under  the  circumstances  which  I  suggest  ? 

In  principle  of  course  1  am  against  it.  In  practice  it  is  very  difficult  to 
oppose  it. 

1938.  If  you  disapprove  of  their  being  free  altogether,  do  you  also  disapprove 
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of  the  more  modified  form  of  free  meals,  which  disguises,  as  it  were,  the  freedom 
in  which  they  give  the  children  farthing  breakfasts  (which  is  one  of  the  instances 
given  to  the  Committee),  halfpenny  dinners,  and  also  penny  dinners,  the  penny 
dinners  being  under  certain  circumstances  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  against  all  my  principles,  but  I  think  that  if  it  were  really 
carefully  managed,  and  if  a  doctor's  certificate  were  made  obligatory  in  each 
case,  "  This  child  is  not  fit  to  attend  scliool  unless  it  is  better  nourished,"  and 
if  proper  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  ability  of  the  parents  to  support  the 
child,  1  should  hardly  like  to  say  that  I  should  be  against  it. 

1939.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know,  that  in  a  great  many  schools  the  children 
come  in  insufficiently  fed,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  providing  them  wiiii 
sufficient  food,  and  that  they  do  not  bring  sufficient  food  with  tliem  ;  under 
those  circumstances,  would  you,  or  would  you  not,  think  it  right  to  give  ihein 
free  or  partially  free  dinners  ? 

1  personally  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  system. 

1940.  You  think  that  it  would  degrade  the  poor  ? 

I  am  afraid  ?o.  The  poor  are  so  apt  to  spend  more  of  their  money  in  im- 
proper ways  if  they  are  relieved  of  part  of  tlieir  responsibilities. 

1941.  Supposing  that  you  could  make  the  penny  dinners  pay  their  expenses, 
you  would  not  object,  I  suppose,  to  setting  them  up  fhrongh  charity  ? 

Wo  ;  if  they  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  management  and  by  buying  goods  in 
large  quantities. 

1942.  But,  upon  the  whole,  you  would  be  against  relieving  those  poor  children 
and  placing  their  bodies  in  a  sufficient  state  to  enable  them  to  receive  education? 

Witliout  payment.  I  think  that  the  penny  dinners  possibly  might  not  do 
much  harm,  because  the  schooling,  of  course,  is  not  paid  for  on  business-like 
principles,  and  yet  1  do  not  know  that  it  pauperises  the  people.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  should  not  pay  a  little  for  their  dinners. 

1943.  As  you  know,  the  guardians  often  allow  the  school  fees  ;  do  you  con- 
sider that  right  or  wrong  ? 

I  should  be  against  it. 

1044.  How  can  you  justify  the  State  compelling  children  to  be  sent  to  school 
if  those  children  are,  in  fact,  to  be  killed  or  greatly  injured  by  the  education  ? 

These  are  great  difficulties,  I  admit,  and  I  do  not  f^el  compett-nt  to  answer 
the  question  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.    Perhaps  there  is  no  answer. 

1945.  You  have  formed  no  opinion  upon  that  dilemma,  for  dilemma  it  is? 
No,  it  is  a  difficult  subject  to   form  an  opinion  uptm,  I  think.  One's 

sympathies  are  all  with  giving  dinners  to  hungry  children. 

1946.  Would  you  object  to  charity  doing  it,  or  what  would  you  suggest? 

{  can  conceive  of  the  safeguards  l)eing  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  it, 
perhaps,  justifiable. 

1947.  From  your  experience,  what  would  you  recommend  as  safeguards  to  a 
system  of  free  meals,  or  quasi  free  meals  ? 

Proper  inquiry  is  one  thing  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  any  suggestion 
beyond  that. 

1948.  Then  I  may  take  it  that  with  proper  inquiry  we  may  be  allowed  to 
consider  that  your  opinion  Avonld  not  be  very  hostile  to  free  meals,  or  quasi  free 
meals,  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Yes,  I  think  that  my  opinion  would  not  be  very  hostile. 

1949.  Earl  of  ^o^e^OMW.]  You  mentioned  that  early  marriages  amongst  the 
poor  were  very  frequent  in  the  East  End,  and  that  they  led  to  great  evils ;  do 
you  not  think  that  a  man  becomes  more  provident  and  more  alive  to  his 
responsibilities  when  he  is  married  ? 

He  may  do  so,  but  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  an  early  marriage  and  a  probable 
large  family. 

1950.  But  he  may  try  to  save,  and  be  more  anxious  to  get  more  work,  and 
be  more  industrious  ? 

It 
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It  may  have  that  effect  upon  some  people,  or  it  may  make  them  reckless  in 
other  cases ;  but  there  is  the  fact  that  you  have  this  enormous  increase  ol 
population,  which  is  in  my  opinion  at  the  root  of  the  evil  of  want  of  employment. 

1951.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  these  early  marriages  were  stopped  you  would 
probably  have  even  greater  evils  in  regard  to  vice  ? 

Possibly,  but  I  should  not  feel  myself  responsible  for  any  abuses  that  might 
arise  if  the  measures  that  were  taken  were  rigiit  and  proper. 

1952.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  many 
parishes  the  clergy,  as  a  rule,  never  administer  relief  personally,  but  always 
employ  lay  persons  for  iloing  it  ? 

Yes,  I  am."  That  is  a  very  good  plan,  I  think. 

1953.  Do  you  consider  it  unsuitable  for  ministers  of  religion,  privately  or 
pubiicly,  to  invite  the  aid  of  their  conoregation^,  and  that  that  is  likely  to 
prejudice  the  working  class  against  the  Christian  religion? 

Not,  I  think,  if  the  funds  are  actually  administererl  by,  say,  a  parochial 
council. 

1954.  I  am  afraid  that  the  poor  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  off  if  the 
ministers  of  religion  did  not  invite  the  contributions  of  their  congregations  ? 

No  doubt. 

1955.  Earl  of  Jersey^  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  nominated  guardians  ? 

Yes. 

1956.  Do  you  find  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  elected  guardian  towards 
nominated  guardians  ? 

Very  little.  I  may  say  that  I  was  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  good- 
natured  banter  upon  first  being  put  upon  the  St,  George*s-in-the-East  Board  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

1957.  Do  you  thi)ik  that  a  nominated  guardian  would  be  able  to  introduce 
a  change  in  the  system  as  well  as  an  elected  guardian  ? 

Yes,  1  think  so,  if  he  were  really  working  at  the  subject,  and  were  thought  to 
wish  to  do  the  best  for  the  poor.  Good  work  is  recognised  by  the  class  of  men 
who  are  guardians  of  the  poor  districts  of  London. 

1958.  Quite  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  elected  or  nominated? 

Yes,  if  they  do  not  presume  upon  their  position.  If  they  give  themselves 
airs  in  any  way,  that  is  fatal  in  the  East-end  of  London. 

19.59.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  question  of  the' 
boarding-out  of  pauper  chddren  ? 

Yes,  but  I  have  no  personal  experience  in  regard  to  it. 

1960.  Do  you  prefer  their  being  boarded  out  in  private  homes,  or  their 
being  educated  in  the  large  pauper  district,  or  workhouse  schools? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  St.  George's  Board  of  Guardians  have  set  their 
faces  against  boarding  out,  because  since  the  Roman  Catholic  children  have 
been  removed  to  Roman  Catholic  schools,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
vacancies  at  their  own  school.  \  approve  highly  of  the  system  of  boarding  out 
outside  the  Union  for  double  orphans  and  deserted  children,  especially  if  they 
are  sent  right  away,  say  to  Windermere,  from  their  old  liaunts  and  relations.  I 
think  it  dissociates  them  from  pauperism,  and  they  are  more  easily  merged  in 
the  general  population  ;  they  have  the  benefit  of  family  life  instead  of  institution 
life,  and  above  all  often  a  permanent  home  and  alTection  from  their  foster  parents 
all  through  their  after  life. 

1961.  From  what  you  have  either  heard  or  seen  upon  the  subject,  do  you 
think  that  the  supervision  is  adequate  with  regard  to  the  children  who  are 
boarded  out  in  private  homes  r 

1  should  not  like  to  offer  any  opinion  upon  that  point. 

(70.)  F  F  1962.  But 
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1962.  But  upon  the  whole  you  prefer  the  home  life  to  the  workhouse  hfe  for 
those  children  ? 

Yes,  and  the  removal  of  the  permanent  children  from  the  contamination  of 
the  casual  children. 

1963.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Is  there  not  a  considerable  class  of  men  who,  though 
not  especiall)'  wanting  in  thrift,  are  wanting  in  physical  strength,  and  are 
therefore  the  first  to  be  discharged  from  employment  when  the  employer,  as 
must  frequently  be  the  case,  wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  hands  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt. 

1964.  What  would  you  suggest  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  such  people  ? 
I  can  only  suggest  that  the  Poor  Law  should  deal  with  them  in  the  manner 

I  have  described,  i.e.,  by  means  of  a  modified  workhouse  test.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Poor  Law  can  discriminate.  Exceptional  cases  should  be  dealt  with  by 
charity,  not  by  the  Poor  Law. 

1965.  Is  there  any  disposition,  so  far  as  you  know  in  the  surrounding 
unions,  to  adopt  the  system  which  has  been  worked  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  ? 

In  Poplar  there  is  a  certain  disposition,  and  in  Mile  End  there  was  while  two 
or  three  friends  of  mine  uere  guardians  there.  Now  that  they  have  gone  o& 
the  board  of  guardians,  I  believe  that  a  lax  system  has  been  re-introduced. 

1966.  With  regard  to  the  operations  at  Chelsea  to  which  you  referred, 
would  not  the  work  so  given  have  been  equally  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
might  deprive  independent  workmen  of  getting  employment,  even  if  it  was 
required  and  seasonable? 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  hard  upon  the  paviours,  for  instance,  that  paving  should  be 
given  to  unemployed  persons  who  are  not  paviours. 

1967.  But  I  think  you  mentioned  that  if  it  was  really  required  and  the  season 
was  appropriate,  you  vould  not  have  regarded  it  as  oi>jectionable? 

No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  should.  If  the  work  were  set  on  foot  to  relieve  the 
men,  and  not  because  it  was  necessary,  tlien  I  should  say  that  it  was  objection- 
able. It  is  obvious  that  if  men  who  are  not  paviours  are  employed  to  do  paving, 
the  object  must  have  l>een  relief. 

1968.  Referring  to  what  you  said  about  the  Gospel  and  the  loaf,  I  suppose 
you  would  sympathise  with  the  difficulty  which  meets  district  visitors  and  others 
going  among  the  poor  in  this  respect ;  that  it  often  seems  a  mockery  to  speak 
to  them  about  improvement,  or  about  religion,  when  they  are  in  bodily  want? 

I  do  not  think  there  need  be  any  difficulty  about  that.  If  I  were  a  district 
visitor  I  should  arrange  wiih  the  clergyman  that  I  should  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  relief.  I  should  then,  in  visiting  the  poor,  tell  them  that  I 
was  pledged  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  relief,  and  that  therefore  all  I  could  do 
would  be  to  offer  them  my  sympathy,  and  personal  work,  and  trouble,  and  so 
forth. 

1969.  Have  you  noticed  any  sign  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  preferring 
the  election  of  guardians  who  were  opposed  to  such  schemes  as  relief  works  and 
lax  administration  in  any  way  ? 

No,  I  am  afraid  that  what  operates  in  the  election  of  guardians  are  local  con- 
siderations which  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  qualifications  for  Poor  Law 
administration,  as  a  rule. 

1970.  ¥,a.r\  Spencer.']  Politics? 

Yes,  chiefly.    Also  the  public  importance  of  deciding  contracts,  &c. 

1971.  Lord  Thring.]  Supposing  that  a  layman  goes  round  as  a  Scripture 
reader,  or  in  any  other  quasi  religious  or  entirely  religious  character,  you 
would  dissociate  him,  though  a  layman,  from  relief? 

Certainly,  I  should  wish  to  do  so. 

1972.  Earl  of  Aherdeen,~\  In  the  interests  of  religion  ? 
Yes,  entirely. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Miss  MARIANNE  HARRIET  MASON,  is  called  in ;  and  Examined,  aR 

follows : 

1973.  Chairman.l  You  are  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  of  boarded- 
oiit  children  ? 

Yes. 

1974.  How  long  have  you  held  that  appointment  ? 
Nearly  two  years  and-a-half. 

1975.  Before  that  you  had  paid,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  that 
subject  ? 

Yes,  for  a  long  while. 

1976.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  district? 

England  and  Wales,  wherever  there  are  certified  committees. 

1977.  How  many  certified  committees  have  you  to  deal  with  r 
There  are  120  on  the  register  now. 

1978.  Those  are  all  committees  for  superintending  children  who  are  boarded 
out  away  from  the  unions  to  which  they  belong  ? 

Yes  ;  under  a  special  order  ;  that  of  1870. 

1979.  You  hfive  nothing'  to  do  with  the  ciiildren  who  are  boarded  out  by  the 
boards  of  guardians  within  their  unions  r 

No,  nothing. 

1980.  Can  you  tell  us  the  rules  as  to  the  formation  of  a  certified  committee, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  formed  ? 

When  any  benevolent  persons  in  a  particular  neighbourhood  think  that  they 
would  like  to  receive  some  pauper  children  from  London,  or  from  any  of  the  Irirge 
unions,  they  write  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  submitting  their  names  and 
saying  who  they  are,  giving  refei'ences,  if  necessary  ;  and  then,  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  think  fit,  they  send  them  down  a  form  of  undertaking  which 
they  sign,  declaring  that  they  will  comply  with  the  Board's  regulations,  and 
then  the  Board  give  them  a  written  form  of  authority.  I  have  brought  the 
forms  with  me  {producing  them).  The  Board  send  them  down  directions  how 
to  form  their  committee.  Then  if  they  form  their  committee,  the  Board  send 
them  the  "Form  of  Undertaking  of  Boarding  out-Committee,"  and  iftljey 
accept  them  they  send  them  the  "  Form  of  Written  Authority."  Then  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  children  from  all  the  unions  which  are  under  the  schedule  of 
the  Boarding-out  Order  of  1870  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  guardians  choose  to  send 
children  to  theiTi,  they  may  ;  but  whenever  they  send  them  children  they  must 
first  of  all  draw  up  an  agreement  form  stating  the  scale  of  payments,  and  so  on, 
which  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1981.  And  then,  of  course,  the  foster-parents  have  to  sign  an  agreement  in 
the  form  supplied  ? 

Yes ;  each  foster-parent  signs  an  agreement  with  the  guardians,  a  duplicate 
of  which  must  be  forwarded  by  the  guardians  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

1982.  One  of  the  conditions,  I  believe,  is  that  the  foster-parents  shall  be  of 
the  same  rehgion  as  that  to  which  the  child  belongs  ? 

Yes. 

1983.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  distance  from  the  union  from  which 
those  children  are  sent  ? 

None ;  it  may  be  anywhere  in  England  and  Wales,  so  long  as  it  is  a  duly 
certified  committee. 

1984.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  the  distance  from  the  residences  of  the 
committee  ? 

Yes,  tiie  regulation  is  that  no  child  may  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  five 
(70.)  F  F  2  miles 
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miles  from  some  member  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  recommended  that  the 
distance  shall  be  less. 

1985.  Are  all  these  120  committees  now  receiving  children  ? 

No ;  there  are  about,  1  think,  28  without  children  at  this  moment,  so  far  as  1 
know. 

1986.  Is  there  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  children  which  they  may 
take? 

'J  here  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  number  which  the  committee  may  take,  but 
there  is  a  limitation  as  to  the  number  which  the  foster-parent  may  take. 

1987.  Each  foster-parent  may  take  how  many? 

Onlv  two,  except  in  ihe  case  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
brothers  and  sisters  it  must  only  be  four. 

1988.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  children  who  are  boarded  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  these  committees  r 

There  were  1,172  by  the  last  report,  and  more  have  been  sent  out  since. 

1989.  What  are  the  class  of  children  who  are  ehgible  for  boarding  out? 
This  is  tlie  rule  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  as  to  boarding  out :  "  No  child  shall 

be  boarded  out  unless  such  child  is  an  orphan,  or  being  illegitimate,  deserted 
by  its  mother,  or  being  legitimate,  deserted  by  both  parents,  or  deserted  by  one 
parent,  the  other  parent  being  dead  or  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or 
suffering  permanently  from  mental  disease,  or  out  of  England." 

1990.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  class  of  the  foster-parents  ? 

No,-  there  is  no  rule,  but  the  people  who  generally  take  the  children  are  either 
labouring  people,  small  shopkeepers,  or  small  farmers,  or  working  people. 

1991.  Are  they  allowed  to  be  boarded  out  with  any  relations  ? 

nJ. 

1992.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  prohibition? 

Because  if  they  are  boarded  out  with  relations,  it  tends  to  make  the  relations 
shirk  the  responsibility,  when  they  sometimes  could  affoid  to  support  the  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  distinct  regulation  or  article  laid  down  upon  that  point,  but 
there  is  a  very  strong  recommendation  in  the  circular  letter. 

1993.  What  is  the  scale  of  payments  allowed  to  foster-parents? 

The  limit  per  head  is  4*.  a  week  for  maintenance,  10.9.  a  quarter  for  clothing, 
10    a  year  for  medical  attendance,  and  school  fees  besides. 

1994.  At  what  age  are  children  boarded  out  ? 

They  may  not  be  boarded  out  under  two  years  of  age,  or  over  10  for  the  first 
time  ;  but  ihey  may  be  boarded  out  when  they  are  over  10  years  of  age  if  they 
have  been  boarded  out  before. 

1995.  At  v/hat  age  does  the  boarding-out  cease? 

They  go  to  service  usually,  on  an  average,  at  the  age  of  14.  Some  guardians 
lay  down  a  rule  that  the  payment  must  cease  at  the  age  of  13.  Others  go  oii, 
but  very  few,  until  they  are  16,  or  nearly  so. 

1996.  If  a  child  who  is  boarded  out  obtains  service  at  the  age  of  13,  and  for 
some  reason  loses  its  place,  say  within  three  or  four  months,  what  is  done 
then  ? 

The  foster-parents  nearly  always  receive  them  back  as  if  they  were  their  own 
children. 

1997.  Is  the  boarding  out  renewed  ? 

No,  the  boarding  out  is  not  renewed;  the  foster-parents  practically  always 
adopt  them  and  have  them  back  without  payment.  I  have  known  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  boarding  out  has  been  renewed,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done.  The 
foster-parents  usually  make  a  permanent  home  for  them,  and  shelter  them 
between  situations  as  they  would  their  own  children.  It  is  only  under  one 
committee  that  I  have  found  circumstances  to  the  contrary. 

1998.  How 
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199S.  How  would  you  deal  with  a  case  where  the  foster-pareuts  had  died,  or 
were  no  longer  able  to  take  the  children  ? 

The  committee  usually  takes  care  of  them  in  some  way. 

1909.  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  second  boarding  out  would  be  prohibited, 
or  merely  that  it  is  not  practised  ? 

It  would  not  be  prohibited  under  the  age  of  16,  but  it  is  not  the  practice. 

2000.  In  a  special  case  there  mii'ht  be  a  re-boarding  out  ? 
Yes,  in  a  special  case  I  have  known  it  done. 

2001.  Probably  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  would  have  consider- 
able weight  ? 

Not  always,  because  the  guardians  do  not  ah\  ays  grant  what  the  committee 
has  asked  for.  The  payments  come  from  the  guardians  to  the  commiitees,  and 
the  committees  do  not  always  get  all  that  they  ask  for  from  the  guardians. 
Sometimes  they  do  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

2002.  Do  you  find  any  tendency  at  all  to  take  children  in  such  a  way  as 
might  be  described  by  the  term  "  baby  farming  "  ? 

Yes,  if  the  foster-parents  could  get  them  they  cei  tainly  would. 

2003.  Have  you  been  able  to  prevent  if  ? 

The  regulations  prevent  children  chargeable  to  the  union  from  being  boarded 
out  more  than  a  certain  numl>er  in  one  house ;  but  nothing  but  the  good 
sense  of  the  committee,  or  an  order  from  the  guardians,  can  prevent  the  foster- 
parents  fiom  receiving  children  who  are  hoarded  out  from  voluntary  sources  in 
the  same  house.  For  instance,  I  found  two  children  some  time  ago  who  were 
put  in  a  house  where  there  were  at  least  four  others,  other  children  boarded 
out  by  voluntary  payments.  I  conid  only  report  it;  it  was  not  against  any 
rules,  though  it  was  bad ;  but  whether  such  a  thing  is  done  or  not  must  depend 
upon  the  good  sense  of  the  committee. 

2004.  Those  other  children,  I  suppose,  were  boarded  out  by  charitable 
persons  ? 

Some  of  them  were,  but  it  was  quite  difficult  to  say  in  this  case  who  boarded 
them  out,  because  the  woman  would  not  tell  me  how  many  more  she  had  got. 
I  saw  six.    She  was  living  on  them,  practically,  as  a  haby  farmer. 

2005.  Were  any  steps  taken  in  that  case  to  put  an  end  to  boarding  out  with 
that  woman  f 

I  believe  that  the  children  have  been  left  there  because  they  had  been  there 
a  long  time  ;  but  I  cannot  be  sure  what  has  happened  ultimately. 

2006.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  in  a  case  of  that  kind  they 
should  be  removed  elsewhere  ? 

Certainly,  usually  ;  bur.  I  would  rather  not  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  in 
this  particular  case.    There  were  extenuating  circumstances. 

2007.  What  course  do  you  take  to  carry  your  inspection  into  effect  ? 

I  see  about  their  health,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  whether  they  are 
properly  taken  care  of,  and  whether  they  have  proper  medical  attendimce 
if  they  are  ill ;  I  see,  as  far  as  I  can,  about  tlieir  food,  but  I  am  not  able  to 
do  mucli  in  that  way,  for  of  course  I  go  only  once,  and  I  cannot  see  what  it  is 
constantly  ;  I  see  what  stock  of  clothing  they  have,  as  well  as  what  they  have  on, 
so  as  to  see  that  the  foster-parents  are  doing  their  duty  by  spendino-  the  clothing 
allowance  properly ;  I  see  that  they  are  clean,  and  I  look  to  their  sleeping 
arrangements,  and  the  state  of  the  cottages ;  and  i  try  to  ascertain  how  the  chil- 
dren are  being  influenced  by  the  foster-parents ;  and  if  anything  against  the 
character  of  the  foster-parents  is  forced  upon  me,  I  make  inquiries,  but  other- 
wise I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  respectable.  I  also  inquire  into  their 
school  attendances,  being  supplied  by  the  Local  Government  Board  with  forms 
for  that  purpose. 

2008.  With  so  large  a  number  of  children  scattered  about  the  country,  are 
you  able  to  see  them  all  within  any  reasonable  time  r 

I  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do  all  that  is  wanted. 
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2oog.  How  often  do  ycu  see  rhose  children  ? 

I  have  no  regular  time  to  do  it  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thiwg 
if  I  saw  them  too  often,  because  it  would  dimit:iisli  the  responsibility  of  the 
committees  who  must  watch  over  them. 

2010-  In  the  course  of  tlie  year  how  many  children  are  you  able  to  visit  ? 

That  depends  very  much  on  the  district  over  which  they  are  scattered.  In 
one  three  months  I  managed  to  see  232.  The  year  before  last  I  think  I  saw 
through  the  whole  year  365. 

20!  1.  I  suppose  the  knowledge  that  yoa  may  come  has  a  very  considerable 
effect  ? 

Yes,  they  are  always  surprise  visits.  I  have  found  that  some  of  the  committee 
did  not  even  know  of  my  existence,  so  that  they  could  not  he  prepared.  I  think 
everything  depends  upon  whether  the  visit,  is  a  surprise,  hecause  if  the  foster- 
parents  know  you  are  coming  they  prepare  for  you. 

2012.  As  the  result  of  your  inspection,  have  you  found  many  cases  where 
children  wei  e  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  ? 

I  have  found  some  such  cases,  but  that  entirely  depends  upon  the  supervision 
and  care  of  the  particular  committee.  Under  many  committees  I  have  not  found 
a  fault ;  again,  with  one  or  two  others  I  have  found  some  very  bad  cases. 

2013.  What  kind  of  ^ases  ? 

"  A.,  B.,  and  C,  were  hoys  of  about  7,  8,  and  10,  who  had  been  about  two  years 
with  a  town  crier.  Th?  wife  kept  a  grocer's  shop,  and  they  had  one  grown-up 
son  at  home  ;  the  boys  were  stunted,  dull  in  manner,  and  extremely  dirty  and 
ragged.  A.'s  head  was  alive  (none  of  their  heads  being  satisfactory  in  this 
respect),  and  C.'s  quite  black  under  his  hair.  Their  clothes  were  worn  out,  and 
the  feet  of  their  stockings  nearly  gone,  while  their  foster-mother  could  show 
me  none  better,  and  scarcely  any  clothing  besides.  The  whole  house  was  dirty 
and  untidy,  the  boys'  beds  being  especially  dirty.  A  lodger,  a  man  of  whom  I 
heard  a  character  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  slept  in  a  room,  to  reach  which  he 
had  to  pabs  through  theirs,  and  since  the  boys  had  been  here  a  woman  had 
lodged  here,  who,  I  was  told,  was  not  a  more  desirable  inmate.  The  account 
given  me  of  the  foster-mother  herself  was  not  a  good  one.  The  lady  appointed 
as  special  visitor  to  this  home  said  that  she  had  remonstrated  in  vain  about  it, 
and  desired  me  to  say  that  unless  the  boys  were  removed  to  another  home,  she 
would  no  longer  visit  them."  {See  1 6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Appendix  13,  page  123). 

2014.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  the  children  were  cruelly  treated? 

I  have  not  seen  any  cruelty  myself,  and  I  have  only  myself  come  upon  one 
case  of  running  away.  I  have  heard  of  their  Imving  been  beaten,  and  what 
one  may  call  roughly  treated,  but  not  tortured,  or  in  any  danger. 

2015.  Without  pursuing  the  matter  into  a  variety  of  cases,  are  those  cases 
comparatively  rare? 

Yes,  quite. 

2016.  Do  you  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  number  of  cases  is  so 
small  that  the  result  upon  the  whole  may  be  pronounced  as  satisfactory  ? 

Yes,  I  think  that  the  comparative  majority  of  good  rases  is  so  great  that 
the  result  may  be  called  liighly  satisfactory. 

2017.  Do  these  children  as  a  rule  easily  obtain  employment  when  they  get 
old  enough  ? 

That  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  district.  In  some  places 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  employment  for  boys  ;  in  others  it  does  not  seem  so 
difficult.  The  girls  can  usually  find  places  as  domestic  servants,  and  the 
ladies  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  finding  situations  for  them.  But  it  is  very 
difficult  woik,  because  many  of  them  are  naturally  dull  and  delicate,  and  they 
sometimes  return  from  their  places  for  those  reasons.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies  take 
infinite  pains  in  seeing  after  them  between  their  places. 

2018.  They 
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201 8.  They  are  mostly  or  entirely  boarded  out  in  agricultural  districts,  I 
think  ? 

Mostly  ;  I  found,  two  boarded  out  in  the  town  of  Bristol ;  and  those  have  been 
removed;  but  othtrs  are  boarded  out  in  the  towns  of  Birmingham,  and 
Dudley,  a; id  such  places. 

201 9.  But  the  Local  Government  Board  rather  discourage,  I  think,  boarding 
outanyvvheie  but  in  agricultural  districfs  ? 

Vei'y  much  ;  it  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  intention  of  boarding  out  to  send 
children  from  London  or  from  Manchester  to  Birmingham. 

2020.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  that  those  children,  taken  from 
towns  and  placed  in  agricultural  districts,  interfere  with  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment of  the  children  naturally  belonging  to  those  districts  r — I  have  only  heard 
that  once,  and  that  was  in  Suffolk  ;  I  have  ivOt  heard  it  elsewhere.  The  jealousy 
that  I  find  usually  is  a  jealousy  amongst  the  neignbours  for  the  possession  of 
these  children  because  it  brings  in  a  considerable  sum. 

2021.  Have  any  of  those  children  become  chargeable  to  the  union  after- 
wards. 

it  is  not  my  business  to  follow  them  up  when  in  service,  and  it  is  only  acci- 
dentally that  I  hear  of  them  then ;  but  as  a  rule  I  think  they  certainly  do  not 
become  chargeable  to  the  union.  It  is  only  under  one  Committee  that  I  have 
ever  come  across  any  who  have  e\  er  become  chargeable,  under  the  same  Com- 
mittee who  were  responsible  for  the  bad  case  which  I  have  read  from  my  report. 

2022.  Would  it  not  appear  that  there  was  some  injustice  to  a  union  in  having 
to  take  charge  of  children  sent  from  other  unions  ? 

Very  great,  I  think. 

2023.  In  such  cases  might  it  not  be  advisable  that  there  should  be  a  right  of 
recovering  from  the  union  which  originally  sent  the  children  down  ' 

I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  individual  opinion. 

2024.  Do  the  girls  or  the  boys  more  easily  get  employment  ? 

The  girl>;,  because  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  boy  at  the  age  of  14  to  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  entirely  ;  he  gets  very  low  wages,  and  if  he  does  not  live  on 
with  his  foster-parents  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  him;  but  as  a  rule 
they  do  go  on  living  with  their  foster-parents. 

2025.  What  do  you  think  is  the  motive  generally  of  the  foster-parents  in 
taking  them,  the  desire  to  get  the  money  which  is  paid  with  them,  or  a  wish  to 
have  children  in  their  homes  ? 

I  think  that  a  great  many  are  without  children,  and  have  very  much  wished 
for  children  ;  and  I  have  constantly  found  cases  of  people  who  have  adopted 
other  people's  children,  not  boarded-out  children,  simply  from  love  of  children, 
without  any  payment.  The  majority  take  them  for  the  sake  of  the  payment, 
but  they  very  frequently  become  attached  to  them  in  the  end,  and  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  their  own. 

2026.  Have  you  observed  much  attachment  between  the  foster-parents  and 
the  children  ? 

A  very  great  deal. 

2027.  That  you  would,  I  am  sure,  regard  as  one  of  the  best  features  of  the 
system  ? 

That,  and  the  fact  of  their  receiving  them  back  after  they  have  gone  to 
service  ;  so  that  tie  children  are  provided  with  friends  and  a  home,  such  as  the 
children  from  an  institution  can  never  have,  however  good  the  institution  may 
be. 

2028.  Looking  at  the  whole  system,  have  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  best  plan  of  dealing  with  pauper  children  who  are  deserted,  or  who  are 
orphans  ? 

Yes. 
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•^029.  You  prefer  that  systeo)  to  the  system  of  cottage  homes  ? 

Yes,  1  think  so;  especially  for  that  reason,  that  they  have  a  home  and  friends 
to  retm-n  to  when  they  are  out  of  situations.  Tney  make  friends  for  life,  and 
they  make  friends  in  the  world,  and  become  independent,  arid  become  merged 
in  the  general  population. 

2030.  Do  you  think  that  tiie  system  might  be  extended  and  carried  further 
with  advantage. 

YeSj  I  think  that  some  children  from  every  union  might  be  boarded  out. 

2031.  Are  tliere  any  other  points  to  which  you  would  like  to  refer? 

I  think  that  the  work  of  the  Committee  is  good,  and  that  the  children  are 
well  looked  after,  almost  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  area  within 
which  the  committee  work  ;  where  a  committee  is  limited  to  one  parish  or  to 
two  or  three  neighbouring  parishes,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  committee  know 
each  other,  and  know  all  the  children,  and  the  committee  can  meet  ns  a  com- 
mittee and  discuss  them,  the  children  are  thoroughly  well  looked  after.  But 
where  the  committee  is  scattered  very  widely,  the  children  practically  are  not 
under  the  committee  at  all,  but  under  individuals  who  may  be  careless  or 
unobservant,  and  who,  under  any  circumstances,  have  not  the  authority  to  treat 
thest  children  as  they  think  fit,  or  to  remove  them.  The  authority  and  practical 
power  rest  then  with  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  who  resides  at  a  distance, 
and  the  local  visitor  does  not  feel  her  own  responsibility  for  looking  after  the 
children.  The  Board  are  so  much  of  this  opinion  tliat  they  are  now  limiting 
every  committee  wh(-n  it  is  first  formed  to  a  certain  parish  or  parishes,  and  they 
have  requested  that  the  larger  committees  may  be  broken  up  and  divided  into 
small  local  committees. 

2032.  Is  there  any  organised  means  of  ascertaining  what  becomes  of  these 
cliildren  when  they  cease  to  be  paid  for  out  of  tlie  rates  ? 

No ;  1  wish  there  was.  The  committees  themselves  look  after  them,  as  a 
rule,  very  well,  when  they  have  gone  out ;  but  there  is  no  organisation  for  the 
purpose,  and  1  wish  very  much  that  the  Girls"  Friendly  Society  could  arrange  a 
definite  plan  for  following  them  up  systematically,  because  the  soeiety  is  universal, 
and  would  see  after  them  wherever  they  may  be.  VV'hen  I  worked  in  the  Girls' 
Friendly  Society  I  tried  very  hard  10  get  it  done,  but  1  was  not  able  to  succeed. 

2033.  That  would  be  only  up  to  a  certain  age,  would  it? 
Till  they  marry. 

2034.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  keep  anyone  for  so  long  a  time  in 
dependence  upon  the  assistance  and  support  of  a  charitable  society  ? 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  give  assistance  or  support;  they  simply 
keep  a  register  of  wht-re  the  girls  are,  and  if  any^  assistance  is  wanted,  they  give 
it,  and  they  do  not  give  it  if  it  is  not  wanted. 

2035.  Still,  it  keeps  up  a  connection  between  the  girl  and  the  charitable  asso- 
ciation ;  \\ould  it  not  tend  rather  to  break  down  the  spirit  of  independence  to 
keep  them  in  that  manner  in  association  with  a  charitable  body  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  you  can  hardly  call  it  a  charitable  bod)^  Its 
object  is  only  to  promote  good  character,  and  the  members  (that  is,  the  girls) 
lielp  as  n)uch  as  the  associates  do.  The  girls  have  to  pay  a  small  subscription 
in  order  to  belong  to  it. 

2036.  Do  you  apply  it  to  boys  ? 

I  have  tried  to  do  it  for  the  boys  through  the  Young  Men's  Priendly  Society, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it,  as  yet. 

2037.  ^^r\  oi  Aberdeen^  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to  children 
boardtd  out  within  their  own  unions? 

Yes,  but  this  has  been  my  unofficial  work.  Before  my  appointm.ent  I  used 
to  do  wliat  I  could  towards  lookinu'  after  the  poor  children  who  were  boarded 
out  in  my  own  county  (in  Nottinghamshire).  I  got  ladies  to  look  after  them 
as  well  as  I  could  in  every  union,  under  the  guardians. 

2038.  Were  you  favourably  impressed  with  the  result  of  that  system  ? 

I  think  it  is  better  than  the  workhouse,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  nearly  so 

good 
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good  as  having  them  under  committees  of  ladies  who  are  thoroughly  responsible 
for  thein.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  tlieiu  that  women  should  look  after  them  ; 
especially  in  matters  of  cleanliness  and  clothing ;  and  within  the  union  they 
are  visited  only  as  a  rule  by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  medical  officer,  the 
parish  doctor. 

2039.  In  your  experience,  either  official  or  otherwise,  have  you  had  much 
occasion  to  see  the  interior  arrangements  of  workhouses  ? 

Yes  ;  a  good  deal. 

2040.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  children,  so  far  as  they  are  inmates 
of  workhouses,  still  suffer  disadvantage  and  harm  ? 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  them  to  be  brought  up  in  a  workhouse,  but  I  think 
that  they  are  very  kindly  treated.  All  those  that  I  have  come  across  have  been 
extremely  kindly  treated,  and  everything-  has  been  done  for  them  that  could  be 
done  under  the  circumstances. 

2041.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes 
generally  that  a  stigma  and  reproach  attach  to  the  fact  of  being  a  workljouse 
child  ? 

I  think  it  is  greatly  exaggerated  ;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  so  much  of 
that  as  is  popularly  supposed. 

2042.  But  it  is  considered  a  great  matter,  is  it  not,  to  prevent  children  being 
associated  more  than  is  necessary  with  those  who  are  called  workhouse  chil- 
dren ? 

I  have  never  found  this.  Ou  the  contrary,  whenever  we  have  invited  the 
workhouse  children  to  a  school  treat  with  the  rec4,  they^  have  been  made  much 
of  both  by  the  other  childien  and  their  elders. 

2043.  Have  you  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  system  of  district  schools  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  so  good  as  boarding  out. 

2044.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  the  massing  of  children  in  one  building  or  in 
one  institution  is  not  satisfactory? 

I  do  not  think  ir,  is  the  best  system.    I  do  not  think  that  they  gain  the 
independence  which  they  gain  v/hen  they  are  brought  up  in  a  family,  and  they 
cannot  be  already  provided  with  friends'  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  in 
^he  same  way. 

2045.  I  think  with  the  experience  which  you  give  with  regard  to  children 
who  ;ire  boarded  out  within  their  own  unions  applied  to  the  country,  but  not  to 
towns  r 

There  are  very  few  large  towns  where  they  are  boarded  out  within  the  union  ; 
Leedsboards  out  within  the  union,  and  there  they  have  special  relieving  officers  who 
look  after  the  children.  They  say  that  it  works  well,  but  I  know  nothing  oi'  it 
personally.  I  do  not  think  that  boarding  out  in  towns  can  be  satisfactory  ;  you 
cannot  know  so  much  about  the  people,  and  besides,  the  people  in  towns  so  often 
take  the  children  as  servants  to  run  errands  or  to  work  in  different  ways. 

2046.  You  think  that  there  is  more  liability  to  that  danger  in  towns  i 
Yes,  much  more. 

2047.  To  such  an  extent  that  you  would  not  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
system  in  towns  ? 

Certainly  not. 

2048.  Have  you  come  across  instances  of  cruelty  to  children,  not  necessarily 
children  who  are  boarded  out,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  workhouse,  but 
children  whose  parents  or  guardian^  are  supposed  to  be  taking  charge  of 
them  ? 

Yes  ;  I  could  not,  at  all  events  in  a  moment,  recall  any  case  in  particular, 
but  I  have  come  across  such  cases. 


2049.  I  P^t  the  question  rather  with  a  view  of  asking  whether  you  think 
that  in  such  cases  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  could  be  made  in  any  way, 
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responsible,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  generally  have  information  <jf  cases 
where  children  are  being  starved  or  otherwise  ill-treated? 

I  do  nor  see  liow  the  relieving  officer  could  know  about  it,  unless  the  people 
happened  to  be  on  out-relief.    If  not,  he  would  merely  hear  it  by  accident. 

2050.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  I  think  you  said  that  the  sum  paid  was  4  a  week 
for  maintenance,  10^.  a  qi.arter  for  clothing,  and  10  a  year  for  medical 
attendance  ? 

Yes. 

2051.  Do  you  think  that  sum  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  child  in  a  proper  con- 
dition with  regard  to  clothing  and  health,  and  other  lequirements  r 

Yes,  quite  enough.  Practiciilly  it  is  not  always  given.  The  London  guardians 
give  that  sum,  but  the  provincial  unions  do  n')t  as  a  rule  give  so  much. 

2052.  What  do  they  give  ? 

Ihey  give  sometimes  3  s.  per  week  for  maintenance,  and  sometimes  3  s.  6  d 
The  board  that  pays  lowest  for  children  under  certified  committees  is  the 
Carlisle  Board  ;  they  give  4  a  week  there  all  round  for  everything.  That  is 
to  pay  for  food,  clothing,  doctors,  school  fees,  anci  everything. 

2053.  ^^hat  is  hardly  sufficient,  is  it,  or  is  the  cost  of  living  less  in  the  north 
than  it  is  in  the  south  ? 

Af  'ailisle  they  board  out  their  children  under  only  one  committee,  and  they 
h'lve  boarded  out  very  few.  Those  are  under  a  committee  near  Penrith,  and  I 
find  that  the  children  are  very  well  cared  for  for  that  sum  ;  and  I  think  it  must 
be  evident  that  if  in  a  neighbourhood  where  the  labourers  are  only  earning  10.9. 
a  week,  they  have  two  children  boarded  with  them  for  whom  ihey  receive  8  5.  a 
week,  onlv  for  their  food,  it  must  be  a  great  help  to  the  family,  considering  that 
those  children  are,  besides,  clothed  and  sent  to  school,  and  have  their  doctor's 
bill  paid  if  they  are  ill. 

2054  in  what  parts  of  England  is  the  larger  sum  given  for  the  medical 
attendance  and  for  clothing ;  in  the  south,  or  in  the  western  districts  of 
England. 

It  depends  rather  upon  the  district  from  which  it  is  paid.  The  London 
guardians,  as  a  rule,  pay  the  fall  4  5.  to  whatever  committee  they  send  the 
children,  whether  north  or  south. 

2055.  Then  they  are  more  liberal  in  their  payments  than  the  country 
guardians  ? 

Yes,  than  most  country  guardians ;  not  quite  all. 

2056.  Do  you  see  great  variety  in  the  different  children  as  to  their  growth 
and  health  and  physical  formation ;  should  you  say  that  tiie}  aie  better 
nurtured  and  stronger  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  or  west? 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  that,  because  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  health 
they  were  sent  out  in,  and  nsany  of  them  are  sent  out  in  a  delicate  state.  I 
constantly  find  them  marked,  esjrecially  on  their  necks  ringed  with  the  scars  of 
sores  and  abscesses. 

2057.  You  would  not  like  10  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  part  of  England  or 
Wales  the  children  are  stronger  in  than  others? 

Scarcely.  There  is  a  committee  at  Sidmouth,  where  the  children  seem  to 
thrive  wonderfully.  Then  again,  there  is  Windermere,  where  they  seem  to  do 
admirably.  They  seem  to  do  equally  well  where  the  committee  take  care  of 
them  properly. 

2058.  Are  the  children  from  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  such 
as  Oldham,  Blackburn,  Burnley,  well-grown  and  nurtured  ? 

Oldham,  Blackburn,  and  Burnley,  do  not  board  out.  The  only  unions  which 
board  out  in  those  districts  are  Liverpool,  West  Derby,  and  Chorlton ;  and  I 
think  those  children  are  quite  as  healthy,  and  perhaps  rather  healthier,  on  the 
average,  than  those  sent  out  from  London;  they  are  hner  children  on  the  whole. 

2059.  Eail  of  Hopetoun.\  Are  the  children  who  are  boarded  out  in  these 
houses  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  children  in  the  villages  ? 

No 
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No,  I  do  not  think  tlie\  are  at  all,  because  they  are  a  long  way  from  their 
own  unions.  That  is  one  good  reason  for  sending  them  away  fro  ii  the  union. 
The  village-people  know  nothing  about  their  unions  ;  they  scarcely  know  where 
the  children  come  from. 

2060.  But  I  suppose  that  the  other  children  who  come  to  school  with  them 
know  that  they  are  from  the  workhouse  ? 

Very  often  they  do  not  know  it.  They  call  them  "  London  children,"  or 
"  London  oi-phans,"  and  they  look  upon  them  as  the  particular  possession  of 
the  ladies'  committee.  Sometimes,  indeed,  tliey  are  thou;2,ht  rather  superior  on 
that  account. 

2061.  Do  the  children  ever  take  the  names  of  their  foster  parents  ? 
Yes,  occasionally. 

2062.  And  do  they  become  quite  members  of  the  family? 

Yes,  they  very  often  go  by  their  names ;  but  that  depends  very  much  upon 
the  committee  and  upon  tiie  place  ;  they  vary. 

2063.  Lord  Thrinji;.\  You  say  that  these  boar  led-out  children  are  usually 
dull  and  dehcate ;  do  you  mean  that  as  a  general  rule  they  are  below  the 
ordinary  standard  of  children  of  the  sam^  cl  iss  ? 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  become  so  from  having  been  boarded  out,  but  I 
think  that  they  come  out  under  disadvantages. 

20t)4.  T  understand  that  the  workhouse  children  of  whom  you  have  cog- 
nizance are  as  a  general  rule  in  your  opinion  b  low  the  ordinary  class  of 
children  of  the  same  rank  in  health  and  physique? 

Yes. 

•20^^.  And  in  intellect? 

Nor  altogether  in  intellect;  some  of  them  are  deficient  in  intellect ;  but  a 
great  many  of  those  who  come  from  L  )n<lon  are  very  much  sharper  and  quicker 
than  the  children  amongst  whom  they  are  placed  in  the  country. 

2066.  Altliough  they  are  stunted  in  growth  ? 

Yes;  and  I  find  them  constantly  carrying  off  the  prizes  at  the  schools.  I 
more  often  than  not  find  the  house  fud  of  prizes  which  the  boarded-out 
children  have  gained. 

2067.  Who  pays  for  the  schooling  of  these  boarded-out  children  ? 
The  union  to  which  they  a'-e  chargeable. 

2068.  That  is  paid  in  addition  to  the  ra  dntenance  money  ? 
Yes. 

2069.  The  schooling  is  always  paid  ? 
Yes. 

2070.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  at  all  whether  the  effect  of  education 
upon  these  stunted  children  is  deleterious? 

I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  their  being  forced  at  school. 

2071.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  are  injured  at  all,  as  we  have  been 
told,  l)y  ovt  r-foreing  at  the  schools  ? 

J  have  never  had  any  complaint  made  to  me  about  it. 

2072.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? 
I  do  not. 

2073.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  fed  at  the  schools  ? 

If  it  is  dmner-time,  1  look  at  their  dinner  at  school,  if  they  take  their  dinner 
wiih  them. 

2074.  Is  that  sufficient  ? 

Yes,  as  a  rule,  and  very  often  if  they  cannot  take  meat  with  tliem  to  school 
their  foster-mother  gives  them  broth,  or  ^omethitig  of  that  kind  for  tea. 

2075.  Do  they  give  them  breakfast  also  ? 

Yes,  always  ;  I  should  hope  so  at  least ;  I  am  not  there  at  breakfast-time. 
(70.j  G  G  2  2076,  Do 
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2076.  Do  the  foster-mothers  generally  supply  those  children  with  meat  or 
with  broth,  the  produce  of  meat,  for  their  dinner? 

Yes,  I  usually  find  some  meat  on  the  table  in  each  house  I  go  into. 

2077.  But  I  me;m  when  they  are  at  school.  Do  they  come  home  to  dinner 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  ? 

If  they  are  near  they  come  home  to  dinner,  but  if  they  are  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and-a-half  off  their  dinner  is  sent  with  them. 

2078.  But  do  you  find  meat  sent  with  them  ? 
Now  and  then,  but  not  very  often. 

2079.  But  sufficient  food  is  sent  with  them  r 
Yes. 

2080.  Are  you  aware  what  the  other  children  in  those  schools  have  ? 

I  think  they  are  very  much  alike  in  the  country  ;  whatever  they  are  stinted 
in  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  often  stinted  in  food. 

2081.  Throughout  the  country  r 

Throughout  the  country.  They  are  very  much  better  fed  than  you  would 
possibly  think. 

2082.  Do  you  base  that  observation  upon  a  considerable  knowledge  of  a 
great  number  of  schools  in  different  parts  of  England  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  is  from  a  very  large  number,  for  I  generally  see  at  least 
one  school  every  day. 

2083.  Earl  of  Milltowu.~\  With  regard  to  that  case  which  you  mentioned, 
which  was  somewhat  of  a  baby-farm,  where  you  saw  at  least  six  children,  and 
it  may  have  been  more,  were  the  children  neglected  ? 

No,  they  were  not, 

2o8^.  That  Wiis  the  reason,  I  presume,  why  they  were  left  there  ? 
That  was  the  reason. 

2085.  About  how  many  children,  altogether,  do  you  visit? 

1  should  think  there  might  be  now  between  1,200  and  1,300. 

2086.  Does  each  child  receive  a  visit  a  year  ? 
No  ;  I  go  when  I  can. 

2087.  A  year  may  very  well  pass  without  any  visit  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  every  year,  because 
my  inspection  is  very  thorough,  and  I  write  a  det;iiled  report  on  every  individual 
child,  which  I  send  in  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  send  a  copy  to 
the  guardians,  so  that  if  there  is  anything  amiss  it  ought  to  be  altered  at  once  ; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  nie  to  come  down  again  within  a  short  time. 

2088.  Have  you  ever  noticed  any  jealousy  amongst  the  working  classes  at 
these  considerable  suras  being  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  these  workhouse 
children  ? 

I  have  heard  of  that  in  Norfolk,  but  that  is  the  only  county  in  which  I  have 
heard  of  it,  except  in  the  case  of  one  committee  in  Westmoreland,  when  I 
heard  it  merely  touched  upon  ;  but  that  is  because  the  ladies  there  give  a 
great  deal  in  addition  tsthe  union  payments,  so  that  the  children  are  far  better 
off  there  than  the  ordinary  labourers'  children. 

2o8g.  You  would  think  that  to  a  working  man  who  is  only  earning  10. v.  a 
week  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  his  children,  4  a',  seems  rather  a  large  sum  to 
pay  for  one  workhouse  child  ? 

Yes ;  but  the  jealousy,  I  tiiink,  is  the  jealousy  of  the  foster-parents  who 
receive  the  money,  and  not  jealous}'  of  the  cliildreu. 

2090.  Chair??ian.~\  You  mentioned  that  there  had  been  some  jealousy  in 
Norfolk;  in  that  case  were  the  foster-parents  receiving  from  some  ^ietropoliran 
union  as  much  as  4     a  week,  besides  payment  for  clothing  and  other  matters  ? 

Yes. 

209 1.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  laboui'er 

in 
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in  that  part  of  England  to  be  able  to  answer  whether  that  would  not  be  far  in 
excess  of  anything  that  a  labouring  man  could  command  for  his  own  children  ? 
It  certainly  would, 

2092.  Where  a  man  is  earning  only  10*.  a  week  it  would  be  impossible, 
would  it  not.  that  if  he  had  several  children  he  could  afford  to  spend  that 
amount  on  any  one  chihi  ? 

Quite  impossible. 

2093.  Even  allowino:  for  a  reasonable  sum  as  remuneration  for  taking  charge 
of  the  child,  do  you  not  think  that  in  cases  of  that  kind,  where  wages  are  low, 
such  sums  are  in  excess  of  what  it  is  desirable  to  pay  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule,  because  the  rate  of  wages  varies  from 
year  to  year;  and  then  also  some  boards  of  guardians  place  children  out  with 
different  committees,  and  they  might  not  like  the  trouble  of  making  a  different 
scale  of  payment  for  each  different  committee  ;  but  T  think  you  are  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  more  than  the  labourers  have  for  their  own  children,  and  that 
that  does  not  seem  desirable.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  observed  that 
a  child  eats  more  in  a  district  school  than  boarded  out. 

2094.  Have  you  ever  known  it  happen  that  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
the  amount  allowed  in  a  union  for  children  boarded  out,  within  the  union, 
or  belonging  to  it,  and  the  amount  allowed  from  some  union  in  London? 

No,  I  never  heard  of  any  discontent  about  that. 

2095.  Would  it  not  be  rather  an  av^kward  circumstance  if  it  was  found  that 
4     a  week,  including  everything,  was  sufficient  to  board  out  a  cijild  belonging: 
to  the  union  satisfactorily  witliin  the  union,  and  that  a  much  larger  sum  was 
given  for  a  child  sent  from  London  ? 

It  might  he  ;  but  I  think  that  the  remedy  might  be  that  the  London  guardians 
might  give  less  in  that  case,  and  might  give  the  same  amount  as  was  paid  for 
the  children  from  within  the  union. 

2096.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made  with 
regard  to  that,  so  that  not  more  than  what  might  be  considered  to  be  the 
average  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  children  might  be  paid  in  a  particular 
district  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  you  could  enforce  it.  It  is  always  within  the  power  of 
the  guardians  to  make  sueh  an  inquiry ;  and  the  committee  might  consent  to. 
receive  less. 

2097.  Otherwise  it  might  be  that  the  London  union  would  raise  the  price, 
as  against  the  guardians  of  tiie  union  to  which  the  children  were  sent ;  would 
not  that  be  a  great  hardship  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  they  are  likeiy  to  do  so. 

2098.  Earl  of  Aherdeeni]  Does  your  report  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
state  the  number  of  children  whom  you  found  it  necessary  to  remove  from 
their  places  of  abode  ? 

No,  1  do  not  always  even  make  a  recommendation  that  they  should  be 
removed.  I  state  the  facts,  and  I  leave  the  guardians  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  judge  of  them.  Sometimes,  if  the  case  appears  very  evident  to  me,  I 
do  make  a  recommendation,  but  not  always  even  then,  because  I  think  the  facts, 
speak  for  themselves  better  tlian  my  recommendation  can. 

2099.  In  your  last  report,  you  mention  a  case  where  one  child  was  in  a  house 
where  there  were  a  great  many  lodgers  taken  in  rather  promiscuously  ;  in  such 
a  case  would  the  children  be  removed  ? 

The  paragraph  in  my  report,  of  which  you  are  speaking,  refers  to  several  cases, 
and  I  could  not  answer  that  question  without  going  into  the  details  of  each. 
The  facts  were  received  and  accepted  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  reports  forwarded  by  them  to  the  guardians.  There  is  no  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  lodgers  ;  but  only  a  strong  disapproval  of  them  expressed  in  the 
Local  Government  Board's  Circular  Letter.  Each  case  varies,  and  is  dealt  with 
on  its  own  merits. 


2100.  1  suppose  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  system  lies  in  this :  that  the 
(70.)  G  G  3  visitors 
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visitors  or  local  agents  are  somewhat  fearful  of  giving  an  unfavourable  report  to 
the  committee,  or  to  the  guardians,  for  fear  that  they  f-hould  be  subject  to 
annoyance  ? 

1  liave  only  found  one  such  case.  As  a  rule  the  committees  are  most  anxious 
to  find  out  the  real  facts,  and  to  own  them  perfectly  candidly  in  tlie  interests 
of  the  cliildren.  In  one  exceptional  case,  or  cases,  the  secretaries  of  the  com- 
mittee denierl  or  disputed  facts  which  were  fully  admitted  by  the  local  mem- 
bers of  their  widely  scattered  committee. 

2101.  Earl  Spencer.']  Are  the  committees  always  composed  of  ladies  ? 
Nearly  always  ;  there  are  some  gentlemen  upon  them,  but  most  of  the  com- 
mittees are  formed  of  ladies. 

'I'he  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


TiiE  Reverend  WILLIAiM  P.  JAY,  is  called  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2i()2.  Chairman  ]  You  are  the  Vicar  of  Christ  Church,  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  ? 
Yes. 

2103.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guardian  in  St.  George's-in-the-E;iSt  ? 

No,  I  have  never  been  a  guardian  ;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Tower  H  imlets  for 
the  London  School  Board;  I  can  only  speak  about  the  work  from  what  I 
know  as  a  clergyman. 

2104.  Have  you  been  a  guardian  elsewhere? 
No. 

2105.  You  were  for  some  time  in  Hackney,  were  you  not  ? 
I  was  for  three  years  in  Hackney. 

2106.  Was  that  recently  ? 
"Thai  was  five  years  ago. 

2107.  The  system  in  Hackney  was,  I  apprehend,  very  different  from  that  in 
St.  George's-in-the-East  ? 

Yes. 

2108.  We  are  aware  from  the  evidence  given  by  previous  witnesses  of  the 
system  which  has  been  pursued  in  St.  George  s-in-the-East,  and  we  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  tell  us  what  are  the  points  upon  which  it  differed  in  Hackney? 

In  Hackney  the  nut-door  relief  or  any  other  relief  was  given  in  a  promiscuous 
wav  ;  it  was  more  of  a  scramble  than  it  is  ia  St.  George's-in-the-East.  Hackney 
was  a  richer  union,  and  therefore  there  was  not  thnt  pressure  tiiat  there  is  in  St. 
George's-in-the  East  to  keep  the  rates  down,  and  the  out-door  relief  was  given 
freely. 

2iug.  Was  there  any  labour  yard  ?  ' 
I  heheve  so.    I  am  not  sure. 

21 10.  Do  \  on  think  that  in  Hackney  the  out-door  relief  was  given  to  persons 
who  did  not  really  require  it  ? 

I  daresay  there  were  instances  of  that  kind.  My  own  feeling  with  regard  to 
the  matter  was  that  out-door  relief  in  real  cases  was  always  inadequate. 

2111.  Then  uas  it  practically  relief  in  addition  to  wages,  or  do  you  think  that 
it  was  relief  which  was  supplemented  by  charity  ? 

It  was  a  relief  which  was,  unfortunately,  inadequate  relief,  which  kept  the 
people  in  great  misery  without  doing  any  permanent  good.  As  an  instance, 
which  I  myself  practically  had  to  do  with,  I  may  mention  that  an  old  man  who 
had  been  a  gentleman's  servant,  a  very  intelligent  old  man,  had  half-a-crown 
and  two  loaves  a  week  ;  and  his  daughter  used  to  take  2  s  for  the  room  and 
allow  him  sixpenc  ■  for  jam.  He  used  to  feed  upon  this  jam  and  the  two  lo  ives. 
When  1  knew  him  he  was  in  a  most  terrible  state  of  dirt  and  filth.  He  used  to 
live  in  a  little  room,  a  small  cupboard,  and  although  he  had  been  in  service  and 

had 
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had  travelled  about,  and  wms  an  intelligent  man,  what  with  insects  and  one  thing 
and  another,  lie  was  in  such  a  wretched  condition  that  I  spoke  to  the  relieving 
officer  and  s-iid,  that  if  he  would  arrange  to  take  off  the  out-door  relief  and  so 
force  the  man  into  the  house,  I  ^^ould  take  care  that  ndthing  happened  in  the 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  while  the  guardians  were  looking  into  the  case,  and 
that  1  would  visit  him  and  allow  him  out  of  my  own  pocket  some  money  to  korp 
him  goin;.i  for  the  tin  e.  The  case  was  brought  before  tlic  guardians,  and  the 
relief  was  cut  off.  He  was  some  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  before  his  daughter 
consented  to  Ms  going  into  the  house.  He  went  into  the  infirmary  first,  and  I 
visited  hini  there,  and  I  should  ti.ink  t'  at  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  you 
would  hardly  have  known  the  man  again.  He  afterwards  told  me  that  he  i^as 
delighted  to  conie  in  there,  because  his  condition  had  formerly  been  so  miserable, 
and  when  he  was  rensoved  into  the  infirmary  it  was  very  diffcj-ent. 

2112.  Apart  from  individual  cases,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  out-door 
relief  administered  in  Hackney  tended  to  demoralise  the  working  classes  in  the 
parish  r 

I  think  that  it  tended  to  demoralise  them  in  the  way  of  making  them  very 
discontented  ;  theie  was  always  a  discontented  feeling  that  it  was  unfair  i. 
that  if  yon  liad  interest  with  the  guardians  you  could  get  it,  and  if  you  had  not 
you  could  not  get  it;  and  also,  being  inadequate,  the  cases  were  very  hard. 

2113.  In  cases  where  those  persons  had  not  what  you  term  interest  with  the 
guardians,  did  they  offer  them  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes;  I  should  think  that  would  usually  be  the  case  if  they  could  not  get 
any  interest  with  the  guardians. 

2114.  Do  you  know  whether  the  workhouse  was  largely  accepted  by  the  poor 
of  the  Hackney  Union  ? 

Thai  union  is  a  large  tmion,  iiut  in  my  part  of  the  union  I  should  think  the 
workhouse  was  not  accepted  if  they  were  not  able  to  get  relief. 

2115.  I  see  that  in  the  Hackney  Union,  by  the  last  Return  furnished  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  taking  tiie  mean  (jf  the  number  in  the  workhouse  on 
the  1st  of  July  and  1st  of  January,  th>^  ratio  per  1,000  in  Hackney  was  10'4, 
the  ratio  for  the  xvhole  metropolis  being  13*5  ;  therefore  the  number  of  in-door 
paupers  was  not  large  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  ratio  per  1,000  of  out-door 
rehel  paupers  was  17*8,  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  whole  metropolis  was  28'2. 
Comparing  that  state  of  things  with  St.  George's-in-the-East,  wiiere  there  is  a 
very  small  number  ol  out  door  relief  paupers,  and  the  in-door  relief  has  been 
given  as  a  ruie,  do  you  think  that  the  effec  t  upon  the  population  has  been  better 
in  St.  George's-in-the-East  than  in  Hackney  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  two,  because  Hackney  is  a  much  richer  union  • 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  St.  George's  Union,  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  pay  the  rales  are  what  in  '>ther  parts  might  be  almost  the  pauper  class,  the 
general  result,  from  what  1  have  seen  and  heard  there,  is  a  distinct  improvement. 
'Ihere  has  never  been  out-door  relief  in  my  time. 

2116.  But  you  say  that  you  could  not  compare  one  union  with  the  other, 
because  the  one  is  rich  and  the  other  is  poor;  that  would  have  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  effect  upon  the  ratepayers  ;  but  would  not  the  effect  of  indis- 
criminate out-door  relief  upo'i  the  popnlariou  in  the  rich  union  be  just  as 
injurious  as  in  the  poor  union  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  upon  the  recipient? 

'i  es,  it  would  be,  of  course. 

2117.  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  in  Hackney  was  bad  on  the  population 
generally  r 

Yes,  1  consider  that  the  effect  was  bad,  as  I  ventured  to  say  before,  in  pio- 
ducing  discontent. 

2118.  But  you  limit  your  answ^er  to  the  discontent  caused  by  the  unequal 
administration  of  out-door  relief ;  do  you  think  that  the  large  distribution  of 
out-door  relief,  as  ( ompared  with  the  system  pursued  in  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
has  a  liad  effect  on  the  population  generally  'r 
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I  can  only  judge  of  individual  cases,  and  in  individual  cases  I  should  say 
that  it  had  a  bad  effect.  Taking  the  whole  population  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
judge. 

,  -2119.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  that  is  pursued  in  St.  Gcorge's-in- 
the-Efist  should  be  applied  in  Hackney  ? 

Yes,  I  should  personall}^,  for  the  good  of  tiie  people,  think  that  it  would  be 
-very  advantageous. 

2120.  What  effect  had  the  system  in  Hackney  upon  private  charity;  did  it 
appear  to  diminish  it  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  diminished  the  private  charity,  because  in  those  cases 
where  people  are  demoralised  by  a  lot  of  giving,  1  think  the  more  you  give  the 
more  they  want  ? 

2121.  Earl  of  Milltmm.']  But  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
private  charity  in  this  wny :  that  a  person  might  say,  "  This  man  can  get  out- 
door relief  if  he  chooses  to  apply  for  it;  why  should  I  give  him  anything?  " 

Yes,  there  is  charity  given  as  well  as  relief,  I  am  afraid  both  by  religious 
bodies  and  by  philanthropic  bodies.  There  was  no  knowing  who  was  getting 
relief  and  who  was  not. 

2J22.  Is  there  in  Hackney  any  considerable  body  of  men  who  get  only  what 
may  be  termed  intermittent  work,  and  are  out  of  work  generally  in  the  winter  ? 
Yes,  there  are  a  large  and  increasing  number,  I  think,  in  Hackney. 

21  23.  And  those  men,  I  suppose,  applied  for  out-door  relief  in  the  winter  ? 
Y'es. 

2124.  And  they  got  it  ? 

They  gut  it  sometimes;  I  would  not  say  that  they  always  got  it;  it  would 
depend  a  great  deal,  as  1  said,  so  far  as  the  individual  cases  were  concerned, 
upon  the  interest  they  could  make  with  the  guardians. 

2125.  If  they  introduced  the  St.  George's-in-the-East  system  into  Hackney, 
would  )^ou  be  in  favour  of  introducing  it  gradually? 

Gradually. 

2126.  Dealing  with  new  cases? 
Yes. 

2127.  Do  you  think  that  there  were  many  case  of  imposition  in  Hackney, 
where  from  want  of  inquiry  into  the  cases  men  and  women  got  relief  who  did  not 
need  it  ? 

1  should  say  only  partially  so.  In  most  of  those  cases  where  they  got  relief, 
I  should  say  that  they  were  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  relief  I  should 
think  that  it  was  given  without  looking  into  the  cases,  except  in  a  rough-and- 
ready  way,  in  a  large  union  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  applicants. 

2128.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  fault  of  the  relieving  officer  or  the  fault  of 
the  guardians  ? 

I  should  not  say  that  it  was  the  fault,  of  either,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
with  such  a  system  as  that  you  caunot  well  make  anything  but  a  rule  of  thumb 
without  increasing  the  number  of  relieving  officers. 

2129.  1  understand  you  to  say  that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
relieving  officers  to  carry  out  the  duties  properly  ? 

No  ;  but  you  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the  officers  could  only  report 
to  the  board,  and  then  the  board,  like  all  boards,  had  no  fixed  rule  to  guide 
them  with  regard  to  tlie  relief ;  but  it  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  interest 
of  the  people  who  applied. 

-.^130.  You  think  that  they  had  no  particular  rule  as  to  relief? 
They  had  no  special  rules  that  would  definitely  guide  tliem,  I  think,  in  the 
-cases  that  I  saw  ;  but  I  have  never  been  on  the  board  myself. 

2131.  Have  you  found  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  strict  administration  of  the  law  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  found  no  general  dissatisfaction.  Of  course  I  have  found  dissatis- 
faction amongst  the  Socialists,  for  instance,  wiio  are  a  large  and  increasing- 
number. 

2132.  They  would  argne  in  favour  of  much  larger  relief  being  given  from  the 
rates  ? 

Their  line  would  be  that  they  would  argue  in  favour  of  public  relief  works. 

2133.  In  St.  George's-in-the  East  is  there  much  charity  distributed  by 
religiijus  bodies  ? 

No  ;  I  should  think  that  all  the  religious  bodies  are  very  poor.  The  Roman 
Catholics  give  very  little,  and  the  Church  of  England  have  very  little  to  give, 
the  Wesleyans  lately  having  been  giving  a  greater  amount ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
a  very  small  amount  that  is  given. 

2134.  Then  the  funds  for  the  charity  which  is  given  are  principally  supplied 
from  without  ? 

Y  es,  principally  from  without. 

2135.  Supposing  that  there  were  not  charitable  persons  outside  who  were 
willing  to  assist  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  could  the  system  that  is  there 
established  be  continued  ? 

Yes,  I  consider  that  it  could,  because  the  cases  for  out-door  relief  could 
always  be  met.  Take  the  case  of  a  widow.  The  guardians  offer  to  take  two  of 
the  children,  and  enable  her  to  keep  the  other  children  and  herself  as  best  she 
can.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  could  always  get  a  certain  amount  of  help  from 
her  neighbours,  and  so  on,  wliile  those  two  children  were  taken. 

2136.  Lord  Thring.']  With  regard  to  the  children  who  attend  the  Board 
Schools  in  your  fmrish,  do  you  find  that  they  are  properly  fedr 

;  Unfortunately,  many  of  them  do  not  get  properly  ft  d. 

2137.  Do  you  think  that,  owing  to  their  deficient  feeding,  education  has  a 
prejudicial  effect  upon  their  physical  state  r 

I  myself  arrange  for  the  feeding  of  450  children  every  day  in  connection 
with  special  schools  in  my  own  neighbourhood.  I  do  not  think  that  any  child 
who  goes  regularly  to  these  schools  need  complain  of  want  of  food, 

2138.  But  if  you  did  not  feed  them  in  that  way,  the  education  which  they 
receive  would  be  injurious  to  their  health,  in  your  opinion  ? 

That  is  a  difficult  question  to  ansuer.  '\  here  was  a  case  that  we  came  across 
of  two  children  \^ho  fainted  in  a  school  in  Ratcliff  Highway  lor  want  of  food 
The  teaclier  went  and  spoke  about  it,  and  the  home  was  visited,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  falher  was  a  ship's  carpenter,  getting  2  I.  a  week.  He  was  a 
drunkard ;  he  had  been  a  dipsomaniac,  and  Mas  hardly  accountable  for  his 
actions. 

2139.  What  do  you  charge  for  the  meal? 

We  charge  a  halfpenny;  but  a  large  number  of  those  dinners  are  free  to  the 
children  who  go  regularly. 

2140.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  status  or  position  of  the  children 
to  whom  you  give  the  meals  ? 

1  have  nothing  much  to  do  with  it  myself,  but  we  give  it  with  great  discrimi- 
nation. Tliey  must  be  children  who  come  regularly,  and  whom  the  teacher 
knows  is  lacking  lood,  and  also  whom  the  School  Board  Visitor  reports  as  need- 
ing food. 

2141.  Any  sy.-tem  of  free  or  partially  free  feeding  of  children  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  strict  inquiry,  ought  it  not  ? 

It  is  a  choice  ot  evils.  In  the  case  of  children,  I  should  not  see  any  great 
objection  to  feeding  them  ;  it  does  some  harm,  but  it  also  does  some  good. 

2142.  It  renders  parents  improvident,  I  presume? 

Supposing  that  a  large  number  of  them  are  the  children  of  dock  labourers 
earning  16*.  or  18  5.  a  week,  and  those  children  are  fed,  the  next  man  would 
(70.)  H  H  say. 
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say,  "  Why  should  these  men's  children  be  fed  for  nothing,  and  I  have  to  pay 
for  mine  ?  " 

21 43.  Ts  it  not  a  serious  evil  as  respects  the  character  of  the  poor,  whose 
children  attend  these  free  meals,  that  a  good  labourer  sees  his  children  worse 
fed  than  a  bad  labourer,  because  he  feeds  them  himself? 

Yes  ;  1  think  that  is  a  great  difficulty.    It  is  a  premium  on  Improvidence. 

2144.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  ? 
Only  very  careful  inquiry. 

2145.  But  inquiry  makes  it  rather  worse,  because  taking  the  children  you 
instanced,  who  fainted,  the  father  was  able  to  suppoi  t  his  children,  and  you  gave 
them  a  free  me;d  because  they  would  have  expired  without  it? 

I  think  it  is  a  choice  of  evils,  and  you  luust  judge  for  yourself  which  to 
choose. 

2146.  Might  you  not  have  summoned  that  man  and  punished  him? 

I  do  not  think  that  you  would  get  convictions.  I  am  afraid  that  I  could 
summon,  taking  all  our  Board  Schools,  a  good  number. 

2147.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  strengthen  the  law, 
if  it  is  not  sufficient,  so  as  to  enable  the  authorities  to  punish  parents  who,  being 
able  to  give  their  children  sufficient  nourishment,  send  them  to  school  without 
sufficient  nourishment  ? 

I  think  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  be  able  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt 
whether  you  would  ever  be  able  to  carry  a  law  like  that  into  effect. 

2 '48.  Lord  Thring.]  A  child  is  sent  to  school,  and  the  doctor  is  called  in, 
and  finds  that  the  child  has  not  sufficient  food  given  to  it ;  why  should  you  not 
summon  the  parents  for  non-maintenance? 

Because  I  consider,  without  exaggeration  (though  it  may  seem  an  exaggerated 
statement  to  you),  that  you  would  often  have  to  summon  whole  courts,  and 
whole  streets,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  I  am  certain  that  most  of  these  cases 
of  gn  at  wretchedness  and  poverty  are  simply  the  results  of  improvidence  and 
drink. 

2149.  Supposing  that  you  did  summon  a  whole  street  for  once,  do  you  not 
think  that  it  might  lead  to  greater  providence  ? 

But  the  magistrates  will  not  convict  when  we  summon  the  childnn  for  not 
going  to  school. 

2150.  I  will  assume  that  the  magistrates  would  do  their  duty;  do  you  or  do 
you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  strengthen  the  law  in  any  way  ? 

I  do,  if  you  could  get  convictions. 

2151.  You  think  that  the  law  ought  to  be  strengthened.  Of  course  the 
question  of  convictions  is  a  question  apart  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

2152.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  that  you  can  suggest  with  regard  to  the 
starvation  of  the  children  ? 

No,  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest,  except  the  remedy  which  I  tried  to  carry 
out  by  giving  free  dinners  to  those  who  come  regularly  to  school,  and  who  upon 
inquiry  we  find  need  it. 

2153.  Do  you  think  that  the  difference  between  giving  free  dinners  and 
partially  free  dinners  is  material ;  for  instance,  is  it  material  to  charge  a 
farthing  for  the  brt  akfast  and  a  halfpenny  for  the  dinner,  although  neither  the 
one  sum  nor  the  other  repays  the  cost? 

No,  1  do  not  think  it  matters  a  bit. 

2154.  You  do  not  think  the  sentiment  of  paying  a  small  sum  is  of  any 
consequence  ? 

No ;  1  think  thai  having  to  give  the  meals  at  all  is  an  evil,  and  that  the  great 
point  would  be  for  the  parents  to  feed  the  children  at  home ;  but  very  often  the 
mother  is  working  out  all  day,  and  is  unable  to  prepare  food  for  the  children. 

2155.  The 
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•2155.  The  best  system  would  be  to  have  a  cheap  remunerative  dinner,  if  you 
could  l)ave  it  ? 

Yes  ;  we  began  by  trying  cheap  remunerative  dinners,  but  they  broke  dov^n 
in  consequence  of  our  having  to  give  so  many  free  ones. 

2156.  Supposing  that  you  give  remunerative  dinners,  and  then  allow 
charitable  people  to  give  tickets,  is  that,  in  your  oj)inion,  a  good  system  ? 

No,  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  charitnble  people,  because  I  think  they 
give  so  promisciious-ly. 

21^7.  Earl  of  MilltoivnP^  The  only  instance  in  which  you  could  proceed 
against  a  man  for  not  giving  his  child  enough  to  eat  would  be  where  the  child 
died,  and  then  the  man  would  be  tried  for  manslaughter  ? 

Yes. 

2158.  Or  if  the  child  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  what  is  called  one  of  the 
lower  animal^,  you  could  proceed  against  the  fathei-  for  cruelty? 

The  Socieiy  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  might  interfere.  W  e 
have  many  cases  where  the  children  are  badly  treated. 

2159.  Earl  Spencer. ~\  With  regard  to  the  pa}' men ts  for  these  dinners,  you  say 
that  ibey  really  break  down  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  exceptions  that  you 
are  obliged  to  make  ? 

That  is  so  in  my  case.  I  am  speaking  of  a  poor  district ;  and  I  judge  from 
the  interest  I  have  taken  in  the  niatter.  In  the  54  schools  that  we  have  in  the 
Tower  Hamlets  I  do  not  know  of  any  paying  system  that  is  in  force. 

2i6u.  Lord  Thring^  Supposing  that  you  said  to  the  parents,  "  We  will  give 
your  childn-n  free  education,  but  we  will  make  you  pay  a  penny  a  day  for  their 
dinners,"  that  would  enable  you  to  provide  in  a  large  town  remunerative 
dinners,  would  it  not  ? 

I  think  that  \vould  break  down  in  getting  the  payment  for  the  dinners. 

2161.  Earl  Spencer.']  Do  you  have  many  scholars  whose  school  fees  are  paid 
by  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

None  in  St.  George's ;  but  the  School  Board  for  London  remit  fees  very 
largely. 

2162.  In  your  parisli  are  the  school  fees  remitted  to  a  very  large  extent  ? 
My  own  opinion  is  that  anvbody  who  likes  can  get  them  remitted. 

2163.  Lord  Thring.]  I  do  not  si  e  why,  if  at  the  present  moment  a  parent  can 
be  corojielled  to  pay  a  penny  for  his  cliild's  schooling,  you  should  not  be  able  to 
sulistitute  for  it  compidsion  upon  hitn  to  pay  a  penny  for  his  child's  dinner? 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  com]  el  the  parent  to  pay. 

2164.  I  am  a  putting  hypothetical  case.  Supposing  that  I  make  a  law  that 
education  shall  be  free,  and  that  every  parent  shall  pay  a  penny  for  the  dinner 
of  bis  child,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  plan  r 

I  do  not  think  you  would  be  able  to  exact  a  penny  ;  just  as  we,  with  all  our 
machinery  in  the  School  Board,  have  utierly  failed  to  get  the  school  fees  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  and  have  had  to  remit,  so  I  think  you  would  have  to  remit  in 
these  cases. 

2165.  Earl  Spencer.']  And  the  magistrates,  when  they  were  told  that  it  was 
poverty  that  prevented  the  parents  from  paying,  would  not  convict? 

No ;  they  will  not  convict,  even  in  the  case  of  children  not  goiniz  to  school. 

2166  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  A  case  has  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  of  a  very 
respectable  workman,  a  slater,  with  a  wile  and  family,  who  being  out  of  work 
owing  to  frost,  was  reduced  to  straits ;  when  they  had  nothing  left  to  eat,  the 
wife  went  to  the  relieving  officer  and  asked  if  she  could  have  a  few  loaves  to 
carry  the  family  over  the  next  week,  after  which  the  father  expected  work  ;  the 
reHeving  officer  said,  no,  they  must  come  to  the  house,  and  that  no  out- 
door relief  could  be  given  ;  how  would  you  treat  such  a  case  as  that  ? 

I  should  say  that  you  must  look  at  the  whole  mass,  and  not  at  individual 
eases,  and  refer  to  private  charity. 
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2167.  Is  not  that  a  case  where  different  people  might  think  very  differently? 
1  should  consider  tf.'at  such  cases  would  be  very  exceptional,  because  the 

man  would  be  in  a  hospital,  and  the  guardians  would  take  one  or  two  of  the 
children. 

2 1 68.  The  case  which  I  put  was  not  a  case  of  ill-health,  but  of  want  of 
employment  ? 

If  you  dealt  with  out-of-work  cases  you  would  have  to  keep  whole  streets  in 
my  neighbourhood  in  the  winter  time. 

2169.  You  think  that  charity  ought  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  tho^e 
cases  ? 

I  do,  because  charity  can  do  it  in  a  sympathetic  way,  and  tlie  Poor  Law  must, 
do  it  as  a  matter  of  right 

The  "Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  bs  adjourned  to  Monday  next^ 

at  Two  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 

Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  {Earl  of  Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  earl   OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Thk  Reverend  HERBERT  MILLS,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 

as  follows : 

2170.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  I  think  you  are  Minister  of  Market  Place  Chapel, 
at  Kendal  ? 

Yes. 

2171.  Have  you  for  a  long  time  paid  attention  to  matters  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law  administration  ? 

Yes  ;  about  four  years  and  a  half. 

2172.  In  what  locality  was  your  first  experience  as  regards  any  details  of 
administration  ? 

In  Liverpool. 

2173.  VVhat  was  it  that  led  yon  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  poor 
in  Liverpool  ? 

I  had  long  had  an  interest  in  the  general  question  of  the  poor  (it  was  that 
which  led  me  into  the  ministry)  and  some  interest  in  the  science  of  political 
economy ;  and,  getting  to  Liverpool,  and  bein*;  brought  very  directly  in  con- 
tact with  the  poor,  one  was  naturally  led  to  ask  why  they  did  not  more 
frequently  go  into  the  w  orkhouse.  That  was  the  beginning  of  my  investigation 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

2174.  Though  you  have  not  been  a  guardian  of  the  poor,  you  have  been  a 
very  frequent  visitor  amongst  tliem,  I  believe,  and  in  that  capacity  have 
inquired  into  the  effects  of  Poor  Law  relief? 

Yes.  1  was  connected  with  a  provident  society  as  a  voluntary  visitor,  and 
with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  as  a  voluntary  visitor  of  theirs,  and  had 
occasion,  quite  four  days  a  week  at  the  least,  to  make  visits  in  certain  districts 
in  Liverpool  where  poor  people  lived. 

2175.  Generally  speaking,  what  opinion  iiave  you  formed  as  to  the  effect  of 
out  door  relief  upon  the  poor? 

That  on  the  whole  it  is  mischievous,  and  that  in  many  instances  it  tends  to 
reduce  wages  amongst  the  very  poorest.  I  mean  that  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  be  regarded  quite  as  a  kind  of  make-wage  where  it  enables  those  who 
get  out -door  relief  to  compete  unfairly  with  othi^rs  who  a;e  receiving  low  wages 
in  the  same  trades. 

2176.  Are  you  speaking  of  towns  or  of"  the  country  ? 
Only  of  lar^e  towns  now. 

2177.  Does  that  element  tend  to  make  it  popular  with  the  ratepayers? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.    1  do  not  think  ratepayers  generally  pay  much 
(70.)  H  H  3  attention 
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attention  to  it ;  they  do  not  discriminate  between  out-door  relief  and  in-door 
relief,  it  seems  to  me. 

•2178.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to  indoor  relief,  so  far  as  your 
experience  goes  ? 

Yes ;  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  system  by  which  a  great  amount  of  liiiman 
labour  is  wasted.  1  have  found  cases  in  the  Liverpool  W'orknouse  of  women 
who  were  able  to  make  clothing,  and  had  made  clothing  before  going  into  the 
house,  who,  when  they  were  rent  into  the  house,  did  no  useful  work  in  any 
vay;  not  contributing  to  the  miiintenance  of  the  house.  That  seemed  to  me 
to  be  unnecessarily  wasteful,  and  to  be  very  demoralising  to  the  poor  themselves. 

2179.  Upon  the  question  of  labour,  what  opinion  have  you  formed  as  to  the 
^tone- breaking  yard  system,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  labour-yard  system  ? 
In  relation  to  tlie  men  who  go  there,  do  yon  mean  ? 

21  v^O.  Yes  ? 

That,  generally  speaking,  the  men  who  are  in  the  stone-breaking  yard  are 
the  most  hopeful  of  the  class  who  come  to  the  Poor  Law  guardians  for  re- 
lief. Speaking  generally,  they  are  a  better  class  of  people  than  either  the 
inmates  of  the  house  or  those  to  be  found  in  the  casual  wards.  There  are 
instances  \A here  men  walk  great  distances  in  order  to  get  this  work.  I  met 
with  some  men  at  Bristol  about  a  fortnight  since  who,  I  was  told,  walked  eight 
miles  every  day  in  order  10  Jo  this  work  in  the  stone-yard  (it  was  a  hard  day's 
woik  there)  lor  a  veiy  low  wage,  varying  from  ]  s.  to  1  5.  Q  d.  a  day.  Tnat 
seemed  to  me  to  indicate  higher  moral  qualities  in  the  poor  themselves  than 
you  would  find  in  any  other  departments  of  the  workhouse. 

2i8i.  We  have  been  told  that  in  London  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the 
labour  yards  were  not  of  the  character  that  you  rather  indicate,  but  that  they 
were  a  class  of  people  who  did  not  want  to  get  regular  work,  but  preferred  this 
method  of  obtaining  a  pittance  occasionally.  Does  that  tally  with  your 
experience  in  other  towns  r 

1  shi  uld  say  that  is  not  the  case  with  other  towns;  but  I  have  heard  so  much 
testimony  of  the  same  kind  concerning  the  London  workhouses  that  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  without  visiting  any  of  them,  that  those  who  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Poor  Law  here  are  a  much  more  degraded  class  of  people  than 
those  you  find  in  the  country,  and  that  probal)ly  they  are  better  cared  for  ;  I 
mean  that  they  get  more  of  the  outward  necessaries  of  life  here,  are  more  pam 
pered  than  in  the  country  workhouses. 

.  21  82.  VVould  those  men  who  walked  eight  miles  in  order  to  work  at  a  labour 
yard  be  in  the  main  agricultural  laboureis,  or  would  they  be  mechanics  out  of 
work  ? 

At  Bristol  I  did  not  ask  that  question.  In  Liverpool,  in  the  Toxteth  Union, 
where  I  had  occasion  to  go  amongst  the  men  of  the  same  class  who  had  been  in 
the  stone-breaking  yard,  a  <2,reat  proportion  were  agricultural  labourers  who  had 
come  down  in  the  hope  of  getting  work  at  the  docks  at  Liverpool. 

2183,  Do  }ou  think  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  skilled  workman  to  find  w^ork 
now  than  it  was  20  or  30  years  back  ? 

Yes  ;  if  once  he  gets  out  of  work  it  is  very  much  more  difficult.  There  have 
been  a  good  many  things  that  have  led  to  that. 

2 1 84.  Such  as  ? 

First  of  all,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  20  years  there  has  been 
an  extension  to  other  countries  of  the  distriets  in  which  the  staple  trades  of 
England  have  been  carried  on  ;  1  mean  that  the  English  cotton  and  iron  trades, 
for  example,  are  gradually  losing  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  that  other  coun- 
tries are  beginning  t<»  do  the  things  for  themselves  which  England  used  to 
do  for  them  ;  this  causes  English  workmen  to  have  less  work  to  do.  It  is  a 
change  in  industrial  life,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy  are  all  beginning  to  do 
manufacturing  worlc  by  means  of  the  most  modern  machinery  ;  this  is  a  cause 
of  depression  which,  I  fear,  will  be  permanent. 


2185.  In 
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2185.  In  relation  to  that,  have  you  any  remark  to  offer  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  poor  Uve  now  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the  present 
Poor  Law  system  was  estabUshed,  1834  ? 

"ieti,  I  think  the  whole  question  turns  upon  that :  that  when  tlie  Pour  Law  was 
fashioned  in  1834,  it  probably  met  the  i.eeds  of  the  times  then  ;  that  the  Com- 
missioners then  could  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  reasonable  expectation  to  the 
employers  of  labour  being  able  to  take  up  all  unemployed  labour  whicti  was  worth 
taking  up,  and  that  then  the  Poor  Law  would  only  have  to  deal  with  the  refuse  of 
the  labour  market ;  whereas  now  the  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  wurkare  not 
the  worst  class  by  any  means,  but  very  frequently  skilled  labourers  are  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  employer  of  labour  is  getting  his  work  done  more  and  more 
by  means  of  machinery  and  less  and  less  with  human  labour.  That  change  has 
taken  place  very  rapidly  indeed  within  the  last  12  or  14  years.  It  is  a  i?econd 
cause  of  depression  peculiar  to  our  times;  and  as  this  change  in  the  method  of 
production  is  permnnenf  it  will  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
workpeople.  The  system  of  1834  was  devised  to  meet  social  conditions  very 
much  different  from  those  which  prevail  now.  We  have  now  a  large  class  of 
industrious  deserving  poor  too  honourable  to  accept  the  kind  of  relief  we  are 
offering  them. 

2 1  86.  Then,  as  regards  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  you  would  infer  that  the 
causes  of  the  present  difficulty  of  getting  work  are  permanent  unless  some  other 
alleviating  source  arises  ? 

Yes  ;  i  should  say  that  the  policy  of  looking  merely  to  employers  of  labour  to 
give  work  to  people  who  are  out  of  work  is  hopele.-s ;  1  mean  that  machinery, 
when  once  it  has  been  introduced  and  has  been  proved  to  be  an  advantage  over 
previous  methods  of  production,  will  never  be  abandoned  ;  we  shall  i;o  on  using 
the  machine,  and  if  possible  get  better  machines,  and  so  displace  more  and 
more  labour. 

2187.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  any  method  by  which  the  Poor 
Law  could  be  altered,  so  as  to  relieve  the  poor  without  what  one  may  call  the 
degrading  element? 

Yes  ;  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  giving  doles,  a  system  could  be  devised 
by  which  work  could  be  given  which  would  be  free  from  all  the  objections  which 
hitherto  have  been  raised  against  the  giving  of  work  through  the  Poor  Law. 
I  mean  that  work  could  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  labour  market  outside  ;  that  the  poor  could  be  helped  with  great  advantage 
to  the  poor  themselves,  and  with  a  great  advantage  to  the  ratepayers,  by  giving 
them  work  to  do  that  produced  the  necessaries  of  life  for  them.selves  ;  and  that 
that  work  should  be  put  in  place  of  wasteful  work  like  oakum-picking.  Oakum- 
picking  is  exceedingly  wasteful  in  many  instances  ;  in  Liverpool,  they  lose  over 
50/.  every  year  between  the  price  of  the  ropes  and  the  price  at  wliich  th^'y  sell 
the  oakum  ;  and  in  some  unions  there  is  a  loss  of  Qd.  a  ton  (West  Derby  Union 
is  one)  on  the  stone-hreaking  yard.  It  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  wasteful 
work  of  that  kind,  work  could  be  given  on  the  land  ;  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
each  of  the  large  towns,  whe^e  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  labour,  there  could 
be  a  plot  of  land  taken,  and  work  given  of  a  productive  kind  ;  work  that  would 
give  the  labourers  vvheat  and  oats,  and  all  the  work  that  is  involved  in  taking  care 
of  cows,  and  the  production  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  and  leather. 

2188.  Would  the  scheme  which  you  indicate,  in  your  opinion,  involve  the 
reclamation  of  waste  land? 

It  could  be  applied  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  land  when  there  was  no  better 
land  in  the  market  standing  idle  ;  but  at  present  there  is  a  great  amount  of  land 
in  three  or  four  counties  in  England  which  could  be  used  without  immediately 
resoiting  to  waste  land  ;  land  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  some  in  Kent,  and  some  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  offered  at  as  low  a  price  as  10/.  an  acre. 

21 8y.  Do  you  know  of  any  places  where  a  system  of  that  kind  has  been 
attem})ted  ? 

A  partial  system  of  the  kind  has  been  attempted  here  in  England ;  I  mean 
that  there  are  differences  between  one  \\  orkhouse  and  another  in  this  regard : 
(70.)  H  H  4  that 
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that  whilst  in  some  workhouses  ali  the  work  which  is  given  to  the  inmates  is 
abs!')uiely  wasteful,  in  the  tram|)  ward  particularly,  and  in  the  stone-breaking 
yard,  there  are  unions  as  for  instance  the  union  at  Newcastle  on-Tyne,  where 
useful  work  has  been  carried  ;)n.  There,  for  some  years  past,  they  have  made 
all  their  own  boots  and  shoes,  and  all  their  own  clothing,  and  cultivated 
sufficient  land  to  grow  all  the  cabbages  and  potatoes  required  in  the  house 
itself;  indeed,  they  have  overstepped  the  mark  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  for 
some  years  past  have  not  only  iiiade  boots  and  shoes  for  theinselves,  but  have 
sold  these  things  in  the  market  without  any  complaints  being  made. 

2 1 90.  Without  reference  to  the  selling  of  articles  produced,  are  you  aware 
whether  this  system  of  iitilisinii  the  labour  of  the  paupers  has  brought  the 
guardians  into  conflict  with  any  of  the  trade  societies  in  Newcastle  ? 

No;  not  with  any  trade  society.  The  onlv  conflict  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  has 
been  in  regard  to  their  workhouse  band.  It  went  out  and  peiformed  at  public 
concerts  ;  then  the  bandmaster  of  some  other  private  band  made  a  cornjdaint, 
and  the  band  was  stopped ;  but  there  was  no  complaint  made  when  over  300  /. 
worth  of  boots  made  in  the  workhouse  were  sold  last  year  in  the  market. 

2191.  Was  any  building  done  by  the  paupers  ? 

Yes.  I  have  here  a  letter  recently  written  by  the  workhouse  master, 
if  I  may  be  allo^^ed  to  read  it.  It  is  dated  Newcastle  Workhouse,  6th  April 
1888.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr.  Adam 
Carse  :  '*  Dear  Sir,-  -As  requested,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  information, 
viz. :  M'oy\<  done  by  inmates  of  the  workhouse:  new  stone-sheds  built,  100  feet 
by  62  feet ;  3,177  feet  of  drainage  laid  down,  together  with  grates,  gullies,  &c.  ; 
new  spouting  on  the  whole  of  hospitals  and  schools  ;  piggeries  and  house  built 
for  labour  superintendent  and  cartman  ;  two  infectious  diseases  hospitals  built, 
60  by  20  feet ;  painting  and  repairing  the  whole  of  the  workhouse;  cementing 
boys',  girls',  and  infants'  play-grounds  ;  flooring  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  schools 
and  day-i'ooms ;  enlarging  giils'  class  room,  and  flOoriug  same;  painting, 
repairing,  and  decorating  chapel;  making  reaiJing-desks,  chairs,  &c. ;  re- 
modelling boys'  school  ;  lavatories  and  large  bafh,  C(mstructed  for  both  boys 
and  girls  ;  book-case  made  for  juvenile  library.  The  whole  of  the  boots  and 
shoes  have  been  made  ity  the  oh\  men  and  boys,  and  a  quantity  sold.  During 
the  last  five  years  value  of  boots  made  amounted  to  2,585  I.  16  s.  11  d.  Garden 
and  land  produce  grown  for  the  use  of  the  workhouse,  and  a  large  quantity 
sold  outside  ;  value  of  the  whole  for  five  years  is  2,244  /.  11  4  d.  The  whole 
of  the  tinware  used  was  made  by  the  inmates.  The  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.,  for 
working  the  land  have  been  made  by  the  inmates.  Carts  and  all  their  belong- 
ings have  been  repnred.  About  iOO  feel  of  draining  at  vagrant  ward,  which 
was  laid  by  contract,  had  to  be  taken  up  and  re-laid  by  me.  Dining-hall 
rebuilt  and  decorated.  Sewing-room,  in  which  the  female  inmates  make  the 
whole  of  the  underclothing  for  men,  and  the  whole  of  the  women's  and 
children's  clothing,  bedding,  and  house  linen,  built.  The  old  buildings  have 
been  raised  from  nine  to  13  feet  high.  Male  imbecile  wards  have  been  altered 
and  re-arranged;  hospital  boilers  seated  and  boiler-shed  built;  new  kitchen 
built ;  nursery  and  chronic  wards  arranged  and  fitted  up  ;  the  whole  of  the 
men  and  boys'  clothing  made  in  tailor's  shop  ;  steam-heating  arrangements 
renewed  and  repaired;  new  laundry  built  and  fitted  up. — Yours  faithfully, 
James  John  Hoivelir 

2192.  Does  he  state  what  period  is  covered  by  the  lime  during  which  those 
works  were  carried  out  ? 

No,  but  I  could  say,  almost  with  certainty,  that  it  is  within  five  or  six  years. 

2193.  So  far  as  you  are  aware,  that  has  not  created  discontent  among  the 
independent  workmen  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ? 

No,  in  no  case,  except  in  the  case  of  the  workhouse  band  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  think  they  have  sold  nothing  outside  the  workhouse  except  boots 
and  shoes.  A  few  years  ago  they  sold  surplus  vegetables,  but  they  have  ceased 
to  do  it  now  because  they  have  been  compelled  to  use  part  of  their  land  for 
building  ;  they  have  now  no  vegetables  to  sell.  They  had  about  15  acres  of  land 
which  the  guardians  had  been  compelled  to  buy,  in  order  to  make  some  extensions, 

and 
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and  the  land  had  been  lying  on  their  hands ;  at  first  ir  was  let  to  a  farmer,  but 
when  they  found  that  they  could  make  their  own  boots  and  clothing  they 
determined  that  they  would  try  to  grow  some  of  their  own  food,  and  it  was 
then  they  began  to  cultivate  the  land. 

2194.  is  the  land  any  grent  distance  from  the  workhouse 
No  ;  some  of  the  new  buildings  have  been  built  on  it. 

2195.  Have  you  any  experience  as  to  the  working  of  similar  systems 
elsevv  here. 

In  Holland  a  system  very  similar  is  generally  adopted.  They  give  work 
there  to  their  unemployed  people  of  a  more  useful  kind  than  we  do  in 
England,  without  very  much  interfering  with  the  labour  market ;  they  keep  more 
of  the  poor  with  the  same  money  and  keep  them  in  a  healthier  way. 

2 1 96.  How  did  yon  obtain  your  information  with  regard  to  the  Dutch  system  r 
By  visiting  the  place  ;  I  went  there  to  visit  the  Dutch  establishments  and 

colonies  about  two  years  ago. 

2197.  Will  you  name  the  locality? 

There  are  two  institutions  ;  one  which  is  by  far  the  most  beneficial  in  its 
effects  is  not  under  Government  control.  It  is  called  Frederiksoord  ;  it  is  near 
Steenvvyk,  on  the  borders  of  Frieslnnd,  in  North  Holland.  That  is  a  colony 
that  now  keeps  very  nearly  2,000  people.  Then  there  is  a  colony  at  Veen- 
huizen ;  that  is  a  place  which  I  visited,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.  Now  both  these  colonies  had  the  same*  origin.  A  soldier, 
named  General  Van  den  Bosch,  in  the  year  1818  came  out  of  the  army,  and 
devoted  himself,  as  lie  said,  to  bringing  the  unemployed  people  and  the  waste 
land  of  Holland  together  again  ;  and  he  founded  a  number  of  colonies,  some 
seven  or  eight,  and  then  he  discovered  that  he  must  have  two  classes  of  colonies, 
for  when  he  brought  from  the  towns  a  new  lot  of  recruits,  the  new  men 
who  were  brought  up  seemed  to  contaminate  the  people  who  had  been  under 
his  influence  tor  some  time,  and  to  undo  the  moral  woi-k  which  he  had  done ;  and 
in  that  way  he  began  to  have  a  lower  grade  village,  which  got  to  be  called  a 
Beggar  colony,  where  the  men  lived  first  when  they  came  up  from  the  towns. 
When  he  died  the  system  had  extended  so  much  that  several  of  the  villages 
had  merged  into  one,  until  now  this  place,  calleil  Frederiksoord,  measures 
16  miles,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  covering  land  that  has  been  reclaimed  from 
the  waste.  Veenhuizen  had  always  been  a  difficult  problem,  and  after  his  death 
they  had  increased  difficulty  m  keeping  the  men  in  order,  and  a  greater  loss 
always  upon  the  working  of  that  colony  than  upon  the  colony  at  Frederiksoord, 
and  they  were  going  to  abandon  it,  when  the  Dutch  Government  took  it  over 
and  managed  that  colony  themselves,  and  called  it  the  Beggar  colony.  VVhen 
they  took  it  over,  they  passed  an  Act  by  which  men  who  were  found  begging 
in  the  street  were  sent  to  prison  for  a  period  varying  from  a  fortnight  to  tliree 
months,  and  then  sent  for  two  years  to  this  Beggar  colony,  and  compelled  to  work 
there. 

2198.  Is  there  a  system  of  classification  in  the  colony? 

The  Beggar  colony  at  Veenhuizen  is  divided  into  three  parts.  There  is  the 
women's  colony,  where  the  women  are  kept  apart,  and  the  men's  colouy  is 
divided  into  two  ;  there  is  an  agricultural  colony,  where  men  are  sent  who  are 
accustomed  to  gardening  or  farm  work ;  and  there  is  a  manufacturing  colony, 
where  ironworkers,  tinworkers,  and  weavers  are  kept  together ;  they  weave  all 
their  own  clothing,  they  produce  all  their  own  food,  and  they  manufacture  a 
large  number  of  coffee  sacks  for  the  Government  by  hand-looms. 

2199.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  that  some 
system  of  that  kind  might  be  adopted  in  England  ? 

I  do ;  but  much  more  the  system  that  is  carried  out  at  Frederiksoord  than 
the  one  that  is  carried  out  at  Veenhuizen.  At  Frederiksoord  there  are  fewer 
restraints,  and  the  able-bodied  poor  are  self-supporting ;  men  come  to  it,  and 
think  it  almost  an  honour  to  come  ;  they  are  not  compelled  to  stay,  but  they  do 
stay  of  their  own  willingness.  In  the  case  of  Veenhuizen,  the  men  are  sent 
there  for  two  years  by  a  magi'=trate,  and  thev  have  to  keep  a  large  staff  of  soldiers 
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to  chase  them  when  they  make  their  escape.  In  spite  of  that,  large  numbers 
of  men  come  to  Veenhuizeii  wiUingly  ;  I  spoke  to  tiie  head  gardener,  who  has 
been  there  now  for  neaily  30  years,  and  I  found  that  he  had  been  sent  up 
13  times  ;  he  goes  out  and  c(-mes  back  again  so  regularly  that  tlie  Count  Stirura, 
who  has  charge  of  that  department,  makes  an  agreement  with  him  wiien  he  goes 
out  that  he  shall  come  back  again  to  his  old- post  in  five  or  six  weeks. 

2200.  Owing  to  such  abuses  as  you  have  indicated,  you  would  think,  I 
suppose,  that  any  system  of  that  sort,  any  system,  I  mean,  of  that  particular 
description,  may  he  regarded  as  impracticable  in  this  country? 

I  think  that  more  could  be  done  by  the  men  at  less  cost  by  working  on  the 
principle  tliat  is  adopted  at  Frederiksoord.  At  Frederiksc-ord  all  the  able-bodied 
are  self-supporting.    At  Veenbuizen  they  do  cost  the  community  something. 

2201.  Leaving  that  topic,  I  want  now  to  ask  you  about  your  experience  of 
the  casual  wards.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  system  with 
regard  to  tbe  casual  waid  in  Liveipool  ? 

Yes,  I  have  visited  the  casual  ward  there,  and  seen  the  men  in  the  room. 

2202.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  classification  there  ;  I  mean  making  a  distinction 
bet^veen  an  ordinary  tr.imp  and  a  wayfarer  seeking  accommodation  for  the 
night  ? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  There  seemed  to  be  no  pos^-ibility  of  making 
a  distinction  except  by  making  one  class  of  men  grind  Indian  corn  in  one  room 
and  sending  another  class  into  another  room  to  pick  oakum.  There  were  two 
rooms  where  men  were  at  v>  ork, 

2203.  As  regards  tlie  sleeping  arrangements,  was  the  room  divided  into 
cells  ? 

No,  tliey  slept  in  a  large  room.  I  should  i^ay  that  it  is  better  in  Liverpool 
than  it  is  in  other  unions;  they  have  a  bedstead  to  sleep  upon  there,  and  in 
some  unions  they  have  not. 

2204.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  arrangements  in  the  casual  ward 
generally  ? 

My  feeling  is  so  strong  about  the  casual  ward  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
speak  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  biggest  blot  we  have  upon  our 
civihzation  tliat  men  should  be  treated  as  they  are,  in  the  casual  wards 
merely  lor  being  poor.  When  I  was  adudtted  to  the  casual  ward  at  Liverpool, 
it  would  be  a  quarter  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  there  were  '26  men  who  sat 
there  picking  oakum  ;  it  was  a  rof^m  not  more  than  five  feet  wide  I 
should  .^ay,  a  long  narrow  room  ;  it  was  about*  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
railway  carriage  ;  the  men  had  just  room  to  sit  opposite  to  each  other. 

2205.  Chairman.']  How  long  is  the  room  ? 

There  were  13  men  down  each  side,  and  the  room  seemed  to  be  filled  witii 
that  number ;  there  were  26  men  in  the  place  altogether. 

2206.  There  was  room  enough  for  them  to  sit  ? 

Yes,  there  was  room  enough  for  them  to  sit ;  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other. 
I  believe  there  were  no  windows  in  the  place,  and  only  an  iron  grid  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room  which  let  light  and  air  into  the  place  ;  there  was  a  great  iron 
door  to  the  room,  and  the  tramp-master  told  me  that  the  men  had  been  there 
from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  (it  was  then  a  quarter  to  six  at  night),  and 
they  had  not  finished  their  work.  The  man  who  sat  nearest  to  us  on  the  left 
band,  held  up  his  fingers  ;  they  were  bleeding  at  the  tips  ;  he  asked  what  was 
to  he  done  with  the  orkum,  as  it  was  not  half  picked,  and  this  was  the  state  it 
left  his  fingers  in.  Another  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  said  they  were 
treated  as  if  they  were  old  sailors ;  that  a  sailor  was  accustomed  to  doing 
this  A\ork  and  got  to  have  his  skin  thickened  at  the  tips  of  his  fingers,  and  it 
would  be  no  punishment  to  him.  Another  man  said  that  when  next  he  wanted 
a  niuht's  lodging  he  should  not  come  to  the  tramp-ward  for  it,  but  break  a 
window  and  be  taken  to  gaol,  fin' they  were  better  treated  in  gaol  than  in  the 
tramp-ward.  Another  man  was  sitting  back  and  doing  .no  work  at  all,  and 
the  tranjp-master  said  to  him,  "  How  is  it  you  are  doing  no  work?"  "Oh,  I 
can  finish  mine  in  five  minutes,"  he  said,  with  a  very  sullen  expression  on  his 
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face  ;  and  the  tram j3-master  said,  Well,  finish  it,  and  come  out  of  this,"  and 
the  man  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  said  tliat  it  did  not  matter  what  came  of  it; 
he  sliould  attempt  to  punish  the  master  for  that,  and  would  take  the  conse- 
quences. We  were  then  hustled  out  of  the  pLice;  the  great  iron  door  was 
banged  to  ;  ami  that  was  the  end  of  my  visit  to  ihe  tramp  ward. 

2207.  When  was  this? 

Two  years  ago ;  it  is  since  the  passing  of  the  new  Act  that  enables  a  tramp - 
masier  to  keep  a  man  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  ward.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  kind  of  punishment  for  mere  poverty,  which  I  was  ashamed  of. 

2208.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  I  suppose  that  a  good  many  of  the  people  who 
apply  for  admission  to  the  casual  ward  are  of  a  somewhat  reckless  class? 

I  hear  that  said;  but  there  is  always  over  against  that  statement  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  men  know  what  they  are  going  to  receive,  and  that  they  do  wi;rk 
which  is  mtended  to  be  nine  ovten  hours' very  dismal  vvork,  whilst  all  they  receive 
for  it  is  coffee  and  dry  hrown  bread ;  facts  which  rather  indicate  that  the  men 
are  equal  to  doing  some  useful  work  if  the  work  could  be  given  to  the-m.  If 
they  work  so  hard  at  a  dismal  task  of  that  kind,  they  might  work  harder  at  a  hetter 
kind  of  task.  The  casual  ward  is  just  the  kind  of  institution  that  you  would 
expect  to  make  working  men  into  knaves  and  dastards,  if  you  only  continued 
the  {;rocess  long  enough. 

2209.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  system,  as  far  as  you  know,  of  classification,  as 
between  the  tramp  and  the  more  or  lesa  respectable  man  ? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question  ;  I  did  not  ask  that  question  at  the  work- 
house, and  I  could  only  judge  from  the  fact  that  there  were  only  two  rooms. 

2210.  Are  you  the  author  of  a  book  upon  the  Poor  Law? 

I  wrote  a  book  called  "  Poverty  and  the  State,"  giving  some  of  my  experiences 
of  the  workhouse  system,  and  trying  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  give  more 
useful  work  than  this  to  unemployed  people. 

2211.  Chairmav.']  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  gathered  your  opinion  as 
to  out-door  and  indoor  relief;  did  you  say  whether  you  were  on  the  whole 
adverse  to  out-door  relief? 

Yes  ;  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  adverse  to  all  dole-giving,  except  in  cases 
where  the  men  cannot  possibly  help  themselves. 

2212.  But  how  would  you  define  the  case  of  a  man  who  cannot  help  himself? 
I  would  ask  the  doctor  whether  he  was  fit  for  any  kind  of  work ;  and  in  an 

agricultural  colony  you  would  find  work  for  a  great  number  of  men  who  are 
ordinarily  called  incapable  persons. 

2213.  But  let  us  keep  to  this  matter  of  out-door  relief;  then  I  understand, 
I  think,  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  out-door  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm 
who  could  not  work  ? 

Yes. 

2214.  To  what  class  of  persons  would  you  confine  indoor  relief? 

I  would  not  give  indoor  relief  at  all ;  having  relieved  the  aged  and  the  sick 
in  other  ways,  there  (;ught  only  to  be  one  resource,  it  seems  to  me,  for  other  men  : 
either  to  work  if  they  are  able,  and  to  try  to  better  themselves,  or  to  starve 
down  to  it  until  they  come  back  to  work  again. 

2215.  Then  shall  I  be  rightly  representing  your  view  by  tliis :  that  you  are 
not  in  favour  of  ont-door  relief,  in  the  shape  of  doles,  to  able-bodied  men,  but 
you  are  not  in  favo  tr  of  apj^iying  a  workhouse  test  to  them,  and  granting  relief 
to  able-bodied  men  only  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes. 

22\&.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  another  system  of  out-door  relief, 
namely,  that  of  employing  pt^rsons  upon  labour  outside  tne  workhouse  for  tneir 
own  support  ? 

Yes. 
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2217.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  your  evidence  comes  to  this  :  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  a  general  system  of  out-door  relief? 

Yes,  if  it  can  be  described  by  an  old  name,  it  being  such  a  very  different 
institution. 

2218.  You  mentioned  a  case  of  labourers,  or  a  labourer,  who  had  walked  as 
much  as  eight  miles  to  a  labour  yard ;  eight  miles  there  and  back,  probably 
you  meant? 

Yes. 

2219.  How  came  it  that  they  were  able  lo  obtain  relief  at  a  Iribour  yard; 
were  they  agricultural  labourers  within  a  union  where  there  was  a  labour  yard, 
in  a  workhouse,  in  a  town,  or  what  was  the  actual  case  ? 

It  was  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  at  Biistol  who  alleged  that  more 
than  half  the  men  who  were  in  the  stoneyard  walked  so  far  ;  and  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  it  was  because  the  men  lived  in  Bristol,  and  their  stone- 
yard  was  four  miles  away. 

2220.  That  the  stoneyard  for  Bristol  was  four  miles  away  from  the  town  ? 
I  gathered  that  impression  ;  it  is  a  rough  guess,  that. 

2221.  It  seems  rather  a  strange  arrangement  ? 

It  does,  I  had  better  only  say,  perhaps,  as  much  as  I  know  ;  that  the  men 
had  walked  every  day  eight  miles  to  work,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of 
them. 

2222.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

1  only  know  that  it  was  alleged  at  one  of  my  meetings  nine  days  ago  in 
Bristol. 

2223.  Do  you  think  any  arrangement  could  be  said  to  be  satislactory  which 
established  a  labour  yard  by  which  people  walked  four  miles  and  back  in  order 
to  work  at  it  ? 

Yes;  if  the  work  were  worth  the  doing.  If  the  work  were  10  miles  away 
the  be>t  part  of  the  men  would  go  to  it ;  it  would  be  no  great  disadvantage. 

2224.  You  said  it  was  an  indication  of  high  moral  qualities  that  men  would 
walk  that  distance  ? 

Yet^,  in  the  case  of  men  who  would  persistently  do  it  rather  ihan  ^et  themselves 
put  into  gaol,  or  beg  from  door  to  door  ;  these  are  the  only  alternatives  for  a  poor 
man  if  he  cannot  get  work. 

2225.  You  said  that  you  thought  there  was  more  difficuliy  in  obtaining  work 
now  than  there  was  20  years  ago,  and  you  found  tliat  I  suppose  upon  there  being 
a  depi  ession  in  trade  of  late  ? 

Partly,  and  because  i  have  moved  amongst  the  poor  a  great  deal,  and  have 
seen  some  of  their  struggles  to  get  work.  1  have  known  men  in  Liverpool,  in  my 
district,  who  tried  persistently,  twice  and  thrice  a  day,  to  get  work,  first  at  their 
own  calling,  then  at  any  kind  of  woik  that  would  turn  up  ;  and  I  have  known 
cases  where  a  man  had  within  18  months  spent  30  I.  oi  his  own  savings,  and 
come  down  to  have  absolutely  no  furniture  in  his  house,  and  got  to  be 
desperately  poor  after  doing  his  best  to  get  work. 

2  22fi.  Assuming  that  that  may  be  the  case,  owing  to  the  continued  depres- 
sion there  has  been  the  last  two  or  three  years,  upon  what  ground  did  you 
extend  your  observation  to  saying  that  there  was  now  less  work  to  be  done  than 
in  1834  when  the  new  Poor  Law  was  passed  ? 

That  involves  rather  a  long  answer.  One  weaver  now  can  weave  in  a  cotton 
district  120  yards  of  calico  in  a  day,  where  he  could  only  weave  40  or  ,50  yards 
then.  I  can  remember  the  time  when  two  men  in  agricultural  work  were  sent 
into  the  barn  to  do  the  threshing  of  the  grain,  and  were  kept  there  from  harvest 
time  until  "Whitsuntide,  and  that  work  is  done  now  in  two  days. 

2227.  Your  answer  really  is  this  :  that  you  think  the  introduction  of 
machinery  has  tended  to  diminish  the  demand  for  labour  ? 

Yes,  to  diminish  the  demand  for  the  number  of  individuals.    If  I  might  put 
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the  case  more  generally,  it  is  this ;  that  I  believe  the  men  who  are  in  work  of 
the  working  classes  are  better  paid  than  they  were  then  on  the  whole  ;  but  that 
there  are  more  men  out  ot  work,  and  because  oFthat  the  wages  will  tend  to  come 
down  in  time  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  adjustment. 

2228.  But  will  you  confine  yourself  to  my  question.  I  gathered  that 
it  was  your  opinion  that  the  diminished  demand  for  labour  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  large  cause, 

2229.  Do  you  carry  that  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  would  you  say  that  if  all 
machines  were  prohibited  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  labouring  population  ? 

Oh  dear,  no, 

2230.  How  far  would  you  go  ? 

1  would  not  go  in  any  direction  towards  the  prohibition  of  machinery.  I  think 
that  the  surplus  labour  can  be  utilized  in  another  way  without  interfering  with 
machinery ;  indeed  we  could  not  prohibit  machinery. 

2*231,  Then  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  do  not  regard  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  as  an  injury  to  the  human  race,  but  that  you  think  that 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  some  other  employment  for 
labour  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  employment  by  machines  ?. 

Yes,  1  believe  that  the  Poor  Law  now  has  a  new  work  to  do,  because  of  these 
modern  conditions  ;  another  class  of  the  poor  has  been  brought  within  the 
influence  of  the  Poor  Law,  a  more  deserving  class  which  the  State  should  deal 
with,  because  these  changes  have  taken  place  outside  the  men  themselves. 

2232.  Then  one  migiit  roughly  divide  the  population  under  your  scheme  in 
short  into  two  classes  ;  one  class  to  be  employed  in  ordinary  labour,  and  who 
would  have  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  another  class  who  would  be  employed  by 
the  State,  witliout  the  aid  of  machinery? 

Not  necessarily  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

2233.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  you  to  put  it  in  this  way  :  to  take  off 
the  labour  market  those  men  who  could  not  get  employment  from  private  capi- 
talists ? 

To  take  them  off  the  market,  and  instead  of  letting  them  work  for  the  market 
to  let  them  work  for  their  own  use. 

2  234.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Would  it  not  be  rather  this  :  not  to  take  them  off 
the  market,  but  to  take  tho^e  that  were  already  off  the  market  ? 

Yes. 

2235.  Chairman.']  What  you  would  desire  to  do  is  to  find  employment  for 
those  who  in  consequencf  of  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  labour  by  reason 
of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  are  unable  co  find  work  in  the  ordinary 
manner  ;  is  that  so  r 

That  is  so. 

2236.  Did  you  contemplate  that  the  State,  in  finding  work  for  all  these 
persons,  would  do  so  without  loss,  and  that  their  labour  would  fully  remunerate 
the  State  for  its  outlay  ? 

I  believe  it  would  cost  at  the  rate  of  something  like  25,000/.  to  establish  a 
colony  of  about  500  people.  It  would  be  a  loss,  in  the  first  instance,  of  25,000  /.  ; 
but  if  the  men  are  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  are  doing,  unemployed,  without  any 
work  at  all,  they  will  cost  the  community,  either  through  the  poor-rate  or 
through  the  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  more  money  than  tliis  in  2^  years. 
I  mean  that  the  cost  of  500  people  in  a  workhouse  in  2^  years  would  amount  to 
25,000  L,  and  tliat  it  really  would  be  a  sa^dng  to  the  community  to  spend  that 
(and  when  once  spent  it  would  be  over}  in  uselul  work,  rather  than  let  it  go  out 
in  small  driblets  in  useless  work. 

2237.  Now  if  this  is  done  extensively,  labour  would  be  found  by  the  State 
eventually  for  every  person  who  wants  it ;  would  not  that  have  a  very  consider- 
able effect  on  the  increase  of  population  ? 
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Well,  it  is  a  brge  qufstion.  There  are  some  tendeucies  that  would  biing  that 
about,  and  some  that  would  hinder  it;  among-  the  poor  now  the  reason  why 
some  women  marry  is  that  womeii  of  tne  working  class  can  get  such  vevj  poor 
wages  unmarried  ;  if  women  had  an  opportunity  of  iiviug  by  their  own  industry 
without  marrying',  they  would  at  least  wait  longer  than  they  do  very  often 
•  before  they  married  ;  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  these  marriages  of 
convenience. 

2238.  But  you  would  remove  one  check  to  the  large  increase  of  population  if 
work  hiid  to  be  found  by  the  State  for  every  person  who  demanded  it? 

I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

2239.  You  think  it  might  not  have  that  effect  ? 

Ko. 

2240.  And  do  you  think  tliat  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  is 
unlimited  anci  could  1)6  employed  to  any  extent  for  this  purpose  ? 

Oh,  dear  ro.  I  think  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  carry  out 
say  four  or  five  experimental  colonies  in  connection  with  the  larger  towns 
where  the  surplus  labour  is  most  painfully  prominent,  and  in  that  way  to 
find  out  by  actual  experiment  whether  or  not  the  labour  could  be  utilised. 

2241.  Do  you  think  that  this  work  could  be  done  without  interfering  with 
the  work  insid°e  of  the  lest  of  the  community;  must  it  not  necessarily  enter 
into  competition  with  the  work  done  by  the  labourers  not  employed  by  the 
State  ? 

I  think  it  could  be  done  without  that.  The  work  could  be  confined  to  the 
providing  of  butter  and  milk  and  meat  and  vegetables,  and  the  diet  in  the 
place  could  be  regulated  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  need  to  import 
very  little  from  outside  ;  they  would  need  to  import  nothing  but  materials  for 
lighting  and  fuel  probably,  and  in  exchange  for  those  things  they  might  export 
certain  things  that  there  would  be  no  complaint  about,  things  that  we  are  now 
importing  from  abroad,  eggs  and  butter  and  those  things. 

22^2.  But  if  they  produced  what  was  necessary  for  their  own  consumption 
instead  of  its  being  purchased  Irom  others  who  produced  it,  would  not  that  be 
entering  into  com))etition  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  because  you  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  peo[)le  who  some- 
times have  been  living  upon  one  meal  a  day  possibly,  and  wearing  very  ragged 
ch  thing,  and  they  are  not  considered  good  customers  to  any  tradespeople 
outside. 

2243.  Whetiier  good  customers  or  not,  I  suppose  they  must  be  customers  to 
some  extent  ? 

But  it  would  not  injure  anybody  to  have  their  custom  taken  away,  because  a 
customer  who  cannot  pos-ibly  pay  his  debts  is  an  injury,  and  not  an  advantage 
to  a  seller. 

2244.  I  suppose  that  all  persons  in  the  long  run  must  pay  for  what  they 
have  ;  they  must,  therefore,  be  customers  to  some  one  i 

I  think  a  great  deal  is  given  to  tliem  amongst  the  poorer  classes. 

2245.  But  is  not  a  man  who  provides  for  himself  by  purchasing  necessaries 
from  other  people  a  customer  to  some  one  ? 

He  is  partially. 

2246.  To  whatever  extent  he  purchases,  he  is  a  customer  to  some  one  ? 
Yes. 

2247.  1  think  you  suggested  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  land  which 
is  now  out  of  cultivation  which  might  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  cost  r 

Yes. 

224S.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  cultivate  that  land 
successfully  by  labourers  l)rought  from  towns  ? 

No,  unless  before  going  to  the  town  they  had  been  agricultural  labourers. 
But  the  work  in  such  a  colony  would  require  different  classes  of  labourers  from 
the  towns  as  well  as  from  the  country.    You  would  ha\e  manufacturers  as  well 

as 
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as  agricultural  labourers  empioyed  there ;  you  would  have  tailors,  bakers, 
cooks,  spinners,  weavers,  builders  ;  you  would  probably  he  able  to  employ  most 
skilled  ^vorkers  at  their  own  business ;  and  you  would  also  require  somt'  60  or 
7Q  n>en  who  were  just  rough  labourers,  who  eould  do  nothiug  more  than  that 
work. 

2249.  vvere  to  place  agricultural  cnlonies  in  any  part  of  England, 
would  there  be,  do  you  think,  any  danger  that  the  agricultural  labo'irers  in 
those  parts  might  regari!  the  introduction  of  fresh  labourei  s  to  compete  with 
them  with  great  jealousy  ? 

I  should  isay  not,  but  that  the  opposite  effect  would  he  produced  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers,  ^ny  new  work  which  takes  an  agricultural  labourer  off 
the  market  would  ratiier  tend  to  benefit  the  labourers  in  the  immediate 
locality  than  to  injure  them. 

2250.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  labourers  in  the  immediate  locality.  Would 
not  an  agricultural  labourer  in  Essex  feel  himself  aggrieved  at  having  men 
brought  there  from  Lancashire  to  cultivate  land  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

2251.  Why  should  he  notr 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  labourers  should  be  brought  from  Lancashire  in 
order  to  do  it.  The  labourers  would  be  found  in  the  vicinity  probably.  If 
London  attempted  to  do  something  of  the  kind,  it  would  probably  take  its 
land  in  Essex,  because  cheap  laud  lies  near  to  London  in  Essex,  and  the 
labourers  therefore  would  probably  be  taken  from  that  vicinity. 

.2252.  Still  they  would  not  be  Essex  labourers? 
Some  of  them  would  not,  probably. 

2253.  In  the  cases  where  these  labourers  who  were  to  be  employed  on  land 
had  families,  would  their  families  be  sent  with  them,  and  would  houses  be  built 
for  them,  or  how  would  that  be  managed? 

1  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  family  was  kept  together,  if  the  men  them- 
selves could  maintain  their  families ;  a  shorter  period  of  service  ought  to  be 
exacted  from  a  man  who  came  without  a  family,  but  if  he  married  the  period 
of  service  ought  to  be  extended  according-  to  the  number  of  children  that  the 
man  had,  so  that  he  should  feel  the  burden  of  his  family. 

2254.  i  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  the  "period  of  service"  ? 
I  mean  the  daily  period  of  service.    If  a  man  came  and  had  no  one  to 

keep  but  himself,  lie  might  do  work,  say,  for  six  hours  a  day  at  some  useful 
work,  whilst  a  man  who  had  three  children  might  be  expected  to  work  nine 
hours  a  day. 

2255.  Do  I  rightly  understand  you  to  mean  this:  that  as  much  labour  would 
be  exacted  from  that  man  as  was  necessary  for  his  maintenance,  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  it  ? 

Yes. 

2256.  And  that  therefore  the  man  who  had  a  family  would  require  to  work  a 
larger  number  of  hours  on  that  account  ? 

Yes. 

2257.  That  would  be  a  sort  of  premium,  therefore,  upon  men  not  marrying, 
and  so  might  tend  to  check  the  population  ? 

I  hope  so. 

2258.  And  if  the  man  was  accompanied  by  his  family,  would  you  build  a 
separate  cottage  for  them  to  live  in? 

I  think  that  wddd  be  much  better  than  the  present  system,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  good  at  very  little  cost  to  the  State. 

2259.  In  fact,  in  establishing  one  of  these  colonies,  you  would  found  a  new 
village  or  town  ? 

Yes,  we  should  found  a  new  village. 

22<'0.  '1  hese  men  would  only  be  temporarily  there  according  to  their  needs, 
i  suppose  ;  would  there  be  any  rule  or  test  to  be  applied  as  to  the  term  of  their 
residence,-  or  would  they  be  found  labour  for  an  indefinite  period  as  long  as  they 
wished  to  stay  ? 

(70.)  I  1 4  That 
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That  should  be  left  to  be  decided  by  the  experience  of  the  colony.  My 
own  iinpressioii  is  that  the  tendency  woulii  be  for  the  men  to  stay  there;  a  long 
time,  if  tiiey  brought  their  wives  and  fimilies,  and  could  keep  them.-elvcs  there. 
It  would  turn  largely  upon  the  conditions  outside.  If  from  any  circumsianqes 
the  agricultural  depression  passed  away,  and  better  wages  were  paid  DUtside, 
and  there  w;js  a  demand  for  labour  outside,  I  believe  the  men  would  go  out.  If  the 
agricultuial  depression  incrensed  more  men  would  offer  their  services.  It  woidd 
regulate  itself  by  the  course  of  events  that  f(  llowed. 

2*261.  Perhaps  I  do  not  qidte  nnderstand;  would  these  men  receive  any 
wages,  or  merely  their  food  and  clothing,  and  h)dging  ? 

They  would  receive  their  bare  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  in  n  turn  for  the 
service  that  they  gave  to  the  village  as  a  community  ;  but  the  |)roposa]  is  that  in 
addition  they  should  have  a  little  allotment  of  land  by  means  ol  which  they 
could  make  a  beginning  if  they  ch()>e  towards  getting  money  ;  that  those 
amongst  them  who  had  capacity  for  business,  or  for  making  any  useful  things 
for  the  market  outside,  could  in  that  w<\y  develope  a  business  ;  the  things  to 
be  sold  by  these  men,  if  there  was  any  complaint,  might  be  restricted  to  those 
things  which  aie  now  imported  into  England  from  al)road. 

2262.  And  would  there  be  any  rule  applied  which  would  have  for  its  object 
to  prevent  their  condition  being  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  agricultural 
labourers  around  ;  or  in  wii^it  way  would  that  be  dealt  with 

In  Holland,  ;it  Frederiksoord,  they  have  no  rules  of  that  sort;  the  men  are 
just  comfortable  ;  they  have  a  straggle  for  existence  at  first ;  they  have  their  own 
allotments  of  land  theie,  and  they  sell  cheese  and  butter,  and  mch  things. 

2263.  Then  T  think  I  understand  that  you  would  not  make  any  regulation 
which  would  ]irevent  their  being  in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  what  I  may  term 
the  free  population  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

No,  except,  t  his  ;  that  they  should  earn  it  for  themselves ;  that  should  be  the 
only  hindrance. 

2264.  Tlien,  in  point  of  fact,  there  woidd  be  no  reason  why  the  labourers 
should  not  generally  prefer  employment  in  these  villai^es  to  employment  in  the 
ordinary  way,  because  ihev  would  be  cared  for  by  the  State,  and  relieved  from 
all  further  care  for  themselves  ? 

It  would  be  a  matter  for  experiment,  entirely,  afterwards  ;  it  would  turn 
•entirely  upon  the  question  whether  they  were  self-supporting.  All  this  involves 
the  point  of  their  being  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

2265.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  unfair  words  in  your  mouth ;  but  your  view  is,  in 
fact,  the  view  of  the  Socialists;  is  it  not? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

2266.  I  will  put  the  question  in  another  form.  How  does  your  view  differ 
from  what  is  usually  termed  the  Socialist  view,  namely,  that  the  State  should 
employ  the  whole  community  ? 

In  this  way  :  the  work  that  is  to  be  undertaken  in  these  villages  is  to  begin 
and  end  with  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  the  socialistic  workshops 
initiated  by  Louis  Blanc,  the  State  endeavoured  to  produce  articles  for  the 
ordinary  market,  nnd  thus  entered  into  competition  with  private  capitalists. 
Our  colony  is  to  be  independent  of  commerce,  whilst  his  workshops  were  wholly 
dependent  upon  it. 

2267.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  sell  certain 
articles '/ 

But  necessaries  of  life  only;  food  and  such  things  as  are  imported  into  England 
from  abroad  now  ;  and  of  these  things  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  annual 
produce  would  be  offered  for  sale.  The  villages  would  be  almost  self-contained. 
It  is  the  co-operative  rather  than  the  sociahstic  idea. 

2268.  But  have  you  answered  my  question  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
two ;  would  not  your  system  have  a  tendency  to  extend  to  the  whole 
population  ? 

it  all  depends  upon  the  success  of  the  first  experiment,  and  how  far  it  is 
successful.  The  experiment  has  never  been  tried  on  these  lines,  so  as  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  likely  to  extend. 

2269.  The 
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226().  The  more  successful  it  was  the  larger  the  number  of  people  that  would 
resort  to  it :  would  not  tliat  be  so  f 
It  would  be  so. 

2270.  Therefore,  if  we  assume,  as  we  ought  to  do  in  trying  any  experiment, 
that  it  may  be  successful,  the  result  might  be  that  the  entire  population  of 
England  might  be  employed  by  the  State  ?  .  .  .       , . 

The  result  might  be  that  of  course  ;  there  is  the  remotest  possibility  of  it. 

2271.  How  would  that  differ  from  the  socialistic  theory  r 

But  this  is  all  built  upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  going  to  succeed  so  far 
as  that.  The  Poor  Law  already  gives  work  of  a  certain  kind  to  the  able-bodied 
poor.  The  substitution  of  useful  independent  work  for  useless  tasks  is  not 
necessarily  Socialism. 

2272.  I  should  hke  to  ask  you  with  re^rard  to  what  is  done  in  Holland ;  I 
think  you  drew  a  distinction  between  the  two  experiments  in  Holland  ? 

Yes. 

2273.  In  the  one  case,  that  of  the  Colony  of  Veenhuizen,  I  understand  that 
the  people  who  are  sent  there  are  compelled  to  remain  there  for  a  certain  time? 

Yes. 

2274.  In  short  it  is  a  kind  of  prison  ? 
Yes,  it  is  an  open  air  prison. 

227j.  It  is  a  labour  prison? 
Yes. 

2276.  T  think  you  do  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  plan  in  England  ; 
I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  so  r 

No,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  same  thing  introduced  here,  unless  it  were 
years  bence,  as  a  supplemental  thing  to  a  number  of  places  like  Frederiksoord, 
where  the  men  go  voluntarily,  and  stay  of  tlieir  own  free  will ;  I  mean  as  a 
place  for  compelling  men  to  work  who  were  not  disposed  to  work. 

2277.  Frederiksoord  is  a  colony  of  the  nature  of  those  which  you  have  been 
describing  as  what  you  would  desire  to  see  introduced  in  this  country  ? 

Verv  largely. 

2278.  And  it  is  rather  attractive  as  I  gather  to  the  population  in  Holland  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  gentleman  who  could  not  be  kept  from  coming  back  ? 

The  gentleman  who  could  not  be  kept  from  coming  i)ack  was  at  Veenhuizen 
at  the  beggar  colony  ;  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had  indured  the  imprisonment, 
frequently  for  the  sake  of  the  life  at  the  colony  which  followed,  and  was  content 
to  remain  there  and  do  the  work  that  was  required  of  him. 

2279.  Now  as  to  this  casual  ward  at  Liverpool,  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  what  changes  would  be  desii  alple  in  the  system  of  casual  wards  in  dealing 
with  tramps? 

The  utter  abolition  of  it,  both  the  casual  ward,  and  the  stone  yard  too, 
and  the  substitution  of  work  of  the  kind  I  have  been  describing,  which 
would  be  ennobling  in  its  tendency,  and  not  degrading. 

2280.  Should  you  draw  any  distinction  between  those  who  are  known  as  the 
casual  poor,  or  vagrants,  or  tramps,  and  men  not  of  that  class  who  apply  for 
relief  r 

Not  at  first.  If  a  man  came,  and  would  do  the  stipulated  work,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  if  he  kept  the  rules  of  the  place. 

2281.  I  think  your  objection  then  is  two-fold;  one  to  the  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular ward  which  you  saw,  which  you  thought  was  deficient  in  reasonable 
accommodations,  and  the  other  to  the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  they  were 
employed  ? 

Reasonable  accommodation  in  the  matter  of  space,  do  you  mean  ? 

2282.  Speaking  generally,  you  thought  it  was  not  a  fit  place? 
Yes,  I  thought  it  a  very  unfit  place. 

2283.  That  was  your  objection  to  the  particular  ward  which  you  described ; 
but  your  other  objection  was  a  general  one  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  ? 

The  nature  of  the  work  given ;  that  was  my  chief  objection  to  it. 

(70.)  K  K  2284.  Do 
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2284.  Do  yon  think  it  is  desirable,  generally,  that  the  paupers  should  be  put 
to  labour  of  a  more  profitable  nature  in  the  workhouses? 
Yes,  certainly. 

228,5.  Do  you  confine  that  to  doing  such  work  as  is  necessary  for  themselves 
within  the  workhouse,  or  would  you  ndvocate  their  doing  work  by  which  articles 
could  be  produced  and  sold  outside  ? 

I  would  advocate  it  altogethei'  in  connection  with  the  work  that  they  required 
for  themselves,  and  the  sale  of  things  outside  should  be  restricted  to  such  things 
as  could  be  sold  without  injury  to  the  home  trades.  I  believe  that  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  work  could  be  done  for  use,  and  about  one-fifth  for  sale  ;  and  that 
one-fifth  would  include  the  wages  of  the  Director  of  the  Colony,  as  it  does  at 
Frederiksoord. 

2286.  But  apart  from  Colonies,  taking  our  workhouses  as  they  are  now  for 
the  purpose  of  this  question,  you  recommend  that  as  much  work  as  possible 
should  be  done  for  the  workhouse  itself  by  the  inmates? 

Certainly. 

2287.  And  to  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  on  the  [)art  of 
those  outside,  in  your  opinion  r 

I  think  not. 

2288.  But  I  think  you  recognise  that  there  might  be  a  considerable  jealousy, 
as  in  the  case  of  prisons,  of  the  sale  of  articles  produced  within  the  work- 
houses? 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  English  prisons  have  not  attempted  to  provide 
for  their  own  wants,  but  have  gone  into  business  as  regular  commercial  men 
have  d(ne,  and  have  produced  articles  for  sale  from  the  very  beginning; 
whereas  this  is  a  pioposal  that  the  workhouses  should  be  compelled  to  produce 
for  use  and  not  for  sale. 

2289.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  they  should  also  produce  for  sale 
in  the  workhouses  ;  whether,  for  example,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  their  pro- 
ducing mats  in  the  workhouses  ? 

I  should  not.  I  should  l)e  in  favour  of  their  producing  nothing  in  the 
workhouse  except  such  things  as  we  are  bringing  from  abroad  ;  for  instance 
bacon, 

2290.  Why  would  you  draw  a  distinction  between  things  brought  from 
abroad  and  things  that  we  produce  at  home  ^ 

Because  we  have  no  light,  I  think,  to  tax  the  public  in  England  in  such  away 
that  it  shields  the  manufacturer  who  is  abroad ;  our  first  business  is  to  care  for  our 
own  countrymen  ;  1  am  afraid  I  have  expressed  that  very  badly  indeed.  I  mean 
that  if  we  could  bring  certain  things  into  the  market,  and  offer  them  for  sale  along- 
side of  Dutch  and  French  goods,  English  people  would  not  object  to  that.  French 
people  would,  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  look  after  French  interests. 

2201.  What  kind  of  goods  ? 
Eggs  For  instance,  and  poultry. 

9292.  But  are  not  eggs  and  poultry  produced  in  this  country.-' 
They  are. 

2293.  Then  would  not  any  eggs  and  poultry  sold  by  the  workhouse  compete 
with  the  eggs  and  poultry  which  I  produce  ? 

They  would  to  a  certain  extent. 

2294.  You  say  to  a  certain  extent ;  why  not  absolutely  ' 
Because  so  many  more  are  brought  over  from  Holland. 

2295.  Surely,  if  !  have  a  farm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  work- 
house and  I  sell  eggs  and  poultry,  it  is  no  answer  to  me  if  I  complain  of  the 
competition  of  the  State  in  selling  eggs  and  poultry  from  the  workhouse,  to 
tell  me  that  eggs  and  poultry  are  brought  from  Scotland  ? 
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It  makes  this  diiference  :  that  if  the  English  producers  are  bringin!>-  only 
one-fourth  of  the  sup()ly  into  the  market,  and  the  foreign  producers  are 
bringing  three-fourths  into  the  market,  that  is  not  so  bad  as  bringing  in 
another  article,  like  calico  for  instance,  where  probably  the  whole  supply 
comes  from  Engh'sh  producers.  It  is  in  that  sense  that  I  think  it  is  less 
objectionable. 

2296.  But  you  have  not  answered  me  why  the  competition  would  be  less 
severe  to  me  because  eggs  and  poultry  are  brought  from  Holland  ;  I  should 
have  thought  it  would  be  tlie  other  way  ? 

As  an  individual,  no  ;  but  upon  the  whole  population  it  would  make  a 
diffeience. 

2297.  The  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the 
education  of  pauper  children  ? 

No. 

2298.  I  mean  the  question  of  boarding  out.  You  have  not  had  any  experi- 
ence of  that ;  you  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of 
pauper  children  being  boarded  out  in  private  homes  rather  than  brought  up  in 
workhouse  schools  ? 

JMo,  I  have  no  experience  of  my  own  to  offer  on  that  ;  I  am  interested  in  it, 
but  have  no  experience  to  offer  on  it. 

2299.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.]  You  spoke  of  purchasing  agricultural  land 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  workhouses  for  out-door  employment ;  has  it  occurred 
to  you  that  there  might  be  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  such  land  in  the 
case  of  large  towns? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  get  the  land  close  to  London,  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  men  to  go  20  or  30  miles  to  it ;  and  1  think  the  land  could  be 
obtained  within  that  distance.  I  mean  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  class 
of  men  who  are  able-bodied,  and  accustomed  to  walking;  you  need  not  even  get 
a  railway  ticket  for  these  men  ;  if  you  could  assure  them  that  they  would  get 
work  at  the  end  of  the  journey  they  would  walk  the  distance. 

2300.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  inconvenient  for  a  working  man 
in  Lambeth  to  be  invited  to  go  to  Essex  for  his  day's  work  ? 

I  do  not  myself,  because  so  many  men  from  London  went  up  to  a  place  near 
Rotherbam  a  few  years  ago,  in  order  to  earn  a  shilling  a  day. 

2301.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  hfL-ve  a  sort  of  village  ;  but  it  would 
have  to  be  a  very  big  village  that  would  have  to  be  built  for  the  purpose;  I  am 
thinking  of  London ;  I  have  that  in  my  own  mind  ;  has  it  occurred  to  you  how 
veiy  great  tlie  accommodation  must  be  that  would  have  to  be  provided  to  carry 
out  the  system  ? 

Yes  ;  but  then  the  workhouse  s}stem  is  a  very  large  thing  as  it  is,  and  it  has 
gradually  grown;  and  this  thing  would  grow  according"  to  the  need  for  it.  It 
is  the  advantage  of  a  small  experiment  that  it  would  grow  accordingly  ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  begin  with  a  very  big  village ;  it  is  possible  to  begin  with  a  colony 
of  500,  and  in  that  way  we  should  vtry  soon  find  out  whether  it  was  going  to 
introduce  a  sort  of  socialism  that  would  be  mischievous  to  the  population.  It 
has  not  be  en  so  in  Holland. 

2302.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  a  body  of  Poor  Law  guardians  would 
be  more  able  to  cultivate  land  at  a  profit  than  any  ordinary  farmer  or  land- 
owner ? 

Yes. 

2303.  Why? 

They  would  have  a  great  many  advantages  on  their  side.  I  mean  that  the 
ordinal y  outgoings  of  a  farmer  are:  first  of  all,  rent,  then  wages  for  labour, 
then  cost  of  manure,  then  the  cost  ol'  seed,  and  he  has  a  fluctuating  return  to 
balance  these  things,  an^i  when  he  is  producing  for  sale  the  whole  question 
turns  not  upon  his  not  being  able  to  produce  large  crops,  but  upon  being 
able  to  sell  at  a  profit ;  he  may  fail  even  if  he  produces  50  bushels 
•  (70.)    .  K  K  2  to 
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to  the  acre ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  some  other  circumstance,  the  low  price 
of  wheat,  for  example.  But  the  guardians  of  the  poor  would  not  be  troubled 
by  the  low  price  of  wheat,  because  ihey  are  going  not  to  sell  it  but  to  use  it. 
Then  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  being'  owners  of  the  land  they  are 
cultivating,  and  not  renting  it.  They  would  get  their  labour  at  a  less 
cost,  they  paying  in  kind  lor  the  labour  they  had.  They  would  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  manure  because  the  food  would  be  consumed  upon  the  spot,  and 
they  would  always  have  enough  manure.  At  Frederiksoord  that  has  been  so 
astonishingly  true  that  the  land  there  has  rapidly  improved  just  by  putting  upon 
the  land  the  manure  of  the  village.  Tiiere  are  three  points  therefore  which  a 
farmer  has  to  contend  with,  which  the  agricultural  colony  would  not  need  to 
contend  with,  and  by  wliicii  the  agricultural  colony  might  succeed  where  the 
ordinary  farmer  fails 

2304.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  employed  on  this 
farm  would  be  unskilled,  and  therefore  not  so  useful  for  the  purpose  of  a  good 
financial  result  as  if  it  were  skilled? 

No.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  skilled  labour  on  the  market,  and  we  should 
be^in  by  taking  agricultural  labourers,  and  other  workers,  and  giving  them  the 
work  that  they  have  been  accustomed  fo. 

2305.  Yon  see,  I  have  got  London  in  my  mind ;  do  you  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  skilled  agricultural  labour  in  London  ? 

Ihere  either  is  at  the  docks,  or  there  is  agricultural  labour  coming  into  Lon- 
don continually;  I  believe  the  unemployed  laboureis  could  be  met  and  turned 
in  this  direction,  instead  of  permitting  it  to  come  into  London. 

2306.  That  is  one  point ;  the  other  point  is  this  :  You  thought  it  would  be 
an  advantage  for  a  Poor  Law  board  of  guardians  in  the  direction  of  a  profitable 
result,  that  they  would  not  have  any  rent  to  pay  ;  but  they  would  not  get  the 
land  lor  nothing  ? 

No. 

2307.  They  would  have  interest  to  allow  for  that  ? 
Yes,  of  course. 

2308.  That  would  be  something  in  the  direction  of  rent  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  in  the  direction  of  rent;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who 
owns  his  own  land  may  go  on  farming,  and  not  allow  his  fields  to  be 
desolate,  where  a  man  who  1  ents  the  land  woidd  allow  them  to  be  desolate ;  the 
man  who  rents  the  land  would  ceirtainly  abandon  it  sooner  than  a  man  who  owns 
his  own  land. 

2309.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Why  ? 

Because  the  one  man  has  the  rent  to  pay  as  well  as  the  profit  to  make,  and 
he  gives  it  up  because  of  the  second  burden.  Admitting  that  the  two  men  are 
equally  good  farmers,  the  one  man  owning  and  the  other  renting  the  land,  if  the 
tenant  has  only  to  pay  10  s.  an  acre,  that  10     an  acre  may  be  a  loss  to  him. 

23 1  o.  Lord  Sandhurst.  ]  What  amount  of  population  is  there  at  Kendal  ? 
About  14,000. 

2311.  How  are  they  generally  employed ;  is  it  an  agricultural  population  ? 
They  are  employed  in  all  kinds  of  work.    There  is  an  agricultural  population, 

but  in  Kendal  we  produce  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  food,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and 
clothing.  Woollen  cloth  and  carpets  are  spun,  and  woven,  and  dyed  in  Kendal. 

2312.  And  do  you  find  that  you  have  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
there  ? 

No. 

2313.  And,  therefore,  there  are  not  many  of  the  people  in  your  district 
migrating  towards  the  bigger  town  ? 

No,  I  should  say  that  Westmoreland  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  counties 
in  England  at  present,  so  far  as  the  working  classes  are  concerned ;  that  they 
are  in  more  steady  work  there  than  elsewhere  ;  and  the  agricultural  land  there, 
generally,  is  rented  at  a  higher  price  than  elsewhere. 

2314.  Lord 
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2314.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  undei  stand  tiiat  your  colony  is  to  produce  only  for 
its  own  benefit,  and  not  to  sell;  how  do  you  propose  to  equalise  the  production 
with  the  use ;  if  you  liad  a  good  season  you  would  produce  too  much,  and  if 
you  had  a  bad  season  you  would  produce  too  iittle,  would  you  not  ? 

If  there  were  a  surplus  there  would  have  to  be  something  sold,  or  else  ware- 
houses i)uiit  to  store  it  up. 

2315.  It  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  to  you  and  to  me,  that  one  year  produces 
double  the  quantity  of  corn,  and  double  the  quantity  of  all  the  products  of 
life  that  another  year  does  ? 

Yes. 

2316.  When  you  have  a  surplus,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with  it? 

If  there  is  a  great  outcry  about  selling  it,  it  could  be  stored  in  warehouses; 
but  that  would  be  a  more  difficult  way  of  doing  it. 

2317.  It  would  be  hke  Joseph  in  Egypt? 

Yes,  it  would  be  that  old-fashioned  way  of  storing  it  up. 

2318.  Then  I  understand  your  colony  would  be  on  this  wise;  in  the  good 
years  you  would  garner  up  for  the  bad  years  ? 

Yes. 

2319.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  superiority  of  your 
plan  over  the  existing  farmer  or  small  holder  would  be  that  the  manager  of 
this  colony  would  have  to  pay  nothing  for  his  labour ;  he  would  have  to  con- 
sume all  his  produce,  and  instead  of  rent  he  would  onl\  have  to  pay  a  limited 
interest  upon  the  capital  outlay  for  purchase  of  land ;  is  not  that  it  ? 

Not  quite.  I  said  that  the  labourer  would  have  to  be  paid  in  kind,  not  in 
money ;  and  therefore  the  director  would  not  have  that  difficulty  to  face,  of 
finding  a  maiket.  for  his  produce,  when  markets  are  over-stocked. 

2320.  Now  suppose  an  agricultural  labourer  has  a  snaall  holding  on  which  he 
can  grow  all  that  he  wants  Ibr  the  consumption  of  himself  and  his  family,  upon 
which  he  bestows  his  own  labour  and  the  labour  of  his  family,  and  for  which  he 
pays  a  moderate  rent ;  in  vvhat  way  is  he  different  from  the  occupants  of  your 
proposed  vdlage  ;  would  he  not  be  on  exactly  the  samt^  footing  ? 

May  I  ask  if  you  mean  that  the  labourer  should  use  the  products  of  his  allot- 
ment, of  his  little  farm  ? 

2321.  Yes? 

Yes,  he  is  largely  upon  a  similar  footing,  but  he  has  the  disadvantage  of  pro- 
ducing a  large  number  of  things  upon  a  much  smaller  scale.  A  single  family 
loses  all  the  advantages  of  division  of  labour. 

232'2.  That  is  not  an  uncommon  state  of  things  throughout  the  country,  is  it  r 
For  labourers  themselves,  you  mean,  to  produce  for  their  own  use  ?  li  is  not 
uncommon  in  regard  to  certain  things  ;  I  mean  that  they  may  produce  part  of 
their  own  food  ;  but  they  do  not  produce  all  of  it,  and  they  do  not  produce 
clothing  as  well  ;  and  the  success  of  this  enterprise  would  turn  entirely  upon 
their  producing  all  necessary  things,  food  as  well  as  clothing,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  within  the  community ;  otherwise  they  could  not  carry  on  their  work  at 
all ;  I  mean  that  it  would  fail  as  other  colonies  have  failed  that  have  attempted 
in  the  same  way  to  produce  nothing  but  food.  We  want  to  guard  against  that 
by  making  the  village  self-contained,  independent  of  commerce. 

2323.  You  wish  to  do  away  with  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ? 
Yes,  that  is  one  thing. 

2324.  Now,  in  c&ses  in  which  labourers  have  had  small  holdings  which  they 
have  cultivated  themselves,  and  from  which  they  have  received  enough  for  the 
consumption  of  their  families,  do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  generally 
successful  ? 

I  should  say  that  they  had  been  successful,  because  in  these  instances  the 
men  have  had  nothing  to  offer  for  the  necessaries  of  life  except  their  labour. 
For  instance,  I  see  Irish  labourers  going  away  to  Canada  wearing  frieze  cloth 
of  their  own  manufacture  ;  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  us  that  it  could  pay  nobody 
to  w  eave  by  hand- loom  frieze  cloth,  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  it ;  but  when 
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you  remember  that  thtse  men  have  no  money  to  give  for  it,  then  it  becomes 
quite  another  matter,  and  quite  prsicticable,  The  same  coniiitions  will  prevail 
always  v\hen  very  poor  people  are  allowed  to  have  alhitments.  I  believe  where 
the  men  do  produc  e  for  use  and  not  ibr  sale,  that  they  can  and  will  produce 
when  em|jloyer  of  labour  could  not  produce  the  same  articles  in  the  same  way 
for  the  general  market  without  great  loss. 

2325.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  believe,  generally  speaking, 
small  holdings  cultivated  by  the  family  have  been  sufficient  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  man  and  his  family  ? 

No,  I  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  that ;  that  is  a  totally  different  thing, 
producing  merely  the  food,  without  producing  the  circle  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  May  I  put  it  in  this  way  :  that  there  is  a  difference  which  has  been  long 
recognised  by  economists  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange,  and  that 
the  value  in  use  never  changes,  whilst  the  value  in  exchange  continually  changes. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  produce  for  the  value  in  use,  and  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
of  having  to  produce  for  the  value  in  exchange. 

23-!6.  ¥^div\  oi  Hopetoun.']  I  think  you  have  expressed  yourself  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  casual  ward  altogether  ? 

Yes. 

2327.  And  in  time,  also  of  indoor  relief  in  the  ordinary  workhouse  ? 
Except  that  for  old  people  there  should  be  almshouses. 

2328.  What  would  you  do  with  the  very  large  population  of  vagrants  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  ? 

I  think  the  workhouse  is  too  good  foi-  idle  people  ;  bad  as  it  is  now,  I  think  that 
it  is  too  good  for  that  particular  elass.  It  does  not  deal  satisfactorily  with  any  class. 
Numbers  of  the  deserving  poor  are  badly  treated,  and  the  undeservin-j;  poor  are 
spoiled  by  it,  I  think.  1  would  devise  something  for  men  who  continued  to  be 
idle,  very  much  like  the  Dutch  Beggar  Colony,  where  the  men  are  compelled  to 
work.  The  proper  punishment  of  a  man  for  idleness  is  to  make  him  do  the 
thing  be  does  not  like,  that  is  to  say,  work. 

2329.  But  there  are  very  often  men  going  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  seeking  for  work,  and  it  is  very  hai'd  to  keep  them  shut  up,  you  may 
say,  in  prison  for  any  length  of  time 

But  it  would  not  be  a  prison,  the  men  would  be  free  to  go  wherever  they  chose 
whenever  they  had  done  their  work. 

2330.  Chairman.']  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  Holland  they  are  not 
free  to  go  r 

Tliey  are  free  to  go  at  Frederiksoord,  but  not  at  the  Beggar  Colony  ;  but  the 
questioner  v/as  asking  rather  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  agricultural 
colony  and  not  the  penal  colony. 

2331 .  I  think  the  noble  Lord  rather  wished  to  obtain  your  opinion  as  to  how 
you  would  deal  with  wayfarers,  men  who  were  passing  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another  ;  how  would  you  do  with  that  class,  if  there  were  no  casual  ward  ? 

I  would  give  them  work  in  the  ordinary  way  at  the  village,  give  tiiem  the 
da\'s  work,  whatever  the  stipulated  period  was  ;  but  to  a  man  who  admitted 
that  he  liad  come  only  for  a  very  short  period  of  time  I  would  give  a  longer 
period  of  daily  service.  If  the  other  people  were  working  eight  hours  a  day  he 
should  work  10,  say. 

'^332.  Take  an  ordinary  case  in  the  country,  where  there  are  applying  in  the 
course  of  the  week  20  or  30  vagrants,  men  who  say  that  they  are  passing 
through  the  country  in  search  of  work ;  those  men  are  now  dealt  with  in 
vagrant  wards,  get  a  night's  lodging,  and  have  to  perform  a  stipulated  task ;  how 
woidd  you  deal  with  that  class  of  men  ? 

In  the  same  way,  I  would  give  them  a  period  of  work  to  do  for  their 
day's  relief,  and  for  their  shelter ;  but  the  work  should  be  of  a  better 
kind  than  had  been  given  before,  it  should  be  a  period  of  service  a  little 
longer  tlian  the  period  of  service  exacted  from  those  men  who  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  stay  for  a  time ;  because  it  is  obvious  that  the  service  of  a  man 
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who  comes  to  a  place  of  that  kind,  is  not  worth  so  much  for  the  first  few  days 
as  after  v^  ards. 

23.S3-  But  these  men  do  not  wish  to  do  more  than  to  get  a  night's  lodging, 
and  they  say  they  are  going  fo^'ward  to  some  other  place ;  now  would  you 
detain  them,  and  for  how  long  r 

Eight  or  nine  hours  next  day. 

23  54.  A.nd  what  sort  of  work  would  you  set  them  ? 

Two  or  three  questions  should  be  asked  of  them  as  to  what  work  they  could 
do  best,  \vhat  second  be?t,  and  what  third  best ;  and  we  should  give  tlaera,  if 
possible,  the  kind  of  work  they  have  been  accustomed  to  ;  and  if  they  were  fit 
for  nothing'  else,  there  would  be  the  piggeries  to  clean  out,  and  obnoxious  tasks 
of  that  kind,  which  could  be  reserved  especially  for  a  class  of  people  we  did  not 
want  to  encourage. 

2335.  But  would  it  be  always  possible  to  find  these  men  the  sort  of  work  that 
suited  them  ? 

I  tiiink  so,  with  a  careful  director. 

2336.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.']  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of  oakum  that  men 
have  to  pick  in  the  casual  wards  of  workhouses  ? 

T  could  by  referring  to  papers ;  I  cannot  speak  from  memory. 

2337.  Am  I  right  in  supp<  sing  that  it  is  four  pounds  of  oakum  ? 

I  think  so,  but  1  cannot  say  with  any  certainty;  it  is  intended  to  be  nine  or 
ten  hours'  work,  but  it  is  much  more  than  this  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  not 
been  -dccustonied  to  it. 

2338.  You  do  not  know  what  the  amount  is  in  convict  prisons,  do 
you  ? 

No. 

23:^9.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  the  workhouse 
in  Liverpool,  the  tramp  work  was  intended  to  last  for  nine  or  10  hours  ? 
Yes. 

2340.  You  are  sure  that  that  is  the  case  ? 
^es. 

2341.  If  your  system  was  adopted,  1  understand  you  would  have  no  work- 
houses at  all  ? 

There  would  always  have  to  be  almshouses,  which  would  be  a  sort  of  remainder 
of  the  old  poorhouse. 

2342.  You  would  change  the  name  but  leave  the  institution  ;  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 

What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  institution  ?" 

2343.  You  call  them  almshouses  ;  but  would  they  not  in  fact  be  poorhouses 
just  as  they  are  now  ? 

For  a  certain  class  of  the  people  :  I  mean  the  incompetent  people  would 
always  neea  to  be  cared  for  in  that  way  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  number  of  these 
would  be  greatly  diminished  if  the  able-bodied  unemployed  poor  were  taken 
off  the  market  and  made  to  help  themselves. 

2344.  I  understood  you  to  say,  in  the  earlier  part  of  your  examination,  that 
you  advocated  out-door  relief  being  given  to  the  infirm  and  old  ? 

Yes,  when  there  was  no  danger  of  it  interfering  with  the  labour  market. 

2345.  Then  they  would  not  go  into  the  poorhouse  ? 
No. 

2346.  Then  you  would  have  no  necessity  for  the  poorhouse  ? 

No,  you  would  not,  if  this  class  were  entirely  provided  for  in  another  way. 

2347.  Chairman.]  But  you  contemplated  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
cases  where  persons  seeking  rehel,  and  being  unable  to  find  a  home,  would 
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require  shelter  and  a  home,  and  for  those  persons  you  tlijnk  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  ahnshou'^e  might  be  required? 

Yes ;  for  those  unable  to  work,  and  for  the  sick  poor  something-  in  the  nature 
of  an  institution. 

2348.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  With  regard  to  these  casuals,  you  contemplate 
there  being  a  night's  lodging  and  food  at  one  of  your  colonies,  I  understand? 

Yes. 

2349.  You  would  have  to  have  a  good  many  colonies  I  presume,  to  enable 
provision  to  be  made  for  these  men  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.^ 

All  that  would  turn  upon  experiment.  It  would  be  possible  for  every  Poor 
Law  union  to  have  its  own  village,  varying  in  size  with  the  requirements  of  the 
union. 

•2350.  You  are  against  the  casual  ward,  you  say;  but  where  would  you  put 
up  the  casuals  r 

I  thought  that  was  the  last  question.    In  the  villaues. 

2351.  Then  you  would  have  to  provide  casual  wards  in  your  colonies  for  the 
reception  of  these  persons  ? 

Yes.  It  is  not  the  name  that  I  object  to  so  much  as  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  work  is  given  to  them  ;  that  a  man  is  given  work  in  the  casual  ward 
to  do  which  tends  to  make  him  hate  work ;  and  that  I  believe  work  could  be 
given  to  him  of  a  kind  more  profitable  to  the  community,  M'hich  would  tend  to 
make  him  like  his  work. 

2352.  Then  your  objection  to  the  casual  ward  as  it  at  present  exists,  is  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  casual  is  called  upon  to  do  ? 

Yes. 

2553.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  under  certain  circumstances  you  would 
detain  a  poor  person  in  the  colony  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  r 

I  should  say  no  to  that  question  in  regard  to  the  first  colonies  that  are  to  be 
started  ;  there  may  be  another  kind  of  colony  estabhshed  afterwards,  a  penal 
colony,  where  the  men  coidd  be  compelled  to  stay  ;  but  they  should  be  sent 
there  by  a  magistrate  after  having  been  convicted  of  vagrancy,  being  idle 
persons. 

2354.  If  they  are  convicted  of  vagrancy  they  are  sent  to  gaol ;  you  do  not 
want  a  colonj^  for  that? 

I  am  not  sure  about  that,  gaols  are  not  so  likely  to  cure  idleness  as  a  labour 
colony, 

2355.  But  1  understood  you  to  say  that  where  the  persons  sent  to  one  of 
these  colonies  were  unwilling  to  work,  then  you  would  send  them  to  another 
description  of  colony,  somewhat  like  the  second  one  in  Holhind,  and  there  you 
would  detain  them  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  ? 

Yes. 

23.56.  Would  that  diifer  very  much  from  a  prison? 

It  differs  from  the  prisons  that  1  am  acquainted  with  in  England  ;  I  mean 
that  it  gives  work  ;  it  all  turns  upon  that,  upon  the  man  who  would  not  work 
before  being  compelled  to  do  twice  as  much  work  as  he  would  have  done  if  he 
had  gone  to  an  ordinary  workshop.  That  is  the  principle  of  the  treatment  in 
Holland.  That  at  least  has  the  effect  of  making  men  do  work  better  after- 
wards. 

2357,  Making  them  work  has  the  effect  of  making  them  like  it  ? 
Yes. 

2358.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bwley.l  I  want  to  get  a  little  more  information  from 
you  as  to  the  exact  relation  which  is  to  exist  betwe<n  those  who  set  up 
these  colonies  and  those  who  are  to  work  in  them.  Are  the  workers  to  be  free 
to  go  and  come  exactly  as  they  please  ? 

Yes,  I  should  say  so  as  a  first  experiment ;  it  would  be  best  to  try  the 
experiment  upon  those  lines  before  adopting  any  sort  of  coercive  measure  to 
compel  them  to  remain. 

2.359-  In 
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2359.  In  other  words,  whenever  work  is  slack  everybody  may  come  and 
demand  work  from  you,  and  whenever  work  is  plentiful  he  may  go  and  get  it 
for  himself? 

Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

2360.  He  runs  no  risk  wliatever  in  throwing  up  a  situation  ? 

At  first  he  would  run  a  great  risk.  For  instance,  a  working  man  who  had 
been  receiving  4  s.  Q  d,  a  day  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  that  on  coming  into  a 
colony,  for  he  would  come  and  get  nothing  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  he 
would  be  put  to  all  the  inconvenience  of  removing  himself  there,  and  his  family 
and  furniture. 

2361.  I  thou<iht  you  were  going  to  do  all  that  for  him  i 

INo  ;  the  whole  })rinciple  of  the  thing  is  that  we  do  nothing  for  them  in 
future  but  give  them  the  tools  and  make  them  do  for  themselves. 

2362.  T  thoiight  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  man  and  his  family  were 
to  be  transported  from  the  town  where  he  failed  to  get  work  to  this  colony  ? 

I  endeavoured  to  give  the  other  impression,  that  the  man  should  even  walk 
there,  and  not  have  his  railway  fare  paid. 

2363.  With  his  family  ? 

Yes,  with  his  family.  I  hear  of  working  men  out  of  work  walking  hundreds 
of  miles. 

2364.  You  have  a  man  in  London  who  applies  for  relief,  and  the  relieving 
officer  is  to  say:  "Yes,  there  is  a  colony  in  Essex;  walk  off  with  your 
family  there,  and  you  will  get  a  house  and  be  taken  in  " ;  is  that  to  be  the 
process  / 

Yes. 

2365.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  although  you  would 
not  pay  these  men  in  the  colony  anything,  you  would  give  them  a  certain 
amount  of  allotment  land  in  order  that  tliey  might  make  something  out  of  it 
for  themselves,  and  you  suggested  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  such 
things  as  they  are  allowed  to  do  in  Holland,  and  you  instanced  butter  and  milk 
as  things  which  they  might  produce.  That  suggests  the  question,  where  are 
they  to  get  cows  r 

It  was,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  choice  to  make  for  a  beginning.  The  men 
would  obviously  not  be  able  to  buy  a  cow  on  their  own  account  until  they  had 
been  there  for  a  while,  and  had  accumulated  some  money,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  interfere  with  their  sending  eggs  into  the  market. 

2366.  Where  are  they  to  get  the  hens  ? 

That  is  rather  a  catch  question  than  a  real  difficulty,  is  it  not  ? 

2367.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  Let  me  ask  you  if  you  seriously  contemplate 
that  men  out  of  work,  with  perhaps  a  delicate  wife  and  family,  are  to  be 
told  when  they  come  for  relief  that  they  are  to  walk  off  50  or  100  miles  to  a 
colony  ? 

No,  I  speak  very  generally ;  I  do  not  contemplate  all  men  having  delicate 
wives  iind  families  ;  there  would  be  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  a  case  of  that 
kind. 

2368.  It  would  come  to  this:  that  if  it  were  found  that  there  was  a  child 
sufficiently  delicate  to  be  transported,  that  family  would  have  to  be  transported  ; 
every  person  who  did  apply  would  have  a  member  of  his  family  delicate,  and 
everybody  would  have  to  be  transported  ? 

I  do  not  think  so ;  1  think  tliat  the  unemployed  class,  particularly  in  the 
upper  stratum,  are  a  class  much  nobler  than  that,  and  you  would  find  them 
walking  rather  than  being  a  charge  upon  the  rates. 

2369.  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  would  be  so  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  detract 
from  the  credit  due  to  them,  but  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  take  every 
advantage  they  can  ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  there  are  some  men  of  that  kind. 
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2  170.  And  in  setting  up  a  State  system  you  must  make  |)ro vision  for  every 
class  you  have  to  deal  with  ? 

We  must  make  provi>ion  for  every  class,  but  not  necessarily  at  these  colonies. 
I  mean  that  these  colonies  may  make  it  thtir  definite  w(;rk  to  give  work  to  the 
able-bodied  deserving  poor,  and  we  should  become  possessed  of  a  better  test  by 
thi?  means  to  select  the  deserving  from  the  undeserving  poor  than  ever  has 
been  deviled,  before ;  we  shall  be  able  to  offer  the  man  real  work  that  is  worth 
the  doing,  whereas,  hitherto,  we  have  only  offered  test  work,  and.  a  man  does 
not  throw  himself  heartily  into  the  breaking  up  of  firewood,  because  he  knows 
that  when  he  has  finished  the  work  the  wages  he  receives  will  only  be  half 
wages,  and  half  dole.  It  is  lor  the  able-bodied  poor  that  the  law  needs  amend- 
ment most  of  all. 

237  I.  I  want  you  to  separate  in  your  mind  for  a  moment  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving;  what  are  we  to  do  with  those  whom  everyone  will  admit  to  be 
undeserving  ? 

I  say,  turn  them  out  of  such  a  colony  as  this,  and  afterwards  it  will  be  more 
difficult  for  them  to  beg.  Let  it  be  known  in  that  disrrict  that  the  desei  ving 
poor  are  taken  in  an(J  work  given  them,  and  it  will  undermine  the  trade  of  the 
beggar  ;  but  if  we  find  that  these  men  are  wilfully  starving,  or  breaking  the 
laws  of  the  country  by  robbing,  they  will  be  dealt  with  by  laws  that  already 
exist,  and  if  that  is  not  enough  we  may  devise  a  penal  colony  like  the  one  at 
Veenhuizen.  1  hat  is  for  after  consideration.  It  seems  most  important  to  deal 
first  with  this  class  of  the  deserving  poor,  because  from  that  class  all  the 
criminals  and  prostitutes  are  recruited. 

2372.  You  want  first  to  start  an  experiment  ? 
Yes. 

2373.  And  is  it  to  be  done  out  of  the  rates,  or  out  of  private  funds? 

My  motive  in  coming  here  is  the  hope  that  the  Loc^d  Government  Board  sliould 
carry  on  an  experiment.  I  believe  an  experiment  possibly  may  be  tried  from 
private  sources,  if  it  is  not  taken  up  by  Government. 

2374.  But  ultimately  you  would  contemplate  the  rates  being  pledged  to  the 
success  of  these  agricultural  experiments,  and  if  there  was  a  loss  it  would  be 
provided  out  of  the  rates  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  see  also  that  there  could  not  be  an  absolute  loss. 

2375.  Why  not? 

Because  the  guardians  of  the  poor  stand  in  a  relationship  to  these  men  which 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  commercial  man.  The  ordinary 
employer  of  labour  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  or  humane  considerations.  If 
it  is  14*.  a  week  that  he  pays  a  man  as  wages,  the  labourer  must  earn  that, 
and  something  more,  or  he  has  done  with  him.  The  guardian  of  the  poor  is  in 
the  relation sli if),  rather  of  a  fathei'  towards  a  son,  that  is  to  say,  he  must  keep 
him  with  or  without  work  ;  and  therefore,  if  the  guardiaus  employed  this  man, 
and  he  only  earns  5*.,  and  it  costs  10^.  to  keep  him,  it  would  be  a  saving  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  give  him  any  kind  of  productive  work. 

2376.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  I  was  asking  you  just  now  about, 
those  who  profess  to  be  destitute,  but  who  are  not  able  to  do  the  work  in  these 
colonies,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them ;  men  who  have  fallen  from 
independence  by  their  own  fault,  by  dissipation,  and  in  other  ways ;  how  are 
you  going  to  deal  \>ith  them  ? 

I  would  say  that  it  is  not  any  part  of  our  work  to  deal  with  them  ;  it  should 
be  a  colony  that  takes  in  the  able-bodied,  deserving  poor,  and  the  first  test 
would  be :  is  the  man  able-bodied,  able  to  work  then  ;  is  he  willing  to  work. 
If  not,  he  would  be  sent  off  to  the  hospital,  or  the  proper  place. 

2377.  Your  whole  scheme  only  deals  with  the  able-bodied  and  deserving? 
Yes. 


2378.  Then 
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2378.  Then  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  not  deserving;  must  you 
not  keep  up  the  machinery  ot  the  present  system  to  deal  with  them  ? 

At  the  beginning.  The  founding  of  one  or  two  experimental  colonies  would 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  Poor  Law,  and  would  not  immediately  affect  it. 

2379.  These  experimental  colonies,  1  think  1  understood  you  to  say,  are  to 
be  self-sustaining,  but  not  anything  more  ;  there  is  to  be  no  sale  of  their  produce 
more  than  will  pay  expenses. 

I  hope  not ;  but  that  could  be  arranged,  if  it  so  far  succeeded  ;  a  tux  could 
be  put  upon  the  men  who  were  there.  If  450  acres  would  keep  500  men  for 
instance,  they  could  be  compelled  to  work  500  acres,  so  that  the  produce  ot 
that  extra  land  could  be  sold  in  tljc  market  for  extensions,  buymg  of  new  laud, 
and  so  on.  But  the  first  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  show  clearly  that  these 
men  can  be  helped  to  keep  themselves,  and  in  that  way  save  their  characters 
from  being  pauperised  ;  that  relief  could  be  administered  by  which  they  should 
not  lose  their  sense  of  independence ;  that  if  they  ever  did  go  out  again  they 
would  go  out  with  the  consciousness  that  while  they  had  been  there  they  had 
at  least  been  keeping  themselves;  that  they  had  not  been  a  tax  upon  people 
upon  whom  they  had  no  claim 

2380.  They  would  only  consume,  according  to  your  plan,  that  with  which 
they  supplied  themselves  fiom  their  labour  ? 

Yes, 

2381.  But  there  are  many  things  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to- 
get,  would  it  not ;  what  would  they  do  for  such  matters  as  lea  and  coffee,  or  rice 
and  sugar  ? 

Some  of  these  things  would  have  to  be  purchased  from  outside ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  give  very  good  diet  without  tea  or  coffee.  The  unemployed 
poor  are  living  without  things  much  more  important  than  those  at  present. 
It  would  be  possible  to  give  them  meal  and  milk  and  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and 
bread  enough,  without  going  outside ;  and  a  man  who  has  enough  of  those 
things  is  not  in  a  very  bad  case,  even  if  he  does  not  get  either  tea  or  coffee. 

2382.  Chairman.']  A  good  many  things  would  be  left  to  be  bought,  brick,  if 
there  was  no  brick-earth,  timber,  and  the  materials  f>r  building;  and  in  the 
county  of  Essex  a  large  number  of  things  would  have  to  be  bought  from 
outside  ? 

Yes. 

2383.  Then  you  would  have  to  change  the  products  of  labour  on  the  farm  for 
them,  would  you  not  ? 

No,  I  hope  that  the  first  cost  will  be  covered  by  either  a  public  subscription 
or  by  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the  building  of  the  place,  I  mean  the  material 
for  the  building. 

2384.  Lor  di  Balfour  of  Bur  ley  .'\  In  any  experiment  which  you  made  you 
would  have  the  power  of  picking,  and  probably  would  pick,  the  persons  whom 
you  would  put  to  work  on  the  colony  ? 

Yes,  to  some  extent.  I  would  make  up  my  mind  before  offering  employment 
how  many  agricultural  labourers  I  wanted,  how  many  spinners,  weavers,  and 
dyers,  how  many  shoemakers  and  tailors,  how  many  cooks  and  laundresses,  and 
I  would  have  a  general  idea  of  how  many  of  these  people  I  wanted.  Then  I 
would  select  them,  and  when  I  got  my  40  agricultural  labourers  for  instance,  I 
would  not  engage  another  until  more  land  had  been  added  to  the  colony. 

238.5.  So  that  to  that  extent  the  experiment  you  would  make  would  be  no 
real  guide  as  to  the  possibility  of  doing  this  all  over  the  country,  because  if  it 
were  part  of  a  general  system  you  could  not  pick  the  number  of  people  from 
each  trade  that  you  wanted,  but  you  would  have  to  take  the  number  of  people 
that  came  to  you  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  that  would  be  found  to  be  a  great  difficulty  in  practice, 
because  now  there  is  a  tendency,  an  inevitable  tendency,  for  the  trades  to  be 
equally  over-stocked.    You  would  find  always  that  if  in  the  shoemaking  trade 
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for  instance,  tliere  was  a  t^pecial  demand  for  labour  in  a  very  short  time  that 
would  be  supplied,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  supply  of  labour  in 
ihe  various  tnides.  You  will  find  in  every  trade  that  there  are  some  men  out 
of  work. 

2386.  With  regard  to  the  time  you  were  in  Liverpool,  between  what  years 
was  it  that  you  were  there  ? 

Part  of  1884,  1885,  1886,  and  1887. 

2387.  How  far  would  you  go  in  making  casual  wards  more  comfortable  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  them  more  comfortable  in  the  ordinary 
sense  ;  they  ought  to  be  made  less  demoralising ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
either  better  food  or  better  housing  ;  but  if  you  gave  a  perfectly  simple  diet, 
such  as  is  now  given,  then  you  could  only  exact  a  very  short  period  of  service 
for  it.  I  would  let  that  question  of  comfort  turn  upon  the  amount  of  work  that 
a  man  did  of  a  profitable  kind. 

2388.  If  you  had  to  deal  with  a  chiss  of  vagrants  and  wayfarers,  which  is 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  you  would  not  advocate  the  making  of  their 
condition  as  good  as  that  of  those  who  provide  their  own  lodging;  it  must 
be  something  appreciably  worse,  must  it  not? 

Yes,  it  would  be  so,  1  am  sure. 

2389.  Did  you  make  any  complaint  about  ihe  state  of  matters  which  you 
found  in  the  particular  tramp  ward  which  you  visited,  at  the  timer 

Yes  ;  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Haggard,  wlio  is  the  vestry  clerk  there.  He  did  not 
actually  go  with  me  into  the  ward,  but  he  sent  one  of  the  men  with  me 
into  the  ward,  and  we  talked  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  said,  "Well,  you 
know  the  theory  of  the  workhouse  i?  that  it  is  a  place  that  is  made  intention- 
ally uncomfortable  for  the  poor;  that  we  do  not  intend  tliis  place  to  be  a 
place  that  will  be  attractive  to  the  poor  people."  That  was  the  only  lemark  he 
made  about  it  when  I  pointed  out  these  things ;  and  when  1  pointed  out  to 
him  the  case  of  a  woman  I  had  known  myself  who  was  doing  useless  work  who 
could  be  employed  in  tailoring,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  they  have  not  inquired  care- 
fully into  that  case  ;  "  and  then  he  took  me  into  the  bakehouse  and  showed 
me  ihat  out  of  14,  six  or  seven  were  inmates  who  were  doing  a  kind  of 
work  that  would  seem  to  be  useful  work  ;  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  into  these 
particular  cases  I  found  another  kind  of  injustice  that  seemed  quite  as  bad;  I 
mean  that  a  man  was  taken,  and  being  a  pauper,  was  compelled  to  do  the 
same  kind  of  work  which  an  ordinary  tradesman  from  outside  was  doing,  and 
for  which  he  would  receive  about  26*.  per  week.  But  although  he  worked  and 
did  as  much  in  the  v\  ay  of  making  bread  as  the  other  man,  he  did  not  receive 
2Qs.,  but  simply  iiis  workhouse  keep. 

2390.  Do  you  advocate  that  he  should  have  received  the  265.  or  any  part  of  it  ? 
As  a  matter  of  bare  justice  he  deserved  more  than  his  workhouse  keep  for 

all  this  work. 

2391.  Why? 

Because  he  had  earned  it ;  he  was  doing  work  worth  in  the  labour  market 
25*.  or  26*. 

2392.  But  if  he  was  doing  that,  why  then  was  he  in  the  workhouse  ? 
Because  the  difficulty  is  not  a  difficulty  of  finding  men  who  have  got  skill 

in  their  fingers,  but  a  difficulty  of  finding  a  market  for  their  produce  afterwards. 
There  are  a  number  of  men,  willing  to  work,  who  cannot  get  work  because  all 
the  produce  markets  are  overstocked. 

2303.  If  that  man  was  badly  used  in  the  workhouse,  why  will  your  friend 
in  the  colony  be  well  used  if  he  does  not  get  more  than  just  enough  to  keep  him? 
Because  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  work  so  long  a  period. 

2394.  Then  the  grievance  was,  not  that  he  had  to  work,  but  that  he  did  not 
get  the  jjroduce  of  his  work  ? 

Yes  ;  but  it  would  not  have  mattered  so  much  if  he  got  any  credit  for  it,  the 

man 
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man  was  doing  more  in  comparison  to  his  meaus  than  any  other  man  in 
Liverpool,  for  the  welfare  of  the  town.  I  mean  that  as  a  working  man  he  gave, 
I  suppose,  20*.  a  week  in  value  in  work  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
over  and  above  keeping  himself,  and  got  no  credit  lor  it. 

2395.  With  regard  to  the  instance  of  the  man  who  went  eight  miles  to  and 
from  the  stoneyard,  that  is  eight  miles  altogether? 

Yes. 

2396.  How  long  is  it  since  you  became  acquainted  with  that  case  ? 

Not  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  it  is  not  one  case,  it  is  a  multitude  of  cases. 
I  was  lecturing  in  Bristol,  and  a  number  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  were 
present,  amongst  them  the  chairman  ;  and  viirious  guardians  of  the  poor  got  up 
and  spoke  of  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  Poor  Law,  and  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  a  colony  of  this  kind;  and  amongst  others,  one  guardian  said  that 
he  believed  that,  generally  speaking,  the  paupers  now  in  the  house  were  too 
degraded  or  too  feeble  to  do  this  work,  yet  he  believed  there  was  a  class  outside 
the  workhouse  that  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  change  of  this  kind,  and 
that  it  would  touch  first  of  tdl  the  class  of  people  who  come  to  the  stoneyard; 
not  the  in-door  poor,  not  the  out-door  poor,  not  the  men  in  the  casual  ward, 
but  those  in  the  stoneyard,  he  believed,  were  the  class  of  persons  who  would 
work  here  ;  and  he  instanced  this  fact,  that  they  had  a  hard  day's  work  to  do 
for  very  little  pay,  and  that  a  great  number  of  them  walked  miles  in  going  to 
and  from  the  yard. 

2397.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Have  you  been  led  to  advocate  an  experiment  in  the 
way  of  a  colony  by  finding  from  personal  observation  that  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  distress  among  the  poor,  not  met  by  the  present  system  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Reverend  Prebendary  BILLING,  is  called  in;  and 

Examined,  as  follows : 

2398.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  are  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Rector  of 
Spitalfields  ? 

Yes. 

2399.  Are  you  an  elected  Poor  Law  guardian  ? 
Yes. 

2400.  What  was  your  previous  expeiience  as  a  London  clergyman  before 
going  to  Spitalfields  r 

JVly  experience  was  in  the  North  of  London,  in  Barnsbury. 

2401 .  You  were  vicar  there  ? 

Yes,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Barnsbury. 

2402.  Do  you  hold  the  opinion  strongly  that  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
to  relieve  destitution,  and  not  to  undertake  any  action  which  might  discourage 
providence,  or  relieve  parents  of  their  responsibilities  r 

Decidedly. 

2403.  1  presume  from  that  that  you  would  object  to  anything  like  a  genei'al 
system  of  out-door  relief? 

Certainly,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves. 

2404.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  distress  of  last  winter,  as  to 
whether  it  was  greater  or  less  than  usual  ? 

In  the  East-end  of  London  I  think  the  distress  was  last  year  about  the  same 
as  the  two  previous  years.  There  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  since 
September  twelvemonth  in  work;  there  had  been  more  trade  going  on,  but  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  any  great  difference  in  the  labour  market.  Still, 
there  was  improvement,  but  then  we  suffered  largely  from  continued  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners,  who,  though  they  may  not  come  on  the  poor  rates  themselves, 
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drive  Englishmen  on  the  poor  rates  and  make  tliem  paupers  ;  and  then  we  also 
suifered  from  the  large  amount  of  immigration  from  the  country  districts. 
Those  causes  iari>ely  tended  to  make  the  distress  of  last  winter  extremely 
difficult  to  deal  with. 

2405.  In  otlier  words,  there  were  a  large  number  of  unemployed  persons  r 
A  large  number  of  unemployed,  in  addition  to  tiiat  large  number  uhich  th^re 
always  is  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  who,  if  they  were  thrifty  and 
provident,  earn  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  during  the  whole  of 
the  12  months.  I  have  been  sitting,  if  I  might  mention  ir  just  now,  on  rhe 
committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  endeavour  to  utilise  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Public  Gardens  Association  through  the  grant  of  the 
Mansion  House  Rehef  Fund,  to  prevent  those  who  have  had  temporary  work 
being,  at  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  in  the  condition  in  wiiich  they 
were  before.  Now,  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who  have  come  on  those 
relief  works  were  men  who  should  have  needed  no  such  relief  work  at  all ;  they 
were  men  who  had  plenty  of  work  ;  they  have  good  wages  during  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year;  but  during  the  slack  time  they  are,  and  always  will  be  out 
of  work. 

2 -1 06.  You  mean  that  they  do  not  save  ? 

They  do  not  save ;  and  then  when  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do,  imme- 
diately they  have  to  fall  back  upon  private  charity,  or  upon  the  Poor  Law, 

2407.  Would  you  state  the  different  causes  which  you  think  have  increased 
this  distress.    You  have  already  mentioned  foreign  immigration  ? 

There  is  foreign  immigration,  and  immigration  from  ihe  provinces,  and  then 
improvidence  ;  and  what  I  lay  very  great  stress  upon  is  improvident  marriaues  ; 
that  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  distress  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that. 

2408.  Before  going  further  upon  those  points,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  in  your 
expei  ience  the  Poor  Law  is  adequate  for  meeting  the  distress  arising  from  these 
various  causes  ? 

The  Poor  Law  is  adequate  to  meet  destitution  ;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  that  the  Poor  Law  should  do  its  wark  that  there  should  be  abundance  of 
co-operation  with  outside  charities.  Tlie  l  eform  which  of  all  others  I  think  we 
need  is  the  increase  of  that  co-operation  on  some  well-ascertained  and  recog- 
nised basis. 

2409.  Li  the  district  for  which  you  are  a  guardian  is  there  any  systematic 
co-operation  of  that  kind. 

Yes. 

2410.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  it  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  practically  abolished  out-door  relief  in  the  White- 
chapel  Union,  That  was  not  done  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  but  it  was  the  result 
of  the  policy  that  was  adopted.  That  jiolicy  was  adopted  in  the  interests  of  the 
poor  themselves.  But  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  under  the  old 
system  might  have  had  out-door  relief,  there  was  founded  what  is  known  as  the 
Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society.  That  operates  in  this  way.  We  will  suppose 
that  there  is  an  old  couple  who  under  the  old  plan  would  have  received  out- 
door relief,  or  partial  relief,  and  have  been  compelled  to  supplement  it  by  begging. 
The  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Committee  inquires  into  the  case  ;  and  if  they 
show  providence  and  thrift,  and  if  those  who  ought  to  do  something  to  assist 
them,  their  children  or  other  relatives  or  friends,  will  come  forward  and  do  a 
certain  part,  then  the  Tower  Hamlets  Committee  will  give  them  a  permanent 
pension  ;  and  that  pension  is  not  merely  after  the  old  fashion  of  a  Poor  Law 
dole,  only  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  perhaps  not  that,  but 
really  enough  to  keep  them  in  lespectability  and  in  comfort.  Then,  besides 
that,  I  hold  that  a  great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  in  the  Whitechapel  district 
by  co-operation  with  outside  charities  ;  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress,  and  with  all  local  agencies,  the  object  of 
the  guardians  being  that  when  anyone  has  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
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Poor  Law,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  dispauperised.  The  guardians  conceive  it 
to  be  their  duty  not  only  to  relieve  his  destitution  for  a  time,  but  to  see  whetiier 
thev  cannot  in  co-operation  with  friends  outside  give  the  man  some  hope  of  not 
settling  down  to  permanent  pauperism,  give  him  some  hope  of  earninu  a  living 
for  himself;  and  the  Whitechapel  guardians  are  most  ;inxious  to  co-operate 
with  outside  agencies,  not  onl^  for  the  young  boys  and  girls  and  children,  who 
may  come  under  their  care,  Imt  also  for  the  able-bodied  men  ;  indeed,  for  those 
who  are  not  able-bodied. 

24  11.  There  is  no  labour  yard  in  Whitechapel  ? 

No  ;  the  labour  yard  has  not  been  touched  there  for  the  last  17  or  18  years. 
The  fact  is,  that  wiien  it  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  they  were  reallv  not  the 
dest  rving  poor  that  came  there  ;  not  those  that  we  really  wanted  to  help. 

2412.  Judging  from  what  you  have  said,  and  from  what  others  liave  told  us, 
there  is  great  want  of  uniformity  of  administration  in  the  different  unions  ;  is 
that,  in  your  opinion,  a  hindrance  to  successful  Poor  Law  administration? 

Yes,  I  hold  that  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  successful  Poor  Law 
administration  at  the  present  time.  One  board  of  guardians  will  administer  its 
relief  on  one  principle;  next  door  they  will  do  it  on  anotlier.  In  one  Poor  Law 
union  they  neither  make  nor  neglect  paupers ;  and  in  the  next  district  they 
will  be  doing  both,  making  them  and  neglecting  tbemaf  the  same  time. 

2413.  -Can  you  suggest  any  possible  remedy  for  that  state  of  things? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  very  great  reform  in  Poor  Law  administration.  I 
should  like  that  the  Loc  al  Government  Board  had  more  authority  given  to  it 
by  statute  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  administration,  especially  in  the  metro- 
politan area,  where  it  is  very  disadvantageous  to  the  work  of  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  diminish  pauperism  to  find  so  much  variety  of  administration 
in  the  different  unions. 

2414.  With  regard  to  Whitecha|)el,  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  classification 
of  tiie  inmates  of  the  workhouse  ? 

We  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  classify  the  inmates,  under  the 
per-unsion  tliat  if  you  allow  a  mixed  body  to  get  into  the  v\orkhouse  and  to 
mingle  together,  as  they  must  do  there,  during  the  greater  portion  of  their  time, 
when  they  are  not  at  labour,  but  are  either  at  meals,  or  occupying  that  enor- 
mously long  period  which  is  given  to  sleep,  which  cannot  be  fully  occupied  in 
that  way,  you  are  taking  the  most  fruitful  step  towards  demoralising  the  whole 
community.  Therefore  we  endeavour,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit  to 
classify  the  paupers  to  prevent  tlieir  mixing  together  so  as  to  contaminate  one 
another  ;  and  wiih  the  consent  of  the  Local  Gov  ernment  Board,  which  Board 
found  itself  without  power  to  allow  us  to  engage  a  schoolmaster  to  teach  the 
adults,  we  have  been  allowed  to  have  two  "mental  instructors  "  for  the  purj)0se 
of  assisting  the  adults,  one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the  women ;  who  occupy 
that  time  which  would  oiherwise  be  spent  in  idle  gossip  after  their  last  meal, 
and  before  they  retire  to  rest,  in  reading  to  them  and  encouraging  them  to  read 
and  giving  them  instruction,  but  especially  endeavouring  to  discover  what  could 
be  done  to  help  them,  and  to  try  to  sow  the  seed  of  hope  in  their  hearts 
again. 

2415.  That  is  a  salaried  official  to  whom  you  are  referring? 

Yes  ;  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  a  man  for  the  men,  and  a  woman  for  the  women. 
Then  we  have  considerable  co-operation  with  ladies  who  visit  regularly,  not 
merely  as  visitors  to  stay  to  have  a  little  chat  with  the  old  people,  and  to  give 
them  spiritual  comfort,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  catching  hold  of  those 
people  whom  we  may  have  there,  and  we  keep  books  in  which  entries  are  made 
of  the  different  cases,  and  they  are  referred  to  such  agencies  outside  as  are 
likely  to  assist  them. 

2416.  What  is  the  system  adopted  by  your  board  as  to  children;  have  you 
district  schools  r 

We  have  district  schools,  and  in  our  district  schools  we  have  been  doing  as 
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much  as  we  can  of  late  to  train  the  children  that  they  may  not,  when  they  go 
out,  simply  be  turned  out  of  an  institution  where  everything-  lias  been  done  for 
them,  even  tlieir  food  cooked  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  food  would  he  cooked  in  an  ordinary  house.  Everything 
is  done  there  in  a  great  way  ;  hut  we  have  had  lately,  for  instance,  a  class  of 
girls  ;  those  girls  are  elder  girls  who  have  been  some  time  in  the  institution. 
Not  only  are  they  taught  ordinary  household  work,  but  they  are  entrusted  with 
housekeeping  business  ;  they  have  so  much  allowed  them,  and  with  that  they 
have  to  go  out  and  shop  and  learn,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  how 
much  a  shilling  is  worth,  and  how  far  it  will  go,  and  how  they  best  can  expend 
it;  so  that  when  ihey  go  out  and  have  to  keep  house  quite  by  themselves  they 
may  not  be  altogether  at  sea ;  or  that,  if  they  go  to  domestic  service  in  the 
meantime,  they  may  be  better  qualified  for  the  work. 

2417.  Has  there  been  time  to  estimate  the  result  of  this  system  r 

Yes ;  we  have  had  time  to  do  that,  and  we  have  found  it  very  beneficial.  Of 
course  some  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  this  system  have  disappointed  us  ; 
that  you  must  expect,  but  it  has  had  certainly  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
majority  of  the  children  who  have  come  under  it. 

2418.  Have  you  adopted  the  system  of  boarding  out  children? 

Yes,  for  children  that  we  can  board  out  ;  but,  as  your  Lordships  know,  we 
are  restricted  to  those  who  are  orphan  children,  or  deserted  children  without 
any  probability  of  those  to  whom  they  might  belong  turning  up  to  claim 
them. 

2419.  Would  you  hke  to  see  the  facilities  in  that  respect  enlarged? 

No;  for  my  own  part  1  think  that  the  facilities  are  equal  to  the  circum- 
stances. I  object  as  strongly  as  anyone  can  to  large  institutions,  in  the  interest 
of  the  children,  whether  boys  or  girls,  placed  there  ;  but  large  institutions  are 
absolutely  necessary  when  you  lemember  the  number  of  children  there  are, 
whom,  as  1  think,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  board  out,  because  if  their  own  parents 
could  claim  them  there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  being  demanded  as  soon  as 
they  had  really  engaged  the  affections  of  their  foster  parents.  And  then  there 
are  a  number  of  children  who,  unfortunately,  will  be  always  going  in  and  out 
of  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  this  civihsed  country  continues  to  adopt  the 
system  of  the  present  Poor  Law,which  gives  to  any  rogue  and  villain  the  right  to 
demand  assistance  and  relief.  He  may  turn  out  one  morning  and  he  can 
require,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  be  taken  in  24  hours  afterwards,  when  he 
comes  back,  and  to  be  bathed  and  treated  as  if  he  were  the  most  proper 
member  of  society. 

2420.  The  guardians  have  no  means,  have  they,  of  dealing  with  that  class  of 
people,  the  in-and-out  paupers,  except  in  some  indirect  manner  ? 

Only  in  an  indirect  manner.  If  they  had  authority  given  to  them  to  detain 
paupers,  so  as  to  have  the  opportunity  of  really  tr-iining  th^m  for  some  good 
work,  1  believe  that  the  evil  of  the  present  Poor  Law  system  which  is  under- 
mining the  independence  of  the  people  M  ould  be  largely  mitigated. 

2421.  Does  it  seem  to  you  a  defect  in  the  system  that  a  man  who  goes  to  a 
casual  ward  is  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  subjected  to  a  more  or  less  penal 
discipline  and  treatment,  whereas  an  idle  fellow  in  the  workhouse  has  no  worse 
treatment  than  a  deserving  person  who  applies  for  relief? 

Yes  ;  and  that  man  ma\  constantly  repeat  his  application,  and  if  he  happens 
to  be  a  pensioner  it  is  very  difficult  to  attach  his  pension.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  Army  pensioners  with  us  who  are  living  a  great  portion  of  their  time 
on  the  earnings  of  those  who  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  their  rates.  Your 
Lordship  has  referred  to  casuals  ;  for  my  own  part  I  would  close  every  casual 
ward  in  London  to-night  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  I  could  do  so. 
There  is  no  longer,  1  believe,  any  need  for  a  distinction  between  the  casual  and 
the  ordinary  pauper,  I  have  had  perhaps  as  much  experience  as  anyone  in 
the  visitation  of  a  casual  ward  ;  for  the  last  10  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
visitor  in  the  Whitechapel  casual  ward,  which  takes  in  casuals  from  other 
districts,  and  has  been  to  a  large  extent  under  my  own  personal  supervision  ;  I 

have 
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have  had  to  do  with  them  by  day  and  night,  and  know  the  class  well,  and  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  it  takes  about  three  weeks 
to  make  a  casual.  If  you  catch  a  poor  young  fellow  before  he  has  been  made  a 
casual,  you  may  save  him.  If  tlie  master  of  our  casual  ward  saw  to-night  some 
one  applying  who  he  was  sure  ought  not  to  be  in  the  casual  ward,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  send  him  to  me  at  once  that  he  might  be  saved  from  the  contamination 
of  getting  into  the  casual  ward,  but  if  you  cannot  take  them  in  hand  before 
three  weeks  or  so,  it  is  almost  hopeless ;  they  settle  down,  and  become  a 
parti(;ular  class, 

24'^2.  How  is  it  that  the  severity  of  the  discipline  and  the  discomfort  of  the 
casual  ward  do  not  deter  them  from  resortin";  to  it  asrain  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  solve  ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  when  a  man  has  once  become  a  casual,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  his  ever 
becoming  anything  else.  He  does  get  there  a  sufficiency  of  food  ;  you  never 
saw  a  casual  who  was  ill-fed  ;  I  have  seen  hrmdreds  of  casuals  stripped,  and  I 
may  say  that  1  never  saw  a  casual  who  was  an  ill-fed  man  ;  he  is  not  the  man 
who  is  found  lying  out  in  the  street,  and  on  whose  body  an  inquest  is  held  in 
the  morning,  and  who  is  said  to  have  died,  and  perhaps  did  die,  from  starvation 
accelerated  by  exposure;  that  man  does  not  belong  to  the  casual  class,  he 
has  never  been  in  a  casual  ward. 

2423.  At  Stepney  they  have  done  away  with  the  casual  ward  ? 
Yes,  but  that  is  contrary  to  law. 

2424.  Has  that  fact  increased  the  number  of  applicants  to  adjoining 
unions  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has. 

:j425.  What  is  the  course  resorted  to  by  a  working  man  who  is  a  wayfarer 
who  wants  a  night's  lodging  ? 

If  he  were  a  respectable  maU;  he  would  keep  away  from  the  casual  ward  ;  he 
would  rather  sleep  anywhere  than  in  the  casual  ward ;  it  is  a  system  of  com- 
mittal to  prison  without  having  the  advantage  of  being  taken  before  the 
magistrate. 

2426.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  privation 
caused  ovv-ing  to  the  difficulty  that  such  a  man  as  you  speak  of  would  find  in 
getting  any  sort  of  shelter  ? 

There  is  at  times,  but  as  a  rule  the  honafide  wayfaring  man  is  a  very  scarce 
article  now.  Those  men  who  are  connected  with  particular  trades  will  always 
be  sent  on  by  their  own  trade  societies.  The  time  was  when  the  casual  ward 
might  have  heen  required,  but  I  do  not  thiuk  it  is  a  necessity  now.  I  would  give 
to  the  guardians  the  puwer  of  receiving  that  man,  the  man  whom  your  Lord- 
ship speaks  of  as  ihe  honafide  casual  vi^ayfarer  ;  let  the  guardians  receive  him 
without  having  to  put  him  to  the  degrading  work  of"  the  casual  ward  ;  let  them 
receive  him  into  the  workhouse,  and  give  him  proper  shelter  and  food,  and,  if 
they  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  proper  and  bond  fide  case,  send  him  on  at  six  or  seven 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  or  any  time  they  think  proper.  I  would  give  them 
certain  discretion. 

2427.  Chairman.']  How  would  you  discriminate  between  the  hand  fide  cases 
and  others  r 

I  should  have  very  little  difficulty  in  recommending  it  v/ithont  fear  of  failure 
when  you  liave  really  satisfactory  officers  for  your  different  workhouses  ;  it  is 
wonderful  how  very  quickly  they  can  discriminate  between  the  man  who  is  an 
imposter  and  the  men  who  is  not. 

24.2S.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Have  not  the  guardians  power  now  to  admit  into 
the  workhouse  a  man  who  is  a  bond-fide  wayfarer,  and  wants  a  night's 
lodging  ? 

They  have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  the  rule  to  do  so  ;  but  the  rule  is 
for  that  man  to  go  to  the  casual  ward.  The  guardians  who  seek  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  poor  in  that  way  are  constantly  violating  the  regulations  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 
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2429.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  You  would  leave  it  to  the  master  to  discriminate  r 
Tlie  ou  irdians  would  be  responsible,  and  they  would  have  to  delegate  their 

responsibility  to  the  master. 

2430.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Have  you  resorted  to  emigration  of  children  from 
the  rates  ? 

Yes.  We  have  not  had  many  cljildren  emigrated;  I  beUeve  we  might 
emigrate  more.  We  should  like  to  see  some  of  the  restrictions  wiiich  the  Local 
Government  Board  impose  removed 

2431.  But  you  have  power  to  emigrate  from  the  rates  ? 

Yes  ;  but  we  should  like  to  have  power  to  spend  a  little  more  on  the 
children.  It  is  difhcult  to  emigrat '  them  under  the  regulations  01  the  Local 
Government  Board  with  regard  to  the  emigration  of  paupers. 

2432.  Would  you  like  to  see  power  given  for  the  emigration  of  adults  out  of 
the  rates? 

No,  I  should  not  like  to  see  that  enlarged;  I  would  rather  emigration  were 
done  outside  the  Poor  Law. 

2433.  With  regard  to  co-operation  on  the  part  of  charities,  are  the  charitable 
funds  administered  iu  your  union  mainly  derived  from  the  locality,  or  from 
other  sources  ? 

From  other  sources  ;  we  cannot  raise  money  in  our  own  locality ;  we  can 
spend  it,  that  is  all  we  can  do  ? 

2434.  There  are  very  few  wealthy  people  in  it  ? 

Very  few  ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  whose  business  is  there  their  interest  is 
very  largely  removed  from  the  neighbourhood ;  they  have  little  interest, 
except  in  tlie  neighbourhood  in  which  they  reside,  and  where  their  families 
reside. 

2435.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  you  say  that  the  system  is  a  system  of 
relieving  the  rates  by  private  charity  ? 

I  should  hardly  say  so.  The  Poor  Law  should  just  deal  with  absolute  destitu- 
tion, and  you  should  encourage  co-operation  with  charitable  institutions  outside 
for  the  pui  pose  of  dispauperising. 

2436.  And  in  your  experience  the  adoption  of  that  system  has  been  very 
eifective  in  enabling  out-door  relief  to  be  largely  dispensed  with? 

Yes.  Where  out-door  relief  is  given  I  hold  that  it  should  be  adequately 
given. 

2437.  I^oyA  Balfour  of  Burley.']  You  do  not  specify  the  restrictions  upon  the 
emigration  of  paupers  which  you  would  like  to  see  dispensed  with? 

It  is  simply  the  restriction  as  to  the  amount  which  we  are  now  allowed  to 
expend.  It  is  very  difficult  to  emigrate  a  girl  within  the  limit  of  the  amount 
authorised  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

2438.  How  far  would  you  go  ? 

We  only  want  two  or  three  pounds  more. 

2430.  What  is  the  amount  at  the  present  time  ? 

I  speak  under  correction;  I  think  it  is  10/.,  and  we  want  12/.  I  was 
speaking  with  the  cleik  of  our  board  of  guardians  only  within  the  last  few 
days  about  it.  We  found  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  some  we  wanted  to 
emigrate. 

2440.  What  do  you  spe  nd  the  12  I.  for  ? 
For  the  outfit  and  for  the  passage. 

2441.  How  mud)  is  passage  and  how  much  is  outfit  of  the  12  1.} 
I  cannot  say  exactly. 

2442.  Chairman.]  At  the  present  time  the  ordinary  labourer  can  emigrate 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  to  Canada  for  between  5  I.  and  6  /.  ;  how  is  it  that 
you  require  so  much  larger  an  amount  ? 

Because 
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Becciuse  with  a  child  you  have  not  only  to  provide  the  child  with  an  outfit, 
but  to  pay  for  the  child's  passage,  and  to  provide  for  tiie  cai-e  of  the  child  while 
it  is  on  its  journey,  and  also  for  the  care  of  the  child  in  Canada  until  a  foster 
parent  has  been  found  for  it;  so  that  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  term>  which 
Miss  Alexander  and  Miss  R3'e  will  make  with  us. 

2443.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  I  sliouldlike  to  ask  you  a  question  about  foreigners. 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  do  in  your  district  interfere  very  largely  with 
the  labour  market? 

Very  largely. 

2444.  Is  there  a  veiy  large  population  of  foreigners? 

Yes.  The  population  of  Jews  may  be  indicated  by  this  fact:  Within  a  radius 
of  200  yards  of  the  parish  church  of  Spitalfields  there  is  the  Jewish  Free  School 
with  4,000  children  ;  another  Jev\isli  infant  school  with  over  2,000  infants  ;  in 
the  tirst  of  the  School  Board  schools,  Old  Castle-street  (I  am  chairman 
of  the  local  managers  of  that  district)  there  are  now  al)Out  1,500  children; 
there  are  not  20  Gentiles  in  that  school ;  three  other  large  Board  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  fast  becoming  Jewish  schools.  That  indicates  a  very  large 
population  of  foreign  Jews.  But  the  question  arises,  are  not  a  large  number  of 
these,  children  that  have  been  born  in  the  country.  Now,  if  you  go  into  the 
schools  and  ask  the  question,  you  will  find  that  a  very  large  number  of  these 
children  were  born  abroad ;  and  in  our  Board  schools  there,  we  have  the 
greatesi  difficulty  now  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  children,  because 
they  know  not  a  word  of  English.  If  the  children  had  been  brought  up  in 
England  they  would  have  some  little  knowledge  of  English.  The  fact  is  that 
there  is  still,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  a  constant  stream  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion, and  that  immigration  dispossesses  the  English  labourer  of  his  work  ;  and 
though  the  foreigner  is  not  found  in  your  workhouses  ro  any  great  extent,  yet 
iat  the  same  time  he  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the  pauperism  of  his 
neighbour. 

2445.  He  does  not,  as  we  know  from  a  previous  witness,  very  often  co  ne 
upon  the  rates ;  but  that  applies  chiefly  to  the  Jewish  immigrants,  who  are 
looked  after  ? 

They  are  looked  after  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  to  a  large  extent. 
Though  they  do  all  that  men  might  be  expected  to  do,  still  the  condition  of 
the  poor  Jewish  immigrants  is  something  frightful. 

2446.  And  a  danger,  I  suppose,  to  public  health  ? 

A  great  danger  ;  it  is  impossible  for  Gentiles  to  live  near  them  ;  and  when  a 
quarter  has  once  been  possessed  by  the  Jews,  it  is  never  repossessed  by  the 
Gentiles;  and  the  Jewish  quarter  is  continually  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  very  evident  that  it  is  not  by  the  mere  normal  increase  of  population; 
there  must  be  a  fresh  importation ;  in  fact,  that  importation  takes  place  every 
week. 

2447.  Is  that  increasing  ? 

No,  people  have  had  some  fear  that  it  would  be  increased,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  it  has  increased  at  present ;  but  it  is  still  going  on. 

2448.  Are  these  pauper  foreigners  who  come  in  there  chiefly  Jews  ? 

Yes,  chiefly  Jews  ;  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitution,  waiting  for 
those  who  will  take  them  under  what  is  termed  the  s-veating  system,  and 
give  them  shelter  and  clothes  and  food;  and  they  get  out  of  them  ad  the 
labour  they  can. 

2449.  In  that  way  they  undersell  our  working  men? 
Yes,  discredit  English  manufacturers. 

2450.  Do  you  advocate  the  exclusion  of  absolutely  indigent  foreigners  from 
our  shores  ? 


Yes,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  ;  I  should  strongly  advocate  that  nothing 
should  be  done  that  woidd  prevent  England  from  offering  an  asylum  to  those 
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that  were  fleeing  from  persecution  of  whatever  kind  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
I  am  sure,  in  the  interest  of  those  poor  creatures  themselves  (and  I  see  a  e^reat 
deal  of  them),  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  prevent  their  landing-  here  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  ;  indeed  the  Jewish  authorities  themselves  feei  that ; 
the  Deputy  Chiet  Rabbi,  for  instance,  has  done  all  in  liis  p(;wer  to  stop  this  immi- 
gration, and  has  warned  the  people  that  London,  instead  of  being  paved  with 
gold,  is  full  of  ihe  cries  and  moans  of  the  starving  and  the  destitute  ;  he  quoted 
the  words  to  me. 

'24^\.  Chairman.']  Do  you  suppose  that  these  persons  are  worse  off  here  than 
they  were  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came  ? 
I  fancy  they  are. 

2452.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  ? 

I  have  no  very  satisfactory  means  of"  knowing,  except  from  the  people,  to  some 
extent,  themselves  ;  and  you  see  here  they  are  in  a  different  climate  altogether 
many  of  them. 

2453.  Earl  of  Milltowii.'\  Even  if  they  were  as  badly  off,  or  even  worse,  in 
their  own  country,  perhaps  you  think  it  is  not  altogether  lair  that  we  should  be 
burdened  with  them  here  ? 

Certainly  not. 

:;454.  Chairman^  If  they  are  not  worse  off  here  than  in  their  own  country 
it  would  follow  that  the  ground  of  interfering  with  their  immigration  would 
really  be  the  injury  that  it  would  be  to  our  own  workmen? 

Quite  so. 

2455.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  You  said  that  you  found  that  a  large  number  of 
the  labouring  class,  if  they  possessed  the  virtue  of  providence,  would  be  able  to 
live  all  the  year  round  on  what  they  earned  during  the  season  when  work  is 
plentiful  ? 

Yes. 

2456.  And  you  seemed  to  say  that  they  do  not  save  up  on  account  of  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law,  which  saves  them  i'rom  the  misfortune  which  otherwise  their 
improvidence  would  bring  upon  them  ? 

1  think  both  casual  charity  and  the  expectation  of  having  the  Poor  Law  to 
fall  back  upon  and  keep  them  from  starving  if  they  are  improvident,  are  to  a 
great  extent  responsible  for  their  improvidence. 

2457.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  no  such  sources  to  fall  back  upon  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  care  for  the  future? 

Yes. 

2458.  About  early  marriag(?s  ;  you  look  upon  that  as  a  very  great  evil  ? 
I  do. 

2459.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  a  further  increase  in  the  population, 
even  if  marriage  were  prevented,  owing  to  the  considerable  amount  of  immoraUty 
that  prevails  ? 

No. 

2460.  It  is  not  your  experience  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  im- 
morality? 1  .  1  •        ij  V 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  immorahty,  but  1  do  not  thmk  it  would  be 
increased  at  all  by  forbidding  immature  marriages, 

2461.  But  though  marriages  are  responsible  for  a  large  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, are  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  illegitimate  births  ? 

No,  not  in  London. 

2462.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.]  With  regard  to  these  very  early  marriages,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  very  fact  that  a  girl  knows  that  a  man  will  marry  her  if 
she  gets  into  trouble  very  often  encourages  her  to  go  wrong? 

Yes. 

2463.  And, 
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2463.  And,  therefore,  if  tliese  very  early  marriages  were  prohibited,  there 
wouJd  probably  be  less  immorality  : 

I  believe  that  tiie  young  women  would  be  much  more  careful  in  associating 
with  the  young  men  on  familiar  terms  if  they  had  not  the  expectation  of  early 
marriage. 

2464.  I  suppose  it  is  the  recognised  thing  amongst  those  people  that  if  a 
woman  finds  her.-^elf  in  the  family-way  they  must  marry  lier? 

They  must  "do  their  duty  by  her."  The  time  was  when  I  have,  in  ray 
own  parish,  facilitated  such  marriages  as  a  matter  of  course,  wheu  1  knew  a 
woman  was  in  the  family- way.  I  should  not  do  that  now  except  under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  because  my  experience  is  that  the  majority  of  those 
marriages  turn  out  very  unhappily  ;  that  the  man  has  no  respect  for  the  wirrnan 
and  the  woman  no  respect  for  the  man. 

24t)5.  You  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  your  evidence,  that  there  was  an 
enormously  long-  period  given  to  sleep  in  the  workhouse. 
Yes. 

2466.  Could  you  state  what  it  is? 

In  the  summer,  the  usual  iiours  are  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  a 
quarter  to  six  in  the  morning,  and  during  the  winter  from  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  morning.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  the  people  without,  sending  them  to  bed  :  and  my  experience  is  such 
that,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  like  to  see  in  every  workhouse  separate 
cubicles.  It  would  be  an  expensive  thing  at  first,  but  it  would  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  demoralisation. 

2467.  Are  the  inmates  allowed  to  speak  to  one  another  in  the  dormitories  ? 

i  hey  are  forbidden ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  with  such  a  staff  as  the 
master  of  a  workhouse  has,  to  avoid  a  large  amount  of  conversation  going  on. 
It  need  not  be  loud  to  be  very  general  and  very  productive  of  evil;  because 
classification,  however  you  may  attempt  it,  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on 
as  long  as  you  have  the  large  dormitory  system, 

2468.  Is  there  any  punishment  on  inmates  who  break  the  rules  in  that 
respect  ? 

There  is  very  little  ptniishment  at  the  disposal  of  the  master  of  the  work- 
house ;  he  can  reduce  their  diet,  but  ii  is  not  very  grand  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
a  magistrate  would  hesitate  to  commit  because  a  man  was  charged  with  using 
corrupting  language  in  the  dormitory,  unless  it  was  something  of  a  very 
outrageous  character. 

2469.  Would  a  cubicle  prevent  that  ? 

If  it  were  suflficiently  divided  to  prevent  conversation. 

i^'JO.  V/ould  this  cubicle  be  completely  shut  ofl[  fi'om  others  ? 
'J  he  cubicle,  as  we  understaud  it,  would  be  open  above. 

2471.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  of  oakum  that  a  casual  is  bound  to  pick 
in  the  workhouse. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  I  could  not  tell  you  at  the  moment :  I  am  a  bad  hand  at 
figures  in  that  way.    1  object  to  oakum  picking. 

2472.  What  labour  would  you  substitute  instead  of  the  oakum  picking. 

For  my  own  part  I  should  like  to  do  away  with  the  casual  ward  altogether, 
and  with  it  \  should  do  away  with  oakum  picking.  We  endeavour,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  find  other  occupation  for  the  uien.  For  instance,  our  casual  ward 
is  close  by  our  large  infirmary,  and  we  draft  the  men  over  there  in  the  morning, 
under  proper  supervision,  and  let  them  do  a  great  deal  of  the  house-vrork ; 
they  bring  all  the  coals,  which  are  taken  round  to  the  different  wards,  from  the 
cellars,  of  course,  under  careful  supervision  ;  they  do  a  great  deal  of  work  of 
that  kind  in  the  infirmary ;  and  so  we  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  put  to  oakum  picking. 
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2473.  Earl  Spencer.']  I  think  I  heard  \'ou  say  iliat  you  have  11  great  number 
of  Jews  in  your  district  ? 

Yes. 

2474.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  Jewish  Board  of 
Guardians  work  ? 

Yes,  we  co-operate  with  them. 

247.5.  Do  they  practically  administer  reUef  in  the  same  way  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  do  ? 

No,  not  exactly  in  tlie  same  way  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians  do.  They 
have  of  course  no  opportunity  of  imposing  the  house-test;  all  the  relief  they 
give  must  be  in  money  or  in  kind. 

2476.  But  not  having"  that  test,  do  you  think  th'\y  get  imposed  upon  much  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  tliey  are  much  imposed  upon.    I  think  that  for  the 

most  part  they  have  a  pretty  fair  knowledge  of  the  people  ;  they  do  their  work 
very  thoroughly,  and  they  have  very  competent  officers,  thoroughly  tmined 
officers,  for  their  work. 

2477.  But  not  having  the  test,  they  give  practically  a  great  deal  of  out-.door 
relief 

Yes  ;  and  one  way  in  which  they  have  increased  the  difficulties  of  Poor  Law 
Administration  in  our  district,  if  I  may  mention  it,  is  this :  that  for  some  time 
they  have  been  giving  a  great  amount  of  out-door  medical  relief,  and  ihey  have 
found  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  continue  that  system  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  these  foreigners  who  before  received  readily  out-door 
medical  relief  from  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  come  upon  the  rates.  They 
send  tor  an  order  upon  the  doctor  on  tiie  least  possible  cause,  and,  as  your 
Lordsiiips  know,  that  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  becoming  a  pauper, 
generally  the  first.  Very  often  with  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  self-respect 
otherwise,  the  first  step  is  getting  medical  relief.  Many  a  man  who  woidd  not 
go  for  a  loaf  of  bread  will  go  for  medical  relief,  and  once  having  tasted  the 
-sweets  of  being  provided  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  others,  he  is  liable  to  come 
for  other  relief. 

2478.  And  in  that  way  you  think  that  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  have 
not  had  a  good  effect  ? 

No,  and  they  see  it  too;  and  they  have  withdrawn,  in  our  district,  the 
medical  relief  to  a  large  extent ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  these  poor  people  are 
coming  to  our  parish  doctor. 

2479.  But  with  regard  to  tlie  other  relief  that  they  give,  does  it  in  any  way 
affect  wages  or  have  a  demoralising  effect  upon  the  people  relieved? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  has  a  very  demoralising  effect,  because  these  poor 
creatures  are  in  such  a  low  state  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
demoralise  them  further  than  they  are  already,  these  poor  destitute  foreigners. 

2480.  But  would  you  draw  a  comparison  between  the  mode  in  which  the 
Jews  are  relieved  by  their  own  body  and  tfie  mode  in  which  other  poor  are 
relieved,  and  say  that  the  former  was  more  demoralising  ? 

No,  I  hase  not  noticed  that. 

2481.  You  do  not  think  it  unduly  attracts  people  to  the  district,  this  system 
of  relief? 

No,  I  think  the  Jews  are  attracted  to  the  district  simply  because  they  must 
live  together  owing  to  their  habits  and  customs  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
in  Spitalfields  we  i-eceive  nearly  all  the  Jews  on  their  first  arrival. 

2482  You  do  not  think  that  this  sy^^tem  of  organised  relief  of  Jews  itself 
attracts  many  destitute  Jews  from  other  countries  ? 

I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know  what  relief  they  get  there. 

2483.  I  presume  there  may  be  organised  relief  which  does  really  as  much 
harm  as  a  loose  way  of  giving  out-door  relief  ? 
Quite  so. 

2484.  But 
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2484.  But  you  would  not  apply  that  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 

i\s  far  as  my  experience  goes  (and  we  have  had  some  experience  in  co- 
operating with  them ;  we  always  do  that  when  we  can),  I  have  found  that 
they  have  administered  their  funds  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  a  very  fair 
manner.  I  do  not  think  that  such  charity  is  the  best  form  of  relief,  but  they 
have  administered  it  as  well  as  they  could. 

2485.  You  were  speaking  of  medical  relief ;  have  vou  any  medical  clubs  in 
your  district  ? 

Yes. 

2486.  Voluntary  ones  ? 
Yes. 

2487.  And  a  considerable  number  uf  them  ? 

Yes  ;  and  as  far  as  the  Whitechapel  Board  of  Guardians  are  concerned,  when 
anyone  applies  for  medical  relief,  and  an  order  is  given  by  the  relieving  officer,  the 
guardians  place  him  on  loan  when  his  case  comes  before  them,  unless  they  find 
that  there  has  been  some  attempt  at  providence,  and  that  the  necessity  of  send- 
ing for  the  parish  doctor  was  such  that  the  applicant  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  avoid  doing  so. 

2488.  If  a  man  refuses  to  pay  the  loan,  have  you  any  power  of  enforcing  it  r 
Yes  ;  the  reUeving  officer  reports  that  such  and  such  a  man  applied  for 

medical  attendance  for  his  wife,  and  the  doctor  was  sent ;  the  case  comes 
before  the  guardians  on  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  ;  the  case  is  investi- 
gated, not  by  any  committee  of  the  guardians,  by  no  relief  committee,  but  by 
the  board  of  guardians  itself  sitting  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business;  and  if  in 
their  judgment  the  man  ought  not  to  have  had  such  relief,  it  is  placed  on  loan, 
and  the  proper  officer  applies  for  it,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  we  recover  those 
loans. 

2489.  Is  there  a  great  deal  of  out-door  medical  relief  given  in  your  district? 
No. 

24QO.  Has  it  been  diminished  lately  ? 
No  ;  I  think  it  is  about  stationary. 

2491.  Medical  extras,  like  wine  ;  things  of  that  sort? 

No  ;  they  are  not  largely  given.  We  should  not  give  any  out-door  relief  if 
we  could  avoid  it ;  but  if  the  patient  is  not  in  a  position  to  be  removed  to  the 
infirmary,  of  course  we  should  adequately  deal  with  the  case. 

2492.  We  heard  the  other  day  that  in  some  districts  the  out-door-patient 
letters  lather  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  poor  joining  provident  medical 
clubs  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

You  mean  the  hospital  letters  ? 

249:3.  Yes? 

Certainly  so.  I  think  that  the  system  of  out-door  relief  by  hospitals  requires 
amendment  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves. 

2494.  You  would  not  stop  it  altogether  ? 

I  would  not  stop  it  altogether ;  but  we  want  more  co-operation. 

2495.  What  cases  would  you  like  the  hospital  out-door  letters  to  apply  to  ; 
how  would  you  have  the  thing  revised? 

The  evil  of  tlie  system  at  present  is  that  the  letters  are  given  by  the  sub- 
scribers for  the  most  part  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  those  that  are  applying  for  them.  I  am  not  prepared  to  formulate 
any  plan  at  present ;  it  is  a  difficult  question,  though  I  have  thought  about  it ; 
but  if  some  plan  could  be  formulated  which  would  avoid  the  present  improper 
use  that  is  made  of  those  letters  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

2496.  You  would  give  the  letters  to  special  cases,  or  to  specially  poor 
people  r 

Both.  Your  Lordship  has  indicated  how  the  evil  is  done  :  that  when  they 
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know  that  by  going  about  and  begging  here  and  there  they  can  get  a  letter  for 
the  hospital,  they  are  not  encouraged  thereby  to  put  into  the  provident  dispen- 
saries or  provident  medical  clubs. 

2497.  What  sort  of  number  of  people  are  there  subscribing  in  your  district 
to  the  provident  dispensary  ? 

I  could  not  say. 

2498.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  which  these  charities  create,  you  have 
got  a  considerable  number  of  these  provident  societies  ? 

Yes. 

2499.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Do  the  Jews  marry  early  as  a  rule. 
No,  not  so  early  as  the  Gentiles. 

2500.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  out-door  reHef  from  the 
Jewish  Board  of  Gu^irdians  tends  to  siimulale  early  marriages  ? 

I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  that. 

2.501.  You  said  just  now,  I  think,  that  the  out-door  relief,  as  administered  by 
the  Jewish  guardians,  tends  rather  to  diminish  the  wages  r 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  does;  I  have  not  such  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  relief  given  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  as  to  say  that  it  does 
reduce  wages;  I  should  doubt  it' it  is  sufficient  for  that. 

2502.  I  wish  to  draw  out  from  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  amount  of 
out-door  relief  given  to  Jewish  poor  tends  to  reduce  the  wages  of,  and  crowd 
out,  the  Christian  poor  vvlio  are  not  in  receipt  of  such  out-door  relief? 

1  cannot  say  that  it  does,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  unless  there  was  a  large 
amount  or  relief  given  by  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  these  poor  creatures 
could  not  exist 

2503.  They  exist  on  much  less  than  Christians  do  ? 
Oh,  dear  yes. 

2.504.  Eurl  of  Strafford.]  You  mentioned  foreign  immigration,  and  also,  I 
believe  immigration  from  the  country.  During  the  last  12  months  have  there 
been  a  good  many  people  who  have  come  from  the  country  into  the  White- 
chapel  Union  ? 

Not  into  the  workiiouse  ;  but  we  have  had  a  very  large  influx  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  In  our  jjarish  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  common 
lodging-houses,  and  the  best  work  that  we  do  is  keeping  a  watch  upon  these 
common  lodging-liouses  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  people  coming  there  and 
settling  down  to  lodging-house  life.  In  fact,  we  always  have  members  out  on 
this  work,  one  night  a  week.  Whenever  we  find  any  of  these  people  wiio  have 
come  from  from  the  country,  our  object  is  at  once,  if  possible,  to  send  them 
back  again.  It  is  best  tor  them,  and  it  is  best  for  us.  If  they  remain  in  the 
lodging-iiouse,  they  settle  down  and  l)ecome  criminals,  or  casuals,  or  join  the 
ordinary  begging  community  ;  ;ind  our  plan  is  to  communicate  with  those  who 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  the  place  from  which  they  come,  and  if  possible,  to 
send  them  back  there  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  add  to  the  casual  population 
of  the  Metropolis. 

250.5.  Are  these  people  mostly  single  men  or  married  men  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  largely  married  men.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  system  wbicb  is  trusted  in  the  country,  which  gives  any  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  the  demands  in  the  labour  market,  and  they  come  up,  led  to 
London  by  all  sorts  of  expectations. 

2506.  Have  you  been  tolerably  successful  in  induciniz  these  people  to  go 
back  to  the  country  districts  from  which  they  have  emigrated  ? 

To  the  country  districts  and  to  the  provincial  towns.  We  have  sent  many 
families  buck ;  we  are  sending  them  back  every  week. 

2507.  Through  guardians  ? 

No  ;  that  is,  by  private  agencies. 

2508.  Have 
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2508.  Have  you  a  good  m;iiiy  benevolent  institutions  in  W'hitechapel  which 
are  able  to  undertake  tijat  kind  of  duty  ? 

No  ;  I  ain  speaking  now  of  the  parish  of  Spitalfields,  which  is  as  distinct 
from  Whitecljapel,  after  all,  as  Kensinotou  woidd  be  from  liethnal  Green.  In 
my  own  parish  of  Spitalfields  it  is  done  by  our  own  parochial  organisation, 
irrespective,  of  course,  of  creed  or  any  other  consideration. 

2509.  And  you  have  been  tolerably  successful  in  inducing  these  people  who 
come  into  London  to  go  back  again  ? 

We  have  been  successful  with  many  of  them.  If  there  is  any  respectability 
left  in  them  they  almost  jump  at  the  idea  of  being  sent  back  wiience  they  came 
rather  than  gravitating  down  lower  and  lower. 

2510.  And  are  those  expenses  defrayed  by  the  benevolent  institutions  you 
have  been  referring  to,  or  do  the  guardians  help  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  where  we  get  our  moiiey  from.  We  are  obliged  to 
get  it,  and  we  get  it.    We  have  no  rates  to  fall  back  upon. 

2511.  Chairman.]  Do  you  approve  of  such  work  being  found  for  the  unem- 
ployed as  is  found  by  the  Open  Spaces  Association,  to  take  an  example  ? 

I  should  not  disapprove  of  it  altogether,  if  the  greatest  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  were  put  to  work,  and  if  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to 
utilise  the  op|Jortuuity  and  to  put  them  in  the  position  of  earning  tiieir  own 
livelihood  afterwards,  so  that  they  might  not  be  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
at  the  same  time  next  year, 

2.512.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  you  may  encourage  the  want  of  providence 
on  the  parr  of  the  considerable  classes  of  labourers  who  obtain  high  wages 
during  six  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  then,  having  laid  by  nothing,  come 
upon  charity  or  the  rates  in  the  winter  .- 

There  is  not  only  a  danger,  but  it  has  had  that  effect,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt ;  and  that  is  why  1  guard  my  answer  as  to  the  desirability  of 
these  works. 

25  13.  But  is  it  possible  to  guard  the  works  against  that  danger  ? 

1  think  that  it  might  be,  by  a  very  careful  supervision  of  the  cases  that  come. 
I  would  only  take  011  those  men  whom  there  seemed  to  be  some  possibility  and 
probability  of  organising  up  for  the  future. 

2514.  You  said  that  you  would  desire  greater  uniformity  in  the  metropolitan 
unions  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  what  change  would  you  recom- 
mend in  the  present  regulations  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  ? 

I  will  take  two  such  unions  as  Whitechapel  and  Poplar.  In  the  case  of 
Whitechapel  we  are  extremely  careful  with  reference  to  out  door  relief;  and  then 
in  Poplar,  out-door  relief  is  very  lavishly  given,  and  pauperism  is  consequently 
enormously  on  the  increase  there. 

2515.  What  new  regulation  would  you  make  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
that? 

I  should  like  to  see  some  regulation  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
so  that,  for  instance,  when  there  was  any  excess  in  the  number  of  recipients  of 
out-door  relief,  over  those  we  will  say,  who  are  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  there 
should  be  at  once  an  investigation  made  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

2516.  But  when  the  investigation  showed,  as  for  example  it  would  in  the 
case  of  Poplar,  that  by  the  last  Return  there  were  11  10  every  1,000  of  the 
population  receiving  out-door  relief,  whilst  in  Whitechapel  there  were  only  1*3, 
what  steps  then  should  the  Local  Government  Board  take,  in  your  opinion  ? 

I  think  the  course  that  the  Local  Government  Board  then  should  take  would 
be  to  override  the  authority  of  the  guardians  in  administering  this  lavish  out- 
door relief,  and  by  sume  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  prevent  this 
worse  than  waste. 

2517.  That,  seems  to  be  rather  dealing  with  the  special  case  ;  have  you  made 
up  your  mind  as  to  any  general  regulation  which  could  be  enforced  in  order  to 
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alter  the  system  in  parishes  where  you  consider  that  the  law  is  not  well 
administered  ? 

No  ;  the  only  thing  I  could  conceive  would  be  such  an  inquiry  by  those  very 
experienced  <  fficers  of  the  Locid  Government  Board,  who  would  be  able  to 
advise-  the  Board  presently  as  to  what  reguladons  woidd  be  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  this  extravagance  ;  I  could  not  say  more,  beci^use  it  is  a  very  wide 
question. 

25  i  8.  Loi*d  Sandhurst.']  In  regard  to  the  immigration  from  the  provinces  of 
which  we  have  heard,  do  you  tiiink  that  that  immigration  is  increasing? 

Not  at  the  present  time.  It  was  larger  this  winter  than  in  previous  winters. 
YvY  the  last  five  years  it  has  increased  considerably  each  winter. 

25  I  9.  Were  these  people  who  came  in  inostly  agricultui  al  labourers  ? 

About  hnlf  and  half  we  have  had.  I  should  think  about  50  per  cent,  ot 
those  who  came  in  during  the  last  winter  were  agricultural  labourers  ;  the  other 
half  were  from  the  provincial  towns. 

2520.  Earl  of  Milltown.l  Is  there  any  feeling  of  animosity  towards  the 
foreigii  immigrants  amongst  the  native  population  ? 

Yes. 

2521.  Is  that  increasing ? 
Yes. 

2522.  Is  it  likely  to  become  a  dangerous  element  ? 
Well,  I  should  hope  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  BROOKE  LAMBERT,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows. 

2523.  You  are  Vicar  of  Greenwich? 
Yes. 

2524.  And  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? 
Yes. 

2525.  Have  you  been  for  some  time  a  member  (jf  the  board  ^ 

1  have  been  a  member  for  seven  years.  I  was  on  the  Whitechapel  Board  of 
Guardians  years  ago,  so  that  I  have  had  some  experience  of  boards  of 
guardians. 

2526.  Now,  I  observe  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  Greenwich,  as  shown 
by  the  latest  Return  which  we  have  from  the  Poor  Law  Board,  is  very  high. 
The  figures  are  these  :  the  ratio  per  thousand  of  the  in-door  paupers  in  Green- 
wich, by  this  Return  which  was  taken  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary  1888,  and  the  1st 
of  July  1887,  was  16"9,  the  average  of  London  being  13"3  ;  and  the  ratio  per 
thousand  of  the  population  of  the  out-door  paupers  is  no  less  than  25'7  in  Green- 
wich, the  average  in  London  being  10'9 ;  and  the  total  average  of  the  whole  to 
the  thousand  in  the  population  in  Greenwich  is  42*6,  the  average  in  London 
bring  24'2.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  ti;is  large  amount  of  pauperism  in  Green- 
wich is  a  new  feature  or  whether  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  that  specially 
pauperised  condition  ? 

1  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  good  at  statistics,  and  I  have  not  the  statistics  of 
many  years  ;  but  as  regards  the  last  three  years,  it  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
proportion.  If  one  takes  the  number  in  the  largest  week  in  1888,  it  was  5,141  ; 
in  1887  it  was  4,249. 

2,527.  Are  those  the  out-door  and  in-door  combined  ? 

No  ;  I  beg  pardon  ;  the  in-door  remains  practicalL  the  same ;  it  will  be  a 
little  bit  more.    I  am  taking  the  out- door,  and  it  was  3,608  in  1866. 

2528.  But 
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2528.  But  from  your  observation  as  a  ji'uardian,  without  giving  us  precise 
statistics,  can  you  tell  us  whether  there  has  hetn  recently  any  considerable 
increase  in  pauperism,  or  whether  this  large  amount  of  pauperism  relatively  to 
the  rest  of  London  has  been  existing  for  soine  time  ^ 

Relatively  to  the  rest  of  London  I  eould  not  say.  What  I  do  find  in  Green- 
wich is  that  there  is  growing  up  a  distinctly  large  pauper  class,  which  I  fear 
very  much  in  the  future. 

252Q.  And  can  you  attribute  that  to  any  special  cause? 

I  attribute  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  the  large  works  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood have  ceased  to  employ  hand^  in  the  same  way  as  they  did  b  fore ; 
that  such  labour  as  there  is  now  is  labour  which  comes  on  in  a  great  rush,  and 
provides  large  wages  for  unskilled  people;  and  that  the  conditions  of  relief  by 
the  Poor  Law  and  general  charity  are  such  as  to  keep  in  a  place  where  labour 
is  under  these  bad  conditions  a  large  number  of  people  who  have  been  throwit 
out  of  work.    They  are  becoming  tnore  and  more  pauperised. 

253 Can  you  explain  the  system  upon  which  your  Board  proceed;  they 
appear  to  give  out-door  relief  very  largely  ;  can  you  tell  us  the  system  ? 

i  think  they  give  it  tolerably  strictly  on  the  [principles  of  the  Poor  Law.  That 
is  to  say,  a  widow  very  seldom  gets  permanent  out-door  relief  till  she  is  over  60 
years  of  age  ;  she  gets  pretty  heavy  relief  when  she  first  bec(,mes  a  widow.  A. 
man  would  not  get  out-door  relief  if  he  were  able-bodied ;  we  do  not  break  the 
law  in  that  way,  but  if  he  has  any  sickness  he  gets  it  pretty  freely;  but,  of 
course,  if  drunkenness  were  found,  in  either  of  those  cases  the  relief  would  be 
stopped.  But  there  is  no  discrimination  ;  anybody  gets  it,  whatever  his  past 
has  been  ;  and  there  is  very  little  application  of  the  house  test.  The  guardians 
have  always  refused  to  lay  down  any  regulations  prescribing  the  sort  of  relief 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  according  to  his  position.  They  say  they  can  have 
no  hard-and-fast  line,  but  must  judge  each  case  according  to  its  merits,  which 
means  that  they  will  not  lay  down  any  regulations  at  all. 

2531.  Can  you  tell  us  why  the  guardians  have  an  objection  to  applying  the 
house  test  r 

I  think  it  is  partly  general  kindness,  partly  general  stupidity  ;  generally  from 
a  sort  of  feeling  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  out-door  relief.  When  1  have  sug- 
gested that  a  sterner  test  would  be  better,  the  lemark  I  have  often  heard  made 
is,  "  But  it  is  much  cheaper  to  give  out-door  relief  than  to  take  this  large 
family  into  the  house." 

2.532.  Taking  those  objections  in  their  order,  as  a  matter  of  kindness  have 
your  guardians  considered  whether  the  effect  on  the  labouring  population  is 
really  one  which  can  be  said  to  be  kindness  if  the  result,  as  seen  from  these 
figures,  has  been  to  cause  a  very  large  amount  of  pauperism  in  Greenwich, 
compared  -with  other  parts  of  London  ? 

I  have  never  been  able  to  make  them  take  that  view  at  all  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  guardians,  where  out-door  relief  is  given,  ever  take  the  case  of  the  class 
into  consideration  ;  they  are  thinking  of  the  individual. 

2.533.  Now  you  said  that  the  impression  upon  your  Board  was,  that  it  was 
cheaper  to  give  this  large  amount  of  out-door  relief  ? 

Yes. 

2534.  Looking  at  the  number  of  paupers  in  Greenwich,  do  you  think  that 
cheapness  has  been  attained? 

No,  I  do  not  at  all ;  but  I  wish  I  could  get  someone  to  drive  the  facts  into 
their  heads. 

2535.  I  gather  that  your  own  opinion,  individuall3%  would  be,  that  a  more 
strict  administration  of  the  law  would  l  e  beneficial  in  Greenwich  ? 

Exceedingly  beneficial.    I  should  wish  to  make  a  qualification  afterwards. 
My  own  view  is  that  the  house  test  ought  to  be  most  strictly  administered,  but 
{70.)  N  N  2  that, 
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that,  concurrent  with  that,  adequate  out-door  relief  ought  to  be  given.  I  con- 
sider that  the  present  system  is  the  must  cruel  that  you  can  possibly  have. 

2536.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  adequate  out-door  relief? 

At  the  present  moment  a  widow  gets  2^.  Qd.  Nobody  supposes  she  can  live 
on  that  2s.  Qd.  V^'hat  must  she  do  to  supplement  the  2  5.  Qd.l  She  takes 
work  ;  and,  of  course,  she  can  take  work  as  a  charwoman  or  needlewoman  on 
better  terms  than  the  woman  who  has  to  pay  that  2s.  Gd.  out  of  her  earnings; 
but  what  she  gets  from  charing  or  needlework  is  not  enough,  and  so  she  gets 
the  rest  by  some  sort  of  begging  or  another ;  not  bad  beggmg,  but  private 
charity.  There  is  this  pour  woman  never  really  knowing  how  she  is  to  live  for 
the  morrow,  and  being  supposed  to  be  taken  care  of  either  by  the  person  who 
employs  her,  or  by  the  Poor  Law,  or  by  private  charity. 

2537.  Would  you  agree  wiih  me  in  the  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  such  out- 
door relief  is  simply  out-door  relief  in  aid  of  insufficient  wages? 

I  am  quite  certain  of  that. 

2538.  And  is  not  the  certain  result  of  such  a  system  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  district  r 

Yes.    I  have  often  wished  for  statistics  to  prove  it;  but  it  must  be  so. 

2539.  Have  you  a  labour  yard  in  Greenwich  ? 
We  have,  indeed. 

2540.  Could  you  tell  us  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  that  yard  ? 

Have  you  had  a  guardian  of  St  Pancras  before  you  ?  I  believe  there  is  a 
guardian  of  St.  Pancras,  Mr.  Allen,  who  did  make  a  labour  yard  do  some 
good.  The  working  of  the  labour  yard  in  the  majority  of  instances  is  wholly 
and  entirely  bad.  The  man  looks  to  get  the  wages  at  the  end  of  the  day 
instead  of  having  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  week.  That  is  one  great  attraction 
of  the  labour  yard  to  the  badly  oif.  Take  a  labour  yard  like  ours.  We  have 
had  this  year  as  many  as  400  in  it.  1  think  the  last  week  there  were  260.  These 
are  the  returns  of  one  of  our  worst  weeks  :  405  on  Saturday,  360  on  Monday, 
316  on  Tuesday,  and  353  on  Wednesday;  and  only  two  men  to  supervise 
those.  The  men  practically  can  do  as  little  as  they  like.  There  are  some 
good  fellows  in  the  labour  yard  who  break  their  ton  of  stone,  and  do  their 
work  honestly  ;  but  the  rest  (I  am  speaking  not  my  own  theories,  but  from 
statements  of  the  officers  who  watch  over  them)  do  just  as  much  or  as  little 
as  they  like. 

2541.  Now  if  you  were  to  offer  all  these  men  the  workhouse,  for  how  many 
have  you  accommodation  at  the  present  time  ? 

1  persuaded  the  guardians  to  make  calculations  about  it,  and  we  thought 
that  we  should  have  room;  they  did  not  intend  to  stop  the  labour  in  our  yard 
entirely. 

2542.  Supposing  that  the  labour  yard  was  to  be  stopped,  what  amount  of 
accommodation  could  you  have  provided  for  men  who  had  been  offered  the 
house  ? 

Only  25  per  cent,  at  the  time.  We  made  out  that  we  could  make  up  about 
100  more  beds  in  the  house  ;  and  we  were  thinking  of  taking  down  another 
outside  house  in  order  to  accommodate  them. 

2543.  And  you  would  have  been  glad  to  see  that  experiment  tried  ? 

I  should  have  been  most  glad  to  see  that  experiment  tried.  For  two  reasons  : 
First  because,  taking  these  400  men  (I  am  speaking  now  not  in  theory,  but  on 
the  evidence  of  the  relieving  officer),  200  men  at  least  of  these  400  men  would 
obviously  and  certainly  not  have  come  in.  He  has  stated  to  the  Board 
again  and  again  that  there  were  200  men  in  the  labour-yard  who,  if  it  were 
open  all  the  year  round,  would  always  be  in  it.  So  that,  without  being  the  least 
unmerciful,  you  know  that  these  fellows  are  just  cadging  about,  and  they 
take  the  labour  yard,  for  it  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  doing  very  little  and 

earning 
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earning  a  regular  wage.  Then  as  regards  another  100  of  the  400,  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  got  on ;  I  think  that  our  100  beds  would  practically  have  been 
enough. 

2544.  And,  practically,  though  it  would  have  been  severe  at  first,  if  the 
system  had  been  persevered  in  the  number  of  ap))licants  would  have  diminished, 
another  year  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  will  be  our  next  year's  numbers,  because  of  wliat  has 
been  done  this  year  at  Greenwich. 

2545.  Speaking  of  Greenwich  alone  at  this  moment,  would  you  be  in  favour 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  prohibiting  a  labour  yard  in  Greenwich  ? 

I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  ;  well,  I  should  say  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  their  prohibiting  it ;  immediately  and  once,  without  making  other  arrange- 
ments ;  yes,  if  they  required  adequate  relief  to  be  given  in  all  out-door  cases. 

2546.  Subject  to  certain  other  arrangements,  you  tliink  such  a  measure 
might  be  a  salutary  oner 

I  am  sure  it  would  be  an  utterly  wholesome  one,  T  beg  you  to  notice  these 
figures,  360,  315,  and  353,  and  two  men  to  look  alter  them.  And  stone  bieak- 
ing  is  the  worst  of  ail  tests,  because  it  is  terrible  cruelty  to  one  man  to  have  to 
break  three-quarters  of  a  ton  of  stone,  and  another  man  can  do  it  as  easily  as 
possible :  and  there  is  no  supervision  ;  it  is  the  most  demoralising  system  of 
relief  3'ou  can  have. 

2547.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.']  Then  can  you  suggest  any  other  system  ? 
"We  ought  to  have,  and  that  our  guardians  see  now,  a  labour  house,  a  real 

workhouse.  We  have  not  got  room  enough.  We  do  get  work  out  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  who  come  into  our  house,  where  we  have  them  under  supervision, 
and  can  make  them  do  their  work. 

2548.  Chairman.^  What  sort  of  work  would  you  make  them  do  if  you  had 
one  ? 

Well,  I  should  take  as  my  model  the  labour  workhouse  at  Grove-road,  the 
Whitechapel  labour  workhouse,  where  they  have  got  a  good  master,  and  they 
find  no  difficulty  in  employing  the  men  in  all  sorts  of  various  labour.  They 
do  corn-grinding  and  cotiee-grinding ;  they  make  boxes  out  of  old  meat-tins. 
It  requires  a  very  experienced  manager  to  do  it, 

2549.  Now,  comparing  your  experience  in  Whitechapel  with  the  experience 
you  have  had  in  Greenwich,  do  you  think  that  the  Whitechapel  system  is  much 
preferable,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rates ;  when  you  were  in 
Whitecliapel  what  was  the  condition  then  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  was  it  strict  or  lax  ? 

It  was  administered  on  very  lax  principles. 

2550.  And  was  the  result  much  the  same  as  at  Greenwich? 

I  consider  very  much  the  same.  We  had  the  same  rioting,  of  which  we  have 
had  signs  at  Greenwich,  threatening  to  wreck  the  bakers'  shops,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

2551.  And  do  you  think  that  it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  if  the  system 
which  is  now  in  force  in  Whitecha|)el  were  <iradually  and  prudently  introduced 
into  Greenwich  the  same  results  would  follow  ? 

1  am  certain  the  same  results  would  follow  if  you  have  either  adequate  out- 
door relief  from  the  Poor  Law  or  private  charity  to  meet  it.  May  1  explain 
that  my  difficulty  in  going  in  for  a  stringent  rule  is  that  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
division,  where  they  have  abolished  out-door  relief,  they  are  obliged  to  raise 
700  /.  a  year  to  pay  pensions,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Crowder  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  on.  He  has  advanced  the  money  again  and  again, 
and  in  Stepney,  one  district  of  it,  they  spend  1,300  I.,  740  /.  of  which  goes  in 
pensions.  Therefore,  you  must  have  an  immense  deal  of  private  charity  ready 
to  work  with  the  Poor  Law  or  else  you  would  get  great  sutfering. 

(70.)  N  N  3  2552.  Therefore, 
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2552.  Therefore,  your  opinion  is  that,  unless  you  can  supplement  the  admi- 
nistration ol  the  Poor  Lnwby  such  chrirital)le  associations  as  exist  in  St.George's- 
in-the-East  and  Whitechapel,  yon  could  not  work  it? 

I  believe  it  would  work,  but  I  think  there  would  be  very  great  hardship,  such 
hardship  as  to  create  a  reaction,  which  would  bring  about  the  very  evils  we  were 
seeking-  to  remedy.    1  tliink  the  poor  would  get  on. 

2553.  But  you  think  it  essential,  for  the  satisfactory  working  of  a  system  of 
that  kind,  to  siipplenient  it  by  a  charitable  organisation  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ;  is  that  your  opinion  'i 

That  is  my  opinion  ;  my  idea  being,  of  course,  that  the  Poor  Law  and  private 
charity  should  always  lake  separate  spheres. 

2554.  Would  you  not  be  in  favour  of  their  working,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
conjunction,  as  they  do  now  in  St.  George's-in-the-East ;  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  guardians  refer  cases  that  ihey  do  not  consider  to  come  within  their  rules  to 
these  charitable  organisations,  so  that  the  two  organisations  work  in  that  sense 
together  ? 

I  would  have  every  first  application  sent  to  private  people.  I  think  if  you 
could  keep  the  first  application  off  the  Poor  Law,  you  would  stop  pauperism  at 
the  onset  in  many  cases. 

2555.  Have  you  ariy  experience  of  your  casual  ward  in  Greenwich  ? 
Not  personal  experience  of  it. 

2556  Eail  of  Aberdee7i.~\  Would  you  say  that  the  ratio  of  pauperism  per 
1,000  of  the  population  would  correspond  to  the  amount  of  out-door  relief ; 
in  other  words,  would  you  expect  to  find  that  where  out-door  relief  is  large,  the 
ratio  per  1,000  of  the  population  of  pauperism  is  correspondingly  large? 

1  should  certainly  expect  to  find  that. 

2557.  'J  here  aie  exceptional  reasons,  are  there  not,  at  Greenwich  just  now 
which  contribute  to  the  large  proportion  of  out-door  relief,  as  regards  accommo- 
dation in  the  workhouse? 

No.  The  infirmary  is  too  small ;  we  have  not  enough  room  ;  but  1  do  not 
think  that  out-door  relief  has  been  given,  becauoC  we  have  not  accommodation 
in  the  house. 

2-358.  Is  the  workhouse  nearly  full? 
Yes,  it  is  always  over  its  numbers. 

2559.  Then,  supposing  you  were  to  reduce  the  out-door  rehef  and  to  offer 
the  workhouse  test,  how  would  you  be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  ? 

We  are  building.  It  is  over  its  number,  because  the  Poor  Law  Board,  or  the 
Local  Government  Boaid,  induced  us  to  build  some  new  buildings,  and  then  did 
not  give  us  the  accommodation  that  we  expected  ;  and  so  we  are  building  a  new 
infirmary,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  room. 

2560.  Has  there  been  any  endeavour  to  make  the  ratepayers  realise  the 
advantage  of  restricting  out-door  relief  on  the  ground  of  economy,  or  for  any 
other  reason  ? 

No  ;  except  so  far  as  one  tries  to  influence  them  ;  not  otherwise. 

2561 .  Is  it  a  matter  of  economy  ;  I  mean  if  there  was  less  ouL-door  relief  and 
more  in-door  relief,  would  the  rates  be  less  ? 

I  am  certain  the  rates  would  be  less.  That  is  not  iny  point  at  all.  I  would 
spend  much  more  on  the  poor,  if  the  demoralisation  was  not  so  great. 

2562.  I  merely  put  the  question  with  reference  to  influencing  the  ratepayers, 
and  making  the  out-door  relief  less  popular  ? 

I  should  not  care  to  appeal  to  that  motive  at  all  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  that  if  you  take  the  statistics  of  Stepney  or  Whitechapel,  the  relief  to 
the  rates  is  enormous. 

2563.  How 
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2563.  How  is  it  that  the  system  of  out'door  rehef  is  popular  with  the  main 
bod}^  of  the  ratepayers  in  Greenwich  r 

Un  account  of  the  general  stupidity  of  humanity. 

2564.  It  is  not  from  any  idea  of  a  benefit  to  be  gained,  for  instance,  by  a 
reduction  of  wages  ? 

They  cannot  see  so  far  as  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  do  benefit,  and 
here  and  there  the  landlord  gets  his  rent  paid  ;  but  that  does  not  influ- 
ence it. 

2565.  Perhaps  it  is  a  general  idea  that  it  is  hard  upon  the  poor  not  to  grant' 
out-door  relief  r 

i  hat  is  tiie  idea,  that  it  is  hard  upon  the  poor. 

2566.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Was  it  in  Greenwich  or  Woolwich  that  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu Williams  this  winter  gave  a  large  amount  in  charity? 

In  Greenwich. 

2567.  Was  it  a  large  sum  ? 
About  470?. 

2568.  Was  it  judiciously  administered,  do  you  think,  and  were  inquiries 
made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  recipients  ;  because,  in  answer  to  a 
question,  we  had  evidence  given  by  a  previous  witness,  saying  that  it  had  not 
done  much  good  ;  is  that  your  opinion  ? 

What  evil  it  may  have  laid  up  in  store  for  next  winter  I  do  not  dare  to  say; 
but  it  was  distributed  in  the  most  reckless  wholesale  way.  I  suppose  he  made 
some  inquiries;  but  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  sent  to  him  six  cases,  and  said  that 
each  case  wanted  1  I.  a-piece,  and  six  weeks  afterwards  those  cases  had  not 
been  relieved.  I  forget  whether  they  did  get  anything  from  him  ;  but 
his  plan  was  to  give  bs.  and  a  coal -ticket;  and  I  know  one  man  in 
my  parish  who  deserted  his  wife  and  family,  who  went  and  represented  himself 
as  a  bachelor  and  got  his  coal-ticket  and  bread  and  this  5  s.  relief,  or  whatever 
it  was. 

2569.  But  the  amount  altogether  was  not  much  more  than  500  I.  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  be  quoted  for  that  statement ;  my  memory  is  not  good 
for  figures.  My  impressicm  is  that  was  the  first  publication.  Then  my  im- 
pression is  that  he  made  a  second  appeal;  it  could  not  have  been  over  the 
1,000  /.  altogether,  I  think. 

257'J.  But  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  disapprove  of  it  altogether? 
It  was  a  most  wicked  thing. 

2571.  And  you  hope  it  will  not  be  repeated  next  winter? 

No  ;  in  tiie  interests  of  the  poor,  the  wives  and  the  families.  It  just  kills  the 
heart  of  everybody  striving  to  live  to  see  these  fellows  getting  relief  in  that 
way. 

2572.  Earl  Spencer,']  Is  there  any  charitable  organisation  for  relief  in 
Greenwich  ? 

There  is  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  and  I  hope  one's  charity  in  one's 
own  parish  is  organised  to  a  certain  extent. 

2573.  I  rather  gathered  from  what  you  siid  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  down  out- door  relief  to  any  great  extent,  unless  you  had 
something  like  what  they  have  at  the  Tower  Hamlets? 

Yes. 

2574.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  same  thing  up  in  your 
parish  ? 

1  think  I  should  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  who  would  make 
himself  responsible.  I  think  we  should  get  the  money  in  the  long  run  ;  but  I 
should  be  a  little  afraid  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  at  first. 
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2575.  Does  not  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  now  work  alongside  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  many  cases  : 

Yes  ;  but  in  my  own  district  I  have  always  tried  to  keep  the  Chanty 
Organisation  Society  to  its  strict  principles  ;  to  organise  charity,  not  to  relieve. 
PrdCtically  we  do  not  relieve  at  all ;  we  get  relief  for  others,  but  do  not  our- 
selves relieve. 

2,576-  Have  you  many  medical  provident  societies  ? 

Y(  s,  we  have  had  a  very  great  success.  I  tried  to  make  a  permanent  dis- 
pensary there,  which  gave  relief  letters  abroad  into  a  provident  one,  but  we 
have  abandoned  tliat,  and  we  Iiave  built  a  provident  dispensary,  and  within  less 
than  two  years  we  have  got  2,000  members. 

2577.  Were  those  cases  formerly  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
By  the  Poor  Law  and  private  charity. 

2578.  Do  you  consider  that  the  administration  of  medical  out-door  relief 
in  the  nnion  as  improvident  as  the  other  relief  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

I  think  it  is  very  freely  given;  but  I  am  afraid  I  could  hardly  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  sickness  is  a  thing  you  must  help, 
and  therefore  I  have  not  turned  my  attention  quite  to  whether  one  could 
diminish  it  at  all. 

2.579.  You  have  not  discovered  any  abuse  from  medical  extras,  alcohol,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  being  given  away  too  freely  ? 

No.  I  think  that  the  medical  officers  are  very  much  afraid  of  appearing  to 
increase  the  rates.  I  do  not  think  they  are  as  liberal,  myself,  as  they  ought  to 
be  in  nourishment,  in  my  view  of  the  Poor  Law  undertaking  any  case 
entirely.  You  see  that  the  present  thing  is  that  the  Poor  Law  just  gives  a 
little  and  says  it  is  relieving  the  case  ;  whereas  it  is  only  touching  the  fringe 
of  it. 

2580.  You  would  be  always  in  favour  of  giving  full  relief,  where  it  is 
given  ? 

Where  it  is  given.  There  must  be  some  qualification  to  that  remark.  The 
result  of  that  would  not  be,  in  the  long  run,  that  there  would  be  so  much  relief 
given.  You  find  that  wherever  people  give  in  small  sums,  they  will  throw  the 
sums  away.  Make  the  sum  a  large  sum,  and  they  will  give  it  carefully  ;  and 
therefore  the  compelling  of  adequate  relief  would  compel  adequate  investigation. 
It  is  extraordinary  tliat  every  widow  comes  up  and  gets  her  half-crown ;  but 
make  it  4  s.,  and  hardly  any  widows  would  get  the  4  s.  ;  they  would  think  a 
great  deal  before  they  would  give  that ;  and  if  you  were  once  to  compel  on  an 
ordinary  scale,  take  tlie  lowest  you  like,  adequate  i-elief  in  each  case,  jou  would 
knock  out-door  relief  on  the  head. 

2,'')8i.  Then  I  rather  gather  from  you  that  you  consider  the  investigation  of 
cases  in  Greenwich  not  sufficiently  carried  out  ? 
Not  sufficiently  carried  out. 

2582.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  in  the  infirmary  accommodation  in 
the  workhouse  ? 

The  infirmary  accommodation  is  as  good,  I  think,  as  could  be. 

2 ',83.  Do  you  have  trained  and  paid  nurses,  or  pauper  nurses? 

We  have  not  pauper  nurses ;  we  have  nurses,  but  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
trained  nurses  :  we  try  and  get  them  trained,  but  we  are  obhged  to  take  them 
in  the  lower  positions  from  where  we  can  yet  them,  and  make  the  best  use  of 
them  we  can. 

2584.  V^ou  are  within  the  district  which  gets  payment  from  the  common 
fund  of  the  metropolis  ? 

Yes. 

2585.  Earl  of  Milltown.']   I    understand   you  to  say  that  you  are  not 
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in  favour  of  the  house  test  without  its  being  accompanied  with  out-door 
reUef  ? 

Concurrently  with  an  order  from  the  Poor  Law  Board  that  every  case  relieved 
by  out-door  reHef  should  l)e  adequately  relieved  on  a  scale  then  specified. 

2586.  That  was  what  you  meant  when  you  said  just  now  that  you  were  in 
favour  of  it  with  altered  and  improved  out-door  relief  ? 

Yes,  precisely. 

2587.  I  suppose  the  chief  reason  that  the  ratepayers  are  in  favour  of  giving; 
so  much  out-door  relief  is  that  they  think  it  is  cheaper  ? 

I  think  so. 

25  S  8.  If  that  is  so,  why  did  you  say  just  now  that  you  thought  it  would  be 
wrong  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  it  is  much  dearer  ? 

Personally,  I  do  not  care  to  appeal  on  grave  questions  like  that  to  people  on 
the  ijounds,  shillings,  and  pence  grounds.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  got  a 
much  stronger  ground  to  go  upon  in  the  demoralisation  which  you  can  show  to 
them  to  result. 

2589.  If  your  object  is  to  do  away  with  the  system  as  a  bad  one,  the  stronger 
the  argument  the  better  ? 

But  if  I  bring  this  argument  forward  they  say,  "  We  know  that  all  those 
people  have  gone  out  of  the  parish  in  which  the  rates  are  reduced,"  whereas 
Mr.  Vallance,  the  clerk  of  the  Whitechapel  Board,  will  tell  you,  if  you  see  iiim, 
that  he  has  more  removal  orders  into  his  parish  than  out  of  it. 

2590.  Are  you  an  elected  guardian  ? 

I  am  an  elected  guardian  now  ;  I  was  a  nominated  guardian  in  White- 
chapel. 

2591.  Chairman.']  You  spoke  of  adequate  relief  being  enforced  ;  would  you 
explain  how  you  deal  with  a  particular  case.  Supposing  a  widow  applies,  and 
that  she  has  four  children,  and  that  she  shows  that  she  earns  3.s.  a  week,  and 
could  not  earn  any  more,  how  would  you  deal  with  that  case ;  what  would  be 
the  course  you  would  take  ? 

I  think  that  no  adult  living  alone  ought  to  have  less  tlian  d  s.  Q  d.  week  ;  I 
think  she  ought  to  have  6  f?.  a  ueek  for  each  of  her  children  up  to  four  years 
of  age ;  1  s.  for  each  child  from  four  to  12  ;  \  s.  Q  d.  from  12  to  14. 

2592.  You  would  give  her  sufficient  relief  to  maintain  her  children? 

Yes,  on  that  scale.    I  should  deduct  the  3  5.  which  you  ascertain  she  has  got, 

2593.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  And  if  in  spite  of  that  she  begged,  would 
you  inflict  any  penalty  ? 

No ;  I  would  take  them  into  the  house  if  they  begged. 

2,)94.  Would  you  allow  those  to  whom  you  gave  relief  to  do  any  work  at 
home  ? 

On  a  perfect  Poor  Law  system,  I  certainly  should  not. 

2595.  Chairman.]  I  hardly  think  that  you  could  have  understood  my  question. 
My  question  was  ;  supposing  a  widow  earned  3  5.  a  week,  and  did  labour 
at  home,  what  would  you  do  ?  You  said,  in  answer,  that  you  would  give  her 
relief? 

Because  I  was  speaking  of  the  present  system  in  which  you  have  not  got  the 
Poor  Law  to  do  what  it  ought  to  do  eventually.  In  the  long  run  I  hope  to  see 
the  Poor  Law  only  relieving  in  the  house,  and  not  giving  any  out-door  relief  at 
all  but, as  a  temporary  measure.  But  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  start  it  now- 
a-days  the  conscience  of  the  country  would  not  stand  it,  and  we  should  have 
a  reaction,  and  we  should  get  to  worse  than  we  have  got  at  present. 

2596.  hovd  Balfour  of  Burlei/.']  While  you  regard  that  idea  of  giving  adequate 
as  desirable  thing  in  the  abstract,  you  recognise  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
people  in  the  present  state  of  circumstances  to  consent  to  it  ? 
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In  my  personal  judgment  the  conscience  of  the  country  is  not  prepared  for 
it  yet. 

2597.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  you  mean  that  the  consciene  of  the  country 
is  not  prepared  for  adequate  rehef ;  what  you  mean  is  that  the  conscience  of 
the  country  is  not  prepared  for  stopping  all  out-door  relief? 

Yes. 

2.598,  Now  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  another  thing.  We  were  told  to-day 
of  some  unions  not  giving  a  widow  in  a  case  such  I  have  supposed  any  relief, 
but  requiring  her  if  she  wants  any  assistance  to  let  her  children  be  taken  to  the 
district  s^chool  and  there  maintained ;  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

I  very  much  approve  of  that ;  in  fact,  I  was  thinking.  I  should  correct  my 
evidence  just  now  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  the  case  ought  to  arise.  I  do  not 
think,  of  course,  that  you  should  take  the  whole  of  the  children  to  the  school, 
but  only  take  two,  say,  and  then  she  would  require  to  support  the  other 
two. 

2599.  I  assumed  in  my  question  that  the  widow  was  only  able  to  support  herself; 
but  a  case  might  arise  where  she  supported  herself  and  one  child  ;•  and  in  that 
case  I  understand  you  would  approve  of  the  other  children  being  taken  to  a 
district  school,  and  supported  there  out  of  the  rates? 

Yes. 

2600.  Now  take  another  case  to  test  your  view  of  adequate  relief.  I  will 
suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  partly  infirm,  but  still  able  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  and  on  investigation  it  is  found  he  can  do  as  much  as  will 
produce  him  10  s.  a  week,  and  he  has  a  wife  and  several  children,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  after  investigation  that  he  cannot  suhsist  in  London  upon  that  10*.  a 
week  ;  what  course  would  you  suggest  in  that  case  ? 

I  think  even  the  Greenwich  Guardians  would  refuse  to  give  him  anything;  if 
he  can  do  work,  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ,  he  can  get  10  *.  a  week. 

2601.  I  suppose  I  am  right  in  assuming  that  at  Greenwich  a  man  cannot 
support  a  wife  and  seven  small  children  upon  10  *.  a  week  ? 

Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  Greenwich  he  would  not  get  any  relief. 

2602.  I  will  not  put  it  as  high  as  10  5.  1  will  suppose  that  he  earns  7  s.  ; 
I  will  assume  that  he  is  a  man  who  can  earn  7  s.  a  week,  and  does  earn 
it,  but  til  at  that  7  s.  is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  suppoi  t  a  wife  and 
seven  children  ;  he  makes  application  for  assistance  ;  what  course  would  you 
pursue  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  I  should  ofler  that  man  the  house ;  and  even 
our  Poor  Law  guardians  would  not  give  that  man  out-door  relief,  because  he  is 
earning  so  much. 

2603.  In  those  cases  you  would  not  advocate  out-door  relief  out  of  the 
house  ? 

No ;  but  I  should  think  a  case  like  that,  if  the  man  were  provident,  is  one 
that  private  charity  should  take  up  ;  if  he  were  improvident  I  should  offer  the 
house. 

2604.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.l  You  remember  my  question  ahout  the  ratio  of 
pauperism  in  cases  where  there  was  very  httle  out-door  relief;  you  said  that 
the  ratios  would  correspond  ? 

Yes. 

2605.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  these  figures  : — In  St.  George's- in-the- 
East,  there  is  very  httle  out-door  relief,  namely,  only  5  per  1,000,  yet  in 
Bethnal  Green,  where  there  is  a  much  higher  ratio  of  out-door  relief  the  total 
gives  a  smaller  ratio  per  1,000  than  in  the  case  of  St.  Gorge's-in-the-East  ? 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  more  out  relief  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  }et  less 
pauperism  ? 

2606.  Less  pauperism  on  the  whole? 

I  am 
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I  am  SO  astonished  at  it  that  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  the  figures ; 
I  certainly  will  make  inquiry ;  it  is  very  curious. 

2607.  There  muet  have  been  some  exceptional  circumstances  ? 

There  must  have  been  some  very  extraordinary  cases.  Before  I  go,  1  should 
like  to  say  that  I  have  now  found  that  the  amount  which  Mr.  Montagu 
WilUams  expended  was  1,400  I. 


The  Witness  is  directed  10  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday,  4th  June, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  FRANCIS  PEEK,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows: 

2608.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.'\  I  believe  you  for  a  long  time  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  poor  and  the  jDaupers,  I  have 
taken  for  30  years  a  great  interest  in  their  condition. 

2609.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Mansion  House 
Council  on  Metropolitan  Poverty  diiiint?  the  winter  of  1886-87? 

Yes  ;  I  was,  I  think,  the  principal  means  of  getting  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
summon  that  council,  and  I  was  also  constantly  at  work  011  the  committee  that 
Wris  elected  by  the  council  to  examine  into  the  condititm  of  the  poor  of  the 
metropolis. 

2610.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  what  were  the  objects  of  that  council? 

In  1885-86  there  had  been  a  Mansion  House  Relief  Fund,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  rioting  on  account  of  supposed  destitution;  everyone  who  had  any 
work  amongst  the  poor  felt  that  an  immense  deal  of  harm  had  been  done 
by  that  fund;  and  from  informatimi  I  received  fiom  different  quarters  I  knew 
that  ihere  were  preparations  p;oing  on  to  have  still  further  demonstrations,  and 
to  try  and  get  another  large  fund  for  the  benefit  of  these  undeserving  classes; 
so  I  wrote  to  "The Times,"  and  also  went  to  the  I^ord  Ma} or  and  asked  him 
to  summon  a  council  thoroughly  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
if  it  was  found  reidly  that  there  was  such  destitution  that  a  special  fund  was 
needed,  to  make  prepai'ations  in  good  time,  so  that  the  fund  should  not  be 
wasterl. 

'J.611.  Could  you  state  who  were  the  leading  minnbers  of  the  council  ? 

They  were  practically  all  the  leading  men  who  took  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion in  i.ondon.  I  think  there  were  about  36  of  them.  Unfortunately  1  have 
forgotten  to  bring  a  list  of  the  council ;  but  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Pell  (whom  I 
think  you  have  had  before  you  here)  was  the  chairman,  and  a  Mr.  Crowd er  and 
a  Dr.  Longstaff  were  on  it,  all  uicn  connected  with  boards  of  guardians,  and 
also  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 

2612.  What  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  objects  which  the  council  had 
in  view  ? 

We  met  twice  a  week,  and  we  issued  about  10,000  printed  circulars  to  every 
class  of  persons  whom  we  thought  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  us  anything  about 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  such  as  poor  law  i^uardians,  relief  officers,  pawn- 
brokers, lodging-house  keepers,  in  fact,  eveiy  one  that  we  thought  would  be  able 
to  give  any  reliable  information  about  the  condition  of  the  poor.    I  think  we 
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sent  out  about  10,000  printed  circulars,  and  on  getting  them  back  we  analysed, 
and  made  a  summary  of  their  replies. 

2613.  Lord  Thring.\  How  many  were  returned? 

I  think  about  one  third  ;  J  am  speaking,  of  course,  quite  offhand. 

2614.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  special 
fund  was  likely  to  be  required  ? 

No;  the  concensus  of  opinion  seeined  to  be  thijt  if  the  already  existing 
agencies  were  strengthened  there  would  be  no  need  for  any  special  fund,  except 
there  was  a  long  period  of  frost,  and  then  undoubtedly  there  would  be  need. 
That  frost  did  not  iiappen,  so  there  was  no  need. 

261.-,.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  I  suppose  you  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  general  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
Yes. 

2^)1 6'.  Will  you  tell  us  what  conclusion  you  came  to  about  it  ? 

The  conclusion  1  came  to  was  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  so  fir 
as  London  was  concei  ned,  was  an  entire  failure,  and  that  it  must,  as  ,at  present 
administered,  always  fail  under  circumstances  of  extreme  want  of  work,  or 
extreme  stress  of  weather: 

2617.  Would  you  state  what,  in  your  view,  are  the  primary  purposes  for 
which  the  Poor  Law  exists? 

First  of  all,  the  relief  of  destitution.  My  conception  of  the  Poor  Law  is  that 
it  was  partly  founded  from  humanity,  and  partly  for  self-preservation  of  society; 
for  humanity,  because  the  community  would  not  endure  that  any' large  number 
of  persons  should  die  or  suffer  extreme  destitution ;  but  equally  from  self- 
preservation,  because  it  has  been  always  found  that,  unless  the  community 
know  and  teel  that  ab^olute  destitution  is  relieved  by  law,  they  will  give  indis- 
criminately large  alms,  and  thereby  dangerously  increase  the  mendicant  class. 

26]  8.  In  what  respects  do  you  think  especially  there  has  been  a  failure  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

During  the  extreme  stress  of  weather  there  was  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
destitution  that  was  not  relieved  by  the  guardians.  Many  boards  of  guardians 
made  the  conditions  of  relief  so  hard  that  the  poor  would  rather  endure  extreme 
suffering  and  destitution  than  apply  for  their  legal  relief ;  but  the  principal 
evidence  (and  I  think  it  is  .a  conclusive  evidence)  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  is  that  not  only  did  mendicancy 
ver}  much  increase  during  this  time,  but  the  very  guardians  of  the  peace,  the 
police  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  into  custody  all  who  solicited  alms, 
that  is,  all  mendicants,  so  sympathised  with  the  utter  disirust  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  I  myself  have  seen,  and  I 
suppose  most  of  the  Committee  have  seen,  large  bodies  of  men,  mendicants, 
walking  about  the  streets  of  London  accomi)anied  by  police,  not  to  do  their  duty 
and  take  them  into  custody,  but  to  give  them  their  sanction.  Therefore,  it  is 
evident  that  either  the  police  were  dreadfully  wanting  in  their  duty,  or  else  the 
Poor  Law  Guardians,  w  hose  duty  it  was  to  have  relieved  these  men  going  about 
with  banners,  saying  they  had  no  work,  had  not  done  their  duty  in  relieving 
them. 

2619.  Have- you  any  proof  of  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  ? 
Simply  the  marching  about  of  these  bodies  of  mendicants,  when  it  was  the 

duty  of  the  police  to  take  them  into  custody.  According  to  law,  these  men, 
if  they  were  destitute,  had  a  proper  right  to  apply  to  the  guardians;  and  ?11 
mendicants  can  be  taken  into  custody,  but  the  police  were  actually  sanctioning 
this  mendicancy. 

2620.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  had  applied 
to  the  guardians  ? 

I  do  not  know  at  all  ;  they  ought  to  have  applied.  I  am  simply  speaking 
now  as  to  the  distrust  of  tlie  public  with  regard  to  the  carrying  out  efficiently  of 
the  law.  If  the  public  knew  that  the  guardians  were  doing  their  duty  and 
relieving  destitution,  they  would  not  tolerate  this  mendicancy,  and  above  all, 
they  would  not  tolerate  the  police  sanctioning  it. 

2621.  Earl 
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2621.  Earl  Aberdeen?^  As  regards  the  administration  of  tiie  Poor  Law,  do 
you  apply  your  remarks  to  the  metropolis  generally  ? 

No.  As  far  as  I  could  see  in  studying  their  returns,  the  great  fault  \is  the 
want  of  uniformity.  Some  boards  of  guardians,  it  seems  to  me,  must  have 
reheved  lavishly ;  others  have  done  their  duty  properly ;  and  others  have  not 
done  their  duty  at  all. 

2622.  The  want  of  uniformity  seems  to  you  the  chief  defect  ? 
That  seems  to  me  the  chief  defect. 

2623.  Could  you  give  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  you  think  injustice 
results  from  the  present  system  ? 

It  must  be  cruelly  unjust  that  a  man  should  receive  only  2  s.  4d.  a  week  in 
Rotherhithe,  whereas  another  man,  exactly  in  the  same  position,  would  be 
allowed  5     6  d.  in  Battersea. 

2624.  Is  that  in  labour  yards  ? 

In  labour  yards  probably  ;  1  am  not  quite  certain. 

2625.  For  work  ? 

For  work,  presumably ;  but  there,  again,  is  a  want  of  uniformity,  for  many 
Boards  do  not  exact  work  at  all,  whereas  others  do. 

2626.  What  recommendations  have  you  to  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  state 
of  thing's  ? 

My  recommendation  would  ''be  this  :  that,  first  of  all,  under  the  Poor  Law 
Board  there  should  be  a  gathering  of  all  the  most  experienced  guardians  of  the 
poor  in  London,  and  that  they  should  fix  a  fair  amount  of  relief  to  be  given, 
and  also  the  proper  amount  of  labour,  and  a  proper  way  of  giving  this  labour, 
and  that  that  should  be  made  unitorm  tliroughout  the  metropolis  ;  and  then 
the  public  should  be  thoroughly  advised  that  this  was  the  case,  and  therefore 
there  was  no  excuse  whatever  for  anybody  saying  he  was  destitute. 

2627.  Speaking  generally,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  enlarging  the  facilities 
for  obtaining  |;oor  relief? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible  with  any  wisdom.  Destitution  must  be 
the  test,  and  can  be  the  only  wise  test  for  relief. 

2628.  As  regards  the  scale  on  which  relief  should  be  granted,  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  ? 

No,  because  I  think  that  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  are  experienced  as 
guardians  ;  it  is  for  those  who  have  had  so  much  more  experience  than  I  have 
personally,  to  fix  it. 

2629.  You  alluded  just  now  to  labour  yards;  we  have  had  evidence 
tending  to  i^how  that  those  labour  yards  generally  are  not  considered  satisfactory; 
what  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  ? 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  myself  why  they  cannot  be  made  satisfactory,  but 
all  our  most  experienced  guardians  are  opposed  to  tliem,  and  I  should  not  think 
of  putting  my  opinion  against  theirs. 

2630..  Then,  on  another  point,  do  you  consider  that  sufficient  discrimination 
is  generally  used  with  regard  to  the  appHcants  for  relief? 

Personally,  I  do  not.  1  think  that  while  destitution  is  the  only  test  for  relief, 
men  of  good  character,  the  exceptional  apphcants,  when  their  cliaracter  has 
been  examined  into,  ought  to  have  some  different  labour  or  some  different  treat- 
ment from  the  ordinary  pauper. 

2631.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  that  in  practice  ? 

I  think  so,  myself;  1  can  only  judge  by  my  own  action  in  relieving.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  those  who  apply,  even  during  stress  of  weather, 
are  really  deserving  characters,  I  should  think  certainly  not  one-twentieth;  and 
1  do  not  see  why,  by  oroper  arrangement  beforehand,  the  vestry  might  not  afford 
rehef  almost  in  their  own  line  of  work  to  men  of  such  character. 

2632.  Is  there  any  practical  inteucommunicaf  ion  between  vestry  authorities 
and  the  guardians  ? 

(70.)  OO4  My 
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My  impression  is,  but  I  muy  be  wrong,  that  there  are  still  some  select  vestries 
which  combine  thr  two,  the  relief  of  the  poor  with  vestry  work  ;  but  still  inas- 
much as  both  vestries  and  guardians  represent  the  ratepayers,  and  are  paid  by 
them,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  iu  their  woikin^, 
SiXid  that  they  oiight  to  work  one  with  another, 

2633.  Then,  again,  ;is  to  co  operation  between  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and 
€harital)le  agencies,  have  you  any  experience  upon  that,  so  far  as  it  has  yet 
gone  ? 

Yes,  I  have  founded  and  worked  two  charity  organization  committees  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  ;  and  I.  have  watched  with  very  great  care  the  central  organi- 
zation. 

2634.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  work  done  by  tliese  societies? 

I  think  they  have  done  very  good  work  in  the  past  in  supplementing  the 
deficiency  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  their  work  is  wrong, 
that  it  is  simply  'rying  to  do  badly  what  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  ought  to  do 
well,  that  is  to  say,  to  relieve  destitution. 

2635=  Which  part  of  London  are  you  referring  to  in  connection  with  that 
point  ? 

feydenhiim,  Lewisham,  and  Norwood. 

2636.  Are  we  lo  understand  that  you  disapprove  of  the  whole  system  under 
which  those  societies  are  worked,  or  of  any  paj,ticular  mode  in  which  their  work 
is  carried  on  ? 

1  simply  disapprove  of  that  j  oriion  of  their  work  which  relieves  destitution, 
which  I  look  upon  ns  the  absolute  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
There  is  an  immense  work  for  them  to  do  amongst  those  who  are  above  desti- 
tution, which  the  Poor  Law  cannot  touch,  and  wliich  would  be  far  more  effi- 
ciently performed  if  the  attention  of  the  Charity  Organization  Societies  was  not 
diverted  to  the  work  of  supplying  those  who  are  destituie,  which  does  not  belong 
to  them.  There  are  the  sick  ;  there  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  there  are  those 
who  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  destitution,  and  there  is  endless  calls  for 
charity  beyond  destitution. 

2637.  I  believe  you  have  some  practicable  experience  of  the  results  of  a  strict 
administration  upon  this  question  of  mendicancy  in  your  own  distiict,  have  you 
not? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  one  of  the  societies  vdiich  was  founded  about  15  years 
ago  at  that  time,  it  being  in  the  ntighbuurhood  of  the  Ci  ystal  Palace,  the  whole 
neighb;airhood  swarmed  with  beggars  ;  I  myself  was  once  accosted,  I  think, 
fifteen  times  in  half-a-mile,  and  in  the  neij^hbourhood  there  were  nests 
of  impostors.  When  I  sucteded  in  getting  up  this  Charity  Organization  Society 
we  first  of  all  appointed  a  very  efficicn  t  officer,  and  within  1 2  months  every  beggar 
had  disappeared,  and  all  the  nests  of  impostors  had  been  rooted  out ;  and  so 
efficiently  was  it  worked,  that  during  a  great  stress  of  weather  (I  think  we  had 
seven  weeks  of  frost  the  following  year)  we  were  giving  away  15/.  a  week  in 
relief,  ;ind  a  fortnight  after  it  ended  we  weie  only  giving  away  5  s.,  so  that  we 
got  them  well  in  hand. 

2638.  But  now,  do  you  think  that  bond  fide  working  people  who  happened 
to  be  in  distress  were  unwilling  to  come  forward  and  a])ply  for  assistance,  or 
were  they  not  aware  of  the  administration  of  charity  ? 

I  think  we  relieved  all  the  real  distress ;  the  impostors  were  cleared  out.  Of 
course  we  acted  with  the  police. 

2639.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it  practicable  to  alter  the 
actual  administration  of  the  Poor  Law;  that  if  you  once  saw  a  man  professing 
to  be  in  want  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  might  be  dealt  with  without  any 
risk  of  his  falling  into  real  suffering  ? 

I  think  the  very  existence  of  a  beggar  in  the  street  is  a  disgrace  either  to  the 
police  or  the  Poor  Law.  The  duty  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  relieve  destitution  ; 
the  duty  of  the  police  is  to  take  up  the  mendicants. 

2640.  Then 
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2640.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that,  if  the  public  were  convinced  that  the 
administration  on  both  hands  was  satisfactorily  carried  out,  they  would  have 
no  scruple  in  abstaining  from  giving  promiscuous  relief? 

A  great  many  ladies  will  give  under  any  circumstances,  but  it  would  not  be 
so  bad  as  it  is  now,  and  ihe  fear  of  being  put  in  prison  would  probnbly  deter 
impostors. 

2641.  It  is  not  only  ladies,  I  suppose,  who  give  promiscuous  relief  r 
Perhaps  there  are  ladies  of  both  sexes. 

2642.  I  believe  you  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  system  of 
boarding  out  pauper  children  ? 

Yes. 

2643.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  upon  that  subject  ? 

Provided  that  there  is  proper  oversight,  1  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is 
no  system  like  the  boarding-out  system.  Bringing  up  children  in  workhouses 
is  simply  cruel.  In  the  large  district  schools,  as  at  present  ad uiini stored  for 
boys,  perhaps  it  is  not  bad.  In  cottage  homes,  on  the  Mettray  system,  it  is  still 
l)etter.  But  all  of  them  miss  two  great  advantages  of  the  boarding  out ;  that  is, 
first  of  all,  the  complete  separation  from  every  pauper  association  ;  and  next, 
that  where  the  children  go  away  young  to  be  boaided  out,  almost  invariably  a 
tie  is  formed  between  the  foster-parent  and  the  child,  which  lasts  afterwards,  so 
that  the  child  feels  it  has  a  home,  and  it  is  a  restraint  to  keep  it  from  g  oing 
wrong.  The  tie  is  very  real  indeed  among  them.  And  then  there  is  this  great 
harm  in  all  the  other  systems,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  flowing  through  and 
current  of  casual  pauper  children,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  hy 
the  Poor  Law  officials  for  keeping  the  orphan  children  in  the  Lirge  scho  ds,  that 
they  tend  to  leaven  the  casuals.  But  this  seems  to  me  very  cruel,  because  just 
as  they  leaven  for  good  the  casuals,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  casuals  will 
leaven  them  for  bad. 

2644.  Does  not  your  experience  show  you  that  the  lower  influence  pre- 
dominates ? 

I  do  not  think  1  can  give  any  statistics  ;  I  can  only  argue  from  our  own 
children  ;  i\e  should  not  like  to  put  them  wilh  the  children  of  outcasts,  of 
gipsies,  and  the  very  lowest  classes  ;  because,  though  they  might  benefit  the 
lower  classes,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  lower  classes  would  degrade  tliem, 

2645.  Then,  as  to  the  casual  wards,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  thar.  respect  is  satisfactory  ? 

I  do  not  like  casual  wards  at  all.  I  think  all  these  have  been  estabhshed  only 
in  order  to  make  up  for  tiie  workhouse  not  doing  its  work  thoroughly.  I  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  any  casual  ward  at  all ;  why  should  not  the  work- 
house do  its  work  properly  r 

2646.  The  casual  wards  have  been  abolished,  you  are  aware,  iu  some  Metro- 
politan Unions  ? 

Yes. 

2647.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  upon  tlie  system  of  outdoor  relief  ? 

It  may  seem  hard  to  say  so,  but  I  think  the  less  of  it  the  better.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  outdoor  relief  to  any  great  extent 
without  opening  the  door  to  fraud,  and  pauperising  a  circle  round  those  that: 
receive  relief. 

2648.  There  must  often  be  cases  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  deal  in  any  other 
way,  such  as  the  case  of  a  widow  and  children  ? 

Yes,  the  case  of  the  widow  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  ;  and  for  a 
long  time  I  thought  that  they  ought  to  receive  outdoor  relief;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  never  will  be  relieved  adequately,  and  that  the  only  kind  way  is 
to  take  away  such  of  their  children  that  they  cannot  support  themselves  and 
put  them,  like  boarders,  in  the  district  schools,  leaving  such  as  they  can  support 
by  their  own  exertions,  but  taking  care  that  there  should  be  such  intercourse 
between  the  parent  and  the  children  in  the  schools  as  to  keep  up  the  tie  ; 
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Otherwise  I  think  myself  that  giving  outdoor  relit-f  in  widows,  thouj>l)  it  seems 
kind  in  tlii>  firot  instance,  is  an  injury  to  the  children  as  well  as  to  trie  parent, 
but  especi;)lly  to  the  cliikiren  ;  they  <lo  not  get  sufficient  uourishaient,  and  they 
do  not  get  sufficient  care. 

•2649.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  poverty  at  present,  border- 
ing on  destitution  ? 

At  the  present  time  I  should  doubt  if  there  was  more  than  usual. 

2650.  I  do  not  mean  more  than  usual ;  but  do  vou  consider  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  ? 

There  is  always  that  ;  it  must  be  so. 

2651.  What  do  you  consider  the  chief  causes  of  that  poverty  ? 

There  are  three  piincipal  causes  ;  first,  intempei imce  ;  secondly,  the 
abominable  way  in  wliich  they  are  allowed  to  ovc  rcrowa  the  houses  in  the  poor 
districts  ;  and  thirdly,  the  reckless  production  ot  children. 

2ri.52.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedies  ? 

Of  course  intemperance  is  a  large  question,  but  certainly  a  limitation  of 
hours  and  a  limitation  of  public-houses  would  both  tend  to  limit  it.  With 
reg;ird  to  overcrowding,  T  have  very  strong  views  indeed  ;  i  do  not  think  we 
shall  ever  make  any  way  either  against  sweating-  or  the  extreme  poverty  and 
misery  of  every  sort  till  ali  houses  that  take  in  lodgers,  or  are  let  in  tenements, 
are  reoisteied  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  receive  a  certificate  of  the  number 
that  (  ach  house  can  healthily  accommodate,  and  no  more  should  be  allowed 
than  the  certificate  permits,  under  a  very  heavy  penalty. 

2653.  Then  the  last  cause  you  mentioned  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  deril  with  ;  the  large  families? 

Yes,  it  is  an  excessively  difficult  question ;  but  as  long  as  the  thriftless  classes 
have  famihes  and  an  unlimited  number  of  children,  so  long  must  we  have 
poverty  ;  and  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  faced.  It  cannot  be  right  that 
parents  bhouhl  go  on  bringing  into  the  world  families  which  they  are  unable  to 
support,  or  that  the  health  of  women  ^houid  be  destroyed  by  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  children,  or  that  diseased  parents  should  go  on  breeding  diseased  off- 
spring. The  whole  question  ought  to  be  faced  both  on  the  physical  and  moral 
side.  Until  that  is  done  we  shall  make  very  little  progress  towards  getting  rid 
of  this  dreadful  class  ;  the  outcast  ela=s  of  societ\. 

2^154.  In  regard  to  your  last  answer,  I  presume  that  you  are  not  referring  to 
any  special  experiment  which  may  have  been  made  in  other  countries  in  the 
direction  of  trying  to  prevent  people  marrying  till  they  could  show  that  they 
were  able  to  maintain  families  ? 

No,  1  look  upon  it  that  we  have  been  shirking  the  subject  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  whole  question  is  one  that  ought  10  be  thoroughly 
examined  into  on  every  side. 

2655.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley?^  I  understood  you  to  commit  yourself  to  the 
opinion  that  the  administration  oi  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Metropolis  had  been  a 
complete  failure,  and  that  in  proof  of  that  you  pointed  to  the  large  number  of 
people  who  could  be  seen  on  certain  occasions  wandering  about  the  streets  in 
the  position  of  mendicants ;  1  want  to  know  how  you  connect  that  fact  with 
your  statement  about  the  failure  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

Because,  had  destitution  been  relieved,  it  would  have  been  first  of  all  the  duty 
of  the  police  to  have  stopped  this  mendicancy  ;  and  secondly,  the  public,  if  they 
had  been  well  convinced  that  these  mendicants  were  being  relieved  by  the  Poor 
Law,  would  not  have  given  to  them. 

2656.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  relief  of  destitution  ;  at  present  of  course 
you  are  aware  that  before  boards  of  guardians  can  step  in,  or  any  relieving 
officer  can  step  in,  the  individual  must  apply  ? 

Yes. 

2657.  Do 
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'J6.37.  Do  you  wish  that  alterfd  ? 
No,  certainly  not. 

2f)58.  How  do  you  know  that  tliese  people  had  applied  ? 
If  they  had  not  they  ought  to  have  been  taken  up;  I  mean  that  it  lies  between 
the  police  and  the  Poor  Law. 

2059,  Forgive  me  for  saying  your  theory  is  attractive,  but  is  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  execution  ? 

I  think  so  ;  if  the  police  were  to  take  up  every  mendicant,  and  if  it  were 
found  that  all  they  did  take  up  were  people  who  ought  to  have  applied  to  the 
Poor  Law,  but  did  not,  it  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  From  personal  experience, 
I  know  that  in  some  of  the  boards  of  guardians  they  have  made  the  relief  so 
hard  that  <  ne  would  feel,  I  would  rather  relieve  this  j)erson  myself  than  that  he 
should  undergo  such  a  temptation. 

2660.  What  boards  of  guardians  do  you  refer  to  ? 

I  would  rather  nor.  mention  particular  boards  of  guardians. 

2661.  I  do  not  use  the  words  with  any  view  of  casting  discredit  upon  your 
belief  in  the  statement ;  but  you  must  see  that  your  statement  will  lose  its  value, 
if  we  cannot  test  its  accuracy  ? 

Then  I  will  take  the  one  I  mentioned,  Rotherhithe,  wiiere  they  give  2s.  4d. 
to  an  able-bodied  man. 

2662.  What  were  ihe  conditions  of  the  man  to  whom  that  2*.  id.  vvas  given? 
A  single  man. 

2663.  Two  and  fourpence  a  week,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  a  week. 

2664.  Under  what  con  itions  was  it  given  to  him  ? 
Tliat  I  caimot  say. 

■    266.5.  Was  he  able-bodied ? 

He  was  able-bodied  ;  it  is  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those  under 
which  Battersea  gave  5     6  d. 

2666.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  the  same  conditions  ? 

Because  that  is  the  rule,  the  reiulation  ;  I  mean  this  is  not  an  individual  case  ; 
this  is  according,  to  the  published  regulation. 

2667.  Witliout  inflividual  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  how 
can  ynu  say  that  their  circumstances  were  the  same? 

Because,  according  to  the  rules  of  these  two  boards,  one  gives  the  scale  of 
relief  to  a  single  able-bodied  man  as  2  s.  4  d.,  and  the  other  as  5*.  6  d. 

2668.  It  fixes  it  in  what  way  r 
That  is  the  scale  of  relief. 

2669.  Do  vou  mean  by  printed  regulations  ? 
Yes. 

2670.  Could  you  put  in  a  copy  of  the  regulations  ? 
No,  I  have  not  got  them. 

2671.  Yr,u  will  understand  that  I  am  only  asking  these  questions  in  order 
that  we  may,  if  the  Committee  thinks  pmper,  test  tlie  exact  accuracy  of  the 
information  ? 

Yes ;  quite  so. 

2672.  Chairman.]  Can  yon  give  the  date  ? 

I  cannot.    This  was  all  printed  in  the  "Times;  "  from  that  I  got  the  report, 

2673.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley7\  Then  your  knowledge  of  it  is  only  arrived 
at  from  seeing  a  report  in  a  newspaper  ? 

Yes. 
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'2()74.  Have-  you  any  leason  to  believe  that  the  people  who  wandered  about 
the  streets  came  in  any  appreciably  larger  projjortion  from  Rotherhithe  than 
from  other  places  ? 

No,  1  cannot  say  that.  They  were  all  over  London.  That  was  the  very 
difficulty.  If  you  could  only  have  attached  these  men  to  a  certain  parish,  then 
you  would  have  been  able  to  say  whether  they  were  genuine  or  not. 

2675,  It  comes  to  this  ;  that  one  of  your  main  recommendations  is  an  extreme 
incrccise  in  the  stringency  of  the  laws  against  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  of  every 
kind  ? 

That  is  on  one  side;  and  then  on  the  other  that  the  public  should  know  that 
cases  of  real  destitution  were  uniformly  and  adequately  relieved  throughout  the 
Metropolis. 

•2676.  In  buildings  for  the  pui-pose,  such  as  workhouses  ? 
Yes. 

2677.  Surely  that  comes  to  this  ;  that  everybody  who  cannot  support  himself 
from  any  cause  will  be  imprisoned  in  one  of  two  institutions,  either  in  a  work- 
house if  he  goes  and  asks  for  relief,  or  in  a  prison  if  he  does  not  go  and  ask  for 
it? 

Not  necessarily,  because  they  might  have  the  labour  test,  or  if  not  that,  some 
similar  test  work  room  to  that  which  there  is  in  Birmingliam. 

2678.  I  understood  you  in  your  evidence-in-chief  to  condemn  the  labour 
}'urd  r 

No.  I  said  my  own  feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  labour  yard,  hut 
that  those  experienced  in  the  matter  seemed  to  object  to  it  so  much  that  I 
would  not  put  my  experience  against  theirs. 

26 7 Q.  Have  you  ever  been  a  guardian  ? 
No." 

2680.  Then  if  it  is  the  case,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  actual  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  almost  unanimous,  if  not  quite, 
against  laltoni-  yards,  surely  thiit  is  a  very  strong  point  that  there  are  inherent 
defects  in  the  system  which  make  it  useless  for  the  purpose  ? 

There  are,  as  you  say,  inherent  defects  in  it. 

6281.  And  I  understand  that  you  complain  of  the  want  of  uniformity ;  at  the 
same  time  you  recommend  that  there  should  be  a  Council  of  Guardians  in  the 
Metropolis  whicli  should  fix  a  definite  scale  of  relief,  of  labour,  and  of  the  way 
of  giving  that  labour ;  but  surely  those  two  things  cannot  be  fixed  for  every  case 
without  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  that  individual  case  ? 

I  do  not  myself  think  so.  You  see,  destitution  (that  I  think  is  universally 
adn)itted  by  those  most  competent  to  judge)  must  be  the  test.  Then  comes  in 
the  question  of  the  family  the  person  has ;  then  the  test,  which  will  show 
that  the  man  is  really  one  who  deserves  relief,  that  is  to  say,  who  will  work  if  he 
can. 

2682.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  proof  of  destitution  ? 

A  proof  of  destitution  must  be  that  the  man  lias  not  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family. 

2683.  But  is  not  the  one  proof  of  destitution  upon  which  a  Poor  Law^ 
authority  can  act,  the  application  to  that  Poor  Law  authority  ;  must  not  that 
be  a  condition  precedent? 

Undoubtedly. 

2684.  Then  your  recommendation  comes  to  this :  that  people  who  are,  as 
you  say,  destitute,  are  to  be  punished  lor  not  applying  ? 

I  should  not  say  punished  for  not  applying,  but  punished  for  applying  to  the 
public  as  mendicants  when  they  ought  to  apply  to  those  who  are  legally  bound 
to  relieve  them. 

2685.  And 
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2685.  And  you  advocate  that  the  vestries  should  be  empowered  to  give 
relief  in  the  form  of  work  ? 

Not  exactly.  My  idea  is  this :  that  before  every  winter  the  vestries  should 
arrange  work  that  might  be  clone  in  case  of  stn'ere  weather,  such  as  street- 
sweepiiig  and  other  relief  of  that  sort,  and  that  those  who  apply  as  destitute  to 
the  guardians, having  good  characters,  slioulcl  be  sent  to  the  vestry  for  them  to 
employ. 

2686.  Do  you  mean  that  that  should  be  d'>ne  absolutely  every  winter } 

That  it  should  be  piepared  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  in  any  but 
severe  winters,  bec;iu?e  except  in  severe  winters  very  very  few  of  really 
deserving  people  do  apply  ;  but  when  there  comes  a  long  frost  then  a  great 
many  deserving  people  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  if  they  be  of  good 
character  T  would  put  them  to  work. 

2687.  What  sort  of  work  do  you  mean  ? 

Such  as  paving,  such  as  making  new  roads,  such  as  cleaning  loads,  or 
painting  the  workhouse,  oi-,  if  they  are  carpenters,  doing  repairs  to  the 
workhouse. 

2688.  Is  this  to  be  done  by  men  who  are  out  of  the  workhouse  or  in  it  r 
Out  of  it. 

2689.  The  painting  could  not  be  done  by  them  out  of  the  workhouse;  they 
would  be  in  it  for  that  purpose  ? 

Yes. 

2690.  With  regard  to  the  paving  and  making  new  roads,  what  would  the 
people  ordinarily  employed  in  paving  and  making  new  roads  say  to  that  ? 

I  suppose  a  vestry,  like  a  private  individual,  does  not  do  everything  that  it 
might  do  ordinarily ;  but  if  there  were  a  number  of  these  men  who  would 
have  to  be  relieved  for  nothing,  or  get  some  work,  the  vestry  might  say,  "  We 
will  make  this  road,  which  is  but  indifferent,  perfect." 

2691.  Would  not  every  bit  of  work  of  ihat  kind  given  to  them  be  practically 
taken  away  from  the  people  usually  engaged  in  that  work  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  margin  of  work 
which  people  will  not  undertake,  whether  they  are  private  individuals  or 
vestries,  till  they  are  obliged.  I  am  not  speaking  of  absolutely  repairing  the 
main  roads,  but  every  vestry  almost  has  a  number  of  by-roads  and  side  roads 
vi'hich  everybody  who  drives  over  them  knows  remain  year  after  year  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  condition  ;  those  might  be  made  perfect. 

2692.  Do. not  you  think  there  might  be  some  danger  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  vestries  would  be  prepared  to  give  this  work  creating  the  very  demand  which 
we  deplore  ? 

They  would  only  do  it  in  severe  weather,  just  to  tide  over  a  temporary 
distress  of  the  deserving  poor  during  severe  weather. 

2693.  I  did  not  quite  follow  your  condemnation  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  destitution  ? 

I  did  not  condemn  it ;  at  least,  I  did  not  intend  to  condemn  it,  because  in  so 
doing  I  should  condemn  myself;  but  I  say  that  while  a  Charity  Organization 
Society,  of  course,  relieves  in  various  waj  s,  a  large  portion  of  its  work  is  in 
relieving  destitution. 

2694.  Surely  they  make  this  broad  distinction,  that  destitution,  using  the 
term  in  the  strictest  sense,  should  be  left  to  the  Poor  liaw  authorities,  but  that 
in  the  case  of  anybody  to  whom  it  is  the  slightest  use  to  hold  out  a  helping 
hand,  they  are  proper  objects  of  relief  from  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  ? 

Of  course  they  vary  very  much  in  the  different  districts,  but  my  iujpression 
is  that  that  is  not  quite  so  ;  that  they  relieve  destitution  except  it  is  chronic  ; 
that  they  most  of  them  draw  this  line  ;  they  will  not  relieve  destitution  which  is 
permanent,  but  if  a  person  is  destitute,  and  they  think  that  in  four  or  five  weeks 
time  he  might  get  into  work  again,  then  they  would  relieve  him. 

(70.)  p  p  3  2695.  But 
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2695.  But  you  do  not  condemn  that,  do  you  ? 

I  say  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Poor  Law. 

2696.  That  Poor  Law  is  to  take  the  trouble  which  individual  members  of  the 
community  can  do  through  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  up  those  who  are  pooi'  ? 

No,  but  to  endeavour  to  relieve  temporary  ;lestitution  as  well  as  permanent 
destitution ;  I  think  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Poor  Law. 

2697.  Is  it  not  much  better  that  those  as  to  wliom  there  is  some  good  reason 
for  thinking  tl)at  they  are  only  temporarily  destitute  should  be  relieved  by 
ch  iritable  agency  rather  than  that  they  should  come  into  contact  with  Poor 
Law  officials,  which  has  a  degrading  effect  ' 

I  do  not  think  there  is  more  degradation  in  asking  for  legal  relief  from  the 
guardians  than  in  asking  for  private  charity.  If  I  am  destitute  and  in  want  of 
relief  I  have  a  right  to  it  from  the  guardians. 

2698.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  idea  that  a  pauper  has  a  right  to  it  is  one 
of  the  ideas  which  oui^ht  to  be  eliminated  if  possible  ? 

No.  I  think  not.  He  ought,  I  consider,  to  have  a  right  to  it,  but  also  he 
ought  to  be  taught  that  he  will  only  get  it  in  return  for  work. 

2609.  Do  you  mean  work  as  a  test  or  work  for  wages  r 

Either  one  or  the  other  ;  work  tor  wages  if  you  can  give  it  him  ;  if  not,  work 
for  test. 

2700.  But  surely  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  principle  between  the 
two  ? 

1  do  not  see  much  difference.  If  I  am  destitute  and  I  have  a  legal  right  to 
ask  of  the  guardians  to  supply  my  destitution  on  condition  of  making  a  return 
ii)  l  ibour,  I  do  not  think  it  much  matters  whether  that  labour  is  given  me  as 
a  test,  or  as  work  to  be  done,  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  as  work  to  be  done 
because  then  it  is  useful. 

2701.  The  individual  would  prefer  it,  you  mean,  in  that  way? 
The  individual  would. 

2702.  But  L^urely,  putting  it  at  its  extreme,  all  that  the  destitute  person  can 
claim  is  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  whereas  "  wages  "  implies  remuneration  for 
woi  k  done  ? 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  those  wages  should  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient !o  supply  the  necessaries  of  lil'e  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of  the  wages 
that  gives  the  idea  of  n)ore  than  will  keep  the  family  from  destitution. 

2703.  Surely,  wages  are  in  return  for  work  done  according  to  the  value  in 
the  market  between  employer  and  employed.  The  idea  of  a  test  is  not  repay- 
ment for  work  done,  but  a  test,  as  its  name  implies,  is  to  see  whether  the  person 
is  so  destitute  that  he  will  take  work  for  a  bare  subsistence  ? 

But  I  do  nui  exactly  myself  see  the  difference  it  would  make  to  me  if  I  was 
destitute  ;  if  you  gave  me  useful  work,  I  should  like  it  betf  r  ;  but  if  you  made 
me  dig  a  hole  and  fill  it  up  again,  the  difference  to  me  woidd  be  very  little. 

2704.  1  am  rather  glad  thi-?  question  has  come,  because  I  see  that  in  your 
pamphlet,  "The  Workless,  the  Thriftless,  and  the  Wortldess,"  you  say  that  in 
1834  the  Comniissioners  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  condition  of  relief 
i?l)ould  be  that  the  wages  given  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  should  be  below 
the  lowest  current  for  independent  labour  "  ;  could  you  refer  me  to  the  passage, 
because  I  can  find  nothing  about  wages  in  their  rep  )rt  ? 

{  cannot  refer  you  to  the  passage.  I  can  tell  you  where  I  got  it  from  : 
"  Chambers's  Lncyclopsedia,"  on  the  Poor  Law. 

^"jo^.  Not  from  the  original  Report  ? 

No  ;  1  could  not  find  any  original  Report. 

2706.  Of  course,  we  all  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  pauper  shonld  be  less 
elgible  than  that  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  find 
in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Report  any  ground  for  the  theory  that  the 

Poor 
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Poor  Law  authorities  should  find  work  for  wages,  as  distinguished  from  work  as 
a  labour  test  ? 

I  give  the  extract ;  it  is  practically  ai)  ( xtract.  I  had  not  the  original 
before  me,  but  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  should  be  incorrect. 

2707.  In  the  same  passage  you  use  the  expression,  "In  1861  the  C' m- 
missioners  framed  the  rules  which  now  regulate  Poor  Law  Relief"  What  rules 
do  you  refer  to  as  liaviitg  been  promuluated  in  1861  r 

That  is  all  part  of  the  same  extract. 

2708.  I  would  like  you  to  verify  that,  and  to  see  whether  this  version  of  it  is 
not  the  true  one  :  That  the  Pooi-  Law  Commissioners  ceased  to  exist  in  184/  ; 
that  the  Prohibitory  Order  was  issued  in  1844,  and  the  Out-door  Relief  Regula- 
tion Orrler  in  1852.  1  do  not  kn(nv  what  regulations  you  refer  to  as  having 
been  promulgated  in  1861,  because  I  can  find  no  new  legislation,  and  I  am 
rather  anxious  to  find  out  what  it  is  you  l  efer  tu  ? 

I  will  look  it  up,  and  see  if  there  is  any  reference  to  it. 

2709.  A^ain,  further  down  in  the  same  passa<ie,  you  go  on  to  say  that  in 
times  of  exceptional  distress  the  Local  Government  Boai  d  may  permit  ^luardians 
to  employ  men  soliciting  relief  on  public  works.  Now,  1  do  not  quite  know 
what  you  refer  to  there  ? 

As  far  as  1  gather,  it  is  that  they  can  give  u  permission  to  the  guardians  to 
open  public  works. 

2710.  But  under  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order,  the  guardians  can, 
without  any  reference  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  impose  any  labour  test 
they  think  suitable? 

But  they  could  not  pay  wages. 

271 1.  I  do  not  tiiink  there  is  anything  said  about  public  works,  using  them 
in  tiie  form  of  work  for  wages  ? 

I  cannot  point  to  the  original  ;  I  can  only  point  to  the  article  upon  the 
subject.  If  1  understand  you,  the  Local  Government  Board  have  no  power  to 
allow  any  board  of  guardians  to  employ  labour,  except  as  test ;  they  must 
not  pay  any  wages  for  anything  they  do. 

2712.  That  is  so,  L  think.  I  understand  that  your  opinion  is  the  contrary  to 
that ;  that  you  think  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  so  ? 

That  is  my  impression. 

2713.  If  tiiere  was  any  idea  of  that,  and  it  was  ever  carried  into  practice, 
surely  the  first  result  of  that  would  be  to  increase  the  overcrowding,  of  which 
you  so  rightly  condemn  ? 

I  do  not  see  that.  i  he  first  thing  is  that  it  must  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
parish  ;  and  then  the  public  works  would  not  be  in  the  parislj,  but  probably 
some  distance  away  from  it. 

2714.  What  do  vou  mean  by  "  in  the  parish  "  ;  because  people  will  come,  of 
course,  wherever  they  think  they  can  get  work'on  easy  terms  ? 

but  that  would  be  quite  contrary  to  my  view.  I  would  make  them  very  hard 
terms. 

•^715.  How  would  you  enforce  itr 

I  would  have,  for  instance,  a  spade  farm  some  little  distance  away,  with 
sheds,  and  everyone  who  applied  should  do  a  full  amount  of  work  for  the  pay 
he  got. 

2716.  But  you  would  not  do  that  in  frosty  weather  ? 

It  would  be  better  to  dig  it  up  in  frosty  weather  than  to  have  no  work  enforced 
but  it  would  not  be  very  profitable  then,  of  course. 

2717.  But  would  it  be  possible  ? 

1  do  not  know  ;  it  depends  upon  tiie  amount  of  frost ;  but  1  simply  spoke  of 
that,  of  course,  as  one  example.  My  idea  is  entirely  that  all  reHef  should  be  iu 
exchange  for  labour  of  some  sort ;  but  that  if  possible,  and  where  possible,  it  should 
be  wage  work,  but  only  wage  given  for  an  adequate  amount  of  uork. 
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271 S,  How  do  you  distinguish  then  your  proposal  in  principle  from  that 
which  some  men  smuggest  in  these  days,  that  the  State,  either  through  the 
central  Governnient,  or  the  municipality,  is  to  tind  work  for  everybody  who 
wants  it  ? 

At  the  present  time  it  must  find  adequate  sustenance;  and  my  only  argu- 
ment is  that  for  that  adequate  sustenance  there  should  be  adequate  labour 
enforced. 

2719.  But  "adequate  sustenance,"  taking  it  as  it  is  given  in  the  most 
leniently  managtd  workhouse,  is  surely  a  long  way  short  of  tlie  idea  which  has 
eome  into  the  minds  of  people,  that  they  are  to  have  wages  provided  for 
them  ? 

I  think  there  is  rather  a  confusion  either  in  my  mind  or  in  yours  with  regard 
to  the  idea  of  wages.  You  seem  to  think  that  wages  must  be  something  that, 
according  to  the  current  market  value,  is  equivalent  to  the  work  done.  Now, 
my  idea  of  wages  is  simply  this,  that  the  amount  is  indefinite ;  it  may  be 
small  or  lai'ge,  but  it  is  something  that  I  receive  for  something  that  i 
willingly  do. 

2720.  Who  is  to  fix  it  r 

I'he  guardians ;  and  they  only  fix  it  according  to  the  same  remuneration  as 
test  work. 

2721.  When  you  say  the  same  remuneration  as  te^t  work,  surely  you  are 
aware  that  test  work  is  not  remunerated  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but 
that  it  is  simply  given  to  the  man,  and  his  necessities  are  relieved,  because  he 
needs  relief  and  accepts  the  test  work  ;  hut  in  remunerating  him  we  do  liot 
calculate  the  value  of  his  work,  but  the  necessity  of  his  case,  according  to  the 
number  of  children  dependent  on  him  ? 

Would  you  allow  me  to  give  what  is  in  my  mind  ?  Here  is  an  ordinary 
pauper  who  applies,  and  you  put  him  to  break  stones,  and  he  has  got  seven  or 
eight  children  ;  you  give  him  10. s.  a  week  for  that ;  that  is  test  work.  Another 
man,  who  is  of  good  character,  is  a  pauper;  you  take  him  and  set  him  to  paint 
the  workhouse  ;  he  has  got  the  same  number  of  children;  you  pay  him  10 s., 
the  same  amount,  but  that  is  for  labour  ;  that  is  wages. 

2721*.  But  there  may  be  a  stronger  man,  with  two  children  and  a  wife,  and 
a  weaker  man  relatively,  with  six  or  eight  children,  but  the  weaker  man,  who 
perhaps  does  less,  and  is  able  to  do  less,  will  get  a  larger  amount  of  relief? 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  thQ  name;  in  one  case  I  call  it  relief  after  test 
work  ;  in  the  other,  wage  for  labour, 

2722.  What  is  the  advantage  in  your  mind  of  changing  the  name  of  the 
thing  from  test  labour  to  labour  for  wages  r 

Do  not  you  think  yourself  that  if  you  were  a  painter  and  destitute,  and  you 
applied  for  relief,  and  you  were  put  to  break  stones  and  got  10  a  week,  you 
would  feel  it  very  much  harder  than  if  they  set  you  to  paint  the  house  and  gave 
you  10*.  at  the  end  as  a  reward  for  the  labour?  I  mean  that  it  would  not 
degrade  in  the  same  way. 

2723.  I  object  to  the  term  "reward."  My  feeling  about  it  is,  that  if  an 
individual  comes  upon  the  community  for  support,  it  is  the  community  and  not 
the  individual  which  should  dictate  the  way  in  which  that  support  and  assistance 
should  be  given  ;  and  the  moment  you  depart  from  that,  and  entertain  the  idea 
of  reward,  I  am  unable  to  see  any  logical  principle  to  distinguish  your  proposal 
from  that  of  the  State  being  bound  to  supply  work  to  those  who  seek  it ;  and  I 
am  endeavouring  to  get  you  to  give  me  some  standing  ground  ? 

I  give  it  in  that  way.  I  say  it  is  a  question  ot  not  degrading  while  you 
relieve  ;  the  pauper  to  whom  you  give  test- work  is  already,  to  a  certain  extent, 
degraded,  and  therefore  he  takes  the  amount  you  allow  him  for  test-work  as 
relief;  but  the  man  with  a  good  character,  who  works  at  his  own  trade,  or  who 
gives  useful  work  to  you,  though  you  pay  him  no  more,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
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given  you  an  adequate  remuneration,  and  more  perhaps,  for  the  same  amount 
as  you  would  give  under  test-work,  feels  no  degradation,  and  loses  no  self- 
respect. 

2724.  In  the  :^ame  pamphlet,  to  which  I  have  already  made  reference,  you 
express  as  your  opinion  that  "  probably  not  2  per  cent,  of  the  destitute  are 
persons  of  good  character  as  well  as  average  ability  in  their  trades  "? 

Yes. 

2725.  Then  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  small  minority  that  you  embark  in  whai", 
you  will  forgive  me  for  saying,  has  a  dangerously  socialistic  look  ^ibout  it  ? 

For  their  sake,  but  not  only  for  their  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  community 
also.  If  you  only  got  the  community  to  feel  that  the  deserving  poor,  while 
strictly  treated,  were  still  being  considerably  treated,  you  would  iiet  rid  of  this 
vagrancy  and  mendicancy. 

2726.  You  will  not  agree  with  me  then  when  I  say  that  the  relief  of  that 
2  per  cent,  seems  to  me  properly  the  province  of  private  charity,  through  the 
Charity  Organization  Societies  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Poor  Law 
authorities  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  I  disagree  with  you,  but  the  border-line  is  so  near,  as:^ 
betAveen  the  deserving  in  a  state  of  destitution  and  those  just  above  destitution,, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them. 

2727.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  strict  administration- 
of  the  Poor  Law  tended  to  mendicancy  ? 

No,  I  did  not  say  that  at  all,  if  the  relief  is  properly  given  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  think  a  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  would  tend  to  diminish- 
these  cases.  It  is  the  uncertain  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  that  tends  to 
mendicancy. 

2728.  I  was  leading  up  to  another  question  upon  that  part  of  your  evidence 
where  you  said  that  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  on  which  you  had  worked, 
had  greatly  reduced  mendicancy  ;  I  was  wrong,  was  I,  in  saying  that  it  was  a 
district  where  the  Poor  Law  was  strictly  administered  ? 

I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  in  Croydon,  but  I  do  not  renmember  now  how  it  was 
administered. 

2729.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 
Fourteen  years  ago. 

2730.  How  long  were  you  connected  with  tliat  Charity  Organization  Society  ?' 
I  am  still  so. 

2731.  And  are  you,  or  have  you  ever  been,  on  the  Charity  Organization 
Society's  Central  Council  ? 

No  ;  I  have  worked  with  it,  but  have  never  been  on  it. 

2732.  Chairman.^  1  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  wages.  You 
spoke  of  giving  a  painter  10  5.  a  week,  which  was  enough  for  his  support,  as 
being  wages ;  but  a  painter  would  probably  earn  3  5.  a  day  ;  how  coidd  10  5.  a 
week  be  regarded  as  wages  ? 

Because  he  is  out  of  work. 

2733.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  giving  a  man  sufficient  for  his  suste- 
nance and  giving  him  wages  ;  and  you  instance  the  case  of  a  painter  who  earns 
a  great  deal  more  than  10*.  a  week;  I  understand  you  propose  to  give  him 
sustenance  to  the  extent  of  10*.  a  week,  and  then  tell  hira  it  is  wages;  upon 
what  ground  do  you  suppose  he  will  be  deluded  into  the  notion  that  you  have 
given  him  wages? 

In  the  severe  times  I  take  men,  for  example,  on  to  work  in  my  garden ;  I 
limit  their  pay  to  a  certain  amount ;  I  say,  "  Y  ou  can  come  and  work  at  this  ; 
I  do  not  want  this  work  done,  but  rather  than  you  should  be  out  of  work,  1 
will  pay  you  10  *.  a  week ;  as  soon  as  you  can  get  better,  go." 

2734.  You  tell  him  you  give  him  10*.  as  wages,  and  in  point  of  fact  you  give 
(70.)  Q  Q  '  him 
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him  only  sufficient  for  his  actual  sustenance,  and  you  ask  me  to'  believe  that  this 
man  will  believe  that  lie  is  receiving  wages  I  want  to  know  on  what  grounds 
you  expect  liim  to  believi-  that  ? 

Because  he  is  working  at  his  trade. 

2735.  Tlien  what  yon  really  mean  is  this,  that  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
that  each  man  should  be  required  to  give  an  equivalent  of  work  in  the  trade 
which  he  usually  practises 

Yes,  or  some  other  that  wiis  not  used  as  a  mere  test. 

2736.  But  why  should  not  painting  he  a  test  hs  well  as  any  other  Labour  ? 
Because  so  very  few  can  do  it.    l.ookupon  the  test  work  almost  entii-ely  as 

eiihcr  picking  of  oakum  or  breaking  of  stones  ;  I  think  tliose  are  the  two  tests. 

27.37.  Ts  there  any  reason  why  test  work  should  not  be  any  kind  of  work? 

No ;  literally  Sjjeaking,  certainly  not;  but  it  would  make  a  great  diiTeience  to 
a  paintfr  if  you  said,  "  If  you  want  relief,  y  ou  must  come  and  break  stones  "  ffor 
whii  ii  he  is  utterly  incompetent),  or  "  you  may  go  and  paint  this  for  the  same 
amount  of  relief." 

2738.  The  points  upon  which  I  question  you  is  calling  it  "  wages ;  "  they  are 
two  totally  different  things  it  seems  to  me  On  the  one  question  it  may  be 
argued  that  it  is  desirable  to  employ  men  in  labour  suitable  to  th.cm,  or  you  may 
argue  that  you  may  employ  men  upon  preductive  labour;  but  the  other 
question  is  whether  you  shall  call  it  wages  where  you  are  only  paying  a  man  a 
bare  subsistence  ;  and  I  want  to  know  how  vou  can  call  that  wages  ? 

I  should  like  ;i  dictionary  here  to  know  what  the  word  "  wages  "  means  ;  that 
is  the  real  question. 

2739.  Then  supposing  we  were  to  agree,  if  it  were  possible,  to  separate 
the  one  labour  from  the  oth'^r,  and  to  call  one  labour  given  to  wages  and  the 
other  mere  relief,  do  you  think  it  is  the  same  thing  for  the  community  whether 
there  prevails  the  notion  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  wages  and  work  if  he 
chooses,  or  whether  a  man  has  a  right  only  to  susienancer 

I  think  so  long  as  it  is  known  that  the  only  remuneration,  whether  you  call 
wages  or  whatever  you  call  it,  given  by  the  guardians  would  be  sufficient 
adquately  to  relieve  destitution;  that  is  the  point. 

2740.  Then  )ou  would  maintain  that  there  is  some  difference,  and  it  is  nut 
mere  difference  in  words  ?  . 

Yes,  a  difference  in  the  miuds  of  the  people. 

2741.  You  also  said  that  you  thought  it  desirable  that  the  vestry  should  pro- 
vide work  in  very  bad  weather  for  deserving  paupers  ? 

Yes. 

2742.  What  is  your  definition  of  a  deserving  pauper  ? 
A  person  who  has  a  good  character. 

27^13.  'Now,  do  you  think  that  a  man  is  a  deserving  pauper  who  has  earned 
very  large  wages  as  a  bricklayer  or  painter  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and  after- 
w;;rds  comes  upon  the  rates  for  work  to  do  in  the  winter  ? 

Decidedly  undeserving. 

2744^.  But  is  not  that  exactly  the  class  which  would  apply  for  relief  work? 
To  a  great  extent,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  undeserving  class. 

274';.  With  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  administration  in  London,  and  the 
scale  which  you  think  should  be  fixed,  I  think  I  gather  that  you  woidd  like  to 
see  a  minimum  fixed  ? 

Yes. 

•  2746.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  What  you  want,  as  far  as  I  understand,  in  the  case 
ol'  the  deserving  poor,  is  that  the  work  that  they  should  be  set  to  do  should  be 
not  so  much  a  test  as  a  something  done  for  the  payment  that  they  receive " 
Yes. 

2747.  But 
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27.17.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand  why  you  say  that  the  operation  of  the 
Poor  Law  is  a  faikire  in  L  mdoii  ? 

It  is  a  failun-  under  very  gre  tt  stress,  such  as  a  long-continued  frost. 

2748.  But  by  saying-  that  it  is  a  faibire,  do  you  mean  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  destitute? 

In  this  way  :  In  the  case  of  many  boards  of  guardians,  the  opinion  prevails, 
and  I  believe  correctly,  that  the  conditions  of  relief  are  so  hard  that  people  will 
rather  suffer  the  extremity  of  distiess  than  apply  to  them,  and  t!iey  will  beg 
rather. 

2749.  you  explain  the  term  "  conditions  of  relief"  ?  Do  you  moan  the 
tests  which  are  necessary  before  relief  can  be  obtained,  or  the  amoimt  of  relief 
which  is  given  ? 

To  a  eertain  extent  both ;  but,  in  many  cases,  there  is  nothing  but  the  house 
offered.  Now  what  I  would  urge  woidd  be,  that  in  the  case  of  those  njoderately 
deserving  people  (of  course  they  grade  from  very  bad  to  decent  people),  the 
husitaud  himself  might  he  taken  into  the  house,  and  set  to  work,  the  family 
being  kept  outside,  so  as  not  to  break  up  the  home.  The  terrible  thing  is  this, 
if  there  is  a  home  to  break  up,  the  board  of  guardians  may  say,  "  We  will  not 
give  you  any  relief  out  of  the  house  ;  you  must  come  into  the  house." 

2750.  Then  you  think  that  the  house  test,  without  some  modification  such  as 
you  have  suggested,  is  too  severer 

Yes,  it  is  a  cruel  test. 

2751.  Take  the  cases  you  gave  us  at  Battersea  and  Rotherhithe  ;  they  are  not 
cases  that  have  actually  occurred,  as  I  understand? 

Those  cases  are  gatiiered  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Ackworth  (I  think  you  have 
had  them  beibre  you),  in  "  The  Time-,"  giving  the  whole  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  giving  the  different  scales  of  relief  in  the  dif- 
ferent unions.    I  simply  j)icked  out  these  two  as  two  extremes. 

2752.  You  picked  out  these  twu  as  cases  that  might  occur  in  those  two  unions? 
Yes. 

2753.  But  yon  are  not  aware  tiiat  such  cases  did  occur  ? 

I  siiould  take  it  for  granted  that  in  both  these  unions  people  will  have  applied 
for  relief,  and,  if  so,  they  will  have  got  that  scale. 

2754.  May  not  the  su:aller  amount  have  been  given  to  make  up  a  sufficiency 
of  support  to  those  who  already  had  something? 

1  think  that  would  be  illegal. 

2755.  Surely  (;ut-door  relief  is  given  in  that  way  where  a  man  has  something 
from  a  benefit  clnb,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 

I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  only  where  a  person  is  absolutely  destitute  that  Poor 
Law  relief  can  be  given  . 

27';6.  In  putting  my  questions  to  yen  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  that  is  the 
practice  ? 

Then  that  is  not  given  to  the  destitute. 

2557.  If  a  man  has  not  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  from  starving^ 
surely  he  is  destitute - 
Decidedly. 

2758.  Supposing,  in  one  case  out-<loor  rehef  is  administered  in  that  way,  so 
as  to  supplement  slight  but  not  sufficient  existing  resources,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  lay  down,  wonld  it  not,  a  uniform  scale  of  relief? 

I  should  not  think  so.  In  this  way  :  Supposing  we  take  a  man  with  four 
children,  and  say  that  lO.f.  a  week  was  adequate  to  keep  him  from  destitution; 
and  supposing  the  board  of  guardians,  acting  on  the  principle  which  you  speak 
of,  found  he  had  6.y.  from  a  club,  they  wanld  then  give  him  5s.  more  to  make  up 
the  10*.  ;  but  IO5.  would  be  the  am(;unt. 
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2759.  You  are,  under  present  circumstances,  in  fav(mr  of  the  labour  yard,  as 
I  understand  you  ? 

Personally,  but  as  I  said  I  could  not  put  my  theory  against  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  those  guardians  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

2760.  But  I  understand  that  you  consider  the  labour  yard  in  connection  with 
outdoor  or  indoor  relief? 

I  would,  myself,  give  no  outdoor  relief,  but  I  would  use  the  labour  yard  verv 
much  as  Birmingham  uses  its  labour  test  house. 

276 1 .  And  it  is,  as  I  understand  you,  under  those  circumstances  alone  that  you 
would  advocate  it.  I  was  going'  to  ask  you,  do  you  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  ? 

Indirectly.  Not  the  State,  but  the  parishes.  1  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly 
distinguished  that  all  relief  comes  through  the  parish,  and  that  the  State,  as  a 
State,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  parishes  are  bound  to  provide  sustenance, 
and  therefoie  they  would  be  wise  also  to  provide  labour  in  order  to  show  that 
the  sustenance  was  not  got  too  easily, 

2762.  But  I  thought  you  complained  just  now  that  it  was  got  too  hardly  ? 
In  some  parishes,  but  not  by  any  means  in  all.     It  is  this  very  want  of 

uniformity  that  causes  the  diificulty.  A  beggar  applies  to  you  and  you  cannot 
say  whether  he  can,  in  his  particular  parish,  get  relief  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions ;  if  you  knew  he  could  you  would  at  once  say,  "  Go  to  the  parish." 

2763.  Earl  Spencer.']  When  you  talked  of  the  uncertainty  as  shown  by  the 
Rotheihithe  and  Battersea  cases,  you  would  relieve  that  by  giving  relief  indoors, 
not  out  of  doors  ? 

Indoors  not  out  of  doors. 

2764.  And  you  would  consider  that  that  indoor  test  may  be  apphed  more 
severely  or  less  severely,  according  to  whether  you  have  the  man  in  or  the  whole 
family  ? 

Yes,  quite  so.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  is 
very  cruel  to  break  up  the  home,  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  relieve  the  man 
except  by  assisting  through  liis  coming  in  and  requiring"  that  he  did  adequate 
work,  or  at  any  rate  had  a  strong  test,  if  he  was  willing  to  work, 

2765.  Besides  the  Poor  Law  relief,  you  would  have  the  vestries  giving  the 
work,  which  would  not  be  connected  with  the  Pt)or  Law  administration? 

Exactly.   .1  would  have  the  guardians  pass  over  the  deserving  to  the  vestry. 

2766.  Lord  Thrimj.]  I  understand  y(;ur  system  to  be  shortly  this  :  that  you 
say  that  the  workhouse  is  too  harsh  a  test  in  some  cases  ? 

In  some  cases. 

2767.  Therefore  you  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community,  I  do  not  mean  the 
State,  to  do  this  ;  to  find  work  in  all  cases  where  tiie  workhouse  would  be  too 
hard  a  test  ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? 

I  hardly  think  that.  The  workhouse,  test  as  I  understand,  it  is  hreaking  up 
the  home. 

2768  You  object  to  breaking  up  the  home  ;  therefore,  where  you  consider 
the  woi  khouse  test  would  be  too  hard  a  test  from  the  circumstance  of  its  break- 
ing up  the  home  or  from  its  degrading  men,  as  it  would  do,  who  are  men  ot 
good  character,  in  that  case  you  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  communii:y  not  to  give 
a  man  the  workhouse,  but  to  give  him  proper  labour,  not  penal  labour? 

ISot  penal  labour. 

2769.  But  that  is  the  system  ? 
That  is  the  system. 

2770.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochestef\]  The  Chairman  just  now  invited  you  to 
explain  wiiat  you  meant  by  a  deserving  person  applying  for  relief,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  you  would  consider  an  undeserving  person  to  be  one  who 
had  had  high  wages  all  through  the  summer,  had  put  by  nothing,  and  then  had 

come 
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come  upon  the  rates  in  the  winter  ;  in  fact,  to  that  extent  you  would  consider 
"  undeserving-  "  and  "  thriftless  "  as  coincident  expressions  ? 
Yes. 

2771.  I  should  like  to  put  the  Chairman's  question  a  little  further,  and  sup- 
posing by  an  undeserving  person  we  understand  a  man  absolutely  without 
character,  say  a  person  who  had  come  out  c;f  pri?on  a  week  before,  and  supposing 
such  a  person  us  that  goes  for  relief  to  tlie  authorities,  do  you  consider  tliat  the 
authorities  would  be  justified  in  refusing  him  relief,  and  telling  him  to  wait  till 
he  was  deserving  ;  would  the  law  justify  .them  in  that  ? 

No,  iie  would  have  the  ordinary  relief  of  the  destitute  with  the  workhouse 
test. 

2772.  But  if  you  could  would  you  punish  a  person  whom  you  would  consider 
undeserving  by  making  it  possible  for  the  workhouse  autliorities  not  to  give  him 
any  relief  at  all  ? 

No;  destitution,  I  look  upon  it,  must  absolutely  claim  relief.  , 

2773.  As  destitution  ? 
As  destitution. 

2774.  I  wanted  that  quite  clear.  Have  you  in  your  experience  (you  have 
evidently  thought  a  great  deal  about  the  subject)  come  to  any  clear  notion  in 
your  mind  how  thoughtlessness,  which  really  lies  at  the  root  of  much  of  their 
distress  and  misery,  can  be  mended  among  the  English  people  ? 

It  must  be  by  making  the  conditions  of  relief  hard.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
way. 

2775.  By  compelling  economic  habits  of  living  ? 
Yes. 

2776.  And  providence? 
And  providence. 

2777.  And  you  think  in  course  of  time,  perhaps  in  a  generation,  if  people 
suffered  very  much  from  being  refused  relief  except  under  tht;  most  stringent 
circumstances,  that  would  compel  people  to  become  thrifty? 

It  would  help.  I  think  a  ^reat  deal  of  the  thriftlessness  of  the  poor  has  been 
owing  in  the  past  to  the  thriftless  working  of  the  old  Poor  Law. 

2778.  Have  you  any  hope  at  all  from  the  methods  of  education  in  the  School 
Board  schools  that  the  children  taught  in  those  schools  might  be  improved  in 
habits  of  thrift? 

I  think  all  are  helps. 

2779.  you  think  that  it  is  possible,  with  respect  to  the  necessities  of  the 
class  above  the  artizan  and  labouring  class,  ever  to  relieve  them  otherwise  than 
by  quite  private  means  ? 

No. 

2780.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  immigrants  from 
the  country  districts  during  the  last  three  years  has  helped  at  all  to  aggravate 
the  difficulty  of  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  metropolis  : 

I  should  think  it  must  have  done  so,  and  not  only  from  the  country  districts, 
but  the  immigration  of  foreigners. 

2781.  You  know,  I  dare  say,  that  a  Committee  is  sitting  on  that  point? 
I  do. 

2782.  But  I  meant  as  regards  our  own  poor  in  the  rural  districts,  that  as  the 
result  of  agricultural  depression  labourers  are  no  longer  able  to  be  employed, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  come  to  London  in  large  numbers  ;  do  you  think  that  is 
the  case  ? 

I  can  only  refer,  in  reply  to  that  question,  to  one  of  the  questions  given  by 
the  Committee,  of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  the  reply  was,  "  Undoubtedly,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  the  young  labourer  from  the  country  displaced 
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the  older  labourers  who  were  getting  a  little  worn  out,  especially  in  the 
docks." 

278J.  And  do  yo!i  think  that  this  immigration  has  been  jioing-  on  during  the 
last  three  months  r 
I  doubt  it. 

2784.  The  class  of  agricultural  labourer  would  hardly  take  the  place  of 
trained  dock  labourers,  would  he,  because  that  is  a  special  class  of  work  ? 

Not  the  ordinary  dock  labourer  s  work  ;  there  are  different  kinds  of  dock 
labourers;  there  are  stevedores  and  others  who  aie  skilled,  but  the  greater 
number  of  them  simply  move  heavy  thing?:,  which  anybody  can  do. 

2785.  Do  you  think  that  during  the  winters  of  1884-85  and  1885-86  that 
great  number  did  help  to  aggravate  the  burden  of  the  Poor  Law  in  London  ? 

Yes. 

27S6.  Lord  ThringP\  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  this? 

No,  only  replies  made  to  our  inquiries  in  the  Mansion  House  Council. 

27b7.  Chairman.'^  But  inasmuch  as  the  Poor  Lau  Returns  show  that  there  is 
no  serious  increase,  if  any  increase  at  all,  of  pauperism  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  why  do  you  suppose  so  many  persons  come  in  from  those  districts 
into  London  ? 

Simply  fiom  the  replies  that  were  made  and  from  conversations  with  a  good 
many  of  the  poor  themselves  as  to  the  reason  of  their  being  in  distress. 

2788.  There  are  a  great  many,  of  course,  come  into  London  in  all  times,  but 
do  you  think  tliat  the  cause  really  existed  to  the  extent  that  these  people  repre- 
sented ;  was  it  not  rather  an  excuse  for  their  own  want  of  employnicnt  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  it  did  exist  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  very  difficult  in  a 
place  like  London  to  state  the  extent. 

2789.  Earl  of  Strafford.~\  Do  you  think,  during  the  past  winter,  that  immigra- 
tion has  continued  r 

I  shoidd  not  like  to  say  ;  I  have  simply  an  impression  ;  my  impression  is  that 
it  is  not  so  great. 

2790.  Chairman?!^  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  more  explanation  about  the 
question  ot' families;  I  think  1  rather  misunder-tood  you  as  to  the  evils  arising 
from  large  lauiilies  ;  I  gather  that  you  do  not  oltject  to  early  marriages? 

I  strongly  advocate  early  marriages,  if  any  means  can  be  contrived  by  which 
young  people  can  be  married  without  probable  ruin  to  themselves  through  the 
over-production  of  children. 

2791.  Have  you  considered  whether  there  are  any  such  means  r 

I  think  I  replied  to  that  hefore  ;  1  said  that  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
ventilated. 

2702.  I  do  not  like  to  press  you  much  further,  but  you  will  see  that  it  leaves 
the  matter  in  rather  an  unsatisfactory  position  to  say  that  yon  regard  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  povei  ty  to  be  the  over-production  of  children,  that  you 
are  in  favour,  on  the  wliole,  of  early  marriages,  but  you  do  not  see  your  way 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  any  practical  means  ? 

If  yoii  ish  really  for  what  is  in  the  bottom  of  my  mind,  I  believe  it  is  a  doctor's 
question,  a  physical  question. 

2793.  I'  arl  of  Aberdeen^  I  gathered  that  you  wished  to  suggest  that  it  was 
very  desirable  that  this  question  should  lie  thought  over,  and,  if  necessary, 
discussed  under  proper  conditions  by  experienced  people  ? 

Yes. 

2794.  You  do  not  come  h<  re  with  the  view  of  suggesting  any  theories  which 
you  have  }ourself  formed  ? 

No. 

2795.  You  consider  the  whole  question  as  one  of  difficulty  and  dehcacy  ? 

A  moral  and  physical  question  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  the  most  delicate 

and 
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and  careful  way,  but  at  present  I  do  not  think  there  is  sufficient  light  thrown 
upon  it  for  anyone  to  foi  m  a  conclusion. 

2796.  Therefore  your  remarks  only  refer  to  the  grt^at  importance  of  ventila- 
ting the  question  wirhout  iniJicating  any  particular  view  of  your  own  ? 

There  is  an  evil,  and  1  cannot  believe  but  what  there  is  a  proper  cure  for  it, 
but  I  do  not  see  any  way. 

2797.  Reference  was  made  to  the  Charity  Organization  Societies ;  you 
did  not,  T  understand,  indicate  any  disjjaragement  of  the  work  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Societies  in  general  ? 

Certainly  not;  I  think  they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  an  immense  deal  ;  I 
only  said  that  one  poi  tion  of  their  work,  I  thought,  which  absorbed  a  great  deal 
of  their  attention,  belonged  to  the  Poor  Law.  There  would  be  still  plenty  of 
room  for  them  in  other  parts  of  their  work. 

2798.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  not  been  able  to  refer  to  an  actual 
copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834  ;  that  may  have 
been  owin;j;  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  for  a  long  tiuie  out  of  print  ? 

I  did  not  know  where  to  get  one. 

2799.  You.  were  not  aware,  perhaps,  ti  at  it  was  out  of  print,  and  was  only 
recently  reprinted  ? 

1  sought  for  the  information  I  wanted  in  the  best  encyclopseJias,  as  they 
generally  give  the  best  information. 

2800.  As  to  the  too  threat  severity  in  connection  with  the  conditions  under 
which  relief  is  given,  I  suppose  you  might  say  that  what  might  in  one  case 
relieve,  would  in  another  case  be  severe  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  as  for  instance,  if  a  person  had  a  decent  home,  to  break  it  up 
might  be  severe  ;  whei  eas  if  he  had  a  very  bad  home,  a  wretched  place,  it  unght 
be  quite  right  to  break  it  up. 

2801.  Generally  speaking,  you  vrould  like  to  see  discrimination  and  classifi- 
cation r 

Yes. 

2802.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  A^s  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  definite 
particulars  aliout  the  conditions  under  which  2  s.  Ad.  was  uTrinted  at  Rotherhithe 
and  b  s.  6  d.  at  Battersea  under  the  same  conditions,  could  you  furnish  me  with 
the  pamphlet  in  which  you  saw  rhat  ? 

Yes,  I  will  find  it. 

2803.  Chairman.']  You  will  let  us  have  the  reference  ? 

I  believe  I  have  the  paper  myself ;  if  not  I  will  find  out  where  it  came  from, 

2804.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  As  a  uniform  scale  of  relief  after  labour  test, 
either  5  s.  6  d.  or  2  s.  4  d.  would  be  open  to  the  remark  tliat  they  might  be  or 
probably  would  be  extremely  inadequate  if  they  were  a  man's  whole  support  ? 

Five  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  single  man  would  be,  I  suppose,  ample. 

2805.  The  scale  is  for  a  single  man,  you  are  sure? 
Yes. 

2806.  Are  there  any  other  instances  you  wish  to  give  of  the  great  want  of 
uniformity  of  which  you  complain  ? 

No  ;  I  think  I  give  them  in  that  little  book  you  refer  to,  but  they  are  all 
given  in  the  different  parishes  in  this  pamphlet.  Might  1  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  very  valuable  if  a  small  code  of  the  Poor  Law  was  printed,  so  that 
both  the  guardians  and  the  public  themselves  might  know  exactly  what  their 
different  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  were. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JAMES  CORRY  SHERRARD,  having  been  called  in ; 
is  Examined,  as  follows : 

2807.  'E.d,T\o\'  Aberdeen.']  Are  you  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  of  the 
Paddiiigton  Union  r 

I  am. 

2808.  You  have,  I  believe,  for  a  number  of  years  paid  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  Poor  Law 
relief  and  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? 

I  have.  My  experience  extends  over  a  period  of  more  than  30  years  with 
some  interruptions,  and  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  matter, 
and  latterly  in  Paddington  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  and  a  very  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  for  some  time  now. 

2809.  Apart  from  your  official  position  as  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  have  you 
personally  gone  a  great  deal  amongst  the  poor  as  district  visitor  or  connected 
with  ragged  schools  and  so  forth  ? 

Yes,  I  have  superintended  the  Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  School  in  Clerkenwell 
now  for  12  year? ;  and  during  those  12  years  that  school  has  taken  the  largest 
number  of  prizes  for  good  conduct  and  long  service  of  any  school  in  London ; 
eight  times  out  of  the  12  years.  I  may  also  say  that  I  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Sumy  Girls'  Reformatory  at  Clapham  for  ovei'  five  years,  and 
in  that  capacity  I  had  a  large  experience  amongst  the  young  women,  training 
them  and  educating  them;  and  I  should  like  to  say  something  upon  that 
question  presently  if  I  am  permitted. 

'-?8]0.  Before  we  go  to  that  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion  on  the  question  of 
out-door  relief  ? 

1  think  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  as  regards  the  admin- 
istration of  out-door  relief.  In  my  judgment  indiscriminate  (mt-door  relief,  or 
anything  approaching  to  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms  possible,  as  it  impoverishes  and  degiades  the  recipients 
and  is  doing  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  I  may 
say  this :  that  I  think  if  you  desired  to  manufacture  paupers  you  could  not  do 
a  better  thing  than  adopt  a  sysieni  of  indiscriminate  out-door  lelief ;  on  the 
other  hand  I  feel  that  out-door  relief  Vv'isely  and  carefully  administered  may  be, 
and  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  j^oor,  and  a  great  economy  to  the  ratepayers. 

2811.  In  what  sense  do  you  regard  such  an  administration  as  an  economy 
to  the  ratepayers  ? 

If  each  case  is  investigated  by  itself  and  decided  on  its  merits,  then  you  only 
reward  persons  of  a  deserving  character  by  giving  them  out-door  relief.  As 
regards  the  saving  to  the  ratepayers,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  first  in  a  few 
figures  show  what  I  mean.  In  the  Parish  of  Paddington  the  out-door  relief 
for  the  year  ending  Lady-day  1888  came  to  1,713 Qs.  11  d.  The  permanent 
cases  upon  the  list  were  :  men  12,  women  158,  children  70,  making  a  total  of 
240  ;  and  the  temporary  cases  relieved  through  illness,  accidents,  and  so  on, 
were  :  njen  18,  women  19,  children  27,  or  a  total  of  64  ;  making  a  grand  total 
of  304.  There  are  30  men  altogether,  177  women,  and  97  children.  If  we  take 
207  adults,  with  the  97  children,  that  makes  304,  and  the  cost  1,713  /. ;  that  gives 
bl.  12  5.  8  </.  per  child  per  annum,  or  2  s.  2d.  per  week.  Then  those  207 
adults  mean  180  families,  for  there  are  only  three  of  them  single  men;  there 
are  27  married  couples;  180  families  cost,  each  family,  9/.  10  4  d.  per 
annum,  or  3  5.  8  d.  per  week,  that  is  per  family.  Now  if  they  were  forced  into 
the  house  the  207  adults  would  cost  8  d.  each,  including  the  establishment 
charges,  coming  to,  for  the  52  weeks,  4,373  I. ;  and  then  97  children  at  a  cost 
of  31  1.  Is.  Ad.  in  the  district  school  would  come  to  3,011  /•,  making  a  total 
of  7=384  I.  That,  compared  with  1,713  I.,  will  give  your  Lordships  a  notion  of 
what  the  saving  may  be  and  is  at  present  in  tbe  Parish  of  Paddington.  And 
of  those  women  I  may  say  that  there  are  12  widows  with  31  childi  en,  and  those 
12  widows  receive  3  /.  16  s,  6  d.  per  week,  or  about  2^.  Q  d.  per  week  each  child  ; 
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SO  that  each  child  costs  the  parish  2  s.  6  d. ;  whereas,  if  it  were  boarded 
out  it  would  cost  5s,  and  at  a  school  it  would  cost  12s.  Those  are 
the  grounds  upon  which  1  say  the  out-donr  relief  system  in  the  parish  of  Pad- 
dington  makes  a  great  economy  to  the  ratepayers,  and  does  a  vast  deal  ot  good 
to  the  recipients.  On  that  question,  perhaps,  you  will  let  me  refer  to,  a?  I 
I  think,  an  interesting  return  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  with  regard  to  the 
out-door  relief  in  Paddington.  The  truth  is  the  success  or  failure  of  out-door 
relief,  in  my  judgment,  depends  entirely  upon  the  board  of  guardians  who 
administer  it ;  if  they  are  careful  and  wise,  and  thoroughly  investigate  the 
cases,  then  1  say  that  there  can  be  very  few  abuses  in  the  system  of  out-door 
relief;  but  if  you  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  out-door  relief  given  in  Paddington 
20  years  ago,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  all  the  fiizures,  Imt  with  those  for 
two  years.  In  the  year  1873  the  out-door  relief  in  Paddington  came  to  11,571  l-, 
and  at  that  time  the  population  was  96,784.  The  out-door  relief  for  the  year 
just  closed,  with  120,000  estimated  population,  has  reached  1,713/.  6  s.  lid. 
Therefore  you  see,  notwithstanding"  the  increase  of  population,  that  we  have 
reduced  the  out-door  relief  from,  in  1873,  the  greatest  amount,  11,571  I.,  down 
to  1,713/.  Now  we  will  take  the  decade  from  1869  to  1878.  The  gross 
amount  of  out-door  relief  administered  in  Paddington  during  those  years  vvas 
87,543  /.  II  s.  8  d.  ;  and  then  for  the  decade  from  1879  to  1888,  inclusive,  we 
have  23,303  /.  2  5.  4  d.  So  that  your  Lordships  will  see  what  the  change  in  the 
administration  has  been,  and  how  good  management  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  out-door  relief  by  that  amount.  Now  you  will  probahly  ask  me,  if,  having 
reduced  the  out-door  relief  to  that  small  sum,  there  is  a  commensurate  increase 
of  the  indoor  inmates  ;  and  that  is  not  so.  Making  allowance  for  the  20  per 
cent,  inci'ease  of  j)opulation,  in  point  of  fact,  1  may  sa}'^  they  are  pretty  nearly 
practically  the  same  ;  for  here  we  will  take  the  year  1877-  There  were  then 
562  inmates  in  the  workhouse. 

2812.  Cliairmau.~\  "What  time  of  the  year  was  that? 

That  is,  taking  the  average  all  through.  But  I  do  not  find  that  there  has 
been  a  commensurate  increase  by  any  means  in  the  indoor  proportion. 

2813.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  r 

I  will  take  1885  ;  I  must  take  1885,  for  this  reason,  that  our  infirmary  was 
opened  tlie  following  year,  and  that  has  totally  deranged  the  whole  calculation. 
I  will  therefore  take  1885  ;  the  number  of  inmates  then  was  662.  and  it  happens 
that  in  1877  there  were  562  inmntes,  and  the  population  then  was  96,000,  and 
now  it  is  120,000,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  year  1885. 

2814.  Can  you  tell  us,  between  1877  and  1885,  whether  there  was  at  any 
time  any  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  ? 

No,  there  was  not.  The  figures  are  562  inmates  in  1877;  562  in  1878; 
609  in  1879;  598  in  1880  ;  592  in  1881 ;  608  in  1882 ;  658  in  1883  ;  673  in 
1884  ;  662  in  1885;  and  then  comes  the  infirmary,  and  that  has  entirely  dis- 
arranged the  whole  thing. 

2815.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  But  taking  into  account  the  increase  of  population, 
how  will  the  figures  compare  between  1877  and  1885? 

Taking  that  view  of  the  case,  if  you  allow  the  20  per  cent.,  adding  on  20  per 
cent,  to  562,  makes  662  ;  it  is  practically  the  same.  So,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
number  of  indoor  paupers  has  not  practically  seriously  increased  at  all,  owing 
to  the  diminution  of  out- door  relief. 

2816.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  apparent  decrease  of  jjauperism  in 
Paddington  ? 

I  attribute  it  entirely  1  may  say,  to  the  careful  and  faithful  management  of 
the  guardians,  because  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  Paddington  never  give  out- 
door relief  until  they  have  first  thoroughly  investigated  the  case  itself,  and 
decided  it  upon  its  merits  ;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  whatever  as  to  the 
character  of  the  person  apjilying,  a  guardian  goes  himself,  or  herself,  and  inves- 
tigates the  case,  and  reports  the  result. 

2S17.  Chairman.']  Is  it  in  any  way,  in  your  opinion,  attributable  to  your 
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having  offered  the  alternative  of  the  house  more  frequently  than  you  did 
before  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  it.  is.  We  offer  the  alternative  of  the  house  less  frequently 
than  we  did  before.  When  I  joined  the  board  of  guardians  four  or  five  years 
ago,  the  invariable  rule  was  to  offer  e/ery  applicant  the  tt-st  of  the  house  ;  but 
now  that  is  not  the  case. 

2818.  But  then  if  four  or  five  years  ago  you  pursued  that  plan,  would  it  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  it  was  probably  tliat  constant  offering  of  the 
house  that  produced  thar  large  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pauperism  ? 

No  ;  I  should  nor  think  that  had  produced  it,  because  there  has  been  plenty 
of  time  since  then  to  recover  from  that  effect.  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
management  which  has  been  adopted,  and  to  the  care  taken  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law. 

2819.  Tliat  will  l)e  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  gather  from 
you  that  there  did  come  a  time  when  the  guardians  did  constantly  offer  the 
alternative  of  the  house? 

Yes. 

2820.  And  it  appears  also  that  ihat  coincided  with  a  large  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  pauperism? 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  be^an  about  that  period  to  decline. 

2821.  'I'hen  might  I  not  possibly  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  breaking  the 
neck  of  this  very  large  amount  of  pauperism  v^as  due  to  the  offer  of  the 
house,  and  that  the  subsequent  good  administration  has  maintained  that 
reduction  so  gained  ? 

It  was  due  to  the  knowledge  which  people  got  that  this  Board,  or  the  late 
Board,  would  do  uhat  was  right,  and  give  tliem  out-door  rehef  or  in-door  relief, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  appears  to  me  now  tliat  people 
are  satisfied,  and  that  they  think  justice  is  done,  anri  that  there  is  not  that 
indiscriminate  rehef  that  was  given.  I  will  read  the  figures  of  out-door  relief. 
In  1869  they  gave  8,146/.  (it  was  practically  indiscriminate  all  those  years); 
in  18/0  they  gave  9,479  /. ;  in  1871  they  gave  9,900  /. ;  in  1872..  11,613  ;  in 
1873,  11,570  /.  ;  then  in  1874  it  dropped  suddenly  by  2,000 

2822.  Eail  of  Aberdeen.']  Was  that  when  the  guardians  began  to  offer  the 
house  so  freely  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  house  was  freely  offej  ed  them  ;  I  think  not.  I  think 
the  ratepayers  rather  made  a  disturbance  about,  it.  '1  hey  were  rather  alarmed, 
seeing  the  amount  going  on  increasing.  No,  i  do  not  think  the  house  was 
freely  offered  at  that  ];eriod.  The  house  began  to  be  freely  offered,  as  far  as 
I  can  understand,  about  the  year  1880  or  1881  ;  it  dropped  then  suddenly, 

2823.  The  ratepayers  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  guardians,  you 
believe  ? 

Yes,  so  I  am  told  ;  I  was  not  a  guardian  ;  but  the  ratepayers,  I  understand, 
did  bring  a  pressuie  tu  bear  when  they  found  the  out-door  relief  becoming  so 
frightfully  burdensome. 

'2^24.  In  your  experience,  are  the  ratepayers,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  apt 
to  look  with  favour  upon  a  considerable  amount  of  out-door  relief? 

I  think  they  do.  I  think  you  are  a  more  popular  guardian  if  you  advocate 
out-door  relief. 

2825.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? 

To  a  general  feeling  of  humanity  ;  they  think  poor  people  ought  to  have 
someihing  if  they  are  in  disiress  ;  it  is  a  mistaken  feeling,  but  still  it  does  exist 
to  a  large  extent ;  I  can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

2826.  You  do  not  think  the  question  of  wages  comes  in  ? 

No,  not  in  Paddington.    I  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  that  is  so. 

2827.  You  have  referred  incidentally  to  district  schools ;  what  is  the  practice 
in  Paddington  in  regard  to  the  district  schools  ? 

With 
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Wirh  regard  to  the  district  schools,  the  parish  of  Paddington  is  not  in 
favour  of  district  schools;  they  do  not  think  the  district  schools  the  best  way 
of  training  children.  I  very  much  prefer  reading  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  guardi  ms,  which  will  explain  better  than  I  can  do,  perhaps,  what 
their  view  is  :  "  As  regards  the  best  manner  of  deahng  with  pauper  children, 
the  guardians  consider,  (l)  That  deserted  children  and  orphans  should  be  either 
emigrated  or  boarded-out,  and  th;^y  greatly  regret  that  they  are  by  law  pre- 
cluded from  deahng  with  other  children  in  like  manner;  (2)  That  the  children 
of  vicious  parents,  or  of  parents  who  have  shown  themselves  unmindful  of 
their  duties  towards  their  children,  or  who  are  unable  to  fulfil  them,  should  be 
brought  up  in  small  country  homes,  under  the  control  of  the  guardians  con- 
taining not  more  than  20  children  each,  and,  if  found  convenient,  should  be 
educated  at  the  villa'^e  school  ;  (3)  That  the  cases  of  children  of  parents  of 
guod  repute  should  be  specially  considered,  in  order  that,  if  advisable,  the 
parents  should  be  constituted  the  children's  guardians,  and  a  weekly  sum 
allowed,  sufficient,  with  the  parents'  earnings,  to  enable  the  children  to  be 
properly  brought  up.  As  reuards  this  last  class  of  cases,  the  guardians  recognise 
that  the  action  proposed  would  have  to  be  carefully  watched,  and  only  agreed 
upon  after  thorough  inquiry;  but  they  believe  that  such  methods  of  dealing 
with  their  pauper  children  will  be  more  economical  as  well  as  more  effective 
than  the  present  system."  Then,  with  regard  to  then-  opinion  of  the  Ashford 
Schools,  I  may  read  this  resolution  ;  I  am  bound  to  say  that  all  the  guardians 
have  not  the  same  very  strong  objection  that  I  have  to  the  district  schools, 
but  here  they  passed  a  resolution  on  the  13th  May  1885,  as  follows  :  "  Re- 
solved that  an  advertisement  be  inserted  in  '  The  Metropolitan'  to  the  effect 
that  the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  are  desirous  of  receiving  communi- 
cations from  boards  of  guardians  who  requii'e  school  accommodation.  And  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  be  informed  accordingly,  and  requested  to  make 
an  equitable  proportion  of  school  places  bets\een  the  Unions  of  Fulham  and  St. 
George,  Hanover  Square,  and  the  parish  of  Paddington,  in  order  that  the  guardians 
may  estimate  the  value  of  the  property  they  have  to  dispose  of."  So  the  Padding- 
ton guardians  were  at  that  time,  and  they  are  still  anxious  to  part  with  their 
interest  in  these  schools  if  they  could  get  anything  like  a  fair  equivalent. 

^^8-28.  On  what  ground  do  you  think  the  district  schools  are  not  desirable  ? 

I  think  the  district  schools  are  to  be  condemned  as  a  principle,  becau-e  I 
find  that  the  children  turned  out  of  tliose  schools  are  for  the  most  part  wanting 
in  intelligence.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
but  as  a  rule  (and  I  take  a  great  d'::'al  of  trouble  to  investigate  every  case  that 
comes  before  me),  I  find  that  they  are  dull,  and  that  they  are  wanting  in  intel- 
ligence, and  that  they  have  no  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  life  ;  that  they 
are  brought  up  together  in  large  masses,  and  they  have  no  practical  training, 
therefore  they  have  no  self-reliance,  and  are  not  fitted  to  battle  with  the  outside 
world  at  all.  And  it  is  especially  bad  for  the  girls;  I  have  foinid  that  the  girls 
really  are  helpless.  If  we  get  situations  for  them,  or  the  Board  gets  situations 
for  them,  they  do  not  keep  them  ;  they  know  nothing,  and  the  mistresses  are 
dissatisfied  and  they  get  discharged,  and  then  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  go 
wrong.  But,  I  think,  re;jlly  the  district  schools  are,  first  of  all,  under  trij^le 
management;  we  have  three  boards,  St.  George,  Paddingt(m,  and  Fulham, 
and  they  all  have  representatives  on  that  board ;  and  under  that  triple 
management  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  succeed,  because  the  parish  ot  Fulham, 
for  instance,  is  totally  different  from  us;  they  like  these  schools  very  much  and 
they  send  the  complement  which  we  fail  to  send  ;  we  send  as  few  children  to 
the  Ashford  Schools  as  it  is  possible ;  we  board  out  all  the  children  who  are 
orphans  or  deserted  at  once  ;  and  with  regard  to  other  child l  en  that  we  w^ish 
to  deal  with,  if  the  parents  are  respectable  and  industrious  and  at  all  able  to 
manage  them,  we  supplement  their  earnings,  and  induce  them  to  keep  the 
children  at  hon>e  ;  and  that  1  hold  to  be  decidedly  the  best  system  of  managing 
children  if"  you  can  do  it,  because  they  learn  to  work  while  they  are  young.  I 
am  a  great  advocate  for  teaching  to  work.  I  hold  that  a  boy  or  girl  that  has  not 
learned  to  work  before  12  years  of  age  will  never  work ;  and  1  found  in  the 
Surrey  Girls'   Reformatory  almost  invariably  that  when  those   girls  came 
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into  tlie  reformatory  they  detested  work,  but  after  perseverance  for  a  year 
or  two  these  girJs  were  ?o  amenable  to  good  influences  that  they  really  showed 
such  a  desire  that  they  vied  with  each  other  who  .'-hould  i^ethe  most  industrious, 
and  they  got  up  in  the  mnining  at  five  o'clock  and  were  ready  at  the  doors, 
when  they  were  unlocked,  to  come  down  to  the  laundry  ;  and  the  consequence 
was. that  we  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  gettino:  excellent  places  for  these  girls  ; 
and  1  never  allowed  a  girl  to  go  for  less  than  8  and  we  Ijave  got  as  much  as 
12 straight  out  of  the  reformatory  for  those  girls;  and  they  liked  work  for 
work's  sake,  which  is  not  the  character  I  can  give  of  the  adult  population.  I 
happen  to  be  chairuian  of  t!)e  visiting  magistrates  at  Wandsworth  Prison  now, 
and  1  find  that  the  dislike  of  work  is  steadily,  1  am  afraid,  increasing,  and  there- 
fore I  think  everything  should  be  done  to  encourage  the  young  particularly,  to 
love  work  and  to  work. 

2829.  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  see  larger  powers  given  to  the 
guardians  by  law  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  pauper  children,  not  only  those 
orphans  or  deserted  ? 

Ves  ;  I  think  that,  the  guardians  are  very  much  hampered  by  some  regula- 
tions of  the  Local  Government  Board.  For  instance,  we  cannot  now  board  out 
any  child  undei'  two  or  over  10  years  uf  age  ;  we  find  that  lo  he  attended  with 
very  great  inconvenience,  and  1  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think  the  children  ought 
to  Ibe  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  country,  and  why  they  should  be 
kept  for  two  years  under  bad  influences  and  in  a  bad  atmosphere,  I  cannot 
understand.  As  to  the  age  of  10,  it  often  happens  that  you  want  to  put  brothers 
together;  if  the  one  brother  happens  to  be  just  over  10,  you  have  to  separate 
tiie  brothers  ;  that,  we  consider,  we  ought  to  have  some  discretionary  power 
about.  Also  as  regards  the  payment;  we  can  only  pay  now  5  s.,  in  the  gross, 
for  every  child.  It  so  happened  that  a  girl  was  returned  to  the  workhouse  here 
a  few  weeks  ago,  for  theft ;  they  found  her  unmanageable  in  the  North  of 
England  ;  and  to  deal  with  that  girl  we  got  a  lady  down  in  Essex  who  agreed 
to  take  the  girl  and  put  her  into  a  home,  with  the  result  that  we  have  to  pay  for 
her  6  s.  instead  of  5  s.  To  get  that  extra  shilling  the  chairman  and  myself  con- 
tributed each  half  in  order  to  save  her.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  dis- 
cretionary power ;  if  we  are  competent  to  deal  with  these  children  we  think 
we  should  not  be  tied  down  to  an  exact  figure,  in  those  particular  cases, 
of  5  s. 

2830.  Still,  upon  the  question  of  children,  do  you  think  anything  can  be 
done  in  regard  to  those  unfortunate  children  who  are  employed  by  parents  or 
by  supposititious  parents  to  sing  in  the  streets  and  so  forth  r 

1  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  those 
parents  on  conviciion  should  forfeit  their  claim  on  their  children,  and  that  the 
board  of  guardians  should  take  possession  of  them  with  a  view  to  boarding  out 
and  emigration  subsequently.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  iuiportant  improvement 
in  the  Pcor  Law  if  without  those  (;hildren  being  taken  before  a  magistrate  on 
the  conviction  of  a  parent  for  singing  in  the  street  and  begging  and  so  on,  the 
hoard  of  guai  dians  could  at  once  be  placed  in  loco  parentis,  and  be  enabled  to 
deal  with  them  by  sending  them  to  an  industrial  home  and  getting  them  clean 
away  from  the  influence  of  these  parents  ;  for  your  Lordships  know  very  well 
that  these  degraded  [parents  use  these  schools  and  conveniences  just  for  the 
purpose  of  training  their  children,  and  the  moment  they  become  uf  an  age  to 
earn  money  they  take  them  out  and  use  thetn  for  all  sorts  of  bad  purposes. 

283 '.  Do  you  think  that  the  labouring  classes  are  in  the  main  suffering  much 
the  same  privation  now  as  in  former  years,  or  has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  poverty  ? 

1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  say  that  there  has.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  formed  in  Paddington  this  last  winter  for  the  purpose  ot  helping  the  un- 
employed, and  1  sat  on  that  committee  for  three  months,  almost  every  moment 
I  had  to  spare,  and  1  had  an  opportunity  of  lesling  and  really  searching  out 
and  knowing  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  it  was  most  de- 
plorable,   i  must  confess  that  it  was  difficult  sometimes  to  sit  there  and  hear 
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these  tales  of  misery  and  destitution  which  came  Ijefore  us ;  it  was  absolutely 
incredible  that  in  a  rich  metropolis  like  this  we  should  have  such  a  number  of 
persons  not  only  out  of  employment  but  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation,  having 
in  many  cases  pawned  their  shet  ts  and  their  blankets,  and  those  people  deserving 
people  ;  and  during  that  investigation  1  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  these  persons,  the  young  parents  who  many  times  came  before  us 
with  their  children  in  a  starving  condition.  I  asked  a  great  many  questions,  and 
I  quite  satisfied  myself  that  the  most  destitute  cases  that  came  before  our  com- 
mittee were  those  of  persons  who  had  married  at  the  ages  of  16,  17,  und  18, 
without  any  sort  of  prospect  or  means  of  maintaining  their  progeny,  and  iliese 
persons  were  in  the  most  destitute  condition  ul  all,  and  a  great  number  of  these 
persons  came  before  me. 

2832.  Had  these  people  usually  applied  already  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ? 
Hardly  any  of  them. 

2833.  What  was  their  reason  for  not  applying  ? 

They  would  rather  die,  they  said,  than  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  many  of  them 
were  absolutely  starving,  and  yet  they  did  not  go  to  the  workhouse. 

2834.  Chairman.]  Did  any  of  them  starve? 
That  I  cannot  say. 

2835.  You  stated  that  they  said  they  were  absolutely  starving? 
So  they  were. 

2836.  But  is  that  possible:  is  it  possible  that  they  could  be  actually 
starving  and  without  there  having  been  deaths  from  starvation  to  a  large 
extent.  The  number  of  such  deaths,  I  think,  reported  in  the  metropolis  last 
year  was  32.  If  there  had  been  this  widespread,  absolute  destitution,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  32  would  have  been  the  outside  number? 

When  these  people  came  before  us  and  we  gave  them  bread,  they  accepted 
it  most  greedily,  and  were  only  too  thankful  to  get  it. 

2837.  But  do  you  believe  that  if  these  people  did  not  receive  the  relief 
which  you  say  they  got  from  other  sources,  they  would  have  starved  sooner  than 
go  ti)  the  workhouse^ 

They  said  so. 

2838.  What  is  your  opinion  ? 

That  rather  than  have  gone  to  the  workhouse  they  would  have  died.  Tliey 
absolutely  pawned  their  wedding  rings  and  their  sheets;  and  1  personally  saw 
their  homes. 

2839.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there  should  be  such 
a  feeling  amongst  the  poorer  population,  that  they  would  resort  to  every  pos^;ible 
means  rather  than  put  themselves  on  the  rates  ? 

I  encournge  them  at  all  times  to  avoid  going  to  the  board  of  guardians;  my 
advice  to  them  is,  Maintain  your  independence  and  do  not  go  to  the  board  of 
guardians." 

2840.  Then  what  was  there  to  deplore  except  the  poverty  of  the  people  ? 
That  is  all  I  do  deplore. 

2841-  Earl  Aberdeen.]  I  understand  that  your  answer  was  given  to  show 
that  the  statement  of  poverty  was  not  really  based  on  sentimental  grounds, 
but  a  matter  of  fact  in  your  own  personal  knowledge. 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean  to  convey ;  I  convey  nothing  more  than  that,  that 
the  actual  physical  suffering  was  what  I  say,  because  other  gentlemen  sat  there 
as  I  did,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  something  they  could  scarcely  have 
believed. 

2842.  Chairman.']  But  looking  to  the  state  of  things  which  you  describe,  do 
you  consider  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  in  Paddington  is  sufficient  to 
deal  with  the  destitution  ? 

I  do,  quite  sufficient ;  we  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  Paddington  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.    Every  case  that  comes  before 
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the  board  is  dealt  with  and  we  have  no  difficulty  whatever,  and  no  complaint 
whatever;  but  there  are  a  diss  of  persons,  and  I  think  a  deserving  cluss  of 
persons,  who  will  not  go  to  the  board  of  guardians  ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  cases 
of  death  where  they  wo(iM  not  go  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  they  slowly 
starved,  and  I  have  known  women  for  years  slowly  starving  and  who  died 
ultimately. 

2843-  Wilh  regard  to  those  cases  with  which  you  yourself  are  personally 
acquainted,  do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  altered  in  any  M'ay,  or  that 
it  is  sufficient  as  it  sta'  ds  to  meet  all  reasonrible  cases,  and  that  no  further  steps 
ate  necessary  to  prevent  such  occurrences  :is  you  have  described? 

I  think  the  Poor  Law  is  an  admirable  law,  and  I  want  to  see  no  alteration 
whatever,  except  in  a  few  details  giving  more  power  to  the  guardians  of  dealing 
with  certain  cases  which  I  will  put  before  your  Lordships  in  a  few  minutes, 
where,  I  think,  yon  will  find  that  the  law  is  very  defective,  and  where,  I  think, 
as  regards  in-door  relief,  the  law  now  not  only  tolerates  but  forces  upon  boards 
of  guardians  acts  that  they  otherwise  would  not  and  could  not  commit,  but  which 
they  are  bound  by  the  law  to  commit.' 

2844.  Then,  I  think,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  I  should  not  draw  a  fair  infer- 
ence from  your  statement  if  I  wei'e  to  suppose  that  anything  you  have  said,  with 
reference  to  t!ie  |>overty  of  the  classes  in  Paddington,  implies  dissatisfaction  with 
the  genera!  Poor  J>aw  ? 

INc),  quite  the  contrary,  though  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  consider  that  the 
Poor  Law  is  altogether  good  ;  I  think  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

2845.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  You  were  giving  us  your  opinion  as  to  some  of  the 
chief  causes  for  this  distressing  amount  of  poverty  ;  will  you  go  a  little  further 
upon  that  point  ? 

I  think  the  first  grand  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  improvidence  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  working  classes,  as  a  rule,  will  spend  what  they  earn;  what- 
ever wages  a  man  earns  he  feels  justified  in  spending,  and  then  that  is  spent 
for  the  most  part  in  the  public-house,  and  that,  of  course,  acts  and  re-acts  ;  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  leally  the  b  isis  of  the  most  part  of  t[iis  suffering,  except 
the  want  of  employment;  the  want  of  employment  is,  of  course,  the  first 
thing.  I  maintain  that  there  are  more  people  in  this  country  than  work  can  be 
found  for  ;  I  am  very  confident  that  there  are  more  persons  in  the  metroj)olis 
than  there  is  work  to  he  got  for,  and  I  have  known  cases  of  men  tramping 
about  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  and  not  earning  anything  whatever  ;  men  respect- 
able and  industrious,  willing  and  ready  to  do  work,  hut  who  cannot  get  it ;  and 
at  this  moment  1  know  three  such  men  that  fail  to  get  work,  they  only  get  a 
job  now  and  then.  Therefore  I  do  say  that  something  must  be  done.  I  believe 
myself  that  unless  agricultural  prosperity  can  be  restored  in  some  way,  you  will 
have  this  congestion  ia  tiie  large  towns  going  on  and  getting  worse  ;  and  unless 
you  shut  out  these  foreign  paupers  who  flood  the  East  End,  tlie  same  result  will 
follow.  Tlicy  come  in  in  large  numbers  and  compete  with  the  English  men  and 
women,  and  in  consequence  their  wages  are  reduced  and  they  get  no  employ- 
ment, and  are  in  great  straits  owing  to  thene  causes.  So  that  I  should  very 
much  like  indeed  to  see  employment  for  the  people  in  the  country  by  the 
farmers  again,  and  also  that  these  foreigners  should  be  shut  out  from  flooding 
the  labour  market. 

2846.  Then  as  to  emigration,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

With  regard  to  emigration,  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things  there  is  no  other  means  of  relief.  Emigration  ought  to  be  undertaken, 
in  my  judgment,  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  I  think  Lord  Meath's  proposition 
appears  to  me  to  meet  the  difficulty  better  than  any  other  1  have  yet  found. 
But  [  omitted  to  say  one  thing  as  regards  the  cure  for  that  improvidence  we 
were  just  discussing.  I  think  that  Canon  Blackley's  scheme,  with  some  modi- 
fications, ought  to  be  introduced. 

2847.  Compulsory  insurance,  1  mean  ? 

Yes  ;  compulsory  insurance  ;  if  compulsory  insurance  could  be  in  any  way 
achieved,  I  think  that  would  do  an  enormous  amount  of  good. 

2848.  Upon 
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2848.  Upon  the  question  of  o'vercrowding,  I  want  to  ask  you  your  opinion 
from  experience  as  to  its  effects  ? 

My  opinion  of  overcrowding  is  that  that  is  really  causing  a  large  [iroportion 
of  the  immorality  that  exists,  and  I  think  it  also  forces  on  the>e  early  marriages. 
Where  the  sexes  are  brought  into  close  contact  in  these  crowded  rooins,  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  resist  the  temptations.  These  girls  are  in  maiiy  cas' s 
seduced  first,  and  fhen  afterwards  married.  I  have  found  that  in  many  cases 
the  parents  of  the  girl  iiave  forced  the  man  to  marry  h(  r,  and  then  they  drop 
into  this  miserable  poverty  ;  but  I  think  if  the  dwellings  were  improved,  thei  e  is. 
not  the  Itast  doubt  that  that  would  he  one  wayof  improving  the  mtirality  of  these 
persons  who  now  fall  into  such  a  state. 

2849.  But  when  a  mass  of  dweUings  are  condemned,  t!ie  demolition  of  those 
dwellings  of  course  increases  the  overcrowding  ? 

It  makes  it  a  great  deal  worse.  In  Clerkenwell  we  have  had  many  cases  of 
that  kind  ;  they  \\ill  not  leave  the  locality ;  they  crowd  into  tlie  same  rooms,' 
and  I  should  say  the  condition  is  worse, 

2S50.  Have  you  any  other  topic  you  wish  to  mention  * 

Yes,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  these  district  schools,  and  to  the  result  to  the 
public,  the  cost  to  them  of  these  children.  It  appears  to  me  that  something- 
should  be  done  to  alter  this  state  of  thino'^.  I,  first  of  all,  will  show  what  the 
cost  of  these  district  schools  is.  In  the  West  London  Schools,  according  to  their 
own  return,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  here,  the  expenditure  for  the  last  year 
was  15,230  ^.  12  5.  7  d.  ;  repayment  of  loans  and  interest,  4,965  /.  J  6  cJ.; 
making  a  total  of  20,195  I.  14  s.  ]  d. 

2851.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. ~\  Is  that  at  Ashford  ? 

"Ves,  the  Ashford  Schools.  And  the  average  number  was  650  children.  If 
you  divide  that  amount  hy  650it  will  give  you  31  1  5.  4  d.  exactly  as  the  annual 
cost  of  each  child,  or  12  5.  a  week.  Now  we  have  attlie  school,  at  the  present  time, 
only  73  children,  because  we  are  continually  boarding  out  and  dealing  with 
children  in  other  ^vays.  We  have  boarded  out  64,  and  there  are  12  widows 
supporting  31  children,  making  a  total  of  168.  1  have  already  ^aid  that  those 
31  children  only  cost  2*.  6d  each.  The  maintenance  ar  this  school  is  12  1.  6  s. 
per  annum,  and  the  establishment  expenses  are  18/.  15  ^.  4  d.  ;  so  that  before 
you  ])iit  ;!  ciiat  on  a  child's  back  or  give  a  bit  of  food  it  costs  18  /.  15  5.  4  c?.  for 
the  establishment  expenses  only,  which  appears  to  me  very  large.  We  have 
got  at  the  present  time  at  least  two  paupers  in  the  Paddington  Workhouse, 
men  of  35  or  40  years  of  age,  and  a  third  who  is  not  in  the  workhouse  buc 
whose  children  are  at  the  school,  and  I  will  just  give  you  the  figures  as  regards 
those  persons.  Of  these  three  paupers  one  has  four  children,  another  five,  and 
the  third  three,  and  those  children  are  at  the  Ashford  S  hools  ;  we  have  no 
power  to  deal  in  any  other  way  with  them,  and  if  you  calculate  whit  those 
children  are  to  cost  tiie  public  up  to  the  age  of  14,  you  will  find  tliat  one  of  the 
families  will  have  cost  690  the  second  810  and  the  ihird  750/.,  making  a 
total  of  2,250  /.,  which,  divided  by  three,  gives  you  an  average  of  750  /.  as  the 
arfiount  which  each  family  is  to  cost  the  public  until  they  are  of  age  to  earn 
their  bread.  Now  we  will  take  another  view  of  it.  If  you  calculate  the  cost 
of  these  children  from  the  time  they  became  chargeable,  you  will  fintl  that  one 
family  will  have  cost,  if  they  are  all  kept  there  till  iliey  are  14  years  of  age, 
1,650  /.  ;  another  family  will  cost  1,140  /. ;  and  the  third  990  /.,  making  a  total 
of  3,780 /.,  or  an  average  of  1,260/.  for  each  family.  Then  we  w  ill  take  the 
annual  cost  of  these  famihes ;  12  children  at  31  /.  Is,  4  d.  each  will  come  to 
372  /.  16  Then  the  two  adults  who  are  in  the  workhouse  will  cost  42  /.  5  s., 
making  a  total  of  415/.  1*.;  that,  divided  by  three,  gives  138/.  as  the 
amount  which  each  pauper  family  is  costing  per  annum,  and  there  is  one  family 
costing  176  I.  2  s.  6  d.  a  year  at  these  schools. 

2852.  Chairman.']  What  remedy  do  you  propose  for  these  ca^es  ? 

The  remedy  I  propose  is  this:  I  will  just  read  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
board  of  guardians  on  the  23rd  November  last  with  refeience  to  that  question  : 
'  That  this  Board  address  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject  of  able- 
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bodied  parents  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  workhouse  with  their  chidren, 
remaining  therein  permanently  ;  and  that  the  Local  Government  Board  be 
requestid  to  issue  an  order  empowerinii-  the  guardians  to  board  out  the  children 
of  such  Mble-bodied  parents  if  they  remain  in  the  workhouse  over  a  vear."  I 
should  like  to  go  further  than  that,  and  to  have  power  not  only  to  board  them 
out,  but  to  emigrate  them.  I  think  boarding  out  is  a  very  imperfect  way  of  doing 
it,  because  these  degraded  people,  the  moment  they  find  the  children  of  an  age 
to  eain  money,  will  pounce  upon  them  and  use  them  for  that  purpose ;  and  I 
should  like  the  power  of  sending  them  to  an  industrial  home  for  a  twelvemonth 
and  then  emigrating  them  ;  and  I  sny  that  such  a  law  cannot  be  a  good  or  wise 
law  which  has  forced  upon  us  such  an  expenditure.  VVe  are  all  very  anxious  to 
avoid  it,  but  the  law  says,  You  shall  do  it, 

28s3.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Will  you  mention  the  other  points  on  which 
you  think  some  alteration  might  be  made  ? 

The  first  point  (I  have  already  alluded  to  it)  is  with  regard  to  those  vagrants 
who  go  singing  about  the  streets  with  their  own  or  other  people's  children.  I 
think  power  should  be  given  to  deal  with  those  children  by  sending  them  to 
industrial  homes  and  emigrating  them  ;  and  tlien,  with  regard  to  the  boarding 
out,  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  are  tied  down  to  the  limits  of  two  years 
and  ten  years,  and  we  want  more  discretionary  powers. 

2854.  Cfin  you  specify  any  other  point? 

I  really  myself  think  the  law  so  perfect  that  it  wants  very  little  alteration, 
except  with  legard  to  ihose  points.  I  think  the  Poor  Law  appears  to  have  been 
framed  with  immense  discretion  and  care,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  There  is  another 
thing  I  wish  to  mention  if  you  will  allow  me,  and  that  is  this  :  It  has  been 
proposed  that  some  legal  co-operation  should  be  established  between  parochial 
and  other  outside  committees  or  societies  and  the  boards  of  guardians.  Now, 
I  have  a  very  stnmg  objection  personally  to  that  proposition,  because  T  think  it 
would  lead  to  a  very  great  difficulty,  and  we  should  have  reports  from 
these  private  societies  leading  to  scandal  and  slander,  because  those 
repoi  ts  as  to  character  would  be  obtained  by  persons  who,  though  excellent 
persons  (district  visitors  and  sisters  and  persons  of  that  class),  most  benevolent, 
yet  have  no  experience ;  and  therefore  to  take  the  characters  of  applicants  for 
relief  given  by  those  persons  to  the  boards  of  guardians  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  I  think  it  would  also  lessen  the  respon- 
sibility of  relieving  officers,  who  are  now  legally  responsible.  If  you  employed 
a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  relieving  officers  I  do  not  see  what  good  this 
outside  no-operation  would  produce. 

28.'',5.  But  aie  there  not  many  cases  which  come  before  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  which  are  deserving  of  consideration,  but  not  of  the  kind  which  they 
are  authorised  to  relieve  ? 

Occasionally  such  cases  do  occur,  but  then  these  committees  and  societies  are 
perfectly  open  for  these  persons  to  apply  to  before  they  come  to  the  bo.ird  of'giiar- 
dians.  If  these  persons  wish  for  relief  from  these  outside  societies  they  knovv  per- 
fectly \\ell  wliere  they  are,  and  they  can  apply  to  them,  and  if  they  fail  they  can 
come  to  us  ;  but  J  do  not  see  why  they  should  come  to  us  in  the  first  instance, 
because  these  societies  exist  in  the  parish,  and,  of  course,  they  can  apply  to 
them  first;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  proposed  co-operation  would  lead  to 
great  difficulty.  Now,  already  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  forward  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  one  of  these  committees.  We  had  an  agreement  with 
two  of  these  committees  in  Paddington  ;  and  the  action  of  one  committee  was 
such  with  regard  to  a  poor  woman,  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  brin<^  forward 
before  the  board  a  vote  of  censure  upon  that  committee,  and  I  only  lost  my 
moti(in  by  the  casting-vote  of  the  chairman,  who  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
co-operation  of  outside  committees. 

2856.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  What  was  the  vote  of  censure  for? 

The  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  had  stated  at 
our  conference  publicly  that  a  woman  was  a  drunkard,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  of  that  same  committee  came  to  our  relief  committee  and  stated  that 
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a  certain  person  had  been  dismissed  by  our  chairman  (who  has  a  workroom  in 
Harrow-road)  for  being  drunk,  and  we  found  on  inquiry  that  it  was  absohitely 
untrue.  I  thought  that  persons  ought  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us  who 
>vere  so  careless  as  to  deal  with  cliaracters  so  lightly  as  that,  and  make  a  public 
statement  like  that  before  60  or  70  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  1  found  not  to 
be  true.  T  thought  persons  of  that  sort  ou<>ht  not  to  have  the  power  of  injuring 
character,  and  therefore  were  worthy  of  a  vote  of  censure  ;  that  was  my  ground 
for  proposing  it.  I  think  that  character  should  be  dealt  with  very  tenderly,  and 
any  aspersion  upon  character  which  is  unjust  is  a  shameful  act. 

2857.  Is  there  not  a  legal  remedy  for  such  aspersions  upon  character  ? 
"What  can  a  pauper  do  with  regard  to  a  legal  remedy  ? 

2858.  Lord  Thring.']  I  understand  you  object  to  these  societies  because  you 
do  not  trust  them  ? 

Ts'o.  I  object  on  principle  to  the  societies  being  incorporated  in  any  shape 
or  form  with  the  boai  d  of  guardians  who  have  statutory  powers.  I  say  that 
the  more  distinct  you  keep  them  from  any  other  hody  the  better,  because  they 
use  one  power,  a  legal  power,  and  the  others  are  only  amateurs ;  and  I  think 
mixing  up  amateurs  with  the  properly  authorised  legal  guardians  is  a  dangerous 
and  wrong  thing. 

2859.  I  do  nor  follow  you;  I  can  understand  a  society  behaving  badly;  but 
supposing  a  board  of  guardians  examine  into  a  case,  and  that  they  find  that 
instead  of  being  a  case  which  ought  to  be  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law  it  is  a 
case  which  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  society,  why  should  they  not  refer  it  to 
the  society  ? 

I  have  already  said  that  these  persons  who  are  in  need  of  assistance  can  apply 
just  as  well  directly  to  these  societies  as  through  the  board  of  guardians. 

.  2860.  No  ;  because  the  board  of  guardians  is  the  legal  tribunal  to  which 
they  ought  first  to  appeal ;  but  if  they  appeal  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
that  board  thinks  it  not  a  case  to  which  they  ought  to  give  relief,  why  should 
not  that  board  refer  them  to  a  society  ? 

I  do  not  see  the  slightest  reason  why  they  should  not;  what  I  object  to  is 
the  board  of  guardians  accepting  the  character  of  an  applicant  from  an  outside 
society. 

286  I .  But  supposing  you  alter  the  relations  between  the  board  of  guardians  and 
the  society  altogetlier,  and  the  society  says,  "  We  trust  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  we  wish  the  board  of  guardians  to  intimate  to  us  cases  where  they  think 
the  Poor  Law  will  not  atford  relief ;  "  is  that  objectionable  ? 

I  do  not  object  to  that  the  least  in  the  world ;  my  observations  had  refe- 
rence to  character  being  taken  away  by  reports  from  these  outside  societies. 

2862.  Earl  iSpencer.']  There  was  an  answer  you  gave  about  the  education  of 
children  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  educated  at  home  rather  than  in  these  district  schools  ? 

Yes,  1  do. 

2863.  What  cases  are  those  ;  are  those  cases  where  a  parent  is  destitute,  and 
you  used  the  word  "  parents ;"  so  that  1  presume  you  meant  cases  where  both 
parents  were  alive  ? 

if  so,  I  made  a  mistake ;  I  meant  widows.  Now  there  is  such  a  network 
of  Board  schools  all  over  the  metropolis,  excellent  schools  where  education 
of  the  highest  order  is  procured,  that  to  have  those  children  kept  at  home  and 
sent  to  those  schools  is  the  wiser  course,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  taught  to  work  early.  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  teaching  children  to  work 
at  an  early  age,  and  if  they  do  not  learn  to  work  before  12  they  will  have  no 
taste  for  work;  I  have  discovered  that  in  my  own  experience  ;  and  therefore  I 
say  that  the  home  training  is  the  more  valuable  sort  of  training,  and  it  is  the 
natural  training.  If  the  woman  is  a  respectable,  industrious,  healthy  woman, 
why  should  she  not  manage  her  own  children,  and  get  a  httle  assistance  from 
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the  rates?  That  is  our  principle  now,  and  now  the  board  of  guardians  in 
Paddington  are  adopting  that  system  very  largely. 

2864.  Earl  of  Milltoivn.^  Do  I  understand  you  bo  advocate  coinpulsorily 
taking  the  children  of  vicious  or  neglectful  parents  altogether  out  of  their 
charge  permanently  f 

I  do,  permanently;  I  think  they  are  a  degraded  class  of  people,  and  I  do  not 
thiuk  such  people  ;is  those  I  was  speaking  of  just  now  in  the  house  who  have 
been  there  for  two  or  three  years,  are  entitled  to  exercise  a  parent's  control  ; 
therefore  I  shouhl  pt  rraanenily  take  them  from  them  and  emigrate  them  to  save 
all  this  enormous  expense. 

2865.  I  presume,  after  you  have  emigrated  them  you  would  have  to  look  after 
them  when  emigrated  ? 

Yes,  for  tiiat  provision  is  made. 

2866.  Until  they  are  at  such  an  age  when  they  could  fairly  he  expected  to 
earn  their  living  ? 

No;  in  Canada  the  children  are  taken  up  at  once  and  adopted  by  the 
farmers  and  other  people  without  any  expense;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
arrange  that,  when  they  arrive  there  they  are  placed  out  by  some  of  these 
agents,  and  then  farmers  and  other  persons  adopt  them  and  they  become 
Canadians. 

2867.  But  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  fit  for  Canadian  life  ? 

I  should  be  extremely  careful  of  sending  out  children  of  that  sort  before  they 
had  had  12  months'  training.  Then  I  have  heard  Sir  (  harles  Tupper  himself 
state  that  there  was  room  for  any  number  of  children  in  Canada, 

2868.  Chairman?!^  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Canadian  Government,  when 
they  heard  that  such  a  syslem  was  established  here,  would  object  lo  any  more 
children  of  vicious  parents  being  sent  out? 

I  find  they  are  already  making  objection  ;  but  they  do  not  object  when  the 
children  Lave  been  first  properly  trained.  Many  indiscreet  people  have  sent  out 
shiploa(ls"c)f  adults  and  children  without  any  training  whatever,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  have  become  disgusted  ;  but  Dr.  Barnardo,  who  has  emigrated  600 
children  this  year,  says  he  finds  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them  received. 

2^'69.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  children  sent  out  have  at  all  events 
ostensibly  been  orphan  or  deserted  children ;  but  supposing  it  was  announced 
that  we  had  adopted  as  part  of  our  Poor  Law  system  the  taking  away  from  bad 
parents  of  their  children,  and  sending  them  to  Canada,  would  they  allow  that  to 
go  on. 

I  think  if  they  found  the  children  were  suitable,  and  gave  satisfaction,  they 
would  not  make  any  inquiry  about  it.  Dr.  Barnardo  takes  out  this  class  of  children 
in  large  numbers. 

2870.  Earl  of  MilUown.]  It  would  entail,  would  it  not,  a  very  considerable 
additional  charge  upon  the  rates. 

I  think  just  the  contrary  ;  I  have  just  shown  you  at  what  enormous  cost  these 
children  are  maintained  in  school. 

2871.  But  if  you  did  not  take  them  away  from  the  parents,  the  parents  would 
be  obliged  to  support  them  themselves.  Vicious  and  neglectful  parents  are  a 
very  large  number  of  the  population,  are  they  not  ? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that.  And  besides,  it  is  a  cheaper  way  in  the 
end  ;  these  children  v/oidd  grow  up  to  be  paupers,  and  the  result  to  the  rate- 
payers of  emigrating  them  would  be  cheaper  than  now.  Taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  and  getting  the  children  clear  out  of  the  country,  would  in  the  end  be  a 
saving  to  the  ratepayers. 

2872.  But  would  there  not  be  a  considerable  outcry  and  objection  raised  to 
your  compulsorily  taking  away  children  from  their  parents  ? 

1  think  it  is  quite  possible  there  would  be  so  at  first,  but  (as  1  found  in  another 
matter)  people  would  after  a  time  approve  of  it,  and  the  outcry  would  cease. 

'  2873.  Ldrd 
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2873.  Lord  Balfour.^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  take  away 
children  from  parents  after  they  have  been  convicted  ? 

After  the  parents  had  been  con\  icted  ;  they  must  be  first  convicted  of  this 
act. 

2 8 74.  Of  what  act  ? 

Of  taking  the  children,  dragging  them  about  the  streets,  and  singing. 

2875.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  a  conviction  once  for  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  you  in  taking  away  the  children  from  the  parents  altogether  ? 

I  think  the  magistrates  would  judge  whether  the  parent  was  a  professional 
vagrant  who  made  a  living  by  that  means;  if  the  magistrates  were  satisfied 
that  that  was  the  case  then  they  vvould  convict  him. 

2876.  You  would  require  to  have  it  shown  to  be  habitual  ? 
Yes,  and  I  should  have  it  done  very  carefully  too. 

2877.  And  do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  certain  class  of  people  might  resort 
to  tliat  means  as  a  very  ready  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  children  when  they 
found  them  a  nuisance  ? 

There  are  abuses  in  every  law,  of  course  ;  but  I  think  if  that  were  found  to 
be  the  case,  if  those  parents  were  punished  severely  it  would  stop  that,  probably. 
I  think  such  a  man  ought  to  be  punished  ;  if  he  were  punished  in  the  first 
instance  when  you  took  away  his  children,  if  you  punished  him  as  well  as  taking 
away  his  children,  that  would  probably  stop  it. 

2878.  To  a  certain  class  of  men  any  punishment  you  could  inflict  would  be  a 
lighter  thing  than  having  to  support  a  large  family,  over  a  period  of  years,  at 
great  expense  to  themselves  ? 

Yes,  that  is  possible,  of  course  ;  there  are  objections  no  doubt,  but  it  seems  to 
me  such  a  degrading  sight  to  see  these  children  dragged  about  the  street ;  you 
can  never  expect  them  to  grow  up  good  citizens. 

2879.  have  relieved  at  the  present  time,  under  the  Paddington  Board  of 
Guardians,  a  considerable  number  of  people  who  are  getting  small  sums  a 
week,  ranging  from  2     to  3 

Yes,  ranging  from  2*.  6d.  up  to  12  s.  6  d. 

2880.  But  you  mentioned  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  superior  economy 
of  out-door  relief,  that  they  got  less  than  you  could  atford  to  keep  them  for  in 
the  house,  I  understand. 

Yes;  I  should  say  so,  and  therefore  that  puts  a  pressure  upon  the  woman  to 
earn  her  bread,  and  with  that  small  allowance  she  is  induced  to  be  industrious 
and  self-supporting,  and  therefore  she  finds  that  small  allowance  sufficient. 

2881.  1  want  to  put  it  in  another  way  :  do  not  you  think  that  that  allowance 
to  people  in  that  position  is  very  unfair  to  people  who  are  just  above  the  border 
line,  and  have  kept  themselves  above  the  Poor  Law,  but  are  yet  taking  the  same 
class  of  work,  charing  and  house-cleaning. 

But  this  woman  in  any  case  would  be  a  candidate  for  work  of  that  kind. 

2682.  But  if  you  are  giving  her  2  .9.  or  3     a  week,  cannot  she  afford  to  take 
it  at  a  less  rate,  and  thereby  reduce  the  general  rate  ? 
No  ;  not  if  she  has  children  to  maintain. 

28'^3.  But  the  others  have  also  children  to  ra.aintain  ? 
But  they  have  a  bread-winner. 

2884.  Some  widows  so  employed  may  be  maintaining  the  same  number  of 
children  without  any  help  from  the  rates  ? 

There  are  some  noble-minded  women  who  have  the  power  to  maintain  three 
or  four  children  without  coming  on  the  rates. 

2885.  Is  it  not  some  objection  to  your  system  that  if  you  subsidise  women 
taking  this  class  of  work,  you  are  enabling  employers  to  get  it  for  a  less  rate 
than  if  you  did  not  pursue  that  practice  : — No  ;  I  ihink  2  a  day  for  charing, 
and  2  s.  6d.a  day  for  laundiy  w  ork,  are  the  regular  fixed  wages,  ati^  they  do 
not  ask  them  to  work  under  that. 

(70.)  s  s  2  2886.  You 
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2886.  You  think  that  the  woman  getting  your  2     a  week  gets  wages  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  other  people  ? 
Yes. 

2cS87.  Then  is  not  that  an  additional  argument  for  her  not  having  that  relief 
from  the  rates '/ 

Supposing-  she  has  four  children,  how  can  she  maintain  them  ? 

2888.  Would  not  it  be  a  better  economy  for  you  to  take  one  or  two  of  the 
children  away  from  her,  and  put  them  into  .1  school,  or  board  them  out  and 
let  her  maintain  the  rest,  rather  than  subsidise  her  v*Mth  2  5,  or  3  5.  a  week 
out  of  doors  ? 

No,  1  think  not ;  and  besides  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  home 
training  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  training  of  all ;  and  1  am  a  strong  advo- 
cate for  leaving  their  children  in  the  charge  of  the  pai  ent  if  she  is  industrious, 
respectable,  and  healthy. 

2889.  There  are  some  people  who  think  that  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
children  that  their  parent  has  got  relief  from  the  parish  is  a  piece  of  knowledge 
they  do  not  easily  forget,  and  that  this  out-door  relief  tends  to  breed  a  class  of 
people  who  become  dependent,  in  after  years,  upon  the  rates ;  is  that  your 
opinion  ? 

I  should  not  say  so ;  that  is  not  my  experience  at  all.  I  think  where  a  widow 
is  left  with  a  number  of  children  to  maintain  there  is  generally  sympathy  and 
great  kindness  shown  her. 

2890.  You  are  aware  that  many  persons  do  hold  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
can  bring  facts  of  considerable  importance  to  support  their  views  ? 

Yes.  I  know  there  are  a  variety  of  views  ;  I  know  some  object  to  out-door 
relief  under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  they  say  it  is  an  unwise  thing;  but 
for  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  the  Poor  Law  could  exist  without  that 
branch  of  it. 

28QI.  You  know  that  it  is  done  in  some  metropolitan  parishes? 
1  have  heard  that  for  a  short  time  it  was  done. 

2892.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  East  End  of  London,  in  St.  George's, 
Stepney,  and  Whitechapel,  there  is  almost  no  out  door  relief  at  this  time  ? 

But  in  cases  of  sickness  they  must  have  it. 

2893.  Do  not  you  know  that  in  those  three  parishes  they  have  almost  no  out- 
door rehef  ? 

1  have  heard  that ;  but  I  feel  strongly  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conduct 
the  Poor  Law  in  a  Christian  and  humane  manner  without  it. 

2894.  Your  opinion,  which  you  have  expressed  here,  has  been  formed  from 
your  own  feeling,  without  inquiry  into  the  experience  of  other  places? 

Not  from  my  own  feeling,  ray  own  experience. 

2895.  You  have  never  looked  into  the  experience  of  other  places  r 

I  have  never  gone  into  Whitechapel ;  I  differ  from  those  guardians  in  many 
ways. 

2896.  Because  you  differ  I'rom  them  that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
make  mquiry,  is  it  ? 

]No,  certainly  not.    I  have  lieard  that  it  is  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

2897.  You,  of  course,  agree  with  the  opinion  that  until  there  is  a  condition  of 
destitution,  and  the  destitute  person  applying,  the  function  of  the  Poor  Law 
does  not  step  in  at  all  ? 

Certainly  not;  we  deal  solel)  and  simply  with  destitution. 

2898.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  out-door  rehef  in  Paddington  is  show- 
ing any  tendency  to  increase  at  the  present  time  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

2899.  At 
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2899.  At  the  same  time  I  think  you  committed  yourself  to  the  opinion  that 
out-door  relief  was  wise  and  proper  and  an  economy  to  the  ratep^iyers  ? 
Yes,  that  is  my  distinct  opinion. 

■2900.  Under  the  strict  way,  you  mean,  in  which  you  administer  it  in 
Padding  ton  ? 
Yes. 

2901.  But  not  otherwise  ? 

Certainly  not.  Indiscriminate  out-door  relief  is  a  sin,  I  say,  an  absolute 
crime ;  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  upon  that;  and  therefore  it  requires  the 
greatest  possible  care  and  caution  and  time;  andthi-  difficulty  is  to  get  guardians 
who  have  got  the  time  and  the  disposition  to  devote  themselves  to  that  question; 
but,  with  proper  investio  ation  and  good  officers,  I  iiold  that  the  abuses  can  be  very 
much  less  than  they  are  under  the  in-door  system.  I  have  described  what  the  law 
forces  us  to  do  with  regard  to  in-door  paupers.  Now,  in  regard  to  out-relief, 
if  the  guardians  made  a  mistake  and  gave  an  undeserving  character  out-door 
relief,  we  should  hear  of  it  in  a  fortnight  either  through  an  anonymous  letter  or 
through  the  relieving  officer  or  in  some  way,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ease  in 
which  the  guardians  have  given  relief  for  more  than  a  week  to  an  undeserving 
person.  We  never  give  out-door  relief  on  the  fir:t  occasion  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  in  the  meantime  we  make  inquiry  ;  and  1  have  never  known  a  case 
where  we  have  given  it  for  more  than  a  week  and  found  that  it  was  an  unde- 
serving person. 

2902.  Under  those  circumstances  how  often  do  you  revise  the  list  of  those  on 
your  out-door  roll? 

Every  three  months. 

2903.  By  a  committee  ? 

There  are  three  committees  ;  each  three  form  a  quorum. 

2904.  And  do  the  same  cases  come  always  before  the  same  committee  or  do 
they  vary  ? 

We  purposely  vary  them  so  as  to  bring  fresh  minds  to  bear  upon  the  cases. 

2905.  But  are  there  certain  standing  orders  or  rules  drawn  up  by  the  com- 
mittees so  as  to  keep  them  to  the  same  general  principles. 

We  all  act  upon  the  same  general  principles  ;  there  are  no  rules  drawn  up,  but 
the  general  principle  is  acted  upon  by  all  the  guardians. 

2906.  The  pivot  upon  which  the  safety  of  your  system  turns  is,  in  your 
opinion,  unvarying  and  constant  supervision  of  the  most  efficient  kind  r 

Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

2907.  Without  that  it  would  certainly  fail  ? 

1  cannot  speak  too  strongly  upon  my  opposition  to  indiscriminate  relief, 
and  it  would  resolve  itself  into  that  if  there  were  not  that  constant  care  exercised. 

2908.  Chairman.]  I  understand  you  to  be  in  favour  of  a  rule  of  indoor  relief, 
as  is  shown  by  the  administration  of  Paddington,  where  the  indoor  relief  is  much 
larger  than  the  out-door  relief  ? 

Certainly. 

2909.  But  your  view  is  that  there  must  be  a  certain  not  inconsidtrable 
number  of  exceptions  in  \\hich  it  is  better  to  deal  witli  the  cases  by  way 
of  oul-door  relief  ? 

Yes,  I  think  with  regard  to  out-door  relief  this  must  be  considered,  that 
when  you  are  dealing  with  persons  out  of  doors,  you  are  in  fact  rewarding  good 
conduct,  because  yuu  relieve  none  out  of  doors  who  are  not  deserving  psrtons 
and  persons  of  good  character,  whereas  indoors  you  relieve  all  sorts,  and  Ave  all 
know  very  well  who  drifts  into  the  workhouse. 

2910.  Could  you  explain  what  is  the  character  of  the  cases  in  which  you 
grant  outdoor  relief  in  Paddington 

The  character  of  the  temporary  cases  in  the  first  instance  would  be  cases  of 
accident  and  sickness. 
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2911  Accident  and  sickness  to  the  head  of  the  family,  or  to  any  one  in  the 
family,  do  you  mean? 

VV  ell,  to  any  ;  we  give  an  out-door  medical  order  in  the  case  of  sickness 
to  any  one  of  the  family. 

2912.  But  with  regard  to  other  relief  would  it  generally  be  confined  to  the 
head  of  the  family  ? 

Yes. 

2913.  Are  you  guided,  when  a  case  of  that  kind  comes  before  you,  by  the 
character  of  the  applicant,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  or  what  are 
the  governing  reasons  which  make  you  discriminate  the  case  as  one  for  out- 
door relief  rather  than  indoor  relief? 

The  circumstances  always  would  be  a  factor  in  the  question ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  man,  whether  he  was  competent  or  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self ;  we  should  first  of  all  satisfy  ourselves  that  he  was  not  able  to  supply 
his  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life;  and  then  with  regard  to  the  characier ; 
we  should  be  extremely  loth  tu  break  up  a  family  and  take  that  man  into  the 
workhouse,  and  break  up  the  whole  home,  even  if  he  were  not  altogether  a  very 
reputable  character ;  but  we  should  be  very  cautious ;  we  shouUl  only  give 
him  rehef  just  to  enable  him  to  tide  over  that  difficulty,  and  only  give  it  in 
kind  too  ;  we  never  give  relief  in  money  to  a  person  who  may  possibly  apply  it 
to  the  public-house. 

2014.  You  would  probably  pay  considerable  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
usually  in  constant  employment,  and  able  to  support  the  family,  and  likely  to  be 
in  good  employment  again? 

Yes. 

2915  And  in  a  case  where  a  man  was  not  usually  in  good  employment,  and 
had  not  the  means  to  maintain  a  family,  probably  you  would  be  less  willing  to 
grant  out-door  relief? 

Yes. 

2916.  Perhaps  I  should  be  right  in  supposing  that  widows  constitute  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  cases  ? 
They  do. 

291  7.  As  to  widows,  do  you  require  them  to  maintain  one  or  two  children  if 
they  are  able-i  odied? 

Two  if  they  are  thoroughly  able-bodied,  or  sometimes  three. 

2918.  A: id,  therefore,  your  assistance  is  given  for  children  over  and  above 
that  number  ? 
Yes. 

2419.  Take  the  case  of  aged  and  infirm  people  ;  supposing  that  a  man  comes 
to  you  and  applies  for  relief,  who,  perhaps,  has  never  had  poor  relief  before  as 
vet ;  he  is  a  hanl-workmg  man,  and  has  had  ^ood  wages  all  his  life,  but  he  has 
saved  nothing,  and  at  the  age  say  of  70  finds  himself  destitute,  how  do  you 
deal  with  such  a  case  r 

Is  he  a  single  man. 

2920.  I  will  suppose  a  man  and  his  wife ;  the  man  has  become  aged  ;  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  do  work ;  he  has  been  steady,  honest,  hard-working,  never 
had  rehef  before  or  assistance  from  anybody,  but  he  has  now  nothing,  haying 
saved  liothing  whatevtr;  he  comes  with  his  wife,  who  is  in  the  same  condition  ; 
how  do  you  deal  with  that  case  ? 

In  such  a  case  as  that  you  describe  we  should  most  hkely  give  him  6  s. 

a  week. 

2Q21.  Out-door  relief? 
Yes. 

2922.  Do  not  you  think  the  giving  that  man  out-door  relief  operates  as  a 
distinct  dihcourageraent  to  the  working  classes  to  exercise  thrift  ? 

There 
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Tiiere  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  Poor  Law,  administered  how  you  please, 
does  that. 

2«j23.  But  is  not  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  particular  manner 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  exercised  in  Paddington,  in  the  particular  case  I  have 
mentioned,  likely  to  have  as  a  direct  consequence  the  discouragement  of 
thrift  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  that  persons  who  come  u})on  ibis  out-door  relief  contem- 
plated coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  at  ail  in  tiieir  early  life  ;  they  have  lost  their 
money  and  are  driven  to  apply  for  relief  from  the  rates. 

2924.  Has  it  never  occurred  in  your  experience,  as  I  know  it  does  not 
infrequently  occur  in  rural  unions,  that  a  man  in  that  position  says,  "  1  have 
been  a  payer  of  rates  all  my  life,  and  I  think  now  1  may  take  something  out 
of  them  "  ? 

That  is  often  said. 

2925.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  encourage  that? 
No,  certainly  not. 

2926.  But  does  not  the  system  you  speak  of  encourage  it  ? 

But  very  often  these  cases  we  give  out-door  relief  to  are  cases  of  persons  who 
have  been  on  clubs,  and  through  misfortune  lost  their  money. 

2927.  My  question  related  to  a  man  who  has  not  taken  any  steps  to  save,  and 
not  had  any  misfortune  in  life,  but  has  simply  spent  all  his  earnings  ;  in  that 
case  you  would  give  out-door  relief,  I  understand  ? 

If  1  found  he  was  a  public  house  man  1  should  give  him  an  order  for  the 
house. 

2928.  My  question  assumed  that  he  was  a  man  of  respectable  character  and 
simply  fr.  m  infirmity  unable  to  work  any  more,  and  who  having  saved  nothing 
was  destitute  ;  that  would  be  a  case  where  in  Paddington  they  give  out-door 
relief? 

Yes ;  I  think  Canon  Blackley's  principle  is  the  only  cure  you  can  have  for 
that. 

2929.  When  you  are  considering  the  question  of  out-door  relief,  do  you  pay 
much  attention  to  the  fact  whether  the  man  has  been  in  a  club  or  has  taken 
stef)s  to  endeavour  to  lay  by  for  accident  and  old  age  ? 

We  always  give  it  the  greatest  consideration. 

2930.  But  you  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if  a  man  does  not  do 
that  you  will  ofFei'  him  the  house  ? 

No. 

2931.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  objectiorjable  as  a  rule  to  offer  the  house 
whei  e  a  man  has  not  taken  reasonable  care  to  save  something  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  be  a  party  to  that. 

2932.  Are  there  any  otiier  cases  I  have  not  mentioned  where  you  would  give 
out-door  relief: 

No,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  other  cases. 

2633.  Have  you  any  labour  yard  at  Paddington? 

We  have  only  got  a  wood-shed  at  Paddington  ;  we  send  our  able-bodied 
labourers  to  Kensington  ;  they  have  got  a  labour  yard  there. 

2934.  Do  you  think  the  labour  yard  an  advisable  or  necessary  part  of  the 
Pooi  Law  arrangements  in  London? 

Yes ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  test  them  at  all  without  that.  We  send 
every  able-bodied  man  under  60  down  to  Kensington. 

2935.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  great  objection  to  them,  as  being  open 
to  a  vast  amount  of  imposture ;  have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  is  better 
to  have  a  labour  test  house  w  here  able-bodied  men  may  be  put  to  work  ? 

1  should  approve  of  that.    I  think  it  an  excellent  suggestion. 

(70.)  s  s  4  2936.  You 
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2936.  Yon  also  mentioned  that  you  were  in  favour  of  a  larger  system  of 
emigration  ? 
Yes. 

2Q37.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  of  what  that  system  would  be,  or  how  it 
would  be  carried  on  ? 

I  have  not  drafted  any  particular  plan,  but  I  have  attended,  a  oreat  many 
meetings  with  Lord  Meath,  and  gone  a  good  deal  into  the  question  ;  and  it 
api  ears  to  me  that  if  there  is  an  excess  of  population,  and  the  supply  of 
labour  greater  than  the  demand,  there  is  no  other  way  of  relieving  that  con- 
gestion unless  you  restore  pros))erity. 

2938.  You  have  not  considered  probably  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
people  could  be  sent  in  large  numbers  without  very  considerable  expenditure 
upon  the  other  side  for  their  reception? 

That,  of  course,  there  must  be.  I  feel  so  strongly  upon  that  question  of 
emigration  and  the  lack  of  employment  in  this  metropolis,  that  I  am  sure  some- 
thing strong-  must  be  done.  I  do  not  pretend  to  dictate  how  it;  should  be 
done,  but  T  say  you  must  reduce  tlie  number  of  persons  competing  for  work. 

2939.  You  probably  are  aware  that  the  kind  of  emigrants  that  woidd  be 
sent  out  from  this  ineiropohs  are,  as  a  rule,  very  ansuited  indeed  to  colonial  life? 

To  meet  that  difficultv  our  board  of  guardians  has  proposed  a  labour  colony, 
a  farm  in  the  country,  to  train  men  for  agricultural  pursuits  before  they  are 
emigrated,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  I  think  that  to  send 
out  raw  recruits  from  the  metropolis  without  any  knowledi^e  whatever  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  would  be  a  very  unwise  thing;  I  think  tliat  they  are  utterly 
uu suited  for  life  in  the  colonies  ;  and,  therefore,  we  propose  to  train  them  first  ; 
and  then,  after  they  are  trained,  send  them  out.  I  think  something  of  that 
kind  must  be  done. 

29AO.  You  said  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  a  part  of  the  population 
of  Paddington  had  been  caused  to  some  extent,  you  tiiought,  by  a  large  immi- 
gration of  agricultural  labourers  ;  have  you  of  your  own  observation  seen  any 
considerable  number  of  agricultural  labourers  beyond  what  is  ordinarily  the 
case,  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  Paddington  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  have  ;  I  have  met  with  a  good  many  cases, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  draw  any  contrast,  because  I  do  not  know  what  the 
case  was  three  or  four  years  ago  ;  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  saw  last  winter. 

2941.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  many  agricultural  labourers  then  in 
Paddington  ? 

Yes,  there  were  some. 

2942.  Lord  Thring.']  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  think  that  under  existing 
circumstances  emigration  would  reduce  competition  in  London  ? 

If  you  lessen  the  number  you  must  reduce  the  competition. 

2943.  But  is  that  so.  VVe  have  been  told  (in  another  Committee  now  sit- 
ting) over  and  over  again  hei  e,  that  the  competition  in  London  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  unskilk  d  labourers  being  employed  where  formerly  skilled  labourers 
were  employed.  For  instance,  in  tailoring  we  have  been  told  that  the  prices 
have  been  reduced  because,  instead  of  unskilled  workmen  being  employed  to 
make  a  pair  of  trousers,  three  or  four  unskilled  workmen  are  employed,  only 
one  skilled  workman  finishing.  These  unskilled  you  could  not  send  abroad 
because  they  would  not  take  them  ;  therefore,  emigration  would  only  drain  the 
upper  stratum,  not  the  lower  stratum,  which  produces  the  great  compe- 
tition ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  reduce  the  number  you  must  reduce  the  com- 
petition, even  under  the  conditions  you  mention. 

2944.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  you  are  aware  that  when  you  drain  the 
population  it  fills  up  very  rapidly ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  fill  up  ? 

Yes. 

2945.  But 
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2945.  But  the  [;oii)t  on  which  1  have  a  great  curiosity  is  this :  we  have  heen 
told  over  and  over  again  here,  as  far  hs  I  understand  it,  that  the  great  (iifficulty 
in  London  arises  from  the  fact  tiiat  labour  now  is  distributed  to  such  a  lar^e 
extent  that  each  workman  only  makes  one  particular  piece  of  thr  ^;oods  ;  the 
consequence  is  that  five  workmen  make  a  particular  table  (I  will  take  that  now 
as  ail  example)  a  j^reat  deal  cheaper  than  one  workman  can,  because,  if  you 
employed  one  workman  he  would  require  to  be  a  skilled  workman  who  would 
be  einiiloyed  in  unskilled  work,  whereas  now  the  unskilled  work  is  done  by 
inferior  workmen  not  capable  of  being  sent  abroad.  It  is  not  a  question,  there- 
fore, of  (he  number  of  people,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  residuum  of 
unskilled  workmen  who  could  not  be  emigrated,  and  yet  do  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  chat  skilled  workmen  foriiierly  did  ? 

That  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  distress  does  exist  amongst  chiefly  the  un- 
skilled men,  no  doubt ;  the  mechanics  and  the  more  skilled  men  are  not  in  the 
same  distress. 

2946.  We  are  told  no  distress  at  all ;  I  mean  practically? 
I  should  say  that  is  so. 

2947.  Then  I  wish  to  put  it  to  you  that  the  class  we  should  most  wish  to  get 
rid  of  we  cannot  aret  rid  of  bv  emigration  ? 

Why  ? 

2Q48.  Because  they  are  of  no  use  as  emigrants? 

But  1  should  propose  this  labour  colony  to  instruct  them  or  prepare  them  for 
emigration.  If  they  do  not  want  to  work  you  can  do  nothing  with  them  ;  if  a 
man  is  in  earnest  and  wants  to  earn  his  bread  honestly  lie  will  soon  fall  into 
the  way  and  learn  enough  to  become  a  useful  emigrant  when  he  gets  abroad. 

2()40.  We  have  been  told  over  and  over  again  that  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  in  the  East-end  who  are  unskilled  workmen  ;  they  are  not,  as  I 
understand,  altogether  unwilling  to  work,  but  they  are  the  lowest  class  of  work- 
men, and  are  gradually  degrading  the  work  which  was  formerly  done  by  skilled 
labour ;  now,  do  you  propose,  by  labour  farms,  to  decrease  that  number  of  the 
unskilled  labourers  ? 

We  have  got  no  thought  of  anything  outside  our  own  parish;  we  feel  that 
in  the  parish  of  Paddington  there  are  a  certain  number  of  men  anxious  and 
willing  to  work,  who,  with  a  little  training,  might  become  suitable  to 
emigrate. 

2950.  Earl  Spencer^  Would  not  a  good  many  of  those  men  be  unfitted  for 
farm  work  ? 

At  present  they  are. 

2951.  But  would  they  not  remain  so  r 

iS'o  ;  I  have  met  with  a  good  man)-  men  who  would  be  fit  for  it,  because  they 
are  anxious  to  work. 

2952.  But  are  they  physically  strong  enough  ? 
Yes. 

2953.  l.ord  Thring.']  I  understand  you  to  admit  that  as  regards  the  residuum 
whom  1  am  describing  to  you,  emigration  would  not  be  applicable  to  them  ? 

No,  I  sliould  think  it  would  not. 

2()54.  Lord  Balfour.']  I  think  you  were  a  member  of  tlie  Special  Committee 
which  organised  work  for  the  unemployed  in  the  distress  last  winter? 
Yes,  1  was  one  of  the  most  active  members. 

2955.  Have  you  followed  the  unemployed  who  were  under  you  to  see  what 
became  of  them  on  the  turn  of  the  stream  ? 
^  We  said  to  those  men,  we  employ  you  at  these  moderate  wages  (4  d.  an  hour) 
till  you  find  work;  and  we  found  by  degrees  that  the  men  were  absorbed  in 
other  euiployuients.  When  a  man  found  another  job  of  more  permanent  work, 
he  u  as  allowed  to  go  without  any  difficulty  ;  and  most  of  the  men  are  now 
employed  in  that  way. 

(70.)  Tt  2956.  But 
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2956.  But  are  you  keeping-  any  record  of  them,  so  as  to  see  whether  the 
same  men  come  back  next  winter  ? 

No,  we  are  not  doing  tlKit ;  but  we  have  a  record  of  every  single  name,  and 
the  address  of  every  man  that  we  recommended  for  emplovraent;  and  therefore 
that  record  is  in  existence;  and  if  another  year  this  same  thi^g  were  done  we 
should  be  able  to  refer  to  the  man's  character,  and  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
see  how  he  acquitted  himself  upon  this  ground  that  we  employed  him  upon. 

2957.  Had  you  much  difficulty  with  the  men  themselves? 

None  at  all ;  I  was  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  ihey  dropped  into  the 
employment;  painters  and  shoemakers  and  all  sorts  of  men  of  that  sort,-  they 
worked  with  a  good  will. 

2958.  Some  of  them  were  painters,  were  they? 
Yes,  a  good  many  of  them. 

2959.  And  bricklayers 
Yes,  bricklayers'  labourers. 

2960.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  see  whether  those  men  have  learnt  a 
lesson  I'rom  their  hard  circumstances  of  last  winter  and  are  inclined  to  be  thrifty 
this  year,  so  that,  unless  they  meet  with  some  accident  or  mischance,  they  do 
not  come  back  another  year ;  do  not  you  think,  yourself,  it  would  tend  to  make 
your  work  of  less  value  than  we  hope  it  is,  if  the  same  men  were  to  come  back 
to  you  next  winter? 

Decidedly  ;  in  point  of  fact,  I  feel  so  strongly  about  it,  that  I  said  to  the 
committee  that  I  should  very  much  hesirate  about  sitting  again  another  year 
on  that  committee;  l)ecause  this  year  we  have  got  great  kudos  for  what  we 
have  done,  I  think  nndeservedly,  berause  we  found  a  man  in  our  midst,  Mr. 
Beachcroft,  who  took  the  responsibility  of  hiring  20  acres  of  ground  to  make  a 
recreation  ground  to  employ  these  men,  and  we  sent  them  forward  to  this 
ground,  and  all  the  people  were  employed  by  this  gentleman  ;  we  only  sent  men 
of  deserving  character.  But  another  year  we  should  not  have  a  recre^ition 
ground,  and  therefore  I  should  very  much  hesitate  in  creating  work  ;  creating 
work  on  purpose  to  employ  unemployed  men  seems  to  me  as  bad  as  out-door 
relief. 

2961.  You  would  not  be  in  favour  of  continuing  that  experiment  unless 
absolutely  driven  to  it  by  stress  of  circumstances  ? 

I  certainly  should  not.  The  committee  is  rather  against  me  in  tiiat  respect; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  wise  to  establish  such  a  system  another 
year. 

2962  Chairman.]  If  you  had  such  a  system  regularly,  would  not  the  result 
necessarily  be  that  painters,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers  would  spend  all  their 
Wfiges  in  the  summer  months,  looking  to  the  certainty  of  finding  work  to  keep 
them  alive  in  the  winter? 

I  do  think  it  would. 

2963.  Were  these  people  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Beachcroft,  all  those 
sent  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

No  ;  by  the  committee  for  helping  the  unemployed. 

2964.  And  paid  by  him  ? 
Yes,  and  paid  by  him. 

2965.  So  that  as  a  board  of  guardians,  had  you  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 
Absolutely  nothing. 

2966.  It  was  entirely  charitable  organization  ? 

Entirely  ;  a  committee  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Paddington  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  employment  for  these  men. 

2967.  And  it  was  through  Mr.  Beachcroft's  assistance  that  tlie  charitable 
organization  found  work  for  these  men  ? 

Yes  ;  we  paid  Mr.  Beachcroft  a  thousand  pounds  to  assist  in  employing  these 
men  ;  he  advanced  himself  the  bahmce  required. 

2968.  So 
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2y68.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  all  raised  by  charitable  subscription  ? 
Entirely.     I  ;im  glad  your  Lor  Iship  asked  that  question ;  the  board  of 
guardians  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  witli  it. 

2969.  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  As  to  emigration  to  Canada,  last  week  I  saw  200 
boys  of  Dr.  Barnardo's,  in  very  good  order,  sent  out  from  Euston,  f  )f  wliom 
I  was  told  places  had  been  fniud,  or  would  ba  founrt  before  they  landed  in 
Canada  ;  is  it  not  the  case  that  Dr.  Barnardo  bas  sent  out  2,000  that  way  alto- 
gether ? 

Yes,  Dr.  Barnardo  has  sent  off  600  this  year. 

2970.  Do  we  understand  that  while  on  the  one  hand  you  recognise  that  much 
harm  has  been  done,  and  j)rejudice  has  been  created  in  Canada  by  shipping  off 
people  without  training  and  proper  equipment,  on  the  other  hand,  you  tidnk 
that,  properly  arranged,  the  sending  of  emigranis  would  not  be  objected  to  ? 

From  the  very  best  autliority  1  can  get,  tliat  is  my  opinion;  tliat  it  is  entirely 
a  question  of  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  sent  out.  Much  harm  has  l)t;en 
done  by  indi?C!'eet  men  who  ha\  e  senr  out  shiploads  of  people  who  got  drunk 
on  the  road  and  were  perfectly  unfitted  to  earn  tlieir  l)rt'ad  anywhere.  There 
are  in  England  a  large  number  of  people  who  will  not  work,  and  would  not  if 
you  gave  it  to  them  to-morrow. 

2971.  The  experiment  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  case  was  satisfactory  because  the 
bovs  he  has  sent  ont  have  bfen  for  the  most  part  boys  in  destitute  circumstances 
before  they  were  under  his  management  ? 

Yes,  they  have  every  one  been  destitute ;  but  they  have  undergone  a  course 
of  training  in  practical  work. 

2972.  Earl  Spencer.~\  In  regard  to  Mr.  Beachcroft's  efforts,  and  the  assistance 
you  have  given  him,  was  the  organisation  of  which  you  were  a  member  the  same 
as  the  Charity  Organizafion,  or  was  it  a  separate  thing  ? 

Nothing  wUatever  to  do  with  it. 

2973.  But  there  is  a  Charity  Organization  in  the  parish? 
Yes,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

2974.  But  it  does  act,  notwithstanding  your  objection  to  it,  independently 
of  you  r 

Entirely  independent  of  me. 

2975.  And  has  been  acting  for  a  C!)nsiJerable  time? 
Yes. 

2970.  And  does  it,  do  you  suppose,  relieve  a  good  many  cases  ? 

That  I  cannot  say  ;  I  do" not  know  anything  about  them  ;  I  do  not  ap])rove 
of  their  system.  1  sat  upon  their  committee  for  1 5  months,  and  totally  disapprove 
of  their  action. 

2977.  But  you  know,  perhaps,  whether  they  relieve  any  number  of  cases? 

I  believe  very  few,  as  far  as  my  own  personal  experience  goes,  i  do  not 
choose  to  be  responsible  for  that. 

2978.  Is  your  objection  general  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  does 
it  only  apply  to  the  particular  people  who  manage  that  branch  ? 

It  is  a  general  ol)jection  ;  I  do  not  like  the  moile  of  getting  information,  and 
condemning  people  upon  hearsay  evidence. 

2979.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  are  aware  that  the  per-centage  of  pauperism  per 
thousand  of  population  in  Paddington  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  any  district  in 
London  ? 

I  have  understood  that. 

2980.  Eleven  per  thousand  ? 
Eleven  per  thousand. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursilay  next. 

Twelve  o'clock. 
(;^0.)  T  T  2 
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LORDS    P  RESENT: 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of 
Aberdeen). 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Thring. 


The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Miss  LOUISA  TWINING,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

2981.  Y^axl  o{  Aherdeen.~\  I  believe  you  for  a  very  long  time  have  paid 
<ireat  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law? 

Yes  ;  I  have  been  for  the  grenter  part  of  my  life,  I  think,  visiting  workhouses, 
and  I  gave  evidence  before  the  Poor  Law  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  in  1861. 

2982.  And  you  have  written  upon  various  branches  of  the  subject  in 
magazines  and  otherwise  r 

Yes,  I  have,  for  some  years  now.  My  first  visit  to  a  workhouse  was  in  1853. 
Since  that  time  I  have  seen  a  good  many  in  the  country  and  in  London. 

.  2983.  You  are  a  Poor  Law  guardian,  I  think  ? 
l^es. 

2984.  Where  ? 

At  Kensington ;  I  have  been  four  years  a  gdardian  at  Kensington. 

2985.  Were  you  at  any  previous  time  a  guardian? 

INo  ;  this  is  my  first  ehction.  I  was  asked  to  be  a  guardian  in  Holborn  (at 
that  time  I  lived  in  the  Holborn  district),  but  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could 
undertake  that  v^ork. 

2986.  In  th('  course  of  your  experience  have  you  come  acros>5  difficulties 
in  the  admini>5tration  of  workhouses  in  connection  with  the  want  of  restriction 
of  Hberty  on  the  part  of  paupers  coming  in  and  out? 

Very  much  inde;-d  ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils  and  grievances  that 
we  have  to  complain  of. 

2987.  The  class  known  as  ins  and  outs  ? 

Yes,  Hnd  the  able-bodied.  Of  course  it  is  quite  a  difFurent  thing  from  the 
case  of  the  aged  and  the  permanent  inmaies. 

2988.  Do  you  think  that  some  kind  of  discrimination  and  classification  would 
be  practicable  to  meet  that  difficulty? 

W'e  have  very  good  classification  at  Kensington.  I  do  not  think  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  it.  I  think  it  is  the  power  of  discharge  that  is  so  exceed- 
ingly fatal  in  regard  to  that  class  ;  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  them  to  make 
the  workhouse  their  home,  the  exceeding  facility  for  going  in  and  out.  I  have 
information  from  some  of  the  most  experienced  masters  of  workhouses  in 
London,  and  I  may  say  that  they  entirely  agree  with  me,  that  the  powers  of 
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detention  should  be  much  greater,  and' the  times  mueh  longer.  You  are  perhaps 
aware  what  the  present  powers  of  discharge  are:  24  hours'  no  ice  f'>r  the  first 
discharge;  then,  if  more  than  once  dischart^ed  in  a  month,  48  hours ;  and  if 
more  than  twice  in  two  months,  72  hours.  We  have  cases  of  people  who  go  in 
and  out  15  times  in  three  months,  20  times  in  one  year,  32  times  in  one  year, 
and  so  on  ;  but  if  I  might  speak  of  the  great  evil  that  I  think  is  connected  with 
that,  it  is  in  the  case  of  tliose  who  have  children  in  the  schools. 

2989.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  question  ;  perhaps  you  would  state  tlie  effect  of 
this  system  with  regard  to  chihh'en  ? 

There  are  parents  who  are  in  and  out  constantly,  and  have  children  in  the 
schools,  or  in  our  temporary  school,  where  they  go  for  a  fortnight  on  their  way 
to  the  permanent  school;  and  it  is  inipossible  to  move  tlie  children  to  the  per- 
manent schools,  where  they  would  have  a  re2;ular  course  of  education,  on 
account  of  the  constant  movements  of  the  parents ;  every  time  the  mother 
wishes  to  take  her  discharge,  the  child  has  to  be  sent  for  from  the  country  and 
brought  to  her. 

2990.  That  is,  if  the  mother  demands  it  ? 

But  we  are  not  allowed  to  let  the  parents  go  out  without  the  children ;  they 
are  obliged  to  take  them  with  them  when  they  go  out. 

2991.  You  mean  that  if  a  workhouse  child  is  placed  in  the  school,  antl  the 
parent  of  that  child,  being  an  inmate,  demands  his  discharge,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  child  should  be  brought  away  from  the  school  r 

We  must  make  the  parent  take  the  child  with  him;  yow  may  imagine  what 
the  result  is.  I  can  state  one  or  two  cases  of  the  terrible  evil  of  it.  One  woman 
who  has  been  five  years  in  our  workhouse  went  out  11  times  in  the  year,  and 
each  time  the  child  had  to  be  sent  up  from  the  school.  They  go  out  with  other 
people,  they  go  to  the  most  terrible  places,  are  guilty  of  most  immoral  practices, 
stay  two  or  three  days,  just  as  long  as  they  can  manage  to  live  or  beg,  and  tiien 
come  back,  and  the  child  goes  back  again  to  the  school,  and  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  do  anything  with  those  children. 

2992.  Are  you  speaking  of  district  schools  ? 

This  is  a  temporary  school  we  have,  to  avoid  sending  them  to  our  large 
district  schools ;  everyone  goes  for  a  fortnight  to  a  temporary  school,  and  many 
children  are  at  that  school  for  months  or  longer,  because  they  cannot  be  seat 
to  the  district  schools. 

2993.  It  operates  in  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  district 
schools  ? 

Yes,  the  effect  upon  the  children  is  terrible,  and  it  is  most  disheartening  to 
the  teachers ;  they  feel  that  it  is  impossible  10  produce  any  go  )d  effect  upon 
these  children. 

2994.  Can  5'ou  give  any  other  example 

Another  board  of  guardians  said  that  a  man  was  determined  his  children 
should  not  go  to  the  school,  and  he  went  out  40  times  in  the  year,  I  think,  and 
each  time  he  gave  notice  for  fresh  discharge,  which  entirely  defeated  the  plans 
of  the  guardians  for  educating  those  children. 

2995.  Do  you  know  where  that  occurred  ? 
I  think  at  Islington. 

2996.  Is  it  a  case  within  your  own  knowledge  ? 

It  was  a  printed  statement  of  the  guardians  in  their  report,  not  within  my 
personal  knowledge. 

2997.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  same  system  upon  the  young  women 
who  come  in  with  infants,  have  you  anything  to  state  about  that  ? 

One  guardian,  Mr.  Bousfield,  now  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  published 
a  paper  as  long  ago  as  1880,  concerning  this  point,  especially  desiring  further 
powers  of  detention  for  these  girls.  I  am  not  aware  thit  anyt'iing  his  been 
done. 


2998.  In 
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291/8.  In  your  experience  is  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  right  of  admis- 
sion to  the  workhouse  at  all  times  demoralising-  in  the  case  of  the  class  of  whom 
you  are  speaking  ? 

Most  demoralising  ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  girls,  if  they  choose  so  to  arrange 
it,  they  can  come  straight  to  the  infirmary  without  even  passing  through  the 
comparative  stigma  of  the  workhouse,  which,  I  think,  some  of  them  may 
feel. 

2990.  You  are  speaking  of  young  women  with  illegitimate  children  r 

Yes'.' 

3000.  Chairman.']  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by  the  right  of  admission  at 
all  times  ? 

They  have  nothing  to  do  but  come  in  a  state  of  serious  illness  to  the  gate,  and 
they  must  be  taken  in. 

3001.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Would  you  suggest  any  alteration? 

I  think  there  might  be  greater  deterrent  measures  in  many  ways,  and 
certainly  in  the  power  of  detention  over  these  girls.  The  efforts  of  the  relieving 
officers  and  the  ladies  to  assist  and  to  prove  facts,  which  are  very  important, 
and  are  exceedingly  disliked  by  the  girls  themselves,  are  often  entirely  defeated  ; 
they  leave  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and  there  is  no  power  to 
make  out  anything  about  them  ;  they  can  defeat  all  your  endeavours  if  they 
choose  to  leave,  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  go  into  the  workhouse  on  their 
passing  out  again.  It  is  a  delightful,  excellent  hospital,  with  the  best  nurses 
and  accon)modation  and  food.  It  is  not  in  the  workhouse,  as  I  was  saying,  but 
in  the  infirmary. 

3002.  Of  course  you  would  be  in  favour  of  making  the  infirmary  as  excellent 
as  possible  ? 

Quite  so. 

3003.  But  you  wish  for  some  greater  power  of  control  in  these  cases  ? 

Yes  ;  many  of  us  think  it  would  be  better  if  those  wards  were  in  the  work- 
house than  in  the  infirmary. 

3004.  I  he  lying-in  wards  you  mean  ? 

Yes ;  but  then  again  we  have  trained  nurses  and  probationers  training  in 
those  particular  wards,  and  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  they  should  be 
under  a  trained  matron  and  her  supervision  ;  so  you  see  how  difficult  the 
question  is, 

3005.  You  mentioned  that  there  was  a  system  of  classification  at  Kensington  ; 
do  you  refer  to  any  special  system  peculiar  to  Kensington,  or  to  the  general 
rule  ? 

Do  you  mean  the  ordinary  workhouse  or  the  infirmary  ? 

3006.  I  refer  to  the  general  administration  of  the  guardians? 

I  think  it  is  left  very  much  to  the  individual  boards  of  guardians,  and  it 
depends  very  much  upon  the  buildings  themselves  as  to  whether  classification 
is  possible.  We  have  done  our  utmost  to  separate  the  different  classes  as  far 
as  possible  in  Kensington  over  and  above  the  Poor  Law  orders.  We  do  keep  the 
aged  and  infirm  and  the  able-bodied  separate  ;  the  old  couples  are  kept  quite 
separate.  We  have  17  rooms  for  old  couples  ;  I  think  we  make  every  arrange- 
ment we  can. 

3007.  Chairman.]  But  all  those  arrangements,  I  believe,  are  prescribed  by 
the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? 

Yes,  but  very  fev  carry  out  the  orders  for  the  old  people. 

3008.  You  mean  married  people  ? 

3609.  But  the  regulations  as  to  the  separation  of  able-bodied  and  infirm 
people  are  in  the  orders  ? 

Yes;  there  is  no  separation  of  characters. 

(70.)  T  T  4  3010.  Earl 
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3010.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Has  anything  in  that  respect  been  attempted  at 
Kensington  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

3011.  It  is  possible,  I  presume  ? 

Not  with  regard  to  the  youngL^r  women  and  the  able-bodied  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  distinctions. 

3012.  Upon  the  question  of  infirmaries,  I  think  you  have  some  alterations  to 
suggest  with  regard  to  the  medical  practice  which  you  have  advocated  in  your 
articles  ? 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  I  urged  the  same  thing,  that  we  require  more  medical 
inspection  and  visiting  in  our  infirmaries.  We  have  over  600  sick  at.  Kensing- 
ton, so  that  it  is  as  large  nearly  as  one  of  our  largest  Loudon  hospitals,  and  we 
have  a  medical  superintendent  and  his  assistant,  and  our  medical  superin- 
tendent has  urged  ^ov  some  years  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  bring-  in  other 
meciical  men  for  the  sake  of  the  study. 

3013.  Something  of  the  same  kind  as  is  adopted  in  tlie  general  liospitals,  I 
presume,  you  mean? 

Yes,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  students,  but  medical  practitioners  who  have 
already  uone  through  their  student  course,  if  the  students  were  o!)jpcted  to. 
The  other  day  a  young  hospital  doctor  was  taken  through  one  of  our  infirmaries, 
and  he  examined  the  cases,  and  he  said  there  were  some  he  would  give  anything 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying-,  cases  they  never  see  in  general  hospitals;  the 
long  cases  and  the  chronic  cases,  that  really  they  have  no  opportunity  of  studying, 
because  they  all  go  to  the  workhouses,  and  they  last  for  years.  It  would 
improve  our  nurses;  it  would  let  daylight  in.  The  poor  themselves  would  like 
it,  I  am  quite  sure,  because  it  is  impossible  that  two  medical  men  could  look 
after  600  j)atients,  and  we  have  several  severe  cases  now,  and  frequent 
operations. 

3014.  1  think  you  have  paid  attention  to  the  question  of  workhouse  hospital 
management  for  many  years  ? 

Yes,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  it.  Twenty-fi  vo  years  ago  there  was 
an  estimate  made  that  there  were  60,000  incurables  from  three  diseases  alone 
who  could  not  be  received  into  the  voluntary  hospital-,  and  1  do  not  know 
where  else  they  can  go  but  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries.  Cottage  hospitals, 
county  inrirmaries,  never  take  cases  that  last  for  years ;  there  ii  no  other 
hospital  for  incurables  except  our  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  I  do  think  tliere  is 
great  need  of  further  improvement  and  inspection  in  the  country  ones.  We 
have  two  medical  inspectors  in  London,  where  they  are  really  hospitals,  and  where 
you  may  say  they  hardly  require  this  inspection  ;  in  the  country  there  is  no 
medical  inspection  whatever. 

3015.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  mean  precisely  by  medical  inspection;  do 
you  mean  inspection  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law? 

Yes.  Of  course  there  are  medical  men  appointed  to  evei  y  workhouse,  but 
that,  1  think,  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

3016.  You  mean  inspectors  specially  appointed  who  should  go  round  and 
inspect  the  infirmaries  from  time  to  time  in  all  workhouses  in  the  kingdom? 

Yes,  and  I  am  most  anxious  that  they  should  appoint  a  woman  to  do  that 
work;  I  think  it  is  most  important,  that  a  woman  should  examine  into  the  work 
of  the  nurses  in  a  way  which  I  venture  to  think  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  present  plan.  We  have  now  belonging  to  our  association  for  introduc- 
ing trained  nurses  into  workhouse  infirmaries,  about  100  nurses,  and  we  get  a 
great  deal  of  information  from  them,  and  we  find  it  is  sometimes  terribly  uphill 
work  for  them  ;  there  is  nobody  to  approve  of  their  work,  to  inspect  it,  to 
encourage  them,  and  there  is  a  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  tiie  workhouse 
matron  very  often,  because  the  nurse  knows  more  than  she  does.  She  is  quite 
afraid  to  ask  for  the  most  necessary  appUances.  We  find  that  there  are  sometimes 
no  screens  for  the  beds,  no  thermometers  or  appliances  for  the  sick;  and  whenever 
we  send  a  nurse  trained  in  a  hospital  infirmary  tor  a  whole  year  you  may  sup- 
pose 
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pose  it  is  extremely  trying  for  her  to  have  to  work  under  such  difficulties  as 
those. 

3017.  Earl  of  AherdeenJ\  Hiive  30U  found  in  connection  with  this  association 
that  the  old  system  of  pauper  nurses  is  continued  to  a  great  extent  outside 
London  ? 

To  a  great  extent  outside  the  metropolitan  infirmaries.  We  not  only  send 
trained  nurses,  but  we  can  get  in  probationers  at  very  little  cost  to  the  rates 
to  take  the  place  of  tliese  pauper  women  ;  and  some  of  our  nurses  say  that  the 
immorality,  the  conversation,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  pauper  helps  is  beyond 
what  they  can  endure, 

3018.  Do  you  find  that  the  guardians  generally  are  ready  to  co-operate  with 
your  society  ? 

Thev  are  increasingly  asking  for  more  nurses  than  we  can  supply  now. 

3019.  I  suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  even  if  the  guardians  were  in  favour  of 
your  system,  very  often  an  ignorant  mati'on,  or  even  master,  would  be  little 
disposed  to  look  with  favour  on  a  new  system  ? 

That  is  very  much  the  case.  I  believe  it  is  improving  ;  but  we  get  lady 
visitors  to  encourage  them  wherever  ue  can.  Of  course  they  have  no  power  to 
ask  for  things.  Where  we  get  lady  guardians  our  work  is  made  much  more 
easy,  because  they  have  power  to  ask  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  invidious  thing 
for  th(i  nurse,  and  also  for  the  doctor,  to  ask  for  additional  cost  to  be  incurred, 
when  things  have  gone  on  for  years  without  anything  of  the  kind. 

30'J0.  I  understand  that  you  advocate  the  extension  of  a  system  of  lady 
inspectors  generally  in  connection  with  workhouse  administration  .- 

I  do  most  earnestly  desire  it ;  I  think  it  is  our  one  great  object  just  now. 
When  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  was  appointed  in  1874,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
consulfed  about  her  appointment  by  the  then  President  of  the  Lucal  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  I  think  there  could  have  been  no  greater  success  than  that 
appointment ;  I  think  it  has  nsade  a  complete  change  about  all  the  ideas  of  the 
treatment  of  children  in  the  schools  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  as  important  for 
the  sick.  We  have  had  to  remove  some  nurses  from  the  impossible  conditions 
and  unsanitary  rooms.  One  nurse  had  to  cook  her  own  rations  in  the  same 
sauce jjan  in  which  she  had  also  to  cook  things  for  the  sick ;  very  often  they 
had  to  do  the  cooking  in  the  wards  or  in  their  own  little  sitting  rooms,  and,  in 
fact,  we  have  had  to  remove  those  who  couid  not  put  up  with  the  difficulties. 
1  suppose  that  the  women  are  afraid  to  ask  the  inspectors  when  they  go  round, 
and  I  am  afraid  if  the  master  goes  round  with  the  inspector  (and  1  suppose  it 
is  very  often  the  case  that  the  officials  go  round),  the  nurses  have  not  courage 
to  state  their  grievances  and  their  wants,  as  they  would  do  to  a  woman. 

3021.  Speaking  generally,  it  is  obvious,  is  it  not,  that  there  must  be  many 
matters  of  domestic  economy  in  which  a  lady  would  usually  have  facilities  for 
ascertaining  the  state  of  matters  better  than  a  man  t 

A  woman  used  to  hospital  management,  herself  a  trained  nurse,  would  be 
able  to  report  entirely  upon  these  nurses  all  over  England.  Our  own  committee 
visit  wherever  we  possibly  can,  but  then  we  have  no  authority  to  ask  for  any- 
thing from  the  guardians,  and  if  they  thought  we  were  making  great  demands 
it  might  prejudice  them  very  much  against  our  work. 

3022.  Going  to  another  point,  have  you  any  opinion  to  otFer  upon  the  question 
of  out-door  relief  as  distinguished  from  in-door  relief? 

Yes,  1  have  a  strong  opinion  about  it;  I  do  not  feel  quite  so  competent  to 
speak  to  that,  because  I  hav  e  had  chiefly  to  do  with  it  only  since  I  have  been  a 
guardian,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  most  undesirable,  especially  in  rich 
parishes,  that  there  should  be  out-door  relief ;  it  leads  to  the  greatest  confusion 
of  opinions.  T  he  charitable  relief  in  Kensington,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  would 
meet  all  the  deserving  cases  of  out-door  relief  if  there  were  not  this  idea  that 
they  may  just  as  well  come  to  us  to  ask  for  it ;  they  get  a  shilling  or  two  from 
the  church  or  the  chapel,  or  district  visitors,  and  then  they  come  to  us  to  sup- 
plement it;  I  think  that  it  checks  private  charity,  besides  demoralising  the  poor. 

(70.)  U  u  30-3.  Have 
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3023.  Have  you  any  co-operation  in  Kensington  between  the  Poor  Law 
gnardians  and  charitable  agencies  ? 

Yes,  we  always  ascertain  wliat  is  done  Uy  the  charitable  agencies,  and  we  are 
in  close  connection  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  refer  cases  to 
them. 

3024.  If  an  applicant  for  Poor  Law  relief  is  found  to  be  deserving,  as  well  as 
needy,  but  the  case  is  not  a  case  which  the  Poor  Law  can  properly  relieve,  is 
such  a  case  sent  on  to  some  charitable  society? 

Yes,  I  think  so ;  they  are  all  known  to  the  district  visitors  and  clergy 
in  the  parish  of  Kensington ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  cases  of  people, 
even  80  and  90  years  of  age,  who  ought  to  be  helped,  and  I  think  it  exceedingly 
haid  that  they  should  come  upon  the  poor  rates  in  their  old  age,  and  I  believe 
if  it  were  not  for  this  idea  that  we  have  a  bottomless  purse  to  dip  into,  they 
would  be  amply  relieved. 

3025.  You  mean  that  there  is  such  an  idea  011  the  part  of  the  public  ? 

Yes,  and  the  poor  themselves.  Then  1  think  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  the 
poor,  this  immense  difierence  of  administration  throughout  London.  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  country, 
because  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that,  and  I  think  with  the  close 
inspection  in  country  places  it  may  be  more  easy  to  give  out  door  relief  fairly 
in  individual  cases  ;  but  I  do  think  that  in  London  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  have 
liberal  out-door  relief  ^'.iven  in  one  parish,  and  absolutely  none  in  another;  it 
creates  a  feeling  of  injustice  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  and  they  are  perfectly 
unable  to  judge  as  to  anv  reason  for  the  distinction  ;  I  cannot  see  why  it  is 
allow  ed. 

3026.  Do  you  find  that  the  more  respectable  classes  of  the  poor  have  a  greater 
aversion  to  receiving  relief  from  the  rates  than  from  charitable  sources  ? 

i  do  not  think  there  is  a!:y  difference  in  their  minds  with  regard  to  out-door 
rehef ;  I  do  not  think  they  understand  the  difference  at  all, 

3027.  There  is  no  reason,  is  there,  why  there  should  be  anything  degrading 
in  receiving  Poor  Law  relief,  as  com.pared  with  charitable  relief? 

I  think  we  must  maintain  the  distinction  between  poverty  and  pauperism  ;  it 
would  he  an  evil  day  for  us  when  we  began  to  confound  those  two. 

3028.  Chairman.]  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  it  is  not  more  demoralising  to 
a  poor  man  to  obtain  relief  from  the  rates  th'an  to  obtain  it  from  charity  ? 

It  is  more  so  ;  the  demoralising  does  not  limit  itself  to  those  who  actually 
receive  it,  it  extends  to  the  whole  fiimily ;  they  see  no  reason  why  their  relations 
should  not  be  supported  by  the  out-door  relief,  and  save  their  giving  anything 
to  them  if  they  can  help  it. 

3029.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. \  The  degradation  arises,  does  it  not,  frum  the 
circun; stances  and  the  surroundings,  rather  than  from  any  actual  disgrace  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who,  through  no  fault,  is  destitute  ? 

I  think  my  opinion  would  be,  that  if  the  people  were  really  absolutely  desti- 
tute through  no  fault  of  the  ir  own  (but  we  do  not  know  how  far  to  go  back  for 
that,  because  the  fault  may  have  been  begun  in  early  Hfe  by  want  of  thrift, 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  idea  that  there  is  the  Poor  Law  to  fall  ba(;k 
upon  at  the  lastj,  there  are  very  few  cases  that  would  not  be  helped  by  the 
enormous  charities,  or  bv  a  numl^er  of  their  own  friends  or  relations, 

3030.  Whatever  the  opinion  as  to  that  may  be,  I  gather  that  your  experience 
decidedly  is  that  the  receipt  of  relief  in  either  form  is  demoralising  ? 

Entirely, 

3031.  Chairman.']  You  mentioned  the  great  evils  which  arise  from  the  coming 
in  and  going  out,  at  short  intervals,  of  paupers ;  have  you  at  all  considered  to 
what  extent  additioua!  means  of  detention  would  be  advisable  ? 

I  have  a  pamphlet  of  General  Lynedoch  Gardiner,  who  was  for  15  years  vice- 
chairman  of  Maryleborie,  and  who  published  a  pamphlet  about  it  some  years 
ago,  I  think  it  was  before  the  last  addition,  prolonging  the  notice  to  72  hours ; 

but 
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hut  I  have  been  speaking-  to  an  experienced  London  master,  and  he  urges  that 
a  week  shoidd  be  the  shortest  time  to  ask,  and  then  a  month,  and  then  three 
months.  We  are  quite  of  opinion  that  U  those  who  live  in  the  workhouse, 
and  goinsj  in  and  out  (but  they  never  do  work,  there  they  are  for  years),  were 
prevented,  especially  those  who  have  children  connected  with  them,  from  going 
out  oftener  than  once  in  three  months,  it  would  have  a  very  deterrent  elfect. 
And  then  may  I  say  again  as  ro  rl.e  pensioners,  the  evil  effects  of  that  ?  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  article,  pensioners  with  ample  to  live  upon  out  of  doors, 
who  make  their  home  in  the  workhouse. 

3032.  What  kind  of  pensioners  ? 

We  have  army  pensioners;  tlie  number  is  greatly  increasing  in  the 
London  workhouses.  They  could  hve  out  of  doors,  but  they  prefer  to  be  in  the 
workhouse ;  they  go  out  to  receive  their  pension,  and  we  have  most  urgently 
requested  the  War  Office  to  make  it  oftener  than  three  months  ;  the  temptation 
which  results  from  receiving  the  large  sum  is  so  extremely  great.  Of  course 
we  claim  tlie  small  sums  that  we  can  claim ;  but  they  go  out  for  two  or  three 
days,  aiid  they  have  their  friends  whom  they  join,  and  they  spend  pounds. 

3033.  You  find  that  they  very  frequently  go  out  and  spend  the  whole  amount 
they  receive  in  drink,  and  then  come  back  to  the  workhouse,  and  repeat  the 
opi  ration  on  the  next  occasion  ? 

Yes,  and  the  temptation  is  much  greater  because  of  the  larger  sum. 

3034.  But  now  if  such  a  system  as  you  propose  were  established,  would  it 
noi  be  necessary  to  leave  a  full  discretion  to  the  board  of  guardians  to  let  out 
any  particular  persons  at  shorter  periods  where  they  thought  it  advisable  ? 

For  looking  for  work,  you  mean?  I  think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that. 

3035.  Or  for  any  other  reason  ;  because,  if  you  were  to  lay  down  an  absolute 
rule,  very  grievous  hardship  might  be  inflicted  upon  individuals  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  in-and-out  class  ? 

The  ins  and  outs  seem  to  me  so  totally  different  from  the  more  permanent 
inmates. 

3036.  I  can  understand  th;!t  your  system  might  be  applied  to  the  class  which 
we  will  term  the  in-and-out  class  ;  but  in  every  workhouse  there  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  persons  (certainly  in  the  country  there  are)  who  do  not 
Ijelong  to  the  in-and-out  class ;  and  v«'ould  it  not  be  a  very  grievous  hardship  to 
say  that  such  a  man  must  be  kept  in  the  workhouse  for  the  full  period  pre- 
scribed ? 

We  must  give  discretion.  We  have  a  great  many  coming  in  for  the  winter 
and  going  out  again  for  the  summer  months,  and  I  think  the  master  knows 
who  the\'  are,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  about  allowing  ihem  out  for  a  day  to 
look  after  work,  any  who  are  in  the  least  likely  to  get  it;  but  of  course  they 
are  quite  a  different  class. 

3037.  I  think  a  good  deal  of  your  reason  for  wishing  to  detain  this  class  of 
paupers  had  reference  to  children  ? 

I  think  that  is  the  most  important  class,  in  which  it  affects  the  children. 

3038.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be  justifiable  on  general  prin- 
ciples to  lay  hands,  as  it  were,  upon  the  children  of  a  certain  class  of  people, 
and  send  them  to  the  schools  to  be  permanently  supported  by  the  lates,  so  that 
the  ciiildren  ol  people  of  worthless  characters  would  get  an  education  at  the 
expense  of  ihe  State,  as  compared  with  the  children  of  better-behaved  people, 
who  would  have  to  be  supported  by  their  own  parents  i 

All  classes  dislike  to  have  their  children  taken  from  them. 

3039.  Yes  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  this.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  is 
a  very  serious  burden  for  the  State  to  undertake,  by  such  means  as  you  indicate, 
to  draw  within  the  net  of  State  support  a  large  number  of  children  who  happen 
to  be  the  children  of  ill-behaved  parents  ? 

1  think  everybody  engaged  in  this  work  feels  the  difficulty  of  that.    We  had 
a  large  meeting  yesterday  of  guardians  connected  with  the  Association  for  Be- 
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friending  Young  Servants  and  Workhouse  Girls,  and  fully  discussed  the  subject 
there,  and  we  do  feel  the  difficulties;  but  we  think  tliat  further  powers  of 
detention  in  the  workhouse  would  cbeck  a  great  deal  of  the  evil  with  the 
children  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  there  might  be  conditions,  if  we  are  to 
educate  them  and  maintain  tlietn,  that  the  parents  must  consent  to  certain  con- 
ditions much  more  stringent  than  they  do  now. 

3040.  The  real  object  of  my  question  is  to  ascertain  whether  you  do  not  see 
some  serious  objection  in  relieving  parents  from  the  responsibility  of  maintaining- 
and  taking  care  of  their  own  cliildren,  because  tliose  parents  are  not  discharging 
their  own  duty,  in  fact? 

Of  course  it  is  a  great  difficulty;  everybody  feels  it;  but  it  will  be  met  in 
some  such  way,  I  think,  as  in  the  industrial  school^.  And  every  other  country 
seems  to  have  met  the  worst  evil  of  all ;  that  is,  our  losing  all  control  over  them 
at  the  age  of  15  or  16. 

3041.  Criminal  children  are,  of  course,  in  a  different  class;  they  can  be 
taken  from  their  parents  and  placed  in  an  institution;  but  if  we  are  to  extend 
that  to  children  who  are  not  criminal,  and  whose  parents  are  not  criminal  but 
merely  ill-to-do  people,  will  not  that  lead  us  very  far  indeed  ? 

1  am  afraid  that  tli  lied  quite  a  semi-criminal  class ;  I  think 

there  is  the  merest  border  line  of  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  those  who 
treat  their  children  in  this  way  and  the  criminals. 

3042.  With  regard  to  the  infirmary,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  at  your 
infirmary  paupers  may  obtain  admission  witiiout  going  through  the  work- 
house ? 

Yes,  if  it  is  an  urgent  case,  and  the  doctors  think  they  must  not  be  required 
to  go  through  the  receiving  wards  of  the  M'orkhouse. 

3043.  It  is  only  to  urgent  cases  that  that  would  apply  ? 
Yes. 

3044.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that,  as  you  make  the  infirmaries  more  and 
more  complete  as  hospitals,  if  you  give  easy  admission  to  them,  you,  in  point  of 
fact,  offer  to  the  whole  population  hospital  support  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  we  do  now. 

3045.  But  still,  it  has  not  come  quite  to  that  point  yet,  because  it  is  supposed 
that  there  is  some  objection  on  the  part  of  respectab,le  people  to  go  into  any 
institution  connected  with  the  workhouse;  do  not  you  see  any  objection  to 
extending  the  system  of  infirmaries,  so  as  to  make  them  regarded  as  places  to 
which  any  [jeople  may  resort  without  the  evils  consequent  on  having  accepted 
State  relief ;  people  who  would  be  now  ashamed  to  resort  to  them  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  that  feeling  will  diminisli  whatever  we  may  do  to  check  it,, 
and  more  especially  as  now  our  voluntary  hospitals  are  quite  insufficient  for  our 
population. 

304.6.  Then,  would  you  go  the  length  of  saying  that  it  would  be  in  principle 
unobjectionable  if  hospitals  were  provided  for  the  whole  population  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  the  voluntary  hospitals  enforce  some  system  of  payment 
according  to  the  means  of  the  person  applying  for  admission,  and  that  would 
divide  the  two  classes. 

3047.  But  supposing  no  system  of  payment  was  enforced  in  the  infirmary, 
would  it  not  necessarily  result  that  ever-yone  would  go  to  the  infirmary  ? 

I  think  not ;  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  hospitals  and  the  infirmaries,  I 
believe,  to  ascertain  those  who  were  able  to  pay. 

3048.  But  you  certainly  think  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  stringent 
regulations  to,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  people  from  resorting  to  the  infirmaries 
who  could  pay  something  for  their  own  medical  relief? 

Yes ;  we  are  at  this  moment  considering  the  question  in  our  infirmary  at 
Kensington  whether  more  could  be  done  to  treat  people  out  of  doors.  I 

think 
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think  there  is  a  tendency  to  bring  everybody  in-doors  ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
population  is  enormously  increasing,  and  the  sick  must  be  provided  for,  cer- 
tainly, somewhere,  but  I  think  the  connection  of  the  infirmary  with  the  work- 
house is  desirable,  as  tar  as  we  can  keep  it  up. 

3049.  I  think  I  am  quite  right  in  gathering  it  to  be  your  opinion  that  one  of 
the  great  difficulties  in  dealing  with  those  who  make  use  of  a  workhouse  is  in 
regard  to  the  lying-in  ward,  and  in  that  case,  therefore,  you  would  advocate  some 
stringent  regulatitms  as  to  detention  ? 

Most  certainly;  1  think  that  is  the  most  important  point  of  all. 

3050,  Probably  you  think  that  that  particular  class  might  be  dealt  with  much 
more  stringently  tlian  any  other  class  ? 

Much  more. 

30.51.  Do  you  tliink  that  such  regulations  would  check  that  considerably? 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would.  I  think  the  entire  freedom  is  the  most 
welcome  part  of  the  relief  to  that  class  of  persons ;  there  is  no  hold  upon  the 
parents,  and  they  give  us  just  what  information  tljey  hke,  or  no  information  at 
all,  and  they  come  and  go  just  as  it  suits  their  convenience.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  conference  of  tiie  lady  guardians  from  all  over  England,  I  hope,  next 
week,  and  we  are  going  to  make  that  our  special  subject  of  discussion.  I  do 
think  it  is  one  that  women  may  take  up,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  what 
those  from  the  country  think  about  it;  we  think  that  the  liberty  is  most 
injurious,  and  fruitful  of  mischief. 

3052.  As  to  the  trained  nurses,  you  said  that  the  expense  was  not  great ;  have 
you  not  found  an  objection  in  some  boards  of  guardians  to  trained  nurses  as 
being  too  expensive  ? 

No,  on  the  contrary,  some  have  asked  us  for  a  nurse  at  20  /.  a  year,  and  they 
never  give  less  to  any  nurse,  trained  or  untrained,  except  in  some  very 
miserable  unions  ;  and  when  we  have  told  them  that  wlien  they  require  mid- 
wifery besides,  we  cannot  send  them  under  2.5  many  boards  have  gladly  given 
that  sum  to  have  a  thoroughly  competent  and  trained  woman. 

3053.  Have  you  any  experience  with  regard  to  nurses  who  are  sent  to  poor 
people  not  in  the  workhouse  ? 

Visiting  in  their  own  homes,  district  nurses,  do  you  mean  ? 

3054.  Yes  ? 

Yes,  we  have  an  excellent  branch  at  Kensington,  which  we  believe  keeps  a 
good  many  out  from  the  infirmary  ;  they  nurse  them  in  their  own  homes  with- 
out sending  them  to  hospitals  or  infirmaries. 

3055.  Did  you  ever  find  that  objections  were  made  that  the  class  of  nurses 
you  send  are  too  expensive  for  these  homes,  and  altogether  above  the  class  that 
should  be  sent  to  attend  on  these  people. 

We  find  that  the  higher  the  class  of  nurse,  the  better  she  does  the  v/ork. 

3056.  I  think  I  may  infer  from  what  you  said,  and  also  from  statistics  which 
T  have  here  before  me,  that  the  administration  in  Kensington  is-strict  as  regards 
out-door  relief? 

Yes. 

3057.  I  see  here  that  the  ratio  per  thousand  to  ihe  population  on  the  day  to 
which  this  return  refers  was  only  two  per  cent,  of  paupers  receiving  out-door 
relief",  the  figure  for  the  whole  of  London  being  10'9.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  you  are  strict? 

Yes ;  still  not  to  be  compared  to  St.  George's  in  the  East  or  Whittchapel. 
I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Vallance  about  Whitechapel  yesterday,  anti  1  believe 
practically  they  give  none. 

3058.  Do  you  know  whether  of  late  years  the  administration  of  out-do  tr 
relief  has  been  made  more  strict  in  Kensington? 

I  think  it  has  been  gradually  advancing  towards  that ;  the  majority  of  us  are 
quite  in  favour  of  limiting  it  as  much  as  possible. 
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3059.  And  you  have  found  that  it  tends  to  diminish  pauperism  in  the  union 
have  you  not  ?  ' 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  If  you  would  hear  Mr.  Vallance's  statistics  for 
Whitechapel,  it  is  most  remarkable  to  find  how  it  has  diminished. 

3060.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have  any  special  rules  as  to  dealing  with 
widows  with  children  ? 

Yes;  we  take  their  children  to  the  district  schools  in  lieu  of  out-door  relief 
Some  peojjle  object  to  that,  but  on  the  whole  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  safe  plan  and  the  best  plan. 

3061.  Do  yoii  take  all  children  above  the  number  of  two  into  the  schools  ? 
Never  more  tlian  two. 

3062.  But  suppose  a  widow  happens  to  liave  six  or  seven  children,  what  is 
done  then  r 

1  think  we  have  taken  three,  but  I  believe  never  a  larger  proportion  than 
that. 

3063.  Tlien  where  there  were  more,  would  you  give  the  widow  an  order  for 
the  house  ? 

She  always  stays  outside,  I  think. 

3064.  I  am  supposing  the  case  of  a  widow  who  is  left  with  seven  small 
children,  and  who  is  able  to  work,  and  could  reasonably  support  two;  what 
course  do  you  pursue  with  regard  to  the  other  five. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  ever  taken  more  than  two,  not  more  than  three 
cei  tainly,  but  of  one  family.  If  there  was  any  idea  of  bad  character,  or  drink, 
of  c  )urse  we  should  insist  upon  the  house  ;  we  should  give  nothing  at  all  out  of 
doors  in  such  a  case. 

3065.  Have  you  found  much  objection  on  the  part  of  widows  to  that  system } 
Hardly  at  all  ;  they  go  down  to  visit  their  children  at  Banstead,  and  i  think 

they  are  thoroughly  satisfied.  .Might  1  say  about  the  infirmaries,  tliat  we  do 
feel  very  strongly  the  necessity,  and  I  believe  many  official  persons  feel  the 
same,  of  the  separation  where  possible  of  tlje  infirmaries  from  the  workhouses  as 
to  management.  They  really  are  managed  on  very  different  plans.  The 
officials  of  workhouses  are,  generally  speaking,  of  an  inferior  class  to  the  trained 
matron,  who  is  a  lady  now  in  almost  all  instances ;  and  where  that  matron  is 
placed  under  the  workhouse  master  and  matron,  exceeding  difficulties  do  arise. 
We  were  most  anxious  when  the  Hampstead  Infirmary  was  opened  last  year  (I 
think  nearly  200  patients  they  have)  that  it  should  be  entirely  separated.  At 
present  the  London  infirmaries,  and  Manchester  and  Leeds,  are  the  only  ones 
entirely  separate  from  the  workhouses.  They  have  absolutely  no  contact. 
There  is  a  medical  superintendent,  a  matron,  and  a  steward,  and  they  are  entirely 
apart  from  the  authority  of  the  master  and  matron  ;  but  in  cases  where  that 
contact  exists  the  friction  is  often  very  great  and  very  trying  indeed,  and  I  cannot 
see  why,  when  the  numbers  amount  to  200  or  over,  they  should  not  be  separate 
establishments.  They  have  to  ask  the  officials  for  the  linen  and  the  food ; 
every  point  where  they  come  into  contact  becomes  a  friction  and  a  difficulty, 
and  those  who  have  not  watched  the  management  cannot  tell  the  trial  it  is,  and 
I  believe  some  of  the  Local  Government  Board  officers  see  that,  and  are  anxious 
that  our  association  should  press  this  subject.  It  appeared  to  us  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  was  the  medium  tliat  might  make  this  suggestion ;  and  if  it 
is  so  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  metropolitan  district,  we  cannot  see  why  it 
should  not  be  in  the  great  towns  all  over  England, 

3066.  Earl  of  Strajfo)'d.'\  I  think  you  are  very  much  in  favour  of  lady  Poor 
Law  inspectors  ? 

1  am. 

3067.  Were  you  associated  with  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  in  any  way,  either 
officially  or  confidentially,  during  the  time  that  she  was  a  lady  inspector  ? 

Confidentially ;  I  visited  many  schools  with  her,  and  at  that  time  T  had  a 
home  for  workhouse  girls. 

3068.  Were 
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3068.  Were  her  duties  confined  to  inspecting  schools,  or  isad  she  authority 
to  go  into  the  infirmaries  of  workhouses,  and  report  upon  the  condition  of 
things  there  ? 

The  schools  entirely  for  her  year  of  office ;  then  her  health  broke  down. 
I  believe  at  the  end  of  that  year  it  was  decided  that  she  was  to  be  appointed  to 
the  general  inspection  of  workhouses,  but  before  that  time  arrived,  her  health 
broke  down  and  she  died. 

3069.  And  since  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  death,  no  lady  inspector  has  taken  her 
place  till  Miss  Mason  became  an  inspector  under  the  Poor  Law  Board  ? 

iViiss  Mason  is  for  the  boarding-out  only.  We  do  hojie  that  it  may  be  carried 
on  again  as  it  was  in  Mrs,  Nassau  Senior's  time. 

3070.  You  wisii  the  lady  inspectors  to  perform  very  much  the  duties  with 
regard  to  women  and  children  that  the  male  inspectors  do  now  ;  to  report  to 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  the  guardians? 

Yes,  with  regard  to  the  clothing,  the  management,  and  domestic  economy. 

3071.  Have  you  thought  what  number  would  be  required  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  W(!rk  efficiently  ? 

Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  was  the  only  one,  and  the  work  was  too  much  for  her;  Miss 
Mason  is  only  one  for  the  boarding-out  all  over  England.  I  think  as  far  as  the 
infirmaries  are  concerned,  we  should  be  satisfied  if  one  lady  were  appointed  to 
begin  with. 

3072.  For  al!  England? 

For  all  England,  in  the  country  infirmaries  ;  of  course,  nothing  in  London 
would  be  required, 

3073.  And  do  you  think  that  these  ladies  could  act  independently  of  the 
male  officials,  and  could  report  independently  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
without  having  any  connection  with  the  male  inspectors  ? 

Would  not  that  be  exactly  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior's  case  ? 

3074.  But  she  was  only  an  inspector  in  regard  to  the  schools,  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  workhouses  ? 

Would  that  make  any  difference  ?  She  reported  upon  the  clothing  and  the 
food,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  in  every  respect. 

,'^075.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out,  on  a 
rather  more  extended  scale,  the  work  that  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  performed  with 
regard  to  schools  ? 

Not  the  slightest,  I  do  not  think  the  present  gentlemen  (I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  them  in  the  least)  could  inspect  our  nurses'  work  with  regard  to  the 
sick,  especially  the  women  in  the  lying-in  wards,  and  the  domestic  economy, 
which  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  one  matron. 

3076.  And  you  think  it  would  give  confidence  to  the  matron  of  a  workhouse 
if  she  felt  she  could  report  to  and  get  assistance  from  a  lady  inspector,  instead 
of  having  to  report  to  a  male  inspector. 

The  good  ones  would  welcome  it,  I  am  sure  ;  the  others  do  not  welcome  lady 
guardians  or  anybody,  but  the  good  ones  would,  and  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior  was 
beloved  and  respected  and  looked  up  to  by,  1  believe,  every  authority  she  came 
in  contact  with. 

3077.  And  I  gather  fiom  you  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  the  women 
and  children,  and  a  support  to  the  matron's  authority  in  the  workhouse,  to  feel 
she  could  refer  to  a  lady  inspector  instead  of  to  a  male  inspector  ? 

That  is  really  one  chief  point  of  my  examination. 

3078.  I  fancy  you  are  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children  ? 

Very  much  indeed,  the  very  few  that  it  is  possible  to  board  out.  1  think  the 
public  hardly  understand  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  that  you  can  take. 
Out  of  our  600  at  Banstead  there  are  exceedingly  few  that  aie  able  to  be 
boarded  out ;  and  I  was  told  the  other  day,  at  Lambeth,  in  the  large  Norwood 
schools  there  were  not  more  than  30  children  who  were  capable  of  being  boarded 
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out,  because  the}'  must  be  deserted  or  orphans,  and  the  age  is  so  limited.  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  of  my  exceeding  desire  to  see  cottag-e  homes  extended, 
which  are  available  for  older  girls. 

3070.  l:lave  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  homes  where  pauper  children  have 
been  boarded  out,  and  seen  the  houses  ? 
No. 

3080.  But  from  what  you  believe,  and  have  heard,  are  they  well  cared  for 
there  ? 

Well  cared  for,  and  Miss  Mason's  work  is  most  thorough,  and  I  should  like 
to  see  it  extended  to  all  possible  ca^es.  Bat  still  schools  must  exist  for  the  large 
proportion  who  are  quite  ineligible  lor  boarding  out;  for  those  who  can  be 
boarded  out  1  think  the  plan  is  most  excellent,  but  I  should  like  to  see  smaller 
ones  instead  of  the  very  large  schools,  especially  for  girls,  and  that  might  be 
adopted  much  more  generally  than  at  present.  Then,  if  we  might  see  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  district  schools  ;  1  hope  that  is  an  increasing 
practice  ;  we  want  a  higher  tone  in  all  our  Poor  Law  officers,  and  that  would 
work  immense  refurm  aniongst  the  children. 

3081.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  Have  you  got  any  arrangement  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  for  relief  of  cases  which  you  think  ought  not  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  guardians  in  Kensington  ? 

Yes,  we  refer  all  the  possible  cases  to  them  ;  we  generally  have  a  lady  in 
attendance  on  our  weekly  meetings  from  the  Charity  Organisaticm  Society,  who 
takes  over  all  the  ca>^es  requiring*  situations,  and  help  that  we  cannot  give. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  HENRY  ALLEN,  liaving  been  called  in;  is  Examined 

as  follows : 

3082.  Chairman  ]  You  are  an  ex-officio  Guardian  of  St.  Pancras,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Out- Relief  and  Casual  Wards  Committees  of  that  union  ?. 

1  am. 

3083.  Have  you  been  so  for  some  time  ? 
:Six  years. 

3084.  In  your  union  is  the  administration  a  strict  one  as  regards  in-door  and 
out-door  relief ;  I  mean  is  tlie  out-door  rehef  strictly  limited,  and  the  in-door 
relief  offered  as  a  rule,  or  what  is  the  practice  ? 

What  we  are  trying  to  aim  at,  at  least  what  I  am  trying  to  aim  at,  is  the 
gradual  extinction  of  out-door  relief.  We  give  relief  to  old  people  over  60 
years  of  age  under  certain  condirions  ;  we  give  the  labour  yard  to  able-bodied 
persons  under  certain  conditions ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  we  take  the  children 
of  widows  to  the  schools  ;  that  is,  some  of  the  children. 

3085.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  system  of  labour  yards,  or  do  you  regard  it 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient  'I 

I  regard  it  only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  in 
favour  of  a  well-managed  labour  yard;  I  wish  [)articularly  to  mention  that, 
"  a  well-managed  labour  yard." 

3086.  Is  that  because  you  think  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  enforce  gener- 
ally a  system  of  giving  orders  for  the  house  ? 

Exactly. 

3087.  Would  you  state  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  labour  yard  ? 

The  principal  reason  is  that  there  is  at  the  present  time  no  charitable  system 
to  take  the  place  of  out-door  relief ;  if  there  were,  we  think  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  giving  the  out-door  relief  or  offering  the  labour  yard  to  the 

respectable 
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respectable  able-bodied  poor.  May  I  just  read  what  I  mean  !)y  a  well-raanased 
labour  yard  ? 

3088.  If  you  please  ? 

A  well-managed  labour  yard  is  where  the  superintendent  of  the  yard  is 
thoroughly  well  qualified  by  being  very  firm  in  making  the  men  do  their  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  without  any  undue  harshness;  \\here  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation is  made  into  tlie  character  of  the  men  admitted  by  the  relieving 
officers;  where  the  yaid  is  only  open  during  times  of  depression  and  severe 
weather;  where  the  enclosed  scale  of  relief  (which  I  have  here)  is  given;  where 
no  single  men  are  admitted ;  where  they  are  only  allowed  to  work  for  a  month 
at  a  time.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  upper  class  workman,  skilled 
mechanic,  or  respectable  artizan,  ever  applies  for  parish  relief;  they  would 
sooner  starve  first,  and  certainly  would  never  go  into  the  labour  yard.  There 
is,  however,  a  class  below  these,  composed  of  painters,  general  labourers, 
bricklayers'  labourers,  &c.,  whose  work  is  at  times  very  slack,  and  who  are 
very  hard  pushed  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families.  A  number  of 
these  are  improvident,  idle,  and  worthless,  and  should  only  have  the  workhouse 
offered  them ;  but  there  are  a  number  of  the  same  class  w  ho  are  honest, 
respectable  working  men,  and  it  is  for  them,  I  think,  that  a  well-managed 
labour  yard  is  useful.  There  is,  however,  in  addition  to  these  two  classes, 
a  large  number  of  the  lowest  class,  whose  whole  lives  are  spent,  in  tr\in;;  to  live 
either  on  Poor  Law  rehef  or  charitable  relief;  and  this  class  should  never  be 
admitted  into  the  labour  yard  ;  the  workhouse  is  the  only  relief  that  should  be 
given  them.    The  scale  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  as  follows :  — 

Saint  Pancras. 


Scale  of  Relief  allowed-to  Persons  Employed  at  the  Out-dcor  Labour  Yard  at 
Bower  Cottage,  Leighton-road,  N.W. 


Eelief  per  Day. 

Description 

M  E  N. 

No.  of  Children. 

of  the 

Money. 

Kind. 

Relief  in  Kind. 

S.  (1. 

*.  ^. 

Lhs. 

Brcail. 

Single  men  or  widowers,  without  children 

~  3i 

-  3^ 

4  eqiTal  to  1  loaf. 

Man  and  wife 

No  children 

-  H 

-  H 

(■) 

„       14  „ 

Ditto  

One  child  - 

-  (■> 

-  (■> 

8 

„      2  loaves. 

Ditto  

Two  children 

-  7h 

- 

10 

Ditto 

Three  children 

-  9 

-  !) 

12 

»        3  „ 

Ditto  

Four  children 

-  9^ 

-  10' 

14 

3^  „ 

Ditto  

Five  children 

-  10 

1  - 

It; 

„      4  „ 

Ditto       -  ... 

Six  children 

1  - 

I  - 

IG 

„      4  „ 

Task  of  Work. 


Maximum  Quantity  of  Stone  to  be  Broken  per  Day. 

Maximum  Quantity  of  Oakum  to  be  Picked  per  Day. 

10  bushels. 

4  lbs. 

3089.  1  do  not  quite  gather  why  you  think  it  should  be  out  of  the  question 
to  offer  the  house  to  all  these  persons  to  whom  you  give  relief  in  the  labour 
yard ;  what  is  the  reason  why  you  think  you  either  could  not  or  should  not 
do  it  ? 
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Because  I  think  so  long  as  the  Poor  Law  regulations  are,  that  the  guardians 
may  give  by  a  labour  test,  we  as  guardians  are  bound  to  make  use  of  them. 

3090.  Surely  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  guardians  in  London,  is  it  ? 
No. 

3091.  Therefore,  the  guardians  are  to  exercise  their  discretion.  I  am  not 
questioning  their  discretion,  but  wis5hing-  to  ascertain  what  your  own  opinion  is 
as  to  the  reason  wiiy  it  would  he  impossible  in  St.  Pancras  to  pursue  the  course 
pursued  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  or  Whitechapel,  namely,  to  have  no  labour 
yard,  and  10  offer  the  house  to  all  these  people  ? 

Because  1  think  there  are  a  great  many  respectable,  deserving  working  men 
to  whom  it  is  usifair  to  send  them  into  the  workhouse.  I  think  that  the  labour 
yard  for  two  or  three  weeks,  or  sometimes  even  less  than  that,  is  quite  sufficient ; 
at  least  we  find  it  so  in  St.  Pancras.  1  am  quiti'  aware  that  I  stand  rather  alone 
in  this  respect  among  the  guardians,  and  therefore  I  am  anxious  to  explain  my 
views  on  the  point. 

3092.  Then  I  understand  that  your  reason  is  that  you  think  there  are  some 
poor,  whom  you  term  deserving,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  have  the 
house  offered  to  them  ? 

Yes. 

3093.  May  I  ask  you  what  is  your  definition  of  a  deserving  poor  man  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Poor  Law ;  would  you  consider  a  man  deserving  who 
had  worked  for  high  wages  as  a  painter  or  bricklayer  all  the  summer,  saved 
nothing,  and  in  winter  comes  to  you  for  relief  in  your  labour  yard  ;  is  that  a 
deserving  person  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

3094-  Then  who  would  be  deserving? 

A  deserving  man  I  should  take  to  be  a  man  thrown  out  of  work  from  no  fault 
of  his  own  ;  for  instance,  his  employer  might  have  failed,  as  1  know  in  some 
cases  has  happened  in  St.  Pancras.  It  is  very  hard  that  that  man  should  be 
sent  into  the  workhouse,  I  think. 

3095.  A(in)itting  that  that  would  be  a  hard  case,  would  not  that  be  a  small 
propo)  tion  of  those  men  whom  you  have  in  your  labour  yard  ? 

Yes,  I  t>ike  it,  it  would  be. 

3096.  Is  it  not  probable  that  in  your  labour  yard  you  have  a  good  many  men 
who  might  perfectly  well  have  laid  by  enough  to  support  them  during  the 
temporary  depression  of  the  winter  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  some  might  have  ;  but  I  think  the  work  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  been  slack,  slack  even  in  the  summer  time,  and  I  believe  there 
are  a  great  many  of  them  that  could  not  have  laid  by  sufficient. 

3097.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  hbour  yards  tends  directly 
to  discourage  thrift  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  high  wages  during  certain 
portions  of  tiie  year? 

I  think  it  does ;  but  T  should  think  it  is  a  temporary  expedient  that  we  in  St. 
Pancras  cannot  do  without. 

3098.  What  would  be  the  evil  results  if  you  stopped  the  labour  yard  ? 

That  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  hardship  among  those  people  who  have 
only  casual  employment  during  the  winter,  and  they  would  have  to  go  into 
the  house. 

3099.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  part  of  them  would  accept  relief  in  the 
house? 

Some  of  them  who  could  not  help  themselves. 

3100.  Would  not  a  jiood  many  decline  the  offer  of  the  house? 
A  good  many  would. 

3101.  Why  should  those  who  would  decline  the  order  be  supported  at  the 
expenseof  the  State?  -  , 
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I  do  not  know  why  they  should  he.  Still  it  is  the  Local  Government  Board's 
Oriier  aad  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  give  them  relief  in  the  labour  yard. 

3102.  The  object,  I  apprehend,  of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  prevent  any 
injurv  to  health  from  destitution,  from  want  of  food,  or  from  want  of  shelter  or 
clothing ;  but  if  you  offer  the  refuge  of  the  house  to  tliese  men  they  obtain 
relief  from  their  destitution,  and  is  it  advisable  to  encourage  a  great  number  who 
you  say  u  ould  not  accept  relief  in  the  house  to  accept  relief  out  of  tlie  rates,  who, 
in  point  of  fact,  do  not  absolutely  require  it  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  Poor  Law  were  aclraiiiistered  strictly  all 
over  London  it  would  be  verv  much  better  if  all  these  people  were  offered  the 
workhouse ;  1  quite  admit  that,  because  I  am  dead  opposed  to  out-door  relief  in 
anv  shape ;  hut,  as  I  said,  I  look  upon  this  as  a  temporary  expedient ;  we  have 
considered  it  up  to  the  present  time  advisable  for  St.  Pancras,  and  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  has  worked  fairly  well. 

3103.  How  many  men  have  you  had  at  one  time  in  the  labour  yard? 
This  last  winter  we  have  had  an  average  of  45  or  50  a  day. 

3104.  And  would  that  represent  about;  the  whole  number  who  would  require 
to  be  relieved  in  the  workhouse? 

I  should  think  it  would. 

3105.  Therefore,  if  you  were  simply  to  accommodate  50  more  persons  in  your 
workhouse,  the  whole  of  this  labour  yard  might  stop  ? 

No,  it  would  not  be  quite  that,  because  they  corae  in  one  day  and  perhaps  a 
man  may  get  work  the  next  day. 

3106.  Different  persons,  you  mean,  might  come  next  day? 
Yes. 

3107.  Have  you  at  any  time  observed  abuses  in  your  labour  yard,  for 
instance,  men  coming  for  relief  who,  3'ou  have  found  out  afterwards,  miyht  per- 
fectly well  have  supported  themselves  ? 

No,  because  the  relieving  officers  are  very  careful  in  that  respect,  and  make  a 
strict  investigation  into  the  cases  before  they  are  admitted,  and  there  lies  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter. 

3108.  Is  it  not  probable  that  if  you  were  to  stop  your  labour  yard  and  give 
orders  for  the  house  to  every  one  who  applied,  it  would  stimulate  private  charity 
very  much  ? 

Probably  it  would. 

3109.  Have  you  any  special  charitable  organisation  at  the  present  time  in 
St.  Pancras  working  with  the  guardians  ? 

No,  we  have  not  anything  of  that  kind. 

31 10.  Of  late  years  has  your  administration  been  stricter  ? 
Yes. 

3111.  And  have  you  found  that  tliat  has  tended  to  diminish  the  total  amount 
cf  pauperism  ? 

Yes  ;  there  is  no  d  )ubt  the  out-dooi-  poor  have  diminished  enormously  ;  may 
I  just  read  the  statistics  with  regard  to  out-door  relief? 

31  i  2.  1 ' lease  ? 

In  1873,  30,799  /.  was  given  in  out-door  relief;  in  1881,  when  1  became 
chairman  of  the  out-relief  committee,  19,674  I.  was  given  in  out-relief;  in  1887, 
last  year,  8,636/.  was  given  in  out-relief;  so  that  during  the  time  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  out-relief  committee  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  1 1,000  /.  a 
year  in  out-door  relief ;  and  1  will  venture  to  say  that  not  the  slightest  iujustice 
has  been  done  to  any  individual  person  in  decreasing  that  out-door  relief. 

3113.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that,  with  prudence  in  the  administration,  you 
may  draw  the  reins  tighter  still  ? 
Yes. 
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3114.  And  with  ultimate  advantage,  not  only  to  the  rates  but  to  the  poor 
generally  ? 

('ertainly ;  by  degrees  we  should  gradually  extinguish  out-door  relief  alto- 
gether. 

3: 15.  How  do  you  make  inquiry  with  regard  to  these  cases;  is  it  made  by 
the  Board  or  by  your  relieving  officers,  or  in  what  way  ? 
With  regard  to  the  out-door  poor,  do  you  mean  ? 

3116.  Yes  ? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  relieving  officers  to  make  strict  inquiries,  and  they  report 
not  to  the  Board  but  to  the  out-rehef  commitfee;  we  sic  once  every  week,  ;ind 
these  cases  are  brought  before  us,  and  if  their  investigation  is  not  complete  I 
always  adjourn  tiie  case  for  another  fortnight  until  it  is  ;  and  then,  if  I  am  not 
satisfied,  1  visit  myself. 

3117.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  labour  yards  in  London  ? 
No,  I  have  not. 

3118.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  that  there  are  great  abuses  in  some  } 
Yes,  there  are  great  abuses  in  souie. 

31 19.  But  your  evidence  goes  to  show  that  in  St.  Pancras  strict  supervision 
has  prevented  any  such  ? 

Yes ;  I  may  say  1  was  quite  astonished  when  I  heard  Mr.  Jones,  the  relieving 
officer  say  here,  that  men  were  at  work  in  the  labour  yard  iu  the  daytime  who 
had  been  at  work  all  night  on  the  river.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  labour 
yard,  that  is  entirely  Mr.  Jones's  fault,  the  fault  of  the  reheving  officer  lor 
allowing  it ;  at  least  I  should  say  so. 

3120.  Do  you  yourself  personally  visit  the  poor  in  their  own  homes  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  deserving  cases  ? 

Yes,  nearly  all  doubtful  cases  I  visit  myself,  all  I  can  find  time  for. 

S '  21 .  As  chairman  of  the  out-relief  committee  ? 
Yes. 

3122.  That,  however,  is  a  si)ecial  practice  on  your  part,  not  a  general 
practice  ? 

No,  it  is  not  a  general  practice. 

3123.  Do  you  think  where  that  is  not  done,  a  really  strict  inquiry  can  be 
enforced  through  the  ordinary  relieving  officers  ? 

Unless  something  of  that  sort  is  done,  I  think  the  relieving  officers  are 
naturally  rather  inclined  to  becotne  slack  ;  they  would  not  take  that  care  about 
making  strict  inquiries  which  I  think  is  necessary,  unless  a  person  like  myself 
goes  and  checks  their  statements. 

3124.  I  suppose  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  a  London  union  (of 
which  !  have  no  personal  experience)  practically,  as  a  rule,  a  very  large  number 
of  the  cases  are  unknown  to  the  guardians  ? 

Entirely. 

3125.  They  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  then!  ? 
They  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  them. 

3126.  In  that  respect  they  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a 
rural  union,  where  almost  invariably  some  guardian  is  personally  acquainted 
with  the  applicant  ? 

Yes. 

3127.  So  that  in  a  London  union  you  are  dependent  upon  your  relieving 
officer  to  a  great  extent  ? 

Dependent  almost  entirely  upon  him. 

3128.  That  would  he  rather  a  strong  argument,  would  it  not,  against  out- 
door relief  in  populous  places  being  j^iven  to  any  great  extent  ? 

It  would. 

3120.  You 
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3129.  You,  I  think,  are  ylso  chijirman  of  the  casual  ward  committee  ? 
Yes. 

3130.  Have  you  anything  to  tell  me  on  that  subject? 

I  will  just  read  to  you  what  I  have  written  on  that  point.  Our  casual  ward 
is  situated  in  Kentish  'I'own,  and  has  accommodation  for  35  males  and 
35  females.  The  male  side  is  nearly  always  full ;  the  female  side  never.  The 
open  room  system  is  adopted,  tliat  is,  in  opposition  to  the  cell  system.  The 
casuals  are  admitted  between  4  and  8  p.m.  The  superintendent  takes  down  all 
paniculars.  If  they  are  strati e;ers  tlioy  have  to  stay  one  clear  day,  and  either 
break  7  cwt.  of  stone  or  [dck  4  lbs.  of  oakum.  If  they  have  been  in  the  c-isual 
wiirds  of  the  metropolis  during  the  month  they  are  detained  three  clear  days. 
The  nearest  casual  wards  to  ours  are  Hampstead  and  Islington,  each  about 
half-an-hour's  \\alk.  If  oui  s  is  full  tliey  are  directed  on  there.  The  great 
majority  of  the  persons  admitted  are  old  hands,  have  been  known  to  the 
superintendent  for  years,  and  turn  up  rei^ularly  at  different  times  in  the  year. 
The  great  majority  are  single  men  and  single  women.  In  1876  the  numbers 
admitted  were  13,333;  in  1882,  after  the  pas-ing  of  the  Detention  Act,  the 
numbers  fell  to  3,723  ;  in  1888  the  numbers  rose  to  4,820.  This  inci  ease  is 
due,  I  believe,  partly  to  the  want  of  employment  in  the  country,  and  partly  to 
the  idea  that  there  is  always  charity  of  some  sort  to  be  procured  in  London.  I 
always  nsake  a  point  of  seeing  any  new  cases  that  are  in  tlie  casual  ward  at  the 
time  of  my  visiting,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  any  permanent  benefit  can  be 
done  for  them  ;  but  during  the  five  ye.irs  that  I  have  visited  I  have  not  come 
across  more  than  halt"  a  dozen  whom  it  was  possible  to  assist. 

3131.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  open  room  system  as  compared  with  the 
cell  system  ? 

No,  I  would  much  rather  have  the  cell  system. 

3132.  It  has  been  suggested  by  som.e  witnesses  that  casual  wards  might  be 
altogether  abolished,  and  all  persons  applying  for  relief  taken  into  the  workhouse 
on  ttie  same  terms  as  other  paupers  ;  what  do  you  think  of  that  suggestion  ? 

I  think  it  a  very  good  one  indeed  ;  but  the  difficulty  that  I  see  is,  that  our 
workhouses,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time,  would  have  to  be  very  largely- 
increased,  at  least  1  should  think  so,  and  we  cannot  do  that  in  St.  Pancras ;  we 
have  no  space,  no  extra  room. 

3133.  But  assume  that  room  could  be  procured  and  the  expense  properly 
incurred,  you  would  see  no  objection  to  that  ? 

I  shwuld  see  very  great  advantage,  because  of  the  extra  discipline  that  is  ^ 
maintained  in  the  workhouse. 

3134..  You  heard  the  evidence  of  Miss  Twining  about  what  are  generally 
known  as  ins  and  outs  ? 
Yes. 

3135.  Do  you  agree  with  her  tiiat  we  might  have  a  more  strict  system  with 
regard  to  them  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  The  ins  and  outs  are  the  persons  who  give  more  trouble  to 
the  guardians  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  and  1  was  very  much  struck  with 
what  Mr.  Hedley,  I  think  it  was,  said  here,  that  they  should  be  detaiued,  I  think 
he  said,  for  a  week  ;  that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper  course. 

3136.  You  think  a  week  would  be  sufficient? 
Yes. 

3137.  Not  going-  so  far  as  Miss  Twining  suggested,  that  you  might  even 
detain  them  a  month  in  a  case  where  they  had  been  very  frequently  in. 

I  think  I  should  like  lo  try  the  week  first  of  all. 

3138.  Have  you  yourself  personally  observed  many  agricultural  labourers 
coming  into  your  parish  during  the  last  two  or  three'  years,  and  appivmo-  for 
relief?  ° 

I  have  not  come  across  one  ;  certainly  not  one  who  was  a  regular  agricultural 
labourer  has  apphed  to  us  for  relief  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

(/O.)  X  X  3  313^^.  Would 
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3139.  Would  \'()u  be  ratiier  disposed  to  think  that,  although  a  considei  able 
additional  number  may  have  come  in  in  tlie  last  three  or  loui'  years,  it  has  been 
ntthfcT  vxagj^erated  ? 

I  think  a  great  many  have  come  in ;  but  what  I  do  know,  what  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  afterwards  with  respect  to  the  Mansion  House  Council,  is  tliat  all 
these  fresh  agricultural  labourers  are  immediately  taken  on  by  employers  in 
London,  and  they  oust  the  unfortunate  Londoner. 

3140.  So  that  the  effect  is  seen,  not  in.  the  application  for  relief  from  agri- 
cultural labourer.--,  but  in  the  application  for  relief  of  men  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  employed  to  do  the  work  ? 

Yes. 

314'.  Is  that  because  the  agricultural  labourers  are  found  more  efficient  ? 
Yes  ;  they  are  stronger,  stronger  looking  men,  healthier  looking  men,  and 
they  do  not  know  quite  so  much  as  the  Londoner  does. 

3142.  What  they  are  taken  on  for  is  for  rough  ordinary  work,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

3143.  But  which  can  be  done  practically  by  almost  any  labourer - 
Yes. 

3144.  And  for  that  work  the  stronger  a  man  is  the  better? 
Yes. 

3143.  You  said  something  abont  tlie  Mansion  House  Committee  ;  have  you 
had  any  experience  of  the  distribution  of  charities  by  that  committee  ? 

1  am  the  chairman  of  the  Mansicjn  House  Council,  which  has  been  sitting 
this  winter,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  what  is  called  the  reference  committee 
which  has  been  inquiring  into  the  cases  ot  all  the  men  employed  by  the  Public 
Gardens'  Association,  that  is  Lord  Meath's  scheme,  and  I  have  just  got  my 
report  ready  ;  I  am  going  to  submit  it  to  the  Lord  Mayor  next  week,  so  that 
it  is  not  public  property  yet,  but  I  can  give  you  the  results,  if  you  like  to  have 
them,  ol'  our  investigation. 

314b.  If  you  please  ? 

I  may  tell  you  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking  over  of  the  men  ; 
that  was  left  to  Lord  Meath's  Committee ;  but  the  manager  forwarded  to  us 
the  names  of  456  men,  406  married  and  50  single  men.  I  may  say  that  I  saw 
the  w  hole  of  these  men  myself,  and  questioned  them ;  62,  or  about  14  per 
cent.,  to  whom  tickets  were  given,  did  not  present  themselves  at  the  works,  but 
assigned  no  reason  ;  134,  or  about  30  per  cent ,  were  dismissed  at  various  times 
for  misconduct,  continued  absence,  or  incapacity  ;  164,  or  about  36  percent., 
after  careful,  and  in  some  cases  prolonged,  investigation,  the  committee  found 
themselves  powerless  to  raise  from  their  present  jjosition.  Our  object,  or  rather 
the  Lon'  Mayor's  object,  was  to  see  whether  any  permanent  benefit  could  be 
done  to  these  men,  and  prevent  tiiem  from  being-  in  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed again  next  winter  ;  and  164,  or  about  36  per  cent.,  we  found  we  could 
not  do  anything  at  all  for.  Then  17,  or  about  4  per  cent.,  left  the  works  of 
their  own  accord  for  better  employment;  53,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  were 
assisted  by  being  made  members  of  trade  or  benefit  societies,  by  migration,  by 
obtaining  or  taking  out  of  pawn  tools  and  clothes  when  there  was  a  definite 
prospect  of  work,  and  in  other  ways  ;  and  26,  or  6  per  cent.,  were  emigrated  to 
the  Colonies  at  their  own  request ;  so  that  out  of  the  whole  total  we  were  only 
able  to  do  anything  for  79. 

3147.  What  class  of  men  did  they  principally  belong  to? 

The  occupations  of  the  men  actually  employed  were  stated  to  be  as  follows : 
238  were  general  labourers,  painters'  labourers,  bricklayers'  labourers  ;  28  were 
painters;  11  bricklayers  ;  27  gardeners  ;  15  carmen;  16  porters;  and  the  rest 
were  various;  but  the  majority  were  all  men  who  were  liable,  from  the  nature 
ol  their  employment,  to  be  out  of  work  during  the  winter  months. 

3148.  Do  you  think  the  general  effect  of  that  employment  which  has  been 
given  has  been  good,  or  the  contrary  ? 

I  say 
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I  say  it,  is  very  bad  indeed,  I  think,  as  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  an  I  tnat 
is  what  we  are  goinu  to  report  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
3i4g.  And  for  what  reason  do  you  think  it  bad  / 

For  this  reason  :  that  these  men  are  always  out  of  employment  in  the  winter, 
and  next  winter  they  will  look  forward  again  exactly  to  the  same.  If  Lord 
Meath  does  not  find  ti.etn  employment  next  winter,  I  think  tiiey  wiU  think 
themselves  very  much  aggrieved.  And  then,  not  only  that ;  there  are,  at  least, 
I  think,  I  have  ascertained  or  heard  that  theie  are,  generally  somewhere  about 
20,000  li  tn  in  London  out  of  employment  at  some  time  or  otiier  during  the 
winter;  therefore,  the  giving  ot  employment  by  Lord  Meath  to  300  or  400  is 
perfectly  absurd;  it  docs  not  touch  the  question  at  all.  I  think  we  have  done 
son;e  little  amount  if  good  by  emigrating  the  26  men,  but  beyond  that,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  done  any  good  at  all. 

3150.  And  I  apprehend  from  \our  answer  that  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of 
the  institution  of  relief  works  generally  for  the  purpose  of  finding  em|,loyment 
for  people  who  could  not  get  employment  otherwise  in  London  ? 

]\o  ;  the  tendency  of  such  rehef  works  is  to  bring  labour  from  the  countiy 
into  London  and  further  glut  the  market ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

3151.  In  fact  it  might  be  compared,  nnght  it  not,  to  a  cask  without  a 
bottom,  tiie  more  you  poured  in  the  more  vou  might  pour  in? 

Yes. 

3152.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  draw  our  attention  to  r 
Yes;  I  cannot  allow  the  remark  made  by  Mr.  Francis  Peek,  published  in  the 

"  Times"  this  morning,  that  the  Poor  Law  had  utterly  failed,  to  pass  without  a 
protest.  So  far  as  St.  Pancras  is  concerned,  I  may  say  that  the  administration 
of  relief  in  that  union  is  universally  praised,  even  by  the  socialists.  The  Poor 
Law  0!  England  is,  and  must  be,  necessarily  severe.  It  has  nothing  to  do  v^ith 
deserving  or  undeserving  ;  its  sole  function  is  to  relieve  destitution  and  destitu- 
tion only  ;  directly  ir  goes  beyond  that,  it  acts  unjustly  to  the  poorer  rate- 
pa}  ers,  and  the  struggling  independent  working  men.  The  failure  is,  not  with 
tlie  Poor  Law,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  charitahle  public  who  permit 
deserving  cases,  which  Mr.  Peek  admits  are  so  very  few,  to  come  to  the  Poor 
Law  at  sh.  If  instead  of  squandering  their  money  on  totally  unworthy  objects, 
they  would  concentrate  their  energies  on  assisting  the  deserving  only,  there 
would  be  ample  money,  enough  and  to  spare,  for  adequately  and  completely 
assisting  every  deserving  case  in  the  Metropolis.  I  coissider  that  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  chaiity  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The  present  chaotic 
and  i(iiotic  system  of  evi  ry  person  and  every  association  giving  away  reliei, 
entirely  independently  of  every  one  else,  and  without  any  communication  wniat- 
ever  with  the  Poor  Law  Authorities,  is  the  means  of  making  London  the  paradise 
of  loafer  and  idler,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  disgusts  and  embitters  tiie  feclings^ 
of  the  respectable  working  men,  and  produces  more  mischief  and  more  class 
hatred  than  anything  else.  There  must  be  then  an  organised  system.  London 
is  tar  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  the  local  authorities 
in  each  Poor  Law  Union,  acting  in  concert  with  the  charitable  and  well-to-do 
residents  of  that  union,  are  the  only  persons  who  can  deal  efficiently  with  local 
distress.  There  is  anothei-  point  I  should  like  to  press  upon  your  Lordships' 
attention,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  relief  given  by  the  clergy.  As  Secre- 
t.^ry  of  the  Metropolitan  Visiting  and  Relief  Association,  I  am  in  communication 
with  ihe  clergy  in  all  parts  of  London  (that  is  the  poor  parts),  and  I  know  it  is 
impossible  for  them,  where  they  have  a  parish  of  7,000  or  8,000,  all  poor,  to 
relieve  all  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  number,  and  only  30  I.  or  40  a 
year  to  do  it  with.  Over  and  over  again  they  have  told  me  they  are  nothing 
more  tb^n  relieving  officers,  and  have  very  little  time  left  for  their  spiritual 
work.  1  \i  ould  suggest  then  that  the  relief  ffiveii  by  the  clergy  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  no  others.  The  relief  of  the  sick  is  the  natural 
duty  of  the  clergy.  There  is  no  mistake  about  a  person  who  is  ill,  and  the  clergy 
therefore  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  them  in  the  same  way  as  they  can  by  the 
able-budied.  If  this  system  were  established  all  over  London,  and  were  per- 
(70.)  X  X  4  fectly 
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fectly  understood  and  acterl  upon  by  the  clergy  and  the  poor,  1  feel  certain  the 
ground  would  be  considerably  cleared,  and  enormous  advantages  both  to  the 
deserving  poor  and  to  the  charitable  public  would  result. 

315,3.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  you  would  bring-  the  boards  ol' 
guardians  and  the  charitable  associations  together? 

It  is  very  very  difl&eult ;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  We  have 
tried  ;  we  try  ;o  work  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society.  Unfortunately 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is  not  liked  by  some  members  of  our  board  of 
guardians,  and  they  object  to  work  with  them.  I  may  state  that  I  am  a  very 
old  Charity  Organisation  Societyist  myself,  and  have  worked  on  it  almost  ever 
since  it  was  formed,  and  I  h'»ld  strong  opinions  about  it ;  but  there  are  a 
number  of  my  fellow  guardians  who  do  not  like  it ;  and  so  we  cannot  get  that 
co-operation  which  I  should  like  to  see. 

3154.  It  must  be,  of  course,  entirely  by  voluntary  arrangement;  no  inter- 
position by  law  is  possible  ? 
No. 

31.55.  But  I  suppose  what  you  would  say  is  that  gnardians  when  they  had 
investigated  cases,  and  found  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could 
properly  be  relieved  by  a  charitable  association,  should  refer  those  cases  to  the 
association,  whatever  it  might  be,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  practice 
and  rules  r 

Yes. 

3156.  In  that  way  the  charitable  organisation  would  get  the  benefit  of  the 
investigation  by  the  board  of  guardians  r 

Yes. 

3157.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  charitable  organisation  found  cases 
which  they  thought  not  suitable  for  their  own  work,  they  might  be  referred  to 
the  reheving  officer,  and  might  be  brought  before  the  board  of  g»iardians  ? 

Yes.  I  think  in  eveiy  parish  and  union  in  London  there  ought  to  be  concert 
between  the  board  of  guardians  and  what  I  should  call  a  charitable  council,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it ;  that  in  that  way  you  can  meet  the  distress  of  that 
particular  locality,  because  it  differs  all  over  London  ;  we  in  St.  Pancras  df)  not 
suffer  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  down  at  Poplar  or  Bermondsey. 

3158.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  the  question  of  the 
boarding  out  of  pauper  children  r 

It  is  not  my  department ;  but  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  it. 

3159.  Do  you  approve  of  the  system  of  boarding  out  ? 
Most  decidedly. 

3160.  Do  you  think  it  might  l)e  with  advantage  extended  ? 
1  do  not  see  how  you  can  extend  it  very  well. 

3161.  There  are  restrictions  at  present? 

Guardians  can  only  board  out  deserted  and  orphan  children  ;  you  could  not 
extend  it,  so  far  as  I  see  at  present,  beyond  them  ;  there  is  only  a  certain  per- 
centage in  our  schools  tfiat  could  be  boarded  out ;  we  have  between  500  and 
600  in  our  schools  at  Leavesden,  and  out  of  those  500  or  600  children  I  do  not 
suppose  we  could  board  out  more  than  50  or  60. 

3162.  But  as  far  as  it  has  gone  you  think  the  system  has  worked  well  ? 
It  has  worked  admirably. 

3163.  And  that  the  amount  paid  for  them  is  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  ? 
Yes,  quite  sufficient. 

3164.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  charitable  institution  at  Kilburn,  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  ? 

I  have  heard  of  it. 

3i6.>  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  winter  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 

free 
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free  meals  and  providing  work  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  work-rooms  for  the 
vfomen  and  children  ? 

1  knew  they  gave  free  meals  ;  I  did  not  know  that  they  provided  work. 

3166.  Work  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  able-bodied  men,  and  work-rooms  for 
the  women  and  their  children.    But  vou  have  never  been  there  ? 

No. 

3167.  Chairman.']  I  omitted  to  ask  you  on  one  or  two  points  which  I  should 
like  you  to  make  clear.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  state  exactly  how  you  deal 
with  the  sick  and  infirm  paupers  who  apply  f  >r  out-relief  in  St.  Pancras  r 

In  the  sick  cases  we  invariably  give  an  order  for  the  infirmary,  if  they  can  be 
removed  there,  and  if  the  illness  is  of  such  a  kind  a>  to  require  the  sick  person 
to  be  moved  there.  I  consider  that  the  parish  infirmaries  (I  listened  to  what 
Miss  Twining  said  just  now)  have  been  a  greater  blessing  to  London  than  any- 
thing that  ever  happened. 

3168.  In  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  how  do  you  deal  with  them  when 
the  appUcation  is  from  poor  persons  who  are  disabled  by  age  from  maintaining 

themselves  ? 

Out-door  relief  is  given  to  persons  over  GO  years  of  age  who  are  of  good 
character,  whose  relatives  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  assi-^t,  and  who  are 
still  able  by  their  own  exertions  to  earn  a  trifle,  sufficient  with  the  out-door 
relief  to  enable  them  to  live  decently  and  respectably.  Out-door  relief  is  taken 
away  from  old  people  when  they  are  past  work,  when  they  have  outlived  tlieir 
friends,  have  nobody  to  look  after  them,  and  only  the  out-door  relief  to  depend 
upon.  We  do  that,  not  because  we  like  giving  out-door  relief,  but  simply 
because  there  is  no  system  at  present  to  take  its  place,  and  we  contend  that  no 
old  person  can  live  simply  on  the  out-door  relief,  '2  s.  Qd.  -a  week,  alone. 

31 6g.  Even  in  those  cases  you  contemplate  eventually  discontintung-  out-door 
rehef  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

3170.  But  you  would  look  to  deserving  cases  getting  charitable  assistance  ? 
Yes,  and  as  soon  as  that  takes  place  we  should  be  only  too  delighted  to  do 

away  with  out-door  relief. 

3171.  I  think  you  said  with  reference  to  widows' children  that  you  sent  a 
proportion  of  them  to  schools  ? 

Yes. 

3172.  Will  you  just  state  also  the  practice  with  regard  to  widows  with  chil- 
dren ? 

As  a  general  rule  a  widow  with  children  dependent  upon  her  is  offered  the 
choice  of  taking  as  many  of  the  children  as  the  guardians  think  necessary  to  the 
parish  schools.  We  consider  that  two  children  are  as  many  as  any  woman  can 
maintain  by  her  own  exertions.  If  a  widow,  say  with  six  children  dependent 
on  her,  applies  to  the  guardians,  we  offer  to  take  four  to  the  schools.  We  know 
perfectly  well  if  she  has  out-door  relief  she  cannot  maintain  them  properly  ;  she 
has  to  live  very  often  in  an  underground  kitchen  in  a  back  street,  for  economy's 
sake  ;  she  has  to  work  hard  all  day,  very  often  away  from  home,  has  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  children,  and  very  often  ruins  her  health.  The  children  have  no 
one  to  look  after  them,  and  play  about  in  the  street ;  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an 
age  to  earn  anything  the  girls  are  sent  out  to  what  is  called  a  little  place," 
earning  2  s.  or  3  a  week  and  their  food,  coming  home  to  sleep.  The  buys  are 
sent  out  as  errand  boys  as  early  as  possible,  and,  iiaving  learnt  no  trade,  in- 
crease that  large  number  of  unskilled  labourers  which  is  the  curse  of  London 
at  the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  four  children  are  sent  to  the 
sclioois  at  the  most  critical  time  of  their  life,  they  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
well  educated,  and  taught  a  trade.  The  boys  at  the  proper  age  are  sent  out  in 
a  fair  way  of  earning  their  own  living,  and  if  their  friends  are  unable  to  obtain 
situations  for  them,  are  apprenticed  by  the  guardians.  The  girls  have  good 
situations  found  for  them,  and  when  placed  out  are  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  for  the  first  two  or 
.(70.^  Yy  three 
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three  ye.irs.  I  give  you  now  the  results  of  the  last  year's  report  by  the  officer 
who  has  charge  of  these  cases.  The  total  number  of  cases  that  were  oat  under 
our  supervision  at  that  time  was  123  boys  am!  56  girls.  The  report  is  that  111 
boys  and  43  girls  are  very  satisfactory  ;  "  four  boys  and  six  girls  are  "  not 
satisfactory  ; "  eight  bovs  and  seven  girls  are  "  very  bad." 

31  73.  Have  you  found  any  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  widows  to  letting 
their  children  go  ? 

The  most  sensible  of  them  prefer  to  let  them  go  at  once.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  widows  we  have  who  come  and  try  it  on  to  get  the  out-door  relief ; 
but  if  the  guardians  are  firm  (in  the  same  way  as  we  are  in  most  cases)  then 
they  eventually  give  in,  and  come  afterwards  and  thank  us  very  much  indeed 
for  taking  the  children. 

3174.  Have  yon  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  poor  generally  that 
tiie  system  is  too  liard,  or  have  you  not  found  that  so  ? 

jS'o,  I  have  not  found  it  so  at  all. 

3175.  I  think  you  wish  to  express  some  opinion  as  to  the  election  of  guar- 
dians r 

Yes.  As  to  that  I  should  Hke  to  state  that  the  present  system  of  yearly  elec- 
tion I  think  works  very  badly  indeed,  because  as  soon  as  a  guardian  has  really 
learnt  his  or  her  work,  that  guardian  is  liable  to  be  turned  out,  and  you  iiave  to 
begin  all  over  again.    I  think  the  triennial  system  would  be  the  best. 

3176.  Would  you  wish  that  the  whole  board  should  be  elected  triennially  ? 
Yes,  the  same  as  the  School  Board. 

3177.  Not  that  a  third  should  go  out  annually  ? 
No  ;  but  in  the  same  way  as  the  School  Board. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  RICHARDSON  STRACHAN,  having  been  called  in;  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

3178.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  You  are  Surveyor  to  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea,  are 
you  not  ? 

I  am. 

3179.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  post  ? 
Three  and  a-half  years. 

3180.  Was  it  under  \our  supervision  that  works  for  the  relief  of  the  unem- 
ployed were  carried  out  in  Chelsea  during  the  years  1886,  1887,  and  1888  ? 

Yes. 

3181.  Of  what  did  those  works  consist? 

Of  wood  paving  works,  that  is,  taking  up  the  macadam  road  and  placing 
wood  pavement  in  its  place ;  converting  a  disused  burial-ground  into  public 
gardens ;  and  during  snow  storms  removing  snow  ;  we  have  done  a  good  deal 
in  that  way. 

3182.  Will  you  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  instructions  were 
given  for  carrying  out  these  works  ? 

On  the  1st  of  December  1885,  the  vestry  passed  a  resolution  that  King's- 
road,  from  Limerston- street  to  Stanley  Bridge,  and  also  Pont-street,  should  be 
paved  with  wood,  and  furthiCr,  that  provision  should  be  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  next  financial  year  lor  doing  such  works,  the  financial  year  commencing 
on  March  26th;  but  on  the  1  tth  of  February  1886,  the  Local  Government 
Board  sent  round  a  circular  asking  that  as  much  work  as  possible  should  be  |jut 
in  hand  at  once,  and  at  the  vestry  meeting  on  the  16thof  February  that  letter 

was 
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was  considered.  On  the  16th  the  vestry  resnlved  to  convert  the  disused  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Luke's  into  pubhc  gardens,  and  at  the  vestry  meeting  on  the  23rd 
of  February  they  instructed  me  to  proceed  with  the  wood  paving  works  in 
King's-road,  thus  anticipating  their  former  resolution  in  consequence  of  the 
letter  from  the  Local  Government  i^oard  ;  and  they  further  instructed  nie  to 
employ  Chelsea  men  who  were  out  of  work. 

3183.  Had  you  had  brought  under  your  own  notice  any  special  emergency  as 
regards  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  district  r 

Various  estimates  v\ere  formed,  but  none  that  were  reliable,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had,  or  that  anyone  had,  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  out 
of  work  in  Chelsea. 

3184.  Was  it  the  general  impression  in  the  district  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  ? 

Undoubtedly  there  was.  A  branch  of  the  Mansion  House  Committee  sat  at 
the  Town  Hall  to  relieve  the  distress,  and  I  applied  to  them,  thinking  that  the 
works  about  to  be  carried  out  would  assist  them  in  their  labours. 

3185.  Will  you  describe  the  steps  taken  in  connection  with  tliat  undertaking, 
more  especially  regarding  the  way  of  relieving  exceptional  distress  ? 

1  applied  to  the  Mansion  House  Sub-Committee  to  give  me  100  men  who  were 
out  of  work  who,  they  were  to  vouch,  were  genuine  Chelsea  men,  and  who 
desired  employment;  and  on  the  13th  of  March  these  men  came  to  m  ■  at  the 
vestry's  wharf  and  wei  e  selected.  The  men  were  selected  upon  no  other  prin- 
ciple than  that  they  were  out  of  work;  the  only  questions  asked  being,  Are  you 
the  person  recomrnended.  How  long  have  you  been  out  of  work,  and,  How  many 
have  you  dependent  upon  you. 

3186.  Whom  did  you  reject  ? 

Simply  those  who  had  none  dependent  upon  them.  If  a  stalwart  young  man 
caa)e  who  had  no  family,  no  father  and  no  mother  to  support,  and  no  sisters  to 
keep,  he  was  told  to  stand  on  one  side  till  the  others  were  given  work. 

31  87.  Eventually  all  those  selected  were  of  that  class  you  mentioned  as  having 
some  one  dependent  upon  tliem  ? 
Yes. 

3188.  What  became  of  the  others? 

I  onlv  started  with  100  men  on  the  King's-road  works,  but  gradually  we 
increased  the  number  till  we  had  on  the  King's-road  very  nearly  300  men. 

3189.  Were  any  obstacles  met  with  in  carrying  out  this  system? 

The  men  of  course  were  not  used  to  the  work,  and  when  we  started  \  had 
half-a-dozen  men  who  were  used  to  it,  to  show  them  how  to  go  about  it  ;  and 
after  a  while  the  men  became  more  used  to  it  and  gave  more  satisfaction  in 
their  work.  The  whole  of  the  works,  I  may  say,  were  carried  on  on  commercial 
principles.  We  endeavoured  to  keep  away  from  the  men  as  much  as  possible 
the  idea  that  they  were  relief  works.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was  habitually  late 
in  the  morning,  he  was  paid  off;  if  he  was  lazy,  and  did  not  do  his  fair  amount 
of  work,  he  was  warned ;  if  there  was  ban  conduct  of  any  kind  he  was  dis- 
charged, just  as  in  ordinary  works.  The  only  difficulty  that  occurred  was  on 
the  7th  of  April.  I  should  iiave  mentioned  that  as  the  men  were  jjut  to  better 
work,  their  pay  was  increased  from  Ad.  per  hour  10  b  d.  per  hour.  A  gang  of 
men  who  had  been  making  concrete  were  asked  to  go  back  to  hacking  up  the 
road  for  a  few  days  as  there  was  no  concrete  to  be  made.  While  making 
concrete  they  had  5  d.  per  hour,  but  the  wage  for  hacking  up  the  road  was  4  d. 
per  hour :  and  they  refused  to  go  back  to  the  4  d.,  and  they  went  'on  strike,  as 
they  called  it.  1  discharged  them  on  the  spot,  paid  their  money,  and  started 
23  other  men  who  were  waiting  for  work.  That  was  the  only  difficulty  we  had 
throughout  the  work. 
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3190.  Were  there  a  large  number  of  men  waiting  to  be  taken  on  throughout 
the  progress  of  the  work  ? 

I  should  SMy  from  20  to  30  were  constantly  standing  about  the  works, 
probably  more. 

3191.  Had  you  any  cases  of  men  applying  to  be  taken  on,  and  then  leaving 
the  works  of  their  own  accord  ? 

Yes ;  I  had  many  cases  where  a  man  would  come  to  me  and  say  he  had  a 
chance  of  getting  work  elsewhere  if  he  could  be  allowed  a  few  hours'  leave  to 
go  and  inquiie;  and  in  every  case  it  was  allowed,  tliough  he  was  not  paid  for 
that  time ;  and  as  the  spring  cauie  on  we  changed  the  men  considerably  in  that 
way. 

3192.  \A'e  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  that  under  similar  circumstances 
men  have  applied  for  work  and  in  a  very  short  time  absented  themselves,  fr^m 
no  appaient  cause  except  imwillingnes-j  to  labour  ;  was  that  your  experience  ? 

j\ot  in  Chelsea. 

Could  you  describe  generally  the  occupations  of  the  men  taken  on  ? 
We  took  notes  in  the  King's-road.    I  caimot  give  you  the  number  for  each 
emploxment  ;  but  when  we  started  we  had  men  who  worked  for  Ad.  an  hour 
who  were  carpenters,  plasterers,  bricklayers,  fitters,  shoemakers,  watchmakers, 
printers,  hatters,  gentlemen's  servants,  and  others. 

3194.  Will  you  describe  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  work  ;  was  it  satisfactory, 
and  so  on  ? 

Most  satisfactory  ;  we  finished  much  under  the  time  we  had  allowed  ourselves, 
having  done  the  whole  of  the  woik  in  six  and  a-half  weeks,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  square  yards  of  finished  work  per  week. 

3195.  In  consequence  of  that  success,  was  the  system  carried  on  further  - 
The  vestry,  in  consequence  of  the  "  success  "  you  have  mentioned,  ordered 

me  to  pave  Oakley-street  with  wood,  which  had  not  previously  been  contemplated; 
and  ihat  wenton  under  the  same  conditions.  I  may  mention  that  it  is  now 
our  show  road  ;  it  is  the  very  best  one  we  have. 

3196.  Were  any  others  taken  in  hand? 

Yes  ;  we  finished  t  Jakley-street  on  the  10th  of  June  ;  then  the  summer  came, 
and  the  work  was  suspended.  On  the  20th  ol'  September  we  commenced  Pont- 
street  under  the  same  conditions,  and  finished  on  the  8th  of  November. 

3197.  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  vestry  to  cany  out  this  work  quite 
irrespective  of  the  want  of  employment  in  the  district : 

In  the  case  of  King's-road  and  Pont-street,  yes.  Oakley-street  is  distinctly 
a  case  where  the  vestry  ordered  it  to  be  done  because  of  the  success  of  (he 
experiment,  or  of  the  need  of  the  work. 

3198.  From  the  point  of  view  of  giving  employment,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

3199.  Was  it  done  in  cooperation  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor? 

No,  we  are  separate  bodies,  and  have  no  connection  whatever  with  one 
anotlier 

3200.  I  dare  say  you  have  got  other  statistics  as  to  the  details  of  the  work  ; 
but,  without  asking  you  for  details,  will  }0u  tell  me  was  your  experiment  on 
the  v\  hole  successful,  and  as  to  the  cost  ? 

1  have  prepared  here  some  statistics  of  the  cost  for  King's-road,  if  1  might 
put  them  in. 


The 
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The  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Chelsea. 
Wood  Paving  Works,  1886. 
King's-road  [Limerston-street  to  Lots-road]. 


Cost, 

£. 

s. 

7 

a. 

£. 

5. 

7 

d. 

1  ifinniiT                     —          _          —  — 

1011 

-7 

t 

9 

Blocks 

1,185 

17 

4 

Cement        -       -       -       -  - 

406 

3 

5 

Cartage 

266 

18 

2 

Ballast,  sand,  &c.         -       -       -  _ 

251 

14 

5 

Studs  for  blocks  -       -       -       -  - 

34 

13 

6 

Capital  for  use  of  plant         _       _  - 

64 

17 

3 

Repairs  to  tools,  &c.     .       -       -  - 

44 

12 

6 

Testing  cement,  water,  &c.  -       -  - 

24 

15 

1 

3,289 

18 

10 

Raising  granite  crossings      -       -  - 

40 

17 

5 

New  gullies        _       _       _       -  - 

102 

10 

6 

143 

7 

11 

£. 

3,433 

6 

9 

Cost  per  square  yard,  9  s.  10  d. 

Unemployed  received  in  wages  30  per  cent,  of  total  cost. 

The  sum  charged  as  "  Capital  for  use  of  plant"  equals  25  per  cent,  of  total  capital 
used  for  plant. 

As  a  set  off  to  this  cost  1,440  cubic  yards  of  screened  granite,  and  196  tons  of 
granite  channel  stones,  were  obtained  from  the  work  and  stored  in  the  depot  for 
future  use,  for  which  no  credit  is  given  in  the  above  figures. 

3201.  With  regard  to  the  Return  you  have  just  handed  in,  have  you  any 
comparative  statement  showing  the  relative  cost  of  siiniiar  work  under  ordinarj^ 
conditions  ? 

Yes  ;  our  previous  vi^ork  of  wood  paving  had  cost  the  vestry  some  10  5.  6  d. 
per  square  yard. 

3202.  Was  that  by  contract  ? 

Yes  ;  the  cost  of  the  King's-road  wood  paving,  which  was  the  most  expensive 
one  we  had,  wtis  9  .v.  10  c?.  per  square  yard,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
materials  were  certainly  cheaper  when  we  did  the  King's-road  than  when  the 
contract  works  were  executed.  The  vestry  and  myself  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  price  of  9     10     per  square  yard  is  a  very  fair  value. 

3203.  And  throughout  the  nperation  of  that  system  did  you  limit  the  em- 
ployment of  the  men  to  those  who  belonged  to  Chelsea  ? 

Distinctly  ;  with  each  ca-e  I  had  a  certificate  from  a  person  whom  I  could 
reach,  that,  this  man  who  was  recommended  was  a  Chelsea  man. 

3204.  From  your  experience  do  you  think  that  if  there  had  not  been  that 
stipulation  you  would  have  had  people  from  other  quarters  applying  for  this 
work  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  that ;  because  in  the  case  of  suow.storms,  where  I  have  not 
such  a  limit,  I  can  have  as  many  men  as  I  please,  ordinarily  600  or  700. 

3205.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  on  the  same  point  ? 

The  only  point  about  the  figures  I  should  like  to  mention  is,  that  the  money 
that  went  to  tlie  imemployed  was,  as  near  as  can  be,  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost ;  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  was  spent  directly  in  wages  to  the  un- 
employed ;  the  rest  went  in  materials,  cartage,  and  so  on. 

3206.  The  wages  were  at  what  you  call  the  market  rate  ? 

Four-pence  per  hour  would  l)e  a  little  under  the  market  rate  for  a  labourer  ; 
but  as  we  got  on  with  the  work,  the  carpenters  were  put  on  to  do  the  paving, 
and  were  paid  the  full  rate  of  9  d.  per  hour. 

(70.)  Y  Y  3  ^  3207.  Was 
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3207.  Was  there  any  discontent  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  trade  societies 
with  this  way  of  doing  the  work  - 

None  whatever. 

3208.  In  carrying  out  these  reh"ef  w<»rks,  were  there  any  ohstacles  interposed 
by  a  pubhc  body,  or  otherwise  ? 

Yes.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Vestry  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  close  uny  pubhc  road.  In  the  first  instance  the  consent  was 
refused.  A  modified  application  was  made  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  the 
engineer  of  the  Board  reported  against  it,  and  the  Board  approved  of  his  report ; 
but  iii  consequence  of  the  very  serious  protest  ma<ie  by  the  vestry's  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  they  undid  their  own  decision  and  allowed 
us  to  go  on. 

3209.  Chairman  ']  What  was  the  ground  on  which  they  had  refused  ? 

They  said  we  should  do  it  in  half-widths  at  a  time,  instead  of  closing  the 
road,  and  that  was  practically  prohibitory. 

3210.  It  was  a  mere  questidn  then,  as  [  understand,  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  not  as  regards  the  people  to  be  employed? 

Quite  so. 

3211.  Y.QiV\  oi  Aberdeen.']  Have  the  vestry  authorities  decided  to  continue 
this  system  now,  without  reference  to  a  special  want  of  employment  ? 

Yes,  I  have  just  finished  paving  Stanley  Bridge  with  wood,  a  small  job,  and 
I  am  now  going  to  pave  part  of  King's- road,  and  the  men  out  of  work  in 
Chelsea  will  be  employed. 

3212.  Do  you  get  men  who  have  been  employed  in  tlie  labour  yard  of  the 
workhouse  ? 

Yes ;  in  the  case  of  Stanley  Bridge  I  cleared  the  stone-yard,  took  all  the  men 
from  tliere. 

3213=  I  suppose  that  falls  in  with  the  views  of  the  woikhouse  authorities  ? 
They  appreciated  it. 

3214.  Do  they  get  more  money  for  your  work  than  they  get  at  the  labour 
yard  ? 

Yes;  a  man  on  the  wo(jd  paving  work,  working  ordinary  hours,  gets  19s.  Qd^ 
a  week. 

3215.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  got  instructions  to  renovate  a  disused 
burial-ground  as  a  place  of  recreation  ;  I  presume  the  steps  taken  in  that  case 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  you  have  already  described  ? 

They  varied  in  this  respect,  that  it  took  us  11  montiis  to  get  the  faculty  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  then  I  inserted  a  further  condition 
before  employing  the  men,  that  they  should  have  been  at  least  three  months' 
residents  of  Chelsea. 

3216.  But  ultimately  the  system  was  successful,  was  it  ? 

I  cannot  put  the  St.  Luke's  Gardens  so  high  as  I  put  the  wood-paving  work ; 
there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  supervision,  and  the  work  does  not  go 
along  with  such  a  swing  as  it  does  with  wood-paving.  I  think  I  may  also  say 
for  St.  Luke's  Gardens  that  the  vestry  did  not  lose  much,  perhaps  100/.,  at  the 
outside ;  but;  I  could  not  put  that  work  so  high  as  the  wood-paving  work. 

3217.  Do  you  find  that  these  men  work  more  vigorously  or  less  vigorously^ 
than  the  men  employed  under  the  usual  system  } 

Less  vigorously. 

3218.  And  they  are  paid  less? 

Yes,  certainly.  If  I  were  to  do  this  work  in  the  market  I  would  employ 
stalwart  men,  who  would  get  6  t/.  or  7  d.  per  iiour,  talking  of  the  whole  of  the 
work  generally. 

3219.  Notwithstanding  that  you  think  that  the  time  occupied  was  not 
greater  ? 

We  had  more  men. 

3220.  For 
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3220.  For  the  same  money  ? 
For  the  same  money. 

3221.  Chairman.]  You  said  that  this  was  conducted  on  commercial  principles, 
but  how  can  it  be  a  commercial  principle  to  employ  men  who  are  inferior  in 
their  power  of  working',  at  low  wages ;  is  that  a  commercial  principle  ? 

No,  what  I  meant  was  that  my  part  of  it  was  conducted  upon  commercial 
principles;  my  Vestry  instructed  me  to  employ  these  men,  and  having  to  employ 
them,  I  conducted  it  on  what  1  thought  commercial  principles. 

3222.  That  is  to  say,  you  did  not  give  them  more  than  you  thought  they 
were  worth  ? 

That  is  so. 

3223.  As  many  of  these  men  were,  as  you  say,  perfectly  unaccustomed  to 
that  work,  how  is  it  possible  they  could  perform  the  work  at  the  same  cost  as 
experienced  men  ? 

I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  was  done. 

3224.  Is  ir  explicable  on  any  ground  that  work  done  by  men  who  do  not 
understand  the  work,  is  as  cheap  as  work  done  by  men  who  understand  it? 

Not  in  skilled  work  ;  but  in  reference  to  work  of  this  character,  which  is 
hacking  the  load,  merely  a  matter  of  strength,  the  greater  portion  of  the  work 
was  of  that  nature. 

32^5.  But  now,  supposing  that  you  had,  as  surveyor,  merely  had  to  see  this 
work  done  efficiently,  would  you  have  employed  these  men  ? 
Not  under  ordinary  circumstances,  certainly  not. 

3226.  Then  does  not  that  im[)ly  that  there  must  have  been  a  loss  on  this  job  ? 
No,  I  would  not  employ  them^  because  these  men  are  much  more  trouble  to 

look  after  than  ordinary  men. 

3227.  But  the  work  is  of  such  a  nature,  is  it,  that  an  unskilled  man  can  do 
it  as  cheaply  as  a  skilled  man  ? 

At  this  rate  of  wages,  and  under  those  conditions. 

3228.  The  rate  of  wages  was  lower  ? 

A  strong  and  stalwart  man  \\  ould  get  from  6  d.  to  7  d.  per  hour,  these  men 
got  4  d.  to  start  with. 

3229.  You  were,  of  course,  acting  under  instructions,  but  did  it  occur  to  you 
that  this  might  have  been  considered  a  hardship  upon  the  ordinary  labourers 
who  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  done  this  work. 

That  question  was  discussed  at  the  Vestry,  and  the  Vestry  ignored  it. 

3230.  Probably  it  is  not  a  point  on  which  you  would  have  anything  to  say? 
1  am  unable  to  suggest  an  answer  to  yoiu'  difficulty. 

3231.  Would  you  have  been  able,  at  the  time,  to  liave  procured  labourers  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  wages  to  have  performed  the  work  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it  whatever. 

3232.  You  gave  us  a  description  of  the  class  of  men  who  were  employed? 
carpenters,  plasterers,  watchmakers,  and  so  forth;  in  your  opinion  were  these 
men,  men  who,  during  the  summer  months  had  earned  good  wages  r 

I  could  not  say  that,  because  I  have  seen  many  of  them  walking  about  the 
streets  since.  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not  men  who  would  be  considered  first- 
class  workmen. 

3233.  They  would  probably  belong  to  the  class  of  men  who  never  have  regular 
employment? 

Or  who,  if  they  ever  had  it,  do  not  now  have  it. 

3234.  Was  any  inquiry  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  ? 

None  whatever.  The  police  told  me  that  in  St.  Luke's  Gardens  I  had  a  great 
number  of  thieves. 
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3235.  Except  in  the  case  of  Oakley-street,  I  understand  that  the  work  per- 
formed was  work  which  the  vestry  would  have  had  done  in  any  case  ? 
That,  is  so ;  with  tliat  exception  and  St.  Luke's  Gardens. 

323t).  I  spoke  of  the  streets  first ;  the  gardens  were  undertaken  purely  upon 
charitable  principles,  I  understand  ? 

For  many  years  tliere  had  been  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  one  body  in  the 
vestry  to  have  them  taken  over,  and  they  very  adroitly  seized  this  opportunity 
of  getting  it  taken  through, 

3237.  There  existed  a  wish  for  these  works  independently  of  charitable 
grounds  ? 

Yes;  they  were  in  a  minority,  and  this  opportunity  placed  them  in  a  ma- 
jority. 

3238.  Do  you  think  that  the  institution  of  these  relief  works  has  given  rise 
to  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  this  class  of  men  that  they  will  be  similarly 
employed  every  winter  ? 

In  the  first  year,  undoubtedly,  in  1886.  In  188/  the  temper  of  the  men  rose 
very  considerably,  and  they  demanded  work  and  put  considerable  pressure. 

3239.  And  was  work  given  them  ? 

We  went  on  with  St  Luke's  Gardens  with  the  original  intention,  but  that  has 
died  out. 

3240.  Do  you  mean  that  the  expectation  is  no  longer  prevalent  ? 
Yes. 

3241.  To  what  do  you  attribute  its  dying  out  ? 
I  am  unable  to  say  ;  I  do  not  know. 

3242.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  became  of  the  men  who  you  have  told  us 
were  discharged  because  t!iey  would  not  continue  to  work  at  the  wages  then 
given  ? 

They  stood  round  the  works  for  a  good  length  of  time,  and  then  gradually 
drilted  off  into  their  own  haunts,  walking  about  the  streets,  and  so  forth.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  ibund  employment  elsewhere. 

3243.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  without  the  means  of  living  ? 
I  cannot  say  ;  I  do  not  know  iiow  these  men  do  live  at  any  time. 

3244.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  ohservation  whetlier  you  think  that  the 
men  who  came  to  you  for  work  really  were  workmen  in  distressed  circumstances  ; 
meaning  by  distressed  circumstances,  men  wh(;  had  not  means  of  subsistence  ? 

1  have  no  personal  knowledge.  I  know  the  tales  the  men  told  me,  and  we 
tested  some  of  them,  and  they  were  found  to  be  true ;  men  who  had  absolutely 
sold  their  furniture  and  clothes. 

3245.  Would  your  impression  be  that  there  was  much  imposture  amongst 
these  men,  or  not  ? 

I  should  put  it  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

3246.  Of  imposture? 

Yes,  and  exaggeration ;  but  undoubtedly  behind  all  the  tales  of  the  men 
there  was  a  dismal  background  of  fact,  which  was  very  painful  to  listen  to. 

3247.  Is  there  any  labour  yard  in  Chelsea? 
Yes, 

3248.  Lord  Spe>icc'r.~\  You  have  not  quite  answered  the  Chairman's  question. 
You  say  the  work  went  on  to  the  10th  of  June;  of  course,  that  covered  the 
period  when  any  exceptional  circumstances  from  bad  weather  had  ended  ? 

Clearly. 

3249.  And  you  continued  up  to  that  time  all  these  men  not  ordinarily  accus- 
tomed to  work  with  the  pickaxe,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  had  been  on  King's-road  were  put  on  Oakley- 
street. 

3250.  Painters 
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3250.  Painters  and  carpenters,  and  (gentlemen's  servants,  you  have  told  us  ? 
Yes,  whatever  they  were. 

3251.  Who  might  at  that  time  of  year  have  got  employment  otherwise, 
perhaps  ? 

Yes. 

32^2.  When  you  talked  of  the  success,  did  you  mean  success  in  the  way 
that  the  wood  pavement  was  laid,  and  in  regard  to  the  cost  ? 

Yes  ;  that  the  work  was  excellent,  that  the  cost  was  a  proper,  fair,  reasonable 
cost,  and  that  the  work  was  executed  expeditiously. 

3253.  And  these  men  like  gentlemen's  servants  and  others,  who  had  not  been 
accustomed  for  a  long  while  to  handle  a  pickaxe  and  shovel,  soon  fell  to  and 
did  good  work  ? 

Yes,  we  assisted  the  work  of  the  men  as  much  as  possible.  I  used  to  pay 
the  men  2  s.  at  night,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  food,  and  if  I  noticed 
that  their  hands  were  sore,  I  put  them  on  lighter  work,  moving  the  blocks 
about,  but  substantially  your  Lordship's  statement  is  true. 

3254.  Were  you  persecuted  during  this  time  by  many  ordinary  labourers 
whom  you  would  otherwise  liave  employed,  wanting  to  get  employment? 

None  ;  I  had  no  opposition  of  that  sort ;  none  of  the  men  ordinarily  in  work 
complained  in  any  way. 

3255.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  they  were  doing  during  this  period  ? 
I  do  not. 

3256.  Were  many  of  these  men  labourers  from  the  country  ? 

I  could  not  say.  At  the  time  we  commenced,  the  men  had  to  be  Chelsea 
men  ;  I  have  the  exact  figures  for  our  works  in  St.  Luke's  Gardens.  There  were 
iive  gangers,  that  is,  overlookers,  11  masons,  eight  bricklayers,  17  carpenters, 
39  painters,  168  labourers,  two  watchmen,  and  three  gatekeepers ;  a  total  of 
253,  of  which  the  labourers  are  about  66  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

3257.  And  these  labourers,  might  they  not  be  labourers  who  had  come  up  a 
month  or  two  before  and  settled  in  Chelsea,  and  therefore  you  might  think  they 
were  Chelsea  men,  though  they  were  really  not  long  from  the  country  ? 

Scarcely  ;  for  this  reason,  that  there  was  no  idea  of  starting  this  work  until 
the  riot  in  Trafalgar-square  happened. 

32,58.  Do  you  know  what  the  test  was  of  a  man  being  a  Chelsea  man? 
That  he  had  to  be  at  the  moment  when  he  applied  for  work,  a  resident  in 
Chelsea;  it  did  not  extend  a  day  beyond. 

3259.  Did  you  take  any  steps  to  prove  whether  they  were  really  Chelsea 
men? 

In  a  few  cases,  but  the  proof  on  which  I  relied  was  this,  that  I  depended  upon 
the  gentlemen  who  were  on  the  sub-committee  of  the  Mansion  House  for  the 
statements  being  reliable.  In  the  case  of  St.  Luke's  Gardens,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  difficulty  of  men  from  Pimlico  and  districts  outside  my  own  drifting 
into  it,  we  insisted  upon  having  three  months'  residence,  and  the  applicant  had 
to  have  a  letter  from  some  ratepayer  stating  that.  We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty 
about  that  question,  and  the  way  we  overcame  it  was  this;  every  man  outside 
we  told,  that  if  lie  could  point  out  any  one  who  had  not  been  a  three  months' 
resident  in  Chelsea,  we  would  have  him  discharged  ;  and  in  that  way  we  had 
them  got  rid  of ;  there  were  only  a  few. 

3260.  Are  Grosvenor  Gardens  in  your  districts  r 
No. 

3261.  You  mentioned  employing  labour  when  a  snow-storm  came  on  r 
Yes. 


3262.  What  sort  of  people  do  you  get  on  occasions  of  snow-storms  ? 
We  get  first  ot'  all,  all  that  I  would  put  in  the  unemployed,  and  then  after- 
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warda  the  more  industrious  labourers  who  are  tlirown  out  by  the  snow  !^torm, 
and  seize  the  opportunity  of  making  a  day's  work. 

3263.  A  different  class  of  men  to  those  you  employ  on  'the  roads  and 
gardens  ? 

First  of  all  the  old  class,  and  then  a  superior  class  ;  so  that  on  the  average 
they  would  be  superior. 

3264.  Men  who  are  out  of  work  temporarily  on  account  of  it? 
Yes,  in  addition  to  those  out  of  work  generally. 

3265.  Taking  ihe  snow  storms  of  this  la^t  year,  did  they  afford  employmen 
for  a  large  number  ? 

W  e  have  had  as  many  as  650  of  the  m^n  employed. 

.'',266.  For  three  or  four  days  at  a  time  ? 

Yes,  the  highest  sum  of  money  that  we  have  spent  is  3/6  I.  for  the  snow- 
storm of  the  4th  of  January  1887- 

3267.  What  rate  of  wages  r 
Fourpence  per  hour. 

3268.  The  same  as  the  other  work  ? 
Yes,  the  same  as  the  wood-paving. 

3269.  Lord  J'Anw^.J  In  that  list  you  gave  us  of  trades,  do  I  understand  that 
a  watchmaker,  for  instance,  or  a  gentleman's  servant,  could  at  once  make  4  d. 
an  hour  enough  to  live  on  r 

No,  he  did  not  earn  it  to  us,  but  that  was  the  minimum  rate  of  wages ;  we 
paid  everybody  4  d. 

3270.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  these  men  could  really  support  tliemselves 
when  you  first  put  them  on  ;  could  a  gentleman's  servant,  at  4  c?.  per  hour,  do 
a  day's  work  ? 

Digging  up  the  roads  was  a  heavy  occupation,  and  moving  the  blocks  was  a 
much  easier  one,  and  if  I  found  a  man  punished  by  the  work  I  eased  his  work 
for  him. 

3271.  You  gave  the  men  who  could  not  work  hard  such  easy  work  as  they 
could  do  ? 

Yes. 

3272.  But  if  you  had  only  wanted  men  to  dig  up  roads,  watchmakers  or 
gentleman's  servants  could  not  have  done  that? 

No  ;  they  would  either  have  had  to  be  punished  by  the  work  very  severely, 
or  to  have  gone. 

3273.  Earl  of  Strafford.^  Have  you  some  works  now  going  on  for  the 
unemployed  in  Cijelsea  ? 

Next  week  we  shall  have. 

3274.  Shall  you  take  the  same  class  of  men  ? 
Yes. 

3275.  With  the  quahfication  that  they  are  residents  in  Chelsea  ? 
Yes. 

3276.  And  you  will  conduct  the  work  on  the  same  conditions  as  you  have 
described  ? 

Yes. 

3277.  What  sort  of  number? 

This  is  a  small  job ;  it  is  relaying  the  wood  ;  I  daresay  it  will  employ  100. 

3278.  And  what  sort  of  time  will  it  last  ? 
Perha[)s  a  month.  ^ 

3279.  After  that  will  you  have  another  job  for  the  unemployed? 
No,  I  cannot  see  any  ahead. 

3280.  Possibly 
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3280.  Pussibly  when  the  winter  comes? 

Thei-e  are  no  more  streets  in  Ciielsea  at  the  present  moment  that  it  would  pay 
us  to  convert  into  wood  paved  roads. 

3281.  And  no  other  work  of  another  sort? 

No  other  burial  grounds  ;  and  we  are  entirely  built  upon.  I  shonld  like  to 
mention  that  the  position  of"  these  streets  was  such  that  rhe  works  did  not  add 
to  the  rates.  'I'he  capital  sunk  in  doing  the  work  was  exactly  counterbalinced 
by  the  annual  saving  of  the  cost  of  the  wood  paved  road  as  against  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  macadam  road. 

3282.  The  whole  operation  was  paying? 

King's-road  paid  us  well ;  Pont-street  was  balanced  ;  Oakley-streeat  we  had  a 
loss  upon,  in  the  sense  ihat  it  would  not  at  any  time  pay  the  vestry  to  convert  it 
into  a  wood  paved  road;  but  the  three  roads  taken  together,  on  which  we 
spent  nearly  10,000/.,  left  us  in  a  state  of  financial  equlibrium. 

3  283.  Chairman.]  Speaking  as  a  surveyor  only,  in  undertaking  these  new  works 
yon  are  about  to  begin  at  ('helsea,  would  you  adopt  this  system? 
Professionally,  I  would  not ;  as  a  mari,  I  would. 

3284.  I  ask  you  the  question  professionally  ? 
]  would  not. 

3285.  On  what  ground.^ 

That  it  is  not  the  proper  way  to  go  about  work. 

3286.  If  the  work  has  been  performed,  as  I  understand  you,  at  the  same  cost 
as  it  wi  uld  have  been  performed  if  done  otherwise,  what  really  would  be  the 
foundation  of  your  objection  ? 

This;  that  if  I  put  it  out  to  contract,  I  have  to  get  to  work  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  I  have  a  clei  k  of  the  works,  and  my  duty  is  simply  to  condemn  bad  work  ; 
1  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing  it. 

3287.  That  is  personal  to  yourself? 
Yes. 

3288.  But  in  point  of  fact,  I  juilge  that  as  surveyor,  you  feel  no  objection  to 
the  work  being  done  in  this  manner,  looking  at  it  in  the  point  of  view  of  the 
expense  to  the  parish  - 

None  whatever  on  the  point  of  expense,  on  the  point  of  excellence,  and  on 
the  point  of  speed.  Oakley-street  is  our  show  road  ;  I  take  my  brother  sur- 
veyors to  go  and  look  at  ii. 

3289.  Lord  Thring.\  Then  you  do  not  think  that  this  unskilled  labour  dis- 
placed l)etter  labour  outside  ? 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  it  did. 

3290.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  men  ? 

Not  with  the  men  who  worked  for  us ;  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
men  who  did  not  get  work. 

3291.  Men  demanding  work? 

Yes  ;  they  followed  me  about  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3292.  Chairman.]  As  to  these  men  that  the  pohce  told  you  were  thieves,  did 
you  find  them  troublesome  ? 

Not  exceptionally  troublesome ;  they  were  rougher  than  our  usual  class  of 
men. 

3293.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  Taking  a  certain  number  of  these  worst  class  of 
men,  did  they  just  work  lor  a  couple  of  days  and  then  go  away? 

No ;  a  feature  of  the  work  is  the  persistency  with  which  they  adhered 
to  it. 

3294.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  That  would  rather  imply,  would  it  not,  that  those 
men  were  not  thieves  by  choice  ? 
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That  is  a  matter  of  inference.  I  can  mention  this,  that  we  did  not  lose  much 
plant  off  the  ground. 

3295.  But  you  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  early  and  late,  to  see  that 
the  work  was  done  ? 

Yes. 

3296.  Do  you  think  a  contractor,  when  he  has  a  gang  of  men,  exercises  less 
supervision  over  the  men  than  you  do  ? 

Yes,  I  do  ;  I  find  that  it  takes  us  just  as  much  supervision  in  skilled  men  to 
look  after  a  contractor  to  see  that  he  does  his  work  well,  as  it  did  with  thes& 
men. 

3297.  Earl  Spencer.'}  Does  the  contractor  employ  the  same  class  of  man  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 


Viscount  Gordon  (^Earl  of 

Aberdeen). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOSEPH  STEPHENSON  HORN,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 

as  follows : 

3298.  Chairman.']  You  are,  I  think,  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Burnley,  in  Lancashire  ? 

That  is  so. 

3299.  Have  you  long  held  that  office  ? 

For  the  past  six  years,  previous  to  which  I  was  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 

3300.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  proportion  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers 
has  been  for  the  past  year  at  Burnley,  and  the  population  of  your  union  ? 

Yes,  I  shall  come  to  that. 

3301.  Are  you  desirous  to  make  a  general  statement  before  I  further 
examine  you  ? 

I  thought  that  might  be  the  best  plan.    The  Burnley  Union  is  entirely  con- 
tained in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  consists  of  26  townships.  The  population 
in  1881  was  118,334,  being  an  increase  of  about  34  per  cent,  upon  the  previous 
census ;  and  at  the  present  time  I  estimate  the  population  at  150,000.  The  people 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  cotton- weaving,  coal-mining,  loom-making,  and  agriculture. 
Relief  is  administered  by  six  relief  committees,  whose  proceedings  are  afterwards 
sanctioned  by  the  board.    In  the  union  the  recipients  of  relief  numbered,  on 
the  1st  of  January  of  this  year,  1,725,  divided  as  follows:  368  in-door  ;  1,357 
out-door;  being  21  per   cent,  indoor,    79  per    cent,  out-door.     That,  as 
compared  with  the  entire  county  of  Lancaster,  and  with  England  and  Wales, 
gives  rather  a  large  proportion  of  the  out-door  poor.    In  the  county,  out  of 
every  100  relieved,  66  received  out-door  relief,  and  34  in-door  relief.    If  we  com- 
pare that  with  the  entire  country,  England  and  Wales,  we  find  that  the  out- 
door is  74  per  cent.,  and  in-door  26  per  cent.    So  that,  both  as  regards  the 
county  i;f  Lancaster  as  a  whole,  and  England  and  Wales,  we  have  a  larger 
number  receiving  out-door  relief.    As  regards  the  proportion  of  paupers  to 
population,  I  find  that  in  the  Burnley  Union  in   1878  one  person  out  of  every 
55  was  a  pauper  ;  but  in  1888,  out-relief  going  on  still  in  the  same  proportion, 
we  in)prove,  and  ha\e  one  pauper  out  of  every  69.    Now,  how  does  that  com- 
pare with  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  with  England  and  Wales  ?    In  the 
county  of  Lancaster  in  1878  one  person  out  of  every  50  was  a  pauper  ;  but  in 
1888  one  out  of  every  47j  not  showing  any  improvement,  but  rather  the  reverse, 
under  the  in-door  system.    For  the  entire  country,  England  and  Wales,  in  1878 
one  person  in  every  32  was  a  pauper ;  in  1888  it  was  virtually  the  same,  one  in 
33,  a  slight  improvement. 

(70.)  z  z  3  3302.  You 
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3302.  You  spoke  of  the  "  in-door  system  "  in  Lancashire ;  but  can  that  be 
properly  said  to  have  existed,  \vhen  it  appears  that  the  out-door  is  very  large, 
though  not  quite  so  large  as  the  indoor  relie  f  ? 

Perha|)S  I  ought  not  to  have  said  in-door  system,  but  my  comparison  was  as 
to  the  larger  indooi'  relief  in  Lancashire  as  compared  with  the  Burnley  Union. 
Now,  comparing  the  cost  per  head  of  population  for  relief,  that  is  to  say, 
in-door  and  out-door  combined,  in  1887  the  Burnley  Union  averaged  1  lift?, 
per  head  of  the  population  ;  Lancashire,  2  s.  2\d.  ;  the  entire  country,  En-land 
and  Wales,  3s.  Ad.  And  I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  bear  in  mind,  with 
respect  to  the  cost  per  head  of  population,  that  the  population  of  the  Burnley 
Union  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  or 
of  England  and  Wales;  but  these  caiculatious  are  based  on  the  1881  popula- 
ti(»n.  The  guardians  of  the  Burnley  Union  do  not  say  that  the  high  percentage 
of  in-door  poor  in  London  and  many  large  towns  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
is  wrong;  we  say  that  the  guardians  of  London,  and  the  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  workhouse  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent,  ought  to  know  best  as 
regards  their  particular  locality;  but  with  respect  to  the  Burnley  Union,  where 
juvenile  labour  is  in  very  great  demand,  we  find  it  to  the  advanttge  of  the 
union  to  judiciously  give  out-relief  to  a  larger  extent  than  many  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  out-i'elief  is  chiefly  disbursed  to  old  people  of  good  character, 
to  widows  with  children,  and  to  peisons  who  are  destitute  and  are  temporarily 
sick ;  but  in  no  case  do  we  hesitate  to  send  into  the  workhouse  the  idle  and  the 
dissolute  ;  but  whilst  doing  that  we  have  taken  precautions  that  the  children 
shall  be  kept  as  far  away  as  possible  from  persons  in  the  workhouse  who  have 
been  sent  in  through  being  idle  and  dissolute ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
guardians  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  erecting  six  cottage  homes, 
each  home  to  accommodate  25  children.  Over  each  home  there  is  a  f  ister 
lather  or  foster  mother,  and  tlie  cbildi-en  are  not  educated  in  a  workliouse 
school,  but  are  sent  out  to  one  or  two  of  the  national  schools  in  the  town,  and 
are  not  clothed  in  any  distinctive  garb  ;  in  fact,  one  of  these  children  in  the 
town  would  not  be  known  or  could  not  be  delected  as  a  workliouse  child  at  all. 
But  one  great  reason  we  have  for  not  sending  widows  with  children  into  the 
workliouse,  if  they  are  able  to  do  at  all  outside  with  a  little  relief,  is  this  fact : 
that  cotton-weaving  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  union,  and  cotton-weaving  can 
only  be  efficiently  learnt  by  a  child  going  to  it  at  the  age  of,  say,  10  years, 
whilst  the  fingers  are  sensitive  and  pliable.  From  10  years  of  age  up  to  13, 
children  that  work  in  the  factories  work  half  time,  and  are  half  time  at  school, 
and  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  union  there  are  about  6,500  children 
working  as  half-timers.  Now,  a  child  who  is  sent  into  the  workhouse,  whilst  a 
resident  in  the  workhouse,  cannot  learn  the  industry  of  the  district;  the  c!)ild 
is  precluded  by  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Go\ernment  Board  from  being 
sent  out  as  a  half-timer ;  and  my  board  are  somewhat  alai-med  at  tiie 
proposition — the  provision  that  is  being  made  in  the  Local  Government 
Bill,  for  a  subvention  of  Ad.  per  day  in  respect  of  the  in-door  poor.  They 
are  strongly  of  opinion  that  this  will  act,  they  will  not  say  as  a  bribe,  but  as  a 
very  strong  inducement  for  guardians  to  adopt  what  some  oi  our  board  term  the 
*'  official  "  view  of  the  question  ;  that,  in  the  administration  of  relief,  it  is  Ijest  to 
make  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  workhouse  test.  As  regards  the  number  who 
are  receiving  out-relief,  I  find,  from  a  return  which  was  made  in  November 
1887  (not  long  ago),  that  out  of  1,369  persons  who  were  receiving  out-relief,  328 
were  over  70  years  of  age ;  between  60  and  70  years  of  age,  273  ;  and  under 
16  yeais  of  age,  children,  494 ;  the  percentages  being  24  per  cent,  over 
70  years  of  age ;  20  per  cent,  between  60  and  70  years  of  age,  and  36  per  cent, 
under  16  years  of  age  ;  making  a  total,  for  the  three  classes,  of  80  per  cent.  ; 
the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  over  16  years  of  age  and  under  60  ;  and  we 
find  that,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  making  rather  an  extensive  use  of  out- 
relief  is  not  what  has  often  been  termed  one  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  but  that 
it  is  relief  to  the  deserving  poor  who  are  too  old  to  work,  and  relief  given  to 
widows  to  enable  them  to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty  until  their  children 
can  obtain  work.  But  we  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the  views  of 
the  Burnley  Guardians  and  their  practice  would  be  the  best  for  all  parts  of 
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England,  nor  do  we  complain  in  the  main  of  the  regulations  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  regards  relief.  I  think  that  is  a  general  statement  of  our 
views. 

3303.  Can  Burnley  be  said  during  the  last  two  years,  over  which  your  com- 
parison extended,  to  have  been  more  pi'osperous  than  other  Lancashire  towns 
similarly  situated  ? 

I  think  that  during  the  last  two  years  Burnley  has  enjoyed  a  very  fair 
share  of  prosperity  ;  but  I  do  not  think  more  so  than  other  parts  of  East 
Lancaslnre. 

3304.  Yon  do  nut  think  that  the  somewhat  smaller  amount  of  pauperism  in 
Burnley  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  being  less  poverty  in  the  town  ? 

Undoubtedly,  I  should  say  that  the  1st  of  January  this  year  there  was  less 
poverty  in  the  district  than  a  year  ago,  and  especially  less  than  two  years  ago. 

3305.  T  meant  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Lancashire;  you  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  exceptional  advantage  possessed  by  Burnley  in  that 
respect  ? 

I  think  not. 

3306  Would  you  kindly  describe  exactly  what  course  your  board  pursue  ; 
for  example,  to  take  the  different  classes,  supposing  an  aged  man  applies  who  is 
unable  to  work,  with  possibly  a  wife  dependent  upon  him  also  unable  to  work, 
what  course  do  you  pursue  in  that  case  ? 

"  Unable  to  work  ; "  by  that  I  take  you  to  mean  in  regard  to  continuous  em- 
ployment for  wages. 

3307.  I  meant  unable  to  work  from  age  and  infirmity,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  v\  ord  "  unable  "  ? 

If  this  old  man  and  woman  had  made  no  friends  amongst  their  neighbours, 
and  were  nnable  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  own  cottage,  a  ticket  for  the 
workhouse  wotdd  be  given.  Such  a  case  came  up  a  fortnight  ago.  An  old 
couple,  I  think  the  man  was  about  90,  and  the  wife  stated  that  she  was  96  (she 
did  not  quite  look  96,  but,  how  ever,  she  stated  so)  ;  for  some  years  past  this 
old  C'luple  had  been  receiving  out-rdief,  and  had  been  assisted  very  largely 
by  th':'ir  old  friends  and  neighbours,  who  knew  them  to  be  a  respectable 
couplf- ;  bur  they  had  got  to  such  an  age  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  attend 
to  their  own  personal  cleanliness,  and  so  on  ;  and  a  ticket  was  given  for  tlie 
workhouse,  and  the  two  old  people  live  together,  and,  I  believe,  are  fairly 
happy  there. 

3308.  If  these  old  people  had  had  some  friends  who  could  have  helped  them, 
what  woidd  you  then  have  done  ;  would  you  have  given  something  to  increase 
the  amount  they  would  have  received  in  that  way  ? 

After  careful  inquiry,  we  should  have  supplemented  what  their  friends  had 
provided. 

3309.  You  say  careful  inquiry  ;  inquiry  upon  what  point  ? 

As  to  whether  ihey  were  sober,  temperate  people;  whether  they  were  leading 
a  respectable  life  in  a  clean  and  decent  place. 

3310.  Would  you  inquire  as  to  whether  they  would  be  able,  if  they  were 
'left  to  themselves,  to  get  sufficient  assistance  to  enable  them  to  go  on  without 
receiving  relief  from  the  rates  ? 

That  would  be  the  first  inquiry, 

3311.  Now,  if  you  had  reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  get  such  assistance, 
would  you  then  offer  the  house  to  those  people  ? 

Most  certainly. 

3312.  Now,  take  the  case  of  an  old  man  who  is  able  to  earn  a  little,  but  not 
sufficient  to  support  himself;  in  that  case  what  course  do  you  pursue? 

If  his  character  were  good  we  should  give  out-relief. 

3313.  Now,  do  not  you  think  that  that  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lower  wages, 
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by  enabling  such  men  to  work  for  very  small  wages  indeed,  the  rest  being  pro- 
vided out  of  the  rates  ? 

I  had  rather  in  my  mind,  the  casf^  of  a  man  who  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
continuous  work,  that  is  to  say,  to  go  at  six  in  the  morning  and  work  until 
half-past  five  at  night,  in  a  feeble  way  ;  but  rather  a  man  whose  employment 
would  be  of  an  irreirular  character. 

3314.  Supposing  he  were  able  to  work  in  a  feeble  way,  would  you  then  refuse 
him  out-d('or  relief  ? 

1  think  we  should  not.  But  we  have  so  few  cases  of  that  kind,  because,  if  a 
man  is  not  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work  in  a  mill  or  a  factory,  or  a  foundrv,  he 
would  have  to  go. 

3315.  But  I  understood  you  had  a  certain  number  of  people  within  the  union 
who  are  not  employed  in  that  way  at  all  ? 

A  fair  number, 

3316.  In  that  case  would  not  there  sometimes  be  a  man  who  would  be 
earning  something  daily,  but  something  very  small,  by  odd  jobs  or  in  modes  of 
that  kind  ? 

Yes. 

3317.  And  if  you  gave  him  out-door  relief  too,  would,  it  not  rather  facilitate 
getting  that  man  at  a  chea(^  rate  ? 

The  number  of  cases  of  that  kind  would  be  so  small,  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  have  the  slightest  eifect  upon  wages. 

3318.  Now  I  will  put  another  case.  Supposing  you  had  the  case  of  a  man  who 
isearninji  fai'"  wages,  but  having  a  large  family,  and  two  or  three  of  the  children 
are  ill  with,  perhaps,  illnesses  which  are  more  or  less  of  a  permanent  kind,  and 
which  involve  him  in  considerable  expense ;  do  you  give  out-door  relief  in  such 
cases  as  that  ? 

I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  where  out-door  relief  has  been  given,  when 
the  father  has  had  to  leave  his  work  for  a  short  period  owing  to  the  sickness  of 
his  family ;  but  in  a  few  cases  we  have  taken  into  the  workhouse  children  of 
that  kind 

3319.  Are  you  allowed  to  take  children  under  age  into  the  workhouse 
without  the  head  ol  the  family  ? 

No. 

3320.  Then  how  could  you  deal  with  the  case  ? 

We  have  simply  taken  them;  it  has  been  so  exceptional. 

3321.  But  I  asked  whether  you  had  been  allowed  by  the  poor  law  regu- 
lations to  take  children  into  the  house  without  their  parents  ? 

No. 

3322.  And,  notwithstanding,  you  have  done  that? 
Occasionally  ;  but  it  has  never  been  of  a  permanent  character. 

3323.  Has  the  auditor  passed  your  expenses? 

Yes,  we  have  had  no  surchaiges  for  several  years.  I  will  give  you  a  case. 
A  man's  wife  died ;  he  was  left  a  widower  with  three  or  four  children,  and  was 
very  soon  destitute,  but  our  relieving  officer  thought  that  the  man  did  not 
act'with  pluck,  and  gave  him  a  ticket  for  the  workhouse.  The  man  went  to 
the  workhouse  with  his  children,  and  certainly  the  workhouse  test  in  his  case 
was  very  good  ;  he  found  that  it  would  be  better  to  be  outside  than  inside  ;  but 
he  had  no  home,  and  he  had  got  his  children ;  and  the  guardians  agreed  that 
this  man  might  go  out  and  leave  his  children  for  a  fortnight,  until  he  could 
obtain  regular  work  and  get  a  home  for  his  children. 

3324.  That  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  your  allowing  a  man  to  go  out  in  search 
of  work  ? 

It  is  something  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  was  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  it  was 
more  than  a  day  or  two. 

3325.  You  extended  the  time  somewhat  beyond  the  actual  time  ;  but  the 
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principle  was,  that  you  were  allowing  a  respectable:  man  to  have  an  opporiiinity 
of  obtaining-  work  ? 

That  was  so  ;  and  in  the  same  way  as  regards  women,  who  have  sometimes  to  go 
into  the  house,  we  do  not  want  them  to  stay  there  with  the  children,  but  we  say, 
"  Go  and.  seek  work,  and  we  will  take  care  of  the  children  for  a  fortnight  or  so." 

3326.  Then,  in  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  is  unable  to  obtain 
work,  and  upplies  to  the  board  on  that  ground,  do  you  give  him  any  out-door 
relief  .- 

Certainly  not ;  the  house. 

3327.  Have  yon  had  any  exceptional  distres:?  durinii  the  last  few  years, 
and  any  considerable  number  of  men  at  one  time  out  of  work  from  any 
cause  ? 

About  three  years  ago  there  was,  I  will  not  say  exceptional  distress,  hut 
employment  in  the  district  was  not  s^)  good  as  what  ir  usually  is;  and  1 
should  explain  that  Burnley  Union,  on  the  whole,  bein^,'  a  good  wage-earning 
district,  attracts  a  fair  number  of  persons,  some  legitimately  seeking  work, 
no  doubt,  and  others  loafers  from  other  districts;  i>ecause  even  a  vagrant 
who  has  to  beg  prefers  naturally  11  good  Avage-earning  district  to  a  district 
where  all,  perhaps,  are  pretty  near  as  poor  as  liia;felf'.  We  frequently  have 
cases  like  the  following,  which  I  should  like  to  mention  to  your  Lordships. 
A  widow  named  Agnes  Holgate  belonged  to  the  Garstang  Union,  an  agricultural 
union  in  West  Lancashire.  She  was  left  with  five  children,  a  ',ed  respectively 
14,  11,  8,  5,  and  3.  Now  there  were  two  alternatives  before  that  woman  in 
Garstang,  either  to  go  into  the  workhouse  with  her  five  children,  or  to  leave  the 
union  and  come  to  another  where  she  would  have,  every  opportunity  of 
obtaining  employment  for  her  children  ;  and,  like  a  wise  woman,  slie  preferred 
the  latter  alternative  and  came  to  Burnley  Union.  She  had  not  been  long  in 
Burnley  befoie,  of  course,  she  had  to  come  to  the  guardians  for  relief.  '•'  Bur, 
my  good  woman,"  the  reply  to  her  question  was,  "  you  do  not  belong  to  us;  you 
belong  to  Garstang  Union."  "Well,  it  is  no  good  my  remaining  in  Garstang; 
1  cannot  find  employment  there  for  these  children.  I  have  come  t:)  liurnley 
Union,  where  I  hear  that  juvenile  labour  is  in  demand,  and  I  have  some  friends 
here,  but,  unfortunately,  not  able  to  help  me."  Application  was  then  made  to 
the  Garstang  Union,  and  they,  as  «e  think  very  properly,  allowed  her  rehef; 
requested  us  I0  pay  the  rehef,  and  said  that  they  would  refund  it.  Our  board 
did  not  consider  the  amount  that  the  Garstang  Union  allowed  was  sufficient,  and, 
I  believe,  added  2.9.  or  3*.  a  week  to  it ;  so  that  for  sisme  little  time  we  did  not 
get  the  entire  amount  returned.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few  months'  time  the 
woman  obtained  full-time  employment  for  the  child  of  14,  the  child  of  11 
became  a  half-timer,  and  by  the  end  of  this  quarter  she  will  need  no  relief  at  all 
from  the  union,  and  she  and  her  children  will  be  able  to  make  a  fairly  good 
living. 

3328.  Then  the  re.sidt  of  that  would  be,  would  it  not,  that  out  of  the  rates 
you  assist  persons  to  come  into  Burnley  who  compete  with  your  labouring  ptpu- 
laticn  which  are  in  the  union  ? 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  your  Lordship  and  sav  "  to  assist  competition  in 
labour,"  but  our  object  is  not  to  spend  the  rates  in  the  relief  of  idleness  in  the 
workhouse.  We  say  that  it  is  better,  if  you  are  to  reheve.  that  you  should 
relieve  in  such  a  form  as  to  enable  persons  to  become  useful  members  to  the 
State  by  being  able  to  earn  something  for  themselves,  rather  than  spending 
their  time  as  non-producers  in  the  workhouse. 

3329.  But  in  the  case  supposed  you  were  not  obliged  to  relieve  the  family 
at  all  ? 

T!  at  is  so  ;  we  might  have  taken  the  trouble  of  obtaining  a  justice's  order  for 
their  removal  to  the  Garstang  Union,  and  pitchforked  them  virtually  into  the 
workhouse  there. 

3330.  But  in  the  end  you  thought  it  better  to  pitchfork  them  into  your  own 
union  ? 

iNo  ;  they  came  there. 

(70.)  3  A  331.  But 
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3331.  But  they  could  not  have  remained  there,  unless  they  hac!  done  so  with 
your  money  ? 

But  Garstang  refunded  what  we  gave. 

3332.  But  you  gave  something  ? 

We  did  give  a  little  ourselves  for  the  first  quarter,  but  a  less  amount  than  it 
would  have  cost  us  to  send  them  back  to  Garstang. 

3333'  The  practice  whicii  you  have  described  as  adopted  in  that  case  is  one 
which  many  think  unwise,  to  give  rdief  out  of  the  union  to  persons  who  leave 
the  union  ;  is  uot  such  a  plan  as  that  one  which  enables  one  union  to  put  off  its 
paupers  on  another  union,  and  to  give  them  rllief  in  that  other  union,  with  the 
prospect  that  if  for  a  year  they  receive  no  relief  they  become  fixed  on  that 
union  ;  are  you  aware  that  many  persons  think  that  an  unwise  system  } 

li  es,  many  persons  think  so ;  and  as  regards  the  granting  of  relief  to  paupers 
who  have  gone  to  another  union,  I  think  the  persons  who  object  the  most  are 
the  men  in  like  positions  with  myself,  namely,  clerks  to  guarciians  ;  because  it 
certainly  (ioes  entail  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  and  book-keeping  with 
reference  to  those  persons.  If  we  had  seen  that  this  case  of  Wiiich  I  have  spoken, 
the  Holgate  case,  would  have  drifted  into  the  permanent  ranks  of  pauperism,  or 
appeared  to  do  so,  we  should  certainly  not  have  retained  them. 

3334.  Now  would  you  explain  what  is  3^our  usual  course  with  regard  to  a 
respectable  uidow  applying  with  four  or  five  young  children  ;  do  3  ou  re(juiie 
her  to  support  two  of  them,  or  what  is  your  usual  practice  ? 

Careful  inquiry  would  be  made  first  of  ail.  We  should  ask,  "Now,  wdiat  do 
y(iu  propose  to  do  for  yourself  ?  You  have  got  these  children;  what  do  you 
propose  to  do?"  She  may  find  it  best  to  stay  at  home  and  take  in  a  little 
washing,  or  a  little  sewing,  and  probably  will  represent  that  in  the  course  of  a 
little  time  she  will  be  able  to  get  her  children  employed  as  haU-timers, 

3335.  How  ujany  children  would  you  require  her  to  support  out  of  five 
children,  and  none  of  them  earning  anything,  or  being  of  an  age  to  earn 
anything  ? 

Prol)ably  in  a  case  like  that  we  should  give  7s.  or  10  s.  per  week. 

3336.  But  you  do  not  make  any  calculation  as  to  the  number  of  children 
that,  if  she  can  get  emplo\ment  for  herself,  she  can  fairly  be  required  to 
sup|)ort  ? 

That  would  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but  I  could  not  speak  as  to  the 
number  that  the  guardians  would  require. 

33.j7-  You  do  not  say  that  if  she  is  an  able-bodied  woman  she  would  be 
required  to  support  two  children  ? 

'J  hat  must  vary  considerably  a-  regards  the  circumstances.  For  instance,  a 
child  10  montljs  old  would  require  the  mother's  time  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
child  able  to  run  about  or  go  to  school. 

3338.  Do  you  require  her  to  support  any  of  her  children? 
Yes. 

3339.  My  question  is  directed  to  this :  would  you  give  rehef  to  the  whole 
five,  or  woidd  your  relief  be  calculated  for  four,  or  three,  or  what  number? 

It  the  widow  were  able-l)odied  we  should  certainly  require  her  to  do  some- 
thing; I  could  not  say  whether  to  support  two  or  three  children. 

3340.  But  you  must  have  some  ordinary  practice.  If  a  woman  has  five 
children  and  is  unable  to  support  them,  for  how  many  children  would  you  reckon 
to  give  relief ;  there  must  be  some  number  that  you  reckon  ? 

That  would  depend  very  njaterially  as  regards  the  age  of  the  children  and  the 
mother's  earnings. 

3341.  No  doubt  it  depends  upon  the  age  of  the  children  ;  but  I  will  suppose 
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the  age  of  the  children  to  be  under  10,  and  then  T  will  suppose  an  average  case  ; 
you  cannot  absolutely  of  course  adjust  it  to  every  possible  case  ;  but  what  would 
be  your  ordinary  practice;  would  you  calculate  your  relief  as  sufficient  for 
three  of  the  children,  or  four  of  rhe  children,  or  how  would  you  calculate  it? 
I  think  we  would  go  as  far  as  three. 

3342.  Then,  in  fact,  as  a  gener<d  practice,  you  would  leave  two  to  be  supported 
by  the  woman  ? 

That  is  so  ;  but  that  would  depend  very  materially  upon  the  physical  strength 
of  the  mother,  and  any  assistance  from  friends. 

3343.  I  ain  speaking  of  the  general  practice  ? 
In  an  average  case  it  would  be  so. 

3344.  Then  it  must  be  sometimes  the  case  in  Burnley  that  the  home  which 
the  ^vido'vv  can  obtain  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  not  one  in  whicli  children 
can  be  well  brought  up  ;  is  not  that  sometimes  the  case  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

3345.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideraiion  ? 
That  is  taken  into  consideration. 

3346.  And  if  you  found  that  the  circumstances  of  the  home  were  .such  as  to 
make  it  improbable  that  the  childreu  would  be  brought  up  decently,  should  you 
then  refuse  out-door  1  elief  ? 

Most  certainly.  We  have  cases  of  that  kind  in  the  workhouse  at  the  present 
time. 

3347.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  practice,  which  is  pursued  in  some  unions 
in  the  metropolis  certainly,  of  requiring  the  widow  to  give  up  tii  the  guardians 
so  many  of  the  children  as  she  cannot  support,  and  placing  those  childi  en  in 
your  cottage  homes? 

Occasionally  we  have  done  that. 

3348.  Siiould  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  such  a  system  administered  in 
this  way,  for  instance,  in  Burnley,  that  the  cl;ildren  would  remain  in  the  cottage 
home  till  they  were  10,  and  if  then  they  could  obtain  employment  as  half-timers, 
they  would  return  to  their  mother  ? 

V\  e  are  of  opinion  that  the  best  cottage  hom.e,  or  the  best  workhouse  school, 
is  not  equal  on  the  wdiole  to  home  training  ;  that  it  is  better  for  a  mother  and 
her  childreu  to  be  together  ;  that  even  in  tiie  best  cottai^e  home  the  training  more 
or  less  is  of  a  mechanical  nature ;  and  therel'ore,  even  as  regards  the  children  in 
our  cottage  homes,  1  am  very  pleased  to  say  tiiat  after  they  had  been  there,  say, 
a  couple  of  years  or  so,  and  have  become  10  years  of  age,  we  can  very  frequently 
find  them  homes  with  person^  engaged  in  the  weaving  industry,  who  will  take 
these  cijildren ;  perhaps  they  had  Known  the  father  or  mother  of  the  child,  or 
there  has  been  some  fi"iendly  lie,  and  they  take  them  and  teach  them  weaving 
along  with  themselves. 

3349.  Are  those  children  whom  you  board  out,  or  are  they  children  whom 
you  maintain  in  homes  without  relief? 

In  homes,  but  without  any  relief.  As  a  rule  we  have  very  little  difficulty, 
with  the  girls,  in  fiudiu,,  homes;  we  do  not  board  out  any. 

3350.  Your  board  prefer  the  system  of  cottage  homes  to  boarding  out? 

1  take  it  so,  by  the  erection  of  cottage  homes.  We  have  six,  and  at  the 
present  time  only  three  are  occupied. 

3351.  Have  you  any  children  in  the  workhouse  besides  those  whom  you  have 
placed  in  your  cottage  homes  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  they  are  under  three  years  of  age. 

3352.  Do  you  send  to  your  cottage  homes  children  who  come  in  with 
(70.)  3  A  2  parents 
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parents  who  are  only  probably  temporarily  in  the  workhouse  ;  are  they  all  sent 
to  cottage  homes  ? 

After  a  few  days'  probation  in  the  receiving  ward,  if  they  are  above  three, 
they  would  be  sent  to  cottage  homes. 

3353.  Do  ycu  suffer  any  inconvenience  tit  Burnley  from  that  class  which  is 
popularly  known  as  ins-and-outs,  men  or  women  who  have  a  habit  of  cominij;  in 
for  a  day  or  t\vo,  going  out  again,  and  so  forth  r 

Not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  many  unions.  We  are  troubled  with  some, 
especially  who  want  a  day's  leave.  "  You  cannot  have  it;"  they  are  told.  "  All 
right,  I  will  take  ray  discharge,"  and  they  will  come  back  in  a  week  ;  but  taking 
it  on  the  whole,  \  do  not  think  we  are  troubled  to  any  great  extent. 

3354.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  the  cases  of  women  coming  in  for  the 
purpose  of  lying-in  with  illegitimate  children  r 

I  think  that  is  on  the  increase ;  they  find  that  the  infirmary,  the  medical 
attendance,  and  the  diet,  and  so  on,  are  so  good,  that  1  think  it  is  being  made 
use  of  to  a  greater  extent  than  I  have  known  it  before,  and  I  have  a  suspicion 
myself  that  in  deserted  cases  it  is  often  a  made  up  matter  between  the  man  and 
his  wife,  "Now  I  will  go  off,  ostensibly  in  search  of  work,  and  you  Ccin  go  in 
there." 

33.55.  You  used  the  expression  in  one  of  your  answers,  "  deserving  poor ;  " 
now  how,  with  regard  to  ihe  Poor  Law,  which  is  the  subject  ot''our  inquiiy,  do 
you  define  "  deserving  poor  "  ? 

A  man  or  a  woman  who  has  hved  a  sober,  temperate  life,  may  have  been 
unlbrtunate,  or  may  have  had  a  large  family,  and  their  nose  continually  at  the 
grindstone,  and  have  not  been  able  to  save  anything,  and  have  come  into 
distress. 

3356.  I  suppose  your  wages  are  tolerably  high  in  Burnley? 

I  think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  wage- earning  district,  probably  as  good  as 
any  in  the  world. 

3357.  Now  do  you  think  that  a  man  who  has  earned  wages  all  his  life  in  this 
district  whicii  you  describe  as  bemg  as  good  as  any  in  t!ie  world,  and  who,  when 
he  becomes  old  comes  to  the  board  for  relief  from  the  rates,  having  saved  nothing 
during  his  whole  life  from  his  good  wages,  is  a  deserving  man  ? 

There  is  a  certain  period  of  a  man's  Hfe,  when  he  can  earn,  witli  himself  and 
his  family  good  wages  ;  but  unfortunately  in  Lancashire  the  boys  and  girls 
marry  at  rather  an  early  ttge,  and  he  is  left  in  narrow  circumstances  with  age 
creeping  on,  perhaps  the  wage  that  he  is  earning  has  to  be  supplemented  by  his 
savings  which  are  now  come  to  an  end.  That  we  should  say  was  a  deserving- 
case. 

3358.  But  now,  does  not  your  s\stem  of  rather  extensive  out-door  relief  tend 
directly  to  encourage  a  population  such  as  yours,  which  might  save  out  of  its 
large  wages,  throwing  themselves  ultimately  upon  the  rates? 

We  think  the  results  show  the  reverse  of  that ;  foi-,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
whereys  in  18/8  we  had  one  pauper  in  55,  in*  1888,  ten  years  afterwards,  we 
have  one  in  69. 

33.',9  But  then  that  might  be  due,  1  apprehend,  to  a  variety  of  causes;  and 
what  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is  this  :  are  you  prepared  to  say  that  your  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  if  you  administer  the  Poor  Law  more  strictly,  as  regards  out- 
door relief,  you  might  not  come  down  considerably  below  the  figure  of  one 
in  69. 

Your  meaning  i?,  that  if  we  had  a  more  rigid  rule  as  regard?  out-relief,  pro- 
bably this  1  in  69  might  be  1  in  80,  say. 

3360.  Is  the  position  you  take  up  based  upon  your  contention,  that  a  stricter 
system  of  out-door  relief  would  seriously  affect  the  younger  part  of  the  popula- 
tion obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  trade  ? 

Very  much  so.  The  conditions  of  labour  in  the  district  are  such,  that  a  very 
large  rmmber  of  juveniles  are  employed  ;  I  think  I  said  about  6,500,  out  of  an 
estimated  population  of  150,000. 

3361.  You 
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3361.  You  would  not,  I  suppose,  deny  that  your  system  must  tend  to  dis- 
courage saving  ? 

1  do  noi  know  that  it  must  to  any  greater  extent  than  in-door  relief ;  for  it  is 
a  connmon  expression,  when  a  person  applies  for  relief,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
who  get  the  ticket  for  the  workhouse,  "  I  am  entitled  to  it ;  I  have  paid  rates  so 
long." 

3362.  But  is  it  not  the  case  in  Burnley,  as  elsewhere,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
poor  have  a  much  greater  distate  for  the  workhouse,  and  naturally,  than  to 
out-door  relief? 

That  is  so,  undoubtedly. 

3363.  Then  dots  it  not  follow  almost  conclusively,  that  what  people  have  a 
greater  distaste  for,  the\'  would  be  more  unwilling  to  resort  to,  and  then  fore  if 
they  could  only  obtain,  or  ge  nerally  could  only  obtain,  relief  in  the  workhouse, 
they  would  not  resort  to  reliel  from  the  rates  ;  does  not  that  follow  r 

1  think  that  is,  perhaps,  a  fair  inference. 

3364.  But  I  think  your  views  are  I'airly  stated  thus :  that  you  think  any 
such  considerations  or  arguments  aro  ovei-  balanced  by  the  advantages  which 
your  system  offers  of  keeping  the  whole  population  in  full  employment  by 
giving  the  children  time  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  trade,  and  also  to  get 
employment  ? 

That  is  so.  We  do  not  say  that  our  dut-n  lief  could  be  applied  with  advantage 
to  the  entire  country;  we  say.  Let  the  guardians  of  each  district  judge  for 
themselves,  without  undue  pressure  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  or 
pressure  by  this  inducement  of  the  fourpence  a  day  for  the  in-door  poor, 

3365.  I  suppose  you  anticipate  that  if  that  fourpence  be  given  there  will 
almost  inevitably  be  a  disposition  to  restrict  the  cut-door  relief  ? 

The  tendency  will  be  in  that  direction.  We  have  ourselves,  by  [jetidon,  sug- 
gested that,  instead  of  fourpence  per  day  for  the  in-door  poor,  the  maiurenance 
of  lunatics  should  be  taken  over  by  the  State,  because  you  cannot  manufac- 
ture lunatics.  Of  course  I  could  give  other  typical  cases  of  out-door  relief,  if 
required. 

336().  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  give  us  any 
information  to  whicii  I  have  not  referred  in  the  questions  I  have  put  to  you  ? 

1  do  not  know  that  there  is.  I  do  not  know  wliether  this  would  be  of  any 
service:  Take,  for  the  year  1887,  the  cost  for  the  in-door  poor  maintenance,, 
and  the  amount  that  is  dispensed  for  out-relief ;  I  will  take  Burnley  Union,  J^an- 
cashire,  and  England  and  Wales.  In  the  Burnley  Union  the  cost  of  in  main- 
tenance in  1887  was  3,276  which,  divided  amongst  381  persons,  about  the 
mean  number,  gives  a  cost  of  8  ^.  12  5.  per  annum.  In  the  county  of  Lancaster 
the  cost  of  in-maintenance  was  201,534  1.  amongst  25,619  persons,  the  cost  per 
head  being  therefore  7  i-  17  3  d.,  about  15  s.  therefore  less  than  the  Burnley 
in-maintenance,  which  would  probably  be  due  to  our  extra  expenditure  on  our 
cottage  homes.  Taking  England  and  Wales,  the  cost  of  in-maintenance  was 
1,799,914  whici),  divided  amongst  201,698,  gives  a  cost  of  in-mainlenance  of 
8  /.  18  5  d.,  or  about  the  same  as,  a  few  siiillings  more  than,  that  of  Burnlev. 
Now  we  come  to  the  amount  disbursed  for  out-reliel ;  and  it  is  a  coniention 
that  where  the  in-door  relief  is  very  largely  resorted  to,  the  out-doL;r  rehef  also 
falls  down  to  a  very  great  extent.  In  out-door  relief  in  1887,  ue  disbursed 
8,431  L,  which  is  about  5  3. v.  7  d.  per  head.  The  out-relief  for  the  county 
was  185,676/..  or  about  '6  I.  lis.  per  head;  and  for  the  entire  country  the 
amount  was  2,516,755  /.,  or  about  4  L  8  s.  8  d.  per  head.  So  that  as  regards 
the  amount  per  he 'd  for  out-relief,  we  are  higher  than  either  the  count v  or 
England  and  Wales. 

3367.  Have  you  any  labour-yard  at  Burnley  for  the  employiuent  of  paupers  } 
We  have  not  a  distinctive  labour-yard  ;  but  an  able-bodied  man  who  may  be 
temporarily  relieved  on  account  of  his  family,  or  his  own  circumstances  with 
out-door  rehef,  would  be  sent  to  labour  at  the  workhouse,  and  some  test  would 
be  applied  there. 

(70.)  3  A  3  3368.  Earl 
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3368.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  I  presume  you  would  say  that  it  is  an  attribute  of 
the  deserving  poor,  if  they  receive  a  sum  of  money  in  case  of  old  a^e  or 
sickness  from  a  benefit  society.  You  would  consider  that  if  a  man  receive  a 
sum  of  uioney  from  a  benefit  society  which  would  yet  not  be  enough  fuily  to 
maintain  him,  he  would  be  what  you  call  one  of  the  deserving  poor? 

Most  certainly. 

3369.  Then  what  is  your  practice  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  receives  a  small 
sum  of  money  From  a  benefit  society  which  is  not  sufficient:  to  support  him  ;  do 
you  supplement  that ' 

I  do  not  know  of  many  cases  that  have  occuired  of  that  kind;  almost  the 
entire  number  of  cases  of  that  kind,  I  think,  are  cases  of  lunatics,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  rules  of  the  society  as  to  whether  we  get  any  portion  ;  if  we  possibly 
can,  we  obtain  the  relief  that  would  have  gone  to  the  man  if  he  had  not  been 
a  lunatic. 

3370.  But  has  there  ne\  er  come  within  your  knowledge  at  Burnley  the  case 
of  a  man  who  receives  a  very  smali  sum  of  money,  and  is  unable  to  support 
himself  upon  it  ? 

A  few  ;  I  have  hrsd  cases  of  this  kind,  where  a  man  has  deserted,  or  neglected 
to  maintain  his  family,  and  then  we  liave  taken  action  at  once  to  obtain  the 
payment  of  some  part  of  his  pension  for  the  relief  of  his  family. 

3371.  Chairman.']  Are  Burnley  operatives,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  the  habit 
of  becoming  members  of  benefit  societies  to  any  large  extent  ? 

I  think  not  to  any  great  extent.  I  think  they  have  a  weaver's  union,  or 
something  nf  that  kind,  for  trade  purposes,  but  I  could  not  say  positively 
whether  it  is  also  a  benefit  society  in  times  of  sickness. 

3372.  Earl  of  Onslow P\  Do  you  think  that  the  practice  which  you  adopt  of 
granting  out-door  relief  has  any  influence  in  discouraging-  insurance  in  benefit 
societies } 

No  ;  because  a  v^ery  large  amount,  I  believe,  is  subscribe  1  for  insurance,  but  it 
is  generally  for  after  death.  There  is  quite  an  army  of  insurance  agents,  who 
gather  a  few  pence  per  week;  and.  a  great  number  of  the  operatives  seem  to 
have  a  very  strong  de4re  that  they  shall  have  what  is  termed  a  decent  burial, 
and  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  after  a  person  has  died  in  our  workhouse 
infirmary,  some  of  their  trieuds  have  obtained  the  insurance  money,  and  the 
funeral  is  perhaps  rather  more  than  decent. 

3373.  But  may  it  not  be  that  knowing  that  they  will  have  a  decent  mainte- 
nance in  old  uge  from  out-door  relief,  they  are  inclined  to  insure,  as  you  say, 
for  a  decent  Imrial,  rather  than  for  maintenance  in  old  age? 

1  do  not  imagine  that  they  think  about  that,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  receive  out-relief. 

3374.  Chairman.]  Is  it  not  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  whereas  the 
membership  of  the  labouring  class  in  benefit  clubs  is  very  general  in  many 
parts  of  England,  just  in  a  district  where  out-door  relief  is  so  willingly  given, 
this  system  does  not  prevail  ? 

I  think  the  expression  "  willingly  given  "  is  rather  too  strong,  when  you 
consider  what  I  said  before,  that  a  large  number  of  our  recipients  of  relief  are 
widows  and  children.  Of  course  the  husbands  might  have  made  provision  by 
insurance  ;  but  1  cannot  speak  with  sufficiently  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
number  that  insure. 

3375.  Take  the  case  that  must  occur  in  Burnley  as  elsewhere,  of  a  man  who 
is  able-bodied  becoming  ill;  do  those  persons  generally  come  on  the  rates,  in 
your  opinion,  or  are  they  in  a  position,  from  any  trade  union  or  benefit  club, 
to  support  themselves  during  sickness  ? 

We  have  not  a  great  number  of  cases  of  that  kind  ;  they  rely  either  on  the 
help  of  friends,  or  upon  the  aid  of  the  shopkeeper ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
unfreqnent  that  contributions  will  be  made  from  the  persons  working  at  the 
looms  of  so  much  a  week  to  help  each  other ;  and,  taking  the  district  as  a 

whole, 
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whole,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  thrift,  and  perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  tliat 
is  the  fine  position  which  the  Burnley  Building  Society  takes,  with  a  capital  of 
half  a  million,  an;J  the  spread  of  co-operative  societies. 

3376.  And  prooably  considerable  deposits  in  siivings  banks  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  is  so ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  the  case  in  all  good  wage- 
earning  districts  that  there  are  a  certain  nunii>er  of  "ne'er-  do-weels/'  and  a  certain 
number  who  have  lived  a  fairly  decent  life  but  who  cannot  keep  money  in  their 
pockets  ;  it  dribbles  away. 

3377,  Lord  Thri)ig.\  Is  there  any  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Burnley? 

No;  in  fact  I  do  not  think  that,  except  persons  who  regularly  reaci  news- 
papers, our  people  have  over  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  Charity  Organisation 
Society.  I  think  perhaps  two  or  three  years  ago  we  heard  something  about  it. 
They  sent  down  a  man  and  his  family  to  Burnley;  they  were  utterly  unfitted  for 
the  district,  and,  at  ronsideral)le  expense,  we  had  to  send  them  back  to  London. 
The  Charity  Organisation  Society  sent  them  down,  so  the  man  stated  ;  he  was 
connected  with  horses,  a  groom  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  only 
connection  we  have  ever  had  with  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

337!s.  But  then  I  ask  you  a  general  question  :  are  you  so  prosperous  that 
there  are  no  charitable  societies  at  all  in  Burnley,  no  district  visiting  societies 
and  so  forth  ? 

01),  yes,  in  connection  with  son)e  of  the  churches,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
a  very  organised  state.  1  believe  it  would  be  all  the  better  if  those  societies  had 
a  little  organisation,  and  made  application  a  little  oftener  to  the  relieving  officer 
for  information.  The  Victoria  Hospital,  supported  very  largely  by  operatives, 
has  been  of  great  service  \v.  relief  ot  the  rates. 

3379.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  here 
of  the  great  advantage  of  communication  and  co-operation,  so  to  speak,  between 
charitable  societies,  whether  you  call  them  organisation  societies,  or  by  any 
other  name,  and  the  Poor  Law;  there  is  no  such  co-operation  or  communication 
in  Burnley,  as  I  gather  from  you  ? 

There  is  not. 

3380.  Then  the  general  rule  is  for  the  churches  or  the  religious  societies  to 
distribute  their  charity  indiscriminately,  you  think  ? 

I  think  they  might  exercise  greater  discrimination;  I  do  not  like  to  speak 
harshly,  and  say  that  they  distribute  it  indiscriminately ;  but  I  think  they  might 
do  better, 

3381.  Then,  on  the  whnle,  it  seems  to  me  that  charity  plays  very  little  part 
in  Burnley  ;  you  are  so  prosperous  that  you  do  not  require  it? 

Yes. 

3  582.  'Ihe  Poor  Law  grants  all  the  relief  necessary  for  the  district? 
It  cei  tainly  does ;  in  some  cases  charity  perhaps  ought  to  have  relieved  cases 
that  we  have  relieved. 

3383.  Do  you  not  t'  ink  it  would  have  been  better  if,  instead  of  giving  so 
much  out-door  relief,  you  could  have  organised  some  charitable  society  to 
supplement  poor-law  relief,  so  as  to  diminish  the  out-door  relief? 

The  guardians  would  be  very  pleased  indeed  if  others  would  take  up  that 
kind  of  work  to  help  them. 

3384.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not? 

That  is  so ;  they  do  not ;  and  the  charity  that  is  dispensed  will  be  chiefly 
amongst  those  who  attend  particular  churches  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  cliurch 
looks  after,  more  or  less,  its  own  poor. 

3385.  The  charity  being  given  as  part  of  the  religious  organisation  ? 
More  or  less,  that  is  so. 

3386.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Has  there  been  much  immigration  from  the  rural 
districts  into  Burnhy  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  of  unemployed 
labourers  and  that  class  of  persons  ? 

J  think  that  is  so ;  but  not  entirely  from  rural  districts. 

(70.)  .  3  A  4  3387.  And 
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3387.  And  have  you  been  able  to  find  work  for  them,  or  have  you  generally 
endeavoured  to  pass  them  on  ? 

I  think  the  greater  part  have  found  work. 

3388.  And  with  regard  to  foreigners,  has  there  been  mucli  addition  in 
Burnley  of  foreign  workmen  and  labourers,  or  people  of  that  kind  ? 

1  do  not  know  a  sintjle  case. 

3389.  You  have  had  none  ? 
No.^ 

3390.  You  know  that  has  been  the  great  complaint  of  the  East-end  of 
London;  but  you  have  not  salBi'ered  from  that  in  Lancashire  ? 

I  should  very  much  question  whether  we  have  had  a  single  case. 

3391.  And  do  you  think  what  you  say  as  regards  Burnley  apph'es  to  the 
otiier  large  towns  of  Lanca>-hire  ;  that  there  has  been  no  immigration  of  foreign 
competition  in  the  shape  of  laboin-  ? 

I  should  think  not,  unless  it  woidd  be  in  Manchester,  and  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  has  taken  place  to  any  apprecinble  extent  even  there. 

3392.  At  any  rate  the  amount  of  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  cause  any  great 
discontent  ? 

No. 

3393.  Lord  Thringr\  With  regard  to  this  peculiar  system,  or  rathei;  this 
peculiarity  which  appears  to  prevail  so  much  in  Burnley,  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing clnldren  weaving,  I  think  you  said  at  a  very  early  age,  is  that  confined,  as 
far  as  you  know,  to  the  Burnley  Union,  or  does  it  extend  to  other  parts  of 
Lancashire? 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  half-timers,  children  who  begin  work  at 
the  age  of  10,  and  are  employed  in  the  unions  of  Blackburn  and  Oldham.  I 
should  think  that  the  utiions  of  Oldham,  Blackburn,  and  Burnley  are  the 
largest  employers  of  this  kind  of  labour  in  the  kingdom. 

3394.  And  those  unions  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions,  so  to  speak,  in 
your  opinion,  as  Burnley  ? 

Very  much  the  same. 

3395.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  pursue  the  same  system? 

1  think  that  perhaps  our  proportion  of  out-relief  is  greater  than  it  is  in  either 
Blackburn  or  Oldham. 

3396.  And  may  I  ask  a  question  with  respect  to  weaving  ;  it  is  my  ignorance, 
but  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  really  by  weaving ;  you  say  a 
child  must  be  taught  weaving-;  what  does  that  really  extend  to  ;  what  trade? 

Cotton.  A  piece  of  calico  requires  to  be  woven  ;  it  has  got  a  weft  and  a  warp, 
and  a  shuttle  goes  through. 

3397.  Are  more  children  employed  in  that  industr)^  than  in  others? 

The  number  of  children  employed  in  any  other  industry  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  the  large  number  employed  in  cotton-weaving. 

3398.  Chairman.l^  Have  you  any  industry  besides  weaving  in  Burnley? 

Yes ;  but  at  Nelson  it  is  more  of  a  mixed  trade.  That  is  to  say,  they  can 
take  either  the  Lancashire  trade,  cotton -weaving,  or  the  Bradford  trade,  worsted, 
or  mix  them.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ecroyd,  formerly  Member  for  Preston,  has 
large  works  in  the  Burnley  Union,  at  a  place  near  Nelson. 

3309.  Children  are  allowed  to  be  em])loved  in  that  also,  are  they  ? 

Yes. 

3400.  Lord  Thring.^  W  hat  wages  can  they  get  ? 

1  have  known  cases  where  a  boy  or  a  girl  between  14  and  15  years  of  age 
has  been  able  to  become  so  skilful  as  to  attend  to  four  loouis,  and  earn  18*. 
per  week. 

340 1 .  Chairman.'] 
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3401.  Chairman.']  But  when  they  first  begin,  what  can  they  make? 
Three  shillings  or  3  s.  6  d.  per  week. 

3402.  You  said  that  in  1888  the  proportion  in  Burnley  of  paupers  to  popu- 
lation on  the  1st  of"  January  was  1  in  69.  Now,  seeing  that  in  some  by  no  means 
wealthy  unions  in  London  the  proportion  was  considerably  less  in  1888  on  the 
1st  of  January  per  1,000  of  the  population,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  told 
that  there  has  been  some  exceptional  distress  in  London,  do  you  not  tliink  in 
a  prosperous  town,  such  as  you  describe  Burnley  to  be,  the  proportion  per  1,000 
is  very  high  ? 

The  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the  Burnley  Union  is  14'5,  and 
is  certainly  higber  than  the  guardians  like.  This  is  based  upon  the  population 
of  1881,  but  the  population  of  our  union  has  increased  so  rapidly  that,  if  calcu- 
lated upon  the  estiniatod  population  of  to-day,  would  not  be  more  than  1  in  87 
or  12  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

3403.  You  perhaps  cannot  give  us  the  number  that  were  relieved  on  the 
1st  of  July  1887,  which,  of  course,  would  be  different  from  that  on  the  1st  of 
Jatiuary,  and  perhaps  give  us  a  fairer  notion  of  the  total  result  ? 

I  think  I  can.  I  merely  took  the  1st  of  January  1888  because  it  was  from  the 
latest  Return  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  so  happens  that  on  the 
1st  of  July  1887  we  had  rather  more;  the  total  was  1,776  as  against  1,725  on 
the  1st  of  January'  1888. 

3404.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  I  took  the  mean  between  the  two  periods, 
as  is  taken  in  thq  Return  which  1  have  here  of  the  London  unions,  the  figures 
would  about  hold  good  of  1  in  69  ? 

Yes;  that  is  to  say,  taking  the  1881  population. 

3405.  Upon  the  census  of  1881  ? 
Yes. 

3406.  Upon  this  census  of  1881  I  find  that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  population 
in  the  whole  of  London  is  24'2,  and  in  a  few  of  the  unions  it  is  less.  Now  I 
repeat  my  question:  do  you  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  result  that  in  so  prosperous 
a  place  as  Burnley  there  should  be  a  higher  rate  of  pauperism  than  in  some  of 
the  unions  in  London,  which  are  probably  not  better  situated  ? 

In  the  metropolis  there  are  30  unions  or  parishes  ;  and  from  an  official  return 
I  find  that  on  the  1st  of  January  1888  there  were  (excluding  lunatics,  vagrants, 
and  patients  in  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals)  98,648  paupeis,  being  25*8  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  whereas  in  the  Burnley  Union  on  the  same  day  the 
ratio  was  14*5  per  1,000,  and  there  were  only  two  unions  in  the  metropolis, 
namely,  Hampstead  and  Paddington,  with  a  less  number  of  paupers  per  1,000  of 
population  than  the  Burnley  Union,  and  these  two  unions  were  only  about 
3  per  1,000  better  than  Burnley  ;  further,  in  the  East-end  of  London  you  have 
a  large  amount  of  poverty  (I  can  scarcely  call  it  pauperism,  because  they  are 
not  ill  receipt  of  relief).  In  the  Burnley  Union,  deducting  the  paupers  from 
the  entire  population,  we  have  comparatively  little  poverty. 

3407.  Would  not  that  strengthen  my  position  ;  would  it  not  therefore  follow 
that  whereas  there  is,  taken  absolutely  on  your  showing,  a  greater  amount  of 
poverty  in  the  London  unions,  yet  in  the  Burnley  Union,  with  a  less  amount  of 
poverty  in  the  population  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  pauperism  ? 

No,  my  Lord  ;  the  pauperism  of  the  Burnley  Union  is  much  less  than  in  the 
metropolis,  being  14"5  per  1,000  of  the  population,  as  against  25*8  in  the 
metropolis. 

3408.  But  with  a  less  amount  of  poverty  there  is  a  great  amount  of  pauperism  ; 
is  not  that  so  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  make  myself  sufficiently  understood. 

3409.  Perhaps  I  have  not  made  myself  understood  to  you ;  shall  I  repeat  the 
question  ;  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  as  far  as  you  could  judge  from  what 
you  have  heard,  there  was  outside  the  pauper  population  of  London,  that  is, 
outside  the  population  receiving  relief,  a  greater  number  of  poor  people,  people 
in  an  impoverished  condition,  than  there  is  in  Burnley? 

Yes,  my  Lord. 

(70.)  3  B  3410.  Then, 
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3410.  Then,  I  ask,  is  not  the  conclusion  this:  that,  whereas  in  Burnley  there 
are  a  smaller  number  of  people  who  are  in  an  impoverished  condition  than  in 
London,  there  is  in  Burnley  a  larger  pauper  population  than  in  some  of  the 
London  unions  ;  that  is,  more  pauperism  ? 

After  we  ha\  e  relieved  th<"  destitute,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  then  we  have  a 
less  amount  of  poverty  than  in  many  of  the  London  unions,  wliich  largely 
apply  the  workhouse  test  in  the  relief  of  destitution  ;  but  I  desire  to  point  out 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  Burnley  Union  is 
probably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  union  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  therefore, 
figures  or  deductions  based  upon  the  1881  census  are,  perhaps,  scarcely  fair. 

3411.  But  even  making  a  fair  dedoction  for  that,  can  you  deny  tint  the 
result  would  be  that  it  shows  that  Burnley  has  a  higher  proportion  as  regards 
pauperism  as  compared  with  parts  of  London  ;  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  its  population  is  on  the  whole  poorer  ? 

J  can  quite  understand  that  if  a  ticket  for  the  workhouse  were  offered  as 
freely  in  Burnley  as  it  is  in  Whitechapel,  we  should  have  a  very  much  less 
number  of  paupers,  but  I  do  not  think  our  poverty  would  be  less,  and  the  parts 
of  London,  namely,  Paddington  and  Hampstead,  that  you  compare  with  Burnley 
are  certainly  not  industrial  centres  in  the  same  sense  as  Burnley. 

34  1  2.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Is  it  not  then,  according  to  your  own  showing,  a  fact 
that  whereas  there  are  in  London  a  large  number  of  people  who,  more  or  less 
apparently,  perhaps,  are  able  to  support  themselves  and  do  not  come 
upon  the  rates,  that  same  class  in  Burnley  is  relieved  at  the  expens-e  of 
the  rates  ? 

No.  the  inference  I  draw  from  London  is  this  :  that  outside  the  recipienis  of 
relief  there  are  thousands  who  are  existing,  simply  existing^ ;  they  are  not 
living. 

3413.  But  those  same  thousands  are  persons  who  in  Burnley  would  come 
within  that  circle  which  you  relieve  at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ? 

If  they  were  destitute  we  should  l)e  bound  to  relieve  them,  and  would  have 
to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "  What  is  the  wisest  course  to  take  ;  to  give  the 
relief  in  the  workhouse,  or  to  give  it  as  out-relief?"  And  we  do  not  say  that  the 
circumstances  of  Burnley  as  regards  our  large  percentage  of  out-door  poor 
could  be  well  applied  to  London.  We  have  this  advantage  over  London  and 
the  large  towns,  that  most  of  our  cases  are  known,  the  individual  life  is  known, 
but  you  could  not  possibly  know  them  in  the  same  way  in  a  densely  populated 
district  like  that  of  London. 

3414.  Chairman?^  What  is  the  population  of  the  tov/n  part  of  Burnley 
Union,  do  you  know? 

To-day  it  would  be  about  75,000  to  80,000. 

3415.  Is  that  less  densely  populated  than  similar  districts  in  London  ? 
Certainly.    We  have  very  few  three-storey  houses  ;  our  operatives  and  our 

people  chiefly  live  in  cottages  that  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  bedrooms. 

3416.  You  mean  that  per  acre  there  is  not  so  large  a  population  in 
B  urnley  ? 

Yes. 

34]  7.  But  my  question  bore  upon  your  statement  that  most  of  the  cases 
are  well  known  in  Burnley,  and  perhaps  you  can  explain  to  us  (you  can  do 
so  satisfactorily,  no  doubt)  how  it  happens  that  in  a  town  with  70,000  like 
Burnley  a  case  is  generally  known,  and  we  are  told  in  similar  populations  in 
London  the  cases  are  not  known  ? 

For  this  reason  :  the  population  not  being  so  dense  per  acre,  most  persons 
know  their  neighbours.  I  frankly  admit  this,  that  in  proportion  as  we  have 
used  the  workhouse  test  we  have  diminished  the  number  of  paupers,  but  I  will 
not  say  it  is  due  solely  to  that ;  it  may  be  due  also  to  better  trade. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  CHARLES  JONES,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 

3418.  Chairman.']  I  think  yoti  are  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 
Maiylebone  ? 

St.  Marylebone ;  and  also  I  have  been  for  many  years  in  St.  Pan  eras,  20 
years  altogether  as  a  guardian,  principally  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
out- door  relief. 

3419.  You  are  Ch;drman,  I  think,  at  present  of  the  committee  of  out-door 
relief  in  Mai  vlebone  ? 

I  am. 

3420.  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  your  practice  is  with  regard  to  out-door 
rehef  generally,  that  is  to  say,  taking  different  classes  of  persons,  aged  and 
infirm  sick  persons  and  widows,  how  you  deal  with  those  cases  respectively  as  a 
gem  ral  ride 

I  may  state  that  we  have  no  hard-and-fast  line  :  we  endeavour  to  deal  with 
every  case  fairly  upon  its  merits,  and  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children, 
which  your  Lordship  has  already  mentioned,  J  may  state  that  the  practice 
there  some  years  ago  Wiis  carried  out  almost  exclusively  of  taking  children, 
away  from  the  widow  and  sending  them  to  the  pauper  schools. 

3421.  That  is  to  say,  your  district  schools? 

District  schools.  I'he  committee  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  found  that 
it  would  be  better  in  the  case  of  a  respectable  widow  that  she  should  have  the 
charge  of  her  children,  and  we  do  not  now  adopt  that  system,  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  where  the  widow  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  the  children, 
and  when  she  is  intemperate  ;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  from  my  experi- 
ence diiring  20  years,  that  it  is  better  that  tite  mother  should  have  the  care 
of  her  children  inasmuch  as  from  having  been  on  the  Schools'  Committee  for 
many  years,  1  find  that  the  monotonous  life  which  they  lead  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  pauper  school  appears  to  blunt  their  natural  senses;  they  become 
dull  and  stupid,  and  also  sluggish  in  their  habits. 

34^12.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difference  with  regard  to  the  two 
systems  in  discouraging,  or  otherwise,  applications  for  relief  ? 
I  think  not. 

3423.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  there  would  be  as  many  widows  probably 
asking  for  and  requiring  relief  under  the  one  system  as  under  the  other  ? 

Quite  so.  In  some  cases  they  have  asked  for  the  admission  of  their  children 
in  preference. 

3424  So  that  the  two  systems  must  be  judged,  not  on  the  question  of  whether 
one  or  the  other  tends  to  discourage  pauperism,  but  rather  upon  the  question 
of  whether  one  or  the  other  is  the  best  for  the  children  ? 

Q,uite  so.  As  an  inducement,  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  material ;  I  consider 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  cases  very  much. 

3425.  You  do  not  find  that  requiring  them  to  be  sent  to  school  tends  to 
diminish  the  number  of  cases  materially  of  persons  applying  for  relief? 

No,  it  does  nor. 

3426.  You  say  that,  having  had  experience  of  both  systems? 
Of  both  systems. 

3427.  To  go  on  to  the  case  of  persons  temporarily  sick ;  do  you  give  them 
out-door  relief,  as  a  rule  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  bread-earner  of  the  family  being  seriously  ill  (it  would 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  medical  certificate)  we  generally  send  him  to  the 
infirmary  as  far  the  best  course,  rather  than  give  him  out-door  relief. 

342H.  But  if  it  is  a  temporary  sickness,  which  however  precludes  the  man 
from  earning  anything,  do  you  give  him  out-door  relief  ? 

Not  in  many  cases;  and  that  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  medical  certificate. 
(70-)  3  B  2  3429.  Do 
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3429.  Do  you  make  any  difference  on  the  ground  that  the  man  is  receiving 
anythii  g  from  a  benefit  club  ;  does  that  affect  your  decision  ;  I  am  supposing, 
of  course,  a  case  v\here  he  is  not  receivinj^  sufficient  to  support  himself? 

We  have  often  cases  of  that  class,  but  we  find  the  assistance  they  y:enerally 
get  comes  from  the  cleigy  of  some  church  they  are  connected  with,  and  we  find 
it  applies  more  to  aged  widows  or  single  persons  who  are  not  able  to  earn  quite 
sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  their  work. 
Of  course  they  cannot  work  is  the  principle.  When  they  cannot  earn  sufficient 
to  maintain  themselves,  the  clergy  sometimes  supplement  it  and  then  recom- 
mend them  to  us  for  a  little  assistance. 

3430.  Do  you  give  assistance  in  such  cases? 
We  should  in  a  few  instances,  exceptional  cases. 

3431.  But,  speaking  generally,  do  you  approve  of  giving  small  doles  of  relief 
in  aid  of  small  wages. 

No,  we  do  not, 

3432.  You  would,  perhaps,  agree  that  that  has  a  tendency  rather  to  lower 
wages,  an<l  to  make  the  relief  merely  relief  in  aid  of  wages  ? 

No  doubt,  in  [n'iuciple  it  wouM. 

3433.  But  going  back  to  the  question  whether  you  give  anything  in  addition 
to  what  is  received  (rom  a  benefit  club,  where  the  sum  received  does  not  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family,  do  you  ever  add  anything? 

We  should  do,  in  exceptional  cases  where  they  are  strongly  recommended  to 
us  ;  but  that  is  i-ather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

3434.  Have  you  now,  or  have  you  had,  a  labour  yard  in  Marylebone  ? 

We  opened  a  labour  yard  to  meet  the  exceptional  distress  during  the  winter, 
but  it  was  more  under  the  control  of  the  vestry  than  of  the  guardians,  and  the 
regulations  we  made  applietl  to  cases  of  persons  who  had  been  resident  in  the 
parish  for  some  months,  who  had  homes,  which  we  wished,  of  course,  to  preserve, 
and  persons  who  had  not  been  in  the  workhouse. 

3435.  What  was  the  employment  ? 

Stone-breaking ;  and  that  would  naturally  be  paid  as  honest  labour  out  of 
the  funds  of  tlie  vestry. 

3436.  Were  they  paid  the  full  price  which  a  man  would  earn  at  stone- 
breaking  ? 

No,  they  were  not ;  they  were  paid  piece-work,  and,  I  think,  the  minimum 
amount  was  1  s.  6  d.  a  day. 

3437.  Do  you  think  a  man  could  earn,  at  the  rate  you  gave,  as  much  as  a 
similar  man  would  earn  as  ordinary  wages  ? 

He  could  not. 

3438.  It  was  fixed  below,  in  fact? 
Much  below. 

3439  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  there  have  been  cases  of  impostors 
amongst  those  who  have  gone  to  the  labour  yard,  as  we  are  told  there  have  been 
in  some  other  parts  of  London  ? 

1  do  not  think,  with  the  system  adopted  in  Marylebone,  we  had  any  cases, 
because  the  small  amount  that  they  earn  and  the  heavy  vvork  that  they  have  to 
undergo,  would  certainly  deter  impostors  from  applying  to  the  yard. 

3440.  Supposing  that  instead  of  a  labour-yard,  and  assuming  you  had  room 
for  them,  you  had  offered  the  house  to  all  these  men,  do  you  think  they  would 
have  taken  an  order  for  the  house  ? 

I  think  they  would  ;  they  were  cases  that  we  thoroughly  investigated.  I  may 
state  that  the  rehef  committee,  over  which  I  preside  generally,  sit  for  four  or 
five  hours  at  a  time ;  that  shows  the  amount  of  care  and  attention  and  inves- 
tigation which  we  give  to  the  cases. 

3441.  Have  you  had  every  year  a  labour-yard,  or  only  this  last  year  ? 
Only  this  last  year  or  two,  during  the  exceptional  distress  in  the  winter. 

3442.  Had 
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3442.  Had  you  in  Maryleboiie,  last  year,  an  exceptional  number  of  persons 
out  of  work  during  the  winter  ? 

The  numbers  were  not  very  large. 

3443.  What  class  of  labourers  would  they  mostly  belong  to  ? 
Almost  every  trade. 

3444.  Painters  probably  ? 
Painters  and  carpenters,  and  so  on. 

3445.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  these  men  probably  earn  quite  sufficient 
wages  in  summer  to  enable  them  to  provide  for  their  maintenance  in  the 
winter  ? 

According  to  tlie  evidence  which  the  Committee  has  had  placed  before  them 
from  time  to  time,  I  find  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  h  short  period  they 
earn  good  wages,  but  they  are  so  frequently  out  of  work  that,  taking  the  whole 
amount  for  a  year,  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 

3446.  Now,  of  course,  if  these  men  uould  have  come  into  the  workhouse 
they  would  have  fallen  upon  the  rates  in  any  case;  but,  supposing,  what  is  cer- 
tainly stated  to  us  in  many  parishes,  that  they  would  not  have  accepted  relief 
in  the  house,  then  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  you  are  aiding  in  keeping  down 
their  wages  in  summer  ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  it  would. 

3447.  Do  you  think  there  is  great  danger  of  labour-yards  having  that 
elfect  ? 

Not  for  the  short  period  that  they  ai  e  kept  open. 

3448.  Have  you  had  a  labour-yard  for  two  successive  years,  or  only  one  year  ? 
Two  winters,  for  a  short  period. 

3440.  Did  you  find  the  same  men  who  had  come  to  the  labour-yard  the  first 
winter,  come  back  again  the  next  winter .' 
We  did  not. 

3450.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  any  special  influx  of  agricultural 
labourers  into  your  union  during  the  last  two  years '/ 

Not  very  much  in  St.  Marylebone. 

3451.  Of  course  there  will  be  always  some  coming  in,  but  you  have  not 
remarked  anything  in  that  way  ? 

Not  anything  remarkable. 

3452.  Do  you  board  out  any  children  ? 
Very  few. 

3453.  But  some  ? 
We  have  a  few. 

3454.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  the  result  ? 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  some  of  the  cases  we  visited  ;  the  super- 
vision was  not  such  as  we  liked.  No  doubt  the  boarding-out  system  would  be 
better  than  district  schools  if  guardians  had  sufficient  control  and  supei  vision 
over  them. 

3455.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  what  you  have  heard  of  the  supervision  of 
such  children  when  they  are  sent  to  a  distance  in  order  to  be  boarded  out  ? 

I  am.  not  satisfied  that  l)eing  left  without  any  supervision  at  all  from  the 
guardians,  the  system  would  work  satisfactorily;  I  think  that  the  guardians 
should  have  the  same  supervision  over  them  as  they  have  over  the  children 
in  their  district  schools. 

3456.  But  if  the  guardians  were  to  keep  a  very  strict  supervision  over  the 
children  boarded  out,  \<ould  not  that  tend  to  defeat  the  object  by  making  them 
feel  that  they  were  paupers  ? 

I  think  that  the  guardians  would  exercise  greater  care  in  seeing  that  the 
children  were  properly  cared  for  than  ordinary  committees,  who  have  no  interest 
and  no  responsibility. 

(70.)  3  B  3  34.57.  Were 
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3457.  Were  these  children  who  were  boarded  out  at  some  distance  from  London  ? 
At  Esher. 

3458.  And  you  are  rather  disposed  to  give  up  the  system,  I  gather  ? 

1  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  should  give  it  up,  but  we  rather  feel  this  : 
that  if  we  had  proper  supervision,  and  could  investigate  the  cases  and  see  that 
they  were  properly  cared  for,  we  think  the  system  would  be  better  than  in 
district  schools. 

3459.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  o;uardians  of  Marylebone  to  super- 
vise the  children  if  they  were  [jlaced  <it  a  great  distance  from  them  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  have  some  supervision,  in  the  way  of 
a  sub-committt  e  occasionally. 

3460.  Tliat  would,  however,  imply  that  they  were  within  soaie  reasonable 
reach  of  London  ? 

It  would. 

3461.  Kiive  you  had  any  experience  of  casual  wards  in  Marylebone  ? 
Not  very  much. 

3462.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  as  some 
people  suggest,  to  put  im  end  to  casual  wards,  and  to  take  all  persons  whatever 
into  the  workhouse  ? 

1  have  never  sione  into  that  question;  that  is,  of  course,  a  modern  sugges- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

346;].  Has  there  been  any  support,  in  your  opinion,  of  persons  applying  for 
relief  by  their  relations  to  any  great  extent  ? 
Frequently. 

3464.  You  have  been,  I  suppose,  active  in  making  inquiries  in  those  cases? 

Always.  We  have  iin  excellent  staff  of  relieving  officers,  and  in  no  instance 
do  we  entertain  an  application  till  we  have  investigated  the  whole  of  the  case, 
as  regards  what  friends  and  relatives  they  have. 

34G5.  From  the  return  I  have  before  me  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  your 
union  on  the  1st  of  July  1887,  und  the  1st  of  January  1888,  1  see  that  the 
mean  number  of  in-door  paupers  is  17*7,  and  out-door  paupers  5'9,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  the  average  of  out-door  paupers,  and  more  than  the 
average  of  the  in-doqr  paupers  in  the  unions  in  London.  I  may  infer  i'rom  that, 
I  presume,  that  on  the  wh(jle  you  administer  the  law  strictly  ;  your  out-door  relief 
is  limited  in  amount,  and  is  only  granted  in  such  cases  as  you  think  are  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  case.  I  am  also  a  strong  advocate  that  in  new  cases  the  relief 
should  be  iu  kind  rather  than  in  money  ;  it  is  a  fair  test. 

3466.  Have  you  never  found  that  when  you  give  the  relief  in  kind  practically, 
the  goods  supplied  are  sold  and  converted  into  money  ? 

Very  seldom. 

3467.  You  think  it  operates     a  good  test? 
As  a  good  lest,  in  the  first  instance. 

3468.  But  I  think  I  may  fairly  infer  that  you  are  by  no  means  in  favour  of 
anything  approaching  to  an  indiscriminate  system  of  out-door  relief? 

Certainly  I  am  not. 

3469.  But  you  think  that  while  the  in-door  relief  should  be  offered  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  there  ought  to  be  in  certain  cases  out-door  rehef  given  in  order 
to  avoid  breaking  up  the  home,  or  for  other  reasons  ? 

I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  total  abolition  of  out- 
door relief;  I  believe  it  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  present  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, if  properly  and  carefully  administered. 

3470.  If  out-door  relief  were  practically  abolished,,  might  it  not  give  rise  to  a 
hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  poor  population  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? 

I  am  rather  inchned  to  think  that  the  ratepayers  woulil  o!)ject  to  it. 

3471.  On 
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347 1 .  On  what  ^^round  ? 
On  the  score  of  inhu inanity, 

3472.  Have  you  any  charitable  organisation  in  Mavylel)one? 
We  have,  and  the  secretary  is  a  member  of  my  committee. 

3473.  So  that  you  have  a  constant  communication  between  the  poor  law 
authorities  and  the  charitable  organisation? 

That  is  so  ;  and  the  relieving  officers,  when  they  bring  up  a  new  case,  are 
instructed  to  examine  the  files  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  before  they 
place  the  case  before  the  relief  committee. 

3474.  if  ycu  find  a  case  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  not  one  for  relief  from  the 
rates,  but  one  which  is  a  proper  one  for  relief  from  charity,  do  you  make  it  known 
to  the  charitable  organisation  ( 

We  refer  it;  we  make  a  special  order.  "Refer  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  "  will  be  the  order. 

3475.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  communication  between  the  two  different 
organisations  is  advantageous  to  both  ? 

It  is  invaluable,  no  doubt. 

3476.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  You  do  not  think  that  the  existing-  supervision  of  the 
Local  (Jovernnient  Boanl  over  boarded-out  children  is  sufficient? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient. 

3477.  Do  you  think  that  any  extension  of  the  Local  Government  Board's 
supervision  would  meet  the  requirements  which  you  deem  necessary  ? 

I  think  so. 

3478.  As  well  as  that  of  the  guardians  themselves  ? 

Probably  it  might.  What  I  feel  now  is,  that  of  course  accounts  of  such  cases 
as  those  that  look  place  at  Denmead,  where  100  children  were  boarded  oljt 
from  St.  Pancras  (they  found  tliemin  such  a  dej.lorable  condition  that  they  were 
at  once  ordered  home  back  to  the  schools),  show  the  necessity  of  better  super- 
vision ;  and  that  supervision  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians,  who  are 
responsible  to  the  ratepayers. 

3479.  But  as  far  as  the  principle  of  boarding  out  goes,  you  approve  of  it  ? 

I  approve  of  it  as  superior  to  a  distiict  school.  As  1  have  already  stated,  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  children  bein^  brought  up  in  the  district  schools  ; 
they  remain  there  longer  than  they  ought  to  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  girls  a  very 
large  number  turn  out  unsatisfactorily^  they  have  nothing  but  domestic  service 
before  them,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  training  they  receive.  I  should  advo- 
cate more  technical  training.  They  invariably  leave  their  situations  in  the  first 
month,  and  they  drift  back  into  the  schools  or  go  to  their  friends,  and  some  of 
the  older  girls  become  permanent  paupers  in  the  workhouse. 

3480.  Chairman.^  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  evidence? 
Another  point  I  should  like  to  mention  particularly  is,  that  1  am  strongly  of 

opinion  tliat  the  guardians  should  have  the  power  of  longer  detention  in  the 
workhouse.  I  am  very  sorry  to  state  that  we  have  every  week  a  most  deplorable 
sight  to  see  able-bodied  young  men  at  the  age  of  18,  who  have  now  drifted  into 
the  habit  of  going  into  the  workhouse  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  it  is  simply 
an  oscillation  between  the  public-house  on  the  one  hand  and  the  workhouse  on 
the  other. 

3481.  What  increased  powers  of  detention  would  you  think  desirable?  . 
That  would  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  the  persons 

under  consideration,  and  the  number  of  times  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  into  the  workhouse. 

3482.  What  increased  powers  do  you  think  ought  to  be  given  by  law  ? 
A  longer  power  of  detention. 

3483.  How  long? 

That  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration. 
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3484.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  one  witness  that  in  all  cases  the  deten- 
tion should  be  for  a  week,  and  in  cases  where  the  going  in  and  out  had  been 
frequent  ir,  should  extend  to  as  long  as  a  month  ;  what  do  you  say  to  that 
suggestion  ? 

i  strongly  endorse  that  opinion. 

34S5.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  right  to  make  it  a  rigid  rule  that,  no  dis- 
charge of  any  paupsr  should  tuke  place  under  a  week  ;  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  leave  a  discretion  with  the  guardians  ? 

A  discretionary  power  with  the  master,  which  he  always  has. 

3486.  But  in  the  case  supposed  he  would  not  have  it ;  but  you  would  think 
it  would  be  nt  cessary  to  vest  a  discretionary  power  in  the  muster,  subject  to  the 
guardians,  to  discharge  sooner  for  special  reasons. ? 

Certainly. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  JOHN  F.  KITTO  (Vicar  n(  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields),  is 
called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

3487.  Chairman.']  1  think  you  were  Chaiiman  of  a  Committee  who  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  system  of  casual  wards  in  London  ? 

'Yes  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  committee  which  grew  out  of  the  difficulty 
which  we  had  in  the  centre  of  London,  Trafalgar-square,  which  is  the  centre  of 
all  difficulties,  last  summer.  We  found  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  begin 
with,  taking  their  lodgings  in  the  open  air.  It  was  gradually  increased  as  the 
summer  went  on  and  notice  was  attracted  to  it,  and  as  charitable  persons 
came  in  order  to  distribute  money  and  food,  until  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  it 
came  to  be  a  matter  of  400  or  500  persons  assembling  there  every  night  in 
order  to  get  what  they  could  get.  Of  couise  that  became  a  difficulty  winch  we 
did  not  quite  see  our  way  of  dealing  with,  and  with  the  iielp  of  the  police,  first 
of  all,  it  was  arranged  that  the  tickets  which  had  been  distributed  in  Trafalgar- 
square  should  be  distributed  at  the  nearest  casual  wards  instead;  that  is  to  say, 
that  practically  the  crowd  assembled  in  Trafalgar-square  was  distributed,  and 
persons  were  prohibited  from  remaining  in  Trafalgar-square.  That,  of  course, 
was  a  police  regulation.  Then  the  question  was,  how  to  deal  with  them  when 
they  got  to  the  casual  wards. 

3488.  In  what  way  were  these  tickets  given  ? 

They  were  tickets  given  by  charitable  persons  for  lodgings  for  the  homeless 
and  outcasts.  They  attracted,  as  every  indiscriminate  distribution  of  any  thing 
will  attract,  a  large  number  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  metropolis  in  order 
to  see  what  they  could  get. 

3489.  They  were  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? 

They  were  not  at  all,  but  they  became  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  when,  by  the  license  of  the  guardians  of  these  casual  wards,  they 
were  distributed  by  the  police  at  the  doors  of  the  casual  wards,  instead  of  being 
distributed  by  benevolent  persons  in  Trafalgar-square.  Then  I  brought  the 
matter  before  t!ie  pu!)lic.  and  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  wrote  to 
me  about  it  and  offered  their  services,  and  we  formed  ourselves  into  a  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  guardians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  on  the  other,  and  we  got  a  small  fund  together,  and  we  set  to  work  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  persons  who  came  for  lodgings  to  the  casual  wards, 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  there  were  persons,  at  any  rate  in  a  lime  of 
exceptional  pressure,  who  were  driven  to  apply  for  help  to  the  casual  wards, 
whom  it  would  be  desirable  to  rescue  from  the  casual  wards,  for  whom  the  casual 
wards,  which  are  penal,  are  not  really  intended. 

3490.  Might  I,  before  you  go  further  into  the  subject,  ask  you  whether  you 
are  of  opinion  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  these  tickets? 

That 
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That  may  land  me  in  a  difficulty,  unless  I  explain.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
system  Wcis  a  gjood  one  ;  I  think  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  to  be  done 
in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  distress. 

349 1 .  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  poor  law  administration  was  not  able  to 
deal  "  ith  these  cases  r 
Yes ;  certainly. 

34p2.  Why? 

Because  the  Poor  Law  does  not  contemplate  a  remedy  for  the  disease  ;  it  only 
contemplates  a  punishment  for  the  crime. 

3493.  I  was  not,  at  present,  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  steps 
which  you  took,  but  I  was  asking  you  with  regard  to  the  tickets  whicii  were 
issued  for  lodgings,  and,  I  suppose,  some  food,  to  these  persons ;  and  I  want  to 
know  whv  (1  daresay  there  may  be  reasons)  there  was  any  necessity  for  them, 
and  why  these  persons  could  not  have  been  relieved  by  the  boards  of  guardians 
in  the  regular  way  r 

The  boards  of  guardians,  practically,  adopted  the  same  system  ;  the  pressure 
was  so  great,  in  the  centre  of  London,  in  the  Strand  Union,  that  the  board  of 
guardians  issued  tickets  themselves  on  lodging-houses,  the  casual  wards  being 
full. 

3494.  Was  there  any  advantage  in  supplementing  that  action  of  the  guardians 
by  these  private  tickets  ? 

It  would  not  be  supplemented  by  private  tickets  ;  the  private  tickets  stopped 
before  the  guardians  began,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that. 

3495.  But  is  it  not  clearly  the  duty  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to  afford 
food  and  shelter  to  all  persons  who  may  apply  to  them  who  are  in  a  destitute 
condition  r 

N(j  douht  it  is. 

3496.  Then,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  guardians  failed  in  their  duty  ? 

No,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that,  becciuse  the  duty  does  not  come  before  them 
until  the  man  applies,  and  the  best  men,  as  a  rule,  will  not  apply,  unless  they 
are  forced  by  absolute  destitution,  for  such  relief  and  such  shelter  as  the  guar- 
dians alone  give  them. 

3497.  But  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  afforded  any  other  shelter  than 
that  which  the  guardians  give  them  ;  we  are  not  on  the  question  of  work  ;  lam 
speaking  of  shelter  now  ? 

Yes,  1  think  it  is. 

3498.  Why? 

I  think  that  there  is  a  class  for  which  the  shelter  which  the  guardians  provide 
is  not  sufficient ;  is  not  of  the  kind  required. 

3499.  Then,  are  you  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a  system  for  affording 
to  persons  who  are  above  the  class  of  the  absolutely  destitute,  relief  at  the 
expense  of  other  people  ? 

Yes. 

3500.  By  the  Poor  Law  or  by  private  persons? 

I  do  not  care  whether  by  the  Poor  Law  or  by  private  persons. 

3501.  Which  by  ? 

1  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 

3502.  It  is  very  material  to  the  whole  matter.  Having  taken  part  in  the 
administration  of  this  relief,  have  you  formed  no  opinion  whatever  as  to  whether 
the  Poor  Law  is  sufficient,  or  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  purpose,  and  requires  its 
function  to  be  extended  ? 

You  are  asking  me  whether  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  relief  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  given  should  be  given  by  the  Poor  Law ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
not  given  by  the  Poor  Law,  and,  therefore,  must  be  given  outside. 
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3-,03.  Do  YOU  think  it  ought  to  be  given  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
I  think  it  shouhl  be  t^iven, 

3504.  Then  your  opinion  comes  to  this,  that  the  system  of  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  London  was  not  such  as  to  enable  the  guardians  to  provide  for 
these  persons  ? 

Quite  so. 

3505.  Is  that  consistent  with  what  you  just  now  said,  that  Avhen  the 
casual  wai  ds  were  f  ull  they  gave  them  tickets  for  lodging-houses  ? 

Yes,  I  tliink  it  is  quite  consistent,  because  the  ordinary  system  of  the  o  uar- 
dians  was  enlarged  to  meet  the  particular  strain.  Under  the  ordinary,  system, 
the  gU'.idians  do  not  give  these  tickets,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  be 
expected  t'>  give  them ;  but  the  system  of  the  Poor  Law  does  not  contemplate 
in  the  casual  ward  the  class  for  which  provision  had,  somehow  or  other,  last 
winter,  to  be  made. 

3506.  What  class  do  }ou  mean  ? 
The  class  of  decent  unemployed. 

3507.  On  what  ground  do  you  say  that  the  Poor  Law  does  not  contemplate 
that  class  ? 

Because  it  is  penal. 

3508.  Might  I  ask  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  the  poor-law  system  is 
penal  ? 

i  did  not  say  the  poor-law  system;  I  said  that  portion  of  it;  I  am  speaking 
now  entirely  of  the  casual  wai  d. 

3.009.  Why  do  you  say  that  portion  is  penal  ? 

A  man  who  goes  into  the  casual  ward  is  imprisoned  ;  he  is  put  to  soHtary 
confinement ;  he  is  given,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  work  which  is  drudgery, 
but  certainly  it  is  not  w'ork  which  anyone  would  take ;  it  is  work  which  is 
universally  disliked,  and  taken  to  be  a  badge  of  the  workhouse,  the  stone-break- 
ing ;  and  fi'om  tlie  time  that  he  goes  in  until  the  time  he  goes  out  he  is  practi- 
cally in  prison. 

351(1.  As  I  suppose,  may  be  said  of  anyone  who  is  in  the  workhouse? 
It  may  he  ;  but  the  conditions  are  not  exactly  the  same. 

3511.  Would  it  not  he  more  correct  to  say  that  the  relief  that  is  given  to 
him  is  given  to  him  in  a  manner  which  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  ? 

Repulsive,  quite  so.  But  there  is  a  further  point,  much  more  important 
to  my  own  mind  ;  that  is,  that  there  is  no  effort  put  forth  by  anybody  on  his 
behalf  to  res(;ue  him  from  the  condition  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  that  seems 
to  me  where  the  poor-law  sy.><tem  is  the  weakest. 

351  2.  But,  confining  myself  at  present  to  the  casual  ward,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  right  that,  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  some  more  agreeable 
relief  should  be  afforded  to  persons  who  require  casual  relief? 

Yes,  so  long  as  there  is  a  discrimination  exercised  in  the  administration  of 
relief;  there  is  none  now. 

35  3-  What  discrimination  ? 

As  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  given. 

3514.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  have  different  classes  connected  with 
the  workhouse,  and  in  some  there  should  be  a  penal  treatment,  and  in  others 
there  should  be  a  treatment  of  a  more  generous  kind  ? 

Quite  so  ;  it  is  so  now  in  other  departments. 

3515.  Will  you  explain  that  answer? 

I  mean  to  say  that  the  sick,  for  instance,  are  not  treated  in  the  workhouse ; 
there  is  a  separate  infirmary  lor  them. 

3516.  Those  in  the  infirmary  must  be  treated,  of  course,  differently  from  those 
who  are  sound  in  health  ;  liut  is  there  any  different  treatment  of  persons  of  bad^ 
character  in  the  workhouse  from  those  of  good  character  ? 

1  suppose, 
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I  suppose,  brocuUy,  there  is  not,  unless  they  misconduct  themselves  in  the 
workhouse. 

3517.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  pursue  another  system  with  regard 
to  those  about  whom  much  less  is  known,  those  who  apply  casually  ? 

I  do  think  it  is  possible,  because  that  has  been  tried,  and  tried  with 
success. 

3518,  How  would  it  be  j)0ssible,  in  the  case  of  a  man  applying  for  a  night's 
lodging,  to  find  out  what  character  he  had,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  him  a 
lodging  of  a  different  kimi,  according  to  whether  he  was  of  bad  or  good  character? 

1  do  nor.  think  it,  could  be  possible  for  a  man  applying  for  one  night's 
lodging, 

3.'',  19.  And  if  he  applied  for  more  than  a  casual  lodging  he  would  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? 
He  might. 

3520.  He  must ;  after  a  certain  period  he  would  cease  to  be  in  the  casual 
ward  ? 

Yes. 

3521.  I  am  confining  myself  to  casual  paupers;  am  I  to  conclude  that  you 
consider  that  the  mode  of  treatment  of  casual  paupers  is  in  many  cases  too 
harsh  } 

Yes. 

352:2.  And  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  relax  it,  so  that  those  who  wish  for 
a  night  or  two's  lodging  should  obtain  it  upon  more  agreeable  terms  ? 
1  should  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

3523,  Put  it  in  3'our  own  way  ? 

^  1  should  say  that  the  present  system,  the  casual-ward  system,  is  not  too  harsh, 
except  for  those  who  have,  without  fault  of  their  own,  fallen  into  that  condition, 
and  that,  the  guardians  might  be  able  to  exercise  (or  somebody  acting  with  the 
guaidians,  it  does  not  matter  to  me  which)  a  power  of  discrimination  and  selec- 
tion, and  that  the  people  who  get  into  the  casual  ward  might  be,  by  judicious 
treatment,  helped  out  of  the  casual  ward,  many  of  them,  and  be  set  on  their  feet 
again. 

3524.  You  would  not  be  afraid  that  if  this  more  pleasant  lodging,  or  hotel  (as 
I  believe  that  cla^s  of  persons  frequently  call  it),  were  provided,  we  should  have 
a  very  larfie  increase  of  that  kind  of  applicants  ? 

At  first,  no  doubt,  we  should  have ,  but  if  the  question  were  carefully  dealt 
with,  a!id  the  ai>plications  was  found  to  lead  to  no  practical  results,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  deserving,  that  increase  w  ould  not  be  continued. 

352.5.  You  mention  "  those  who  ai-e  deserving  did  your  experience  of  this 
class  show  that  there  were  many  of  what  you  would  term  the  deserving  class 
applying  for  this  casual  relief  ? 

Jn  the  course  of,  I  think  it  was  four  wet^ks  (I  am  not  certain  to  a  day  or  so\, 
during  which  period  we  dealt  with  three  casual  wards,  we  made  a  rough 
selection. 

3520.  Just  mention  which  they  were? 

They  were  Marylel)one,  St.  Giles',  and  St.  George's.  We  made  a  rough 
selection  of  about,  I  should  say,  200  people  who  we  thought  were  apparently 
sufficiently  deserving,  sufficiently  above  the  ordinary  professional  casual  class, 
to  be  further  helped  ;  and  we  made  inquiries  about  them.  A  good  many  of  ihe?n,  of 
course,never  turned  up  again  to  answer  the  inquiries.  They  were  all  told  ultimately 
to  go  to  the  nearest  office  of  tlie  Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  and  by  means 
of  the  Ch.irity  Organisation  Society  we  made  very  careful  inquiries  into  the 
cases  of  li.ost  of  them  ;  into  those  of  all  of  them,  in  fact,'all  those  who  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  result  was  that,  out  of  those  we  selected  in  the  ff)ur 
weeks,  we  resolved  to  start  45  out  of  about  200.  Those  men  were,  some  of 
them,  sent  back  to  friends  ;  some  were  sent  to  work,  which  we  found  Ibr  thein ; 
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and  some  were  kept  at  work  by  us  for  about  three  months.  We  kept  some 
of  the  men  at  work  in  order  partly  to  test  them,  to  see  whether  they  would 
stand  a  somewhat  severe  test,  because  they  were  paid  small  wages,  and  had  to 
do  hard  work ;  and,  what  is  far  worse  to  an  ordinary  London  labourer,  as  he 
calls  himself,  they  had  to  do  work  which  was  regular,  and  they  were  told 
distinctly  that  if  they  were  not  regular  in  their  work  they  woLdd  be  dis- 
charged. The  result  was  ihat  those  men  under  the  process  were  improved 
in  physique,  and  improved  in  appeai  ance,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  months  we 
were  able,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  send  a  good  many  of  them  away  to  the 
<;olonies, 

35  27.  Of  those  200  do  you  think  that  many,  or  any,  would  have  accepted  an 
order  for  the  house  ? 
I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

35'28.  You  have  formed  no  idea  as  to  thai  ? 

I  cannot  form  any  idea  at  all ;  we  did  not  ask  the  question. 

3529.  When  yon  speuk  of  deserving  poor,  you  probably  have  in  your  mind 
some  general  definition  of  deserving;  "  from  that  point  of  view,  how  would 
you  define  a  deservino-  person  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  can  define  it ;  you  must  take  each  case  by  itself,  and 
consider. 

3.530.  You  must  have  some  notion  as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  is  deserving. 
Would  you  term  a  man  deserving  who  had  large  wages  all  last  summer,  and 
excellent  health,  and  had  no  one  to  support  but  himself,  and  in  the  winter 
applied  for  relief? 

No,  I  should  not. 

3531.  Suppose  he  was  a  man  who,  in  any  case,  had  had  high  wages,  a  painter 
or  bricklayer  or  carpenter,  and  that  he  applied  for  relief  in  the  winter ;  do  you 
think  he  is  a  deserving  man  ? 

!t  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  I  cannot  consider  deserving 
simply  with  regard  to  wages. 

3.5  i2.  But  under  any  circumstances,  would  a  man,  from  that  point  of  view  of 
being  deserving  of  rehef,  deserve  any  special  consideration  ? 
He  might. 

3.533.  On  what  ground  ? 

Because  he  had  been  ill,  or  his  family  had  been  ill,  and  he  was  unable  to 
suppoi  t  them. 

3.534.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has  been  unable  to  earn  high  wages  the  question 
does  not  apply  ;  but  I  a^k  with  regard  to  a  man  who  has  earned  good  wages 
duiing  the  summer  and  sufficient  to  have  saved  a  portion  for  the  winter ;  I  wish 
to  ask  v\hether  you  think  a  man  who  under  these  circumstances  has  applied  for 
relief  in  the  winter  is  deserving  of  consideration  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

3535.  Are  there  many  who  would  come  under  your  notion  of  deserving  ? 

An  immense  number,  because  they  cannot  get  employment.  Your  Lordship 
must  be  fully  aware  that  the  condition  of  the  labour  market  for  some  time  past 
has  been  such  that  the  whole  country  contributes  a  surplus  population  to  L  mdon, 
anii  Londoners  are  driven  out  of  employment,  and  very  often  the  country  people 
themselves  cannot  get  it. 

3,536.  And  do  you  think  in  the  summer  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who 
do  not  get  employment  ? 
I  am  certain  there  is. 

3537.  How  is  that  consistent  with  the  not  very  large  amount  of  pauperism 
there  is  in  London  ? 

I  think  that  the  amount  of  [jauperism  is  not  really  an  index,  or  only  a  very 
rough  index,  of  the  number  of  persons  out  of  employment  or  only  in  partial 
employment.    Your  Lordship  was  speaking  of  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  regular 

wages 
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wages  and  high  wages  during  the  summfT,  and  did  not  provide  for  the  winter. 
I  am  speaking  of  a  class  of  men,  which  is  very  numerous,  who  get  very  casual 
employment,  and  perhaps  in  the  winter  no  employment  at  all. 

3538.  Assuming  that,  which  no  doubt  is  the  fact,  there  is  nnd  always  will  be 
a  class  of  men  of  that  kind,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  easier  you  make  it  for  those 
men  to  obtain  relief  in  the  winter,  the  less  will  be  the  wages  they  will  take  in 
the  summer,  and  the  poorer  and  more  miserable  will  be  their  position  ? 

1  do  not  know. 

3539-  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so  i 
That  is  a  question  of  political  economy  which  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  here  to 
give  evidence  upon. 

3.540  The  whole  question,  I  take  it,  is  a  question  of  political  economy,  and  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  see  any  reason  why  cause  and  effect  should  not 
operaie  in  the  way  I  have  indicated  ? 

I  did  not  come  to  give  evidence  on  questions  of  political  economy. 

3541.  Still  I  understand  that  you  so  far  enter  on  the  field  of  political  economy 
that  you  have  practised  an  important  part  of  it,  the  actual  giving  of  relief  under 
certain  circumstances,  which  is  a  portion  of  economy  ;  1  ask  whether,  if  you 
make  relief  easy  in  the  winter,  that  does  not  tend  to  make  wages  h)W  in  the 
summer  ? 

It  relief  were  made  too  easy,  no  doubt  it  would  have  that  effect,  but  under 
conditions  under  which  the  relief  is  made  less  easy  than  work  I  do  not  see  how 
the  one  can  interfere  with  the  other. 

3542.  1  think  the  other  point  you  more  particularly  wished  to  bring  before  ns 
is,  dealing  in  some  way  with  this  class  of  casual  paupers  so  as  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  getting  employment  ? 

Yes;  with  these  casual  paupers  we  did  that,  having  first  of  all  tested  them 
and  found  that  they  were  really  men  who  would  work  ;  and  I  want  to  point  out 
that,  according  to  the  present  system,  the  guardians  do  not  do  that,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  can  do  it  or  not.  But  at  any  rate  what  we  did  was  to 
keep  thrse  men  at  work  for  three  months ;  by  an  arrangement  with  Lord  Meath 
we  sent  them  to  the  regular  work  of  dieging  at  the  Tower  Gardens  then  being- 
made,  and  in  that  way  we  tested  them  regularly  ;  and  their  condition  was  im- 
proved, and  if  your  Lordship  would  look  at  the  first  of  the  letters  on  this  paper 
which  1  have  handed  in  to  your  Lordship,  you  will  find  the  way  in  which  a  man 
who  has  been  sent  out  (this  man  was  sent  out  to  Canada,  I  think)  speaks  of  the 
altered  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  now ;  so  that  it  has  been  in  that 
case  triumphantly  successful. 

3543.  Perhaps  we  might  take  the  case  of  emigration  presently.  I  should  like 
to  ask  you,  with  regard  to  the  men  employed  on  this  work,  what  wages  they 
earned  ;  whether  they  earned  the  wages  of  ordinary  labuurers  for  such  work  as 
they  did  ? 

No  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  earn,  I  think  it  was,  more  than  11  s.  or  12  5.  a 
week,  and  ultimately  they  were  paid,  1  think,  16  a  week,  but  still  below  the 
current  rate  of  wages. 

3544.  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  that  is  a  direct  interference  with  the 
labour  market,  prejudicial  to  the  honest  and  resj^ectable  labourer? 

No  ;  it  does  not  occur  to  ftie  in  this  way.  The  work  which  was  being  done 
was  work  which  would  not  have  come  into  the  ordinary  labour  market  at  all. 

3545.  Then  what  reason  was  there  for  doing  it  ? 

It  is  a  recognised  ciiaritable  work  to  lay  out  gardens. 

3546.  in  point  of  lact,  what  you  mean  in  this :  that  this  work  was,  in  fact,  a 
charity  given  in  the  form  of  work  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it.  J  mean  to  say  that  it  did  not  throw  out  anybody  wtio  was  at 
work. 


3547.  it  would  not  have  been  done  unless  for  charitable  reasons  : 
That  is  so.   I  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  done,  except  to  employ 
(70.)  303  these 
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these  particular  men  ;  it  might  have  been  done.  I  do  not  know;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pubhc  had  not  contributed  the  money  up  to  that  time. 

3548.  Supposing  this  system  was  a  good  one,  and  that  every  winter  cliari- 
table  persons  were  to  find  work  of  this  kind  at  low  wages,  u  ouUl  not  the  result 
be  thai  people  would  come  every  winter  to  London  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  such  work  ? 

I  am  afi'aid  it  would.  They  come  to  London  quite  fast  enough  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  any  more  could  or  woukl  come  ;  I  think  the  country  districts  are 
pretty  well  deplett  d. 

354y.  Have  you  any  evidence  which  you  could  refer  us  to  within  your  per- 
sonal knowledge  to  show  tliat  the  country  districts  are  depleted,  or  that  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  into  London  during 
the  last  two  years  ? 

I  do  not  know  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  the 
population  from  the  country  districts  flows  to  the  towns  is,  I  suppose,  beyond 
dispute. 

3550  Undoubtedly  the  increase  of  the  population  goes  to  the  towns  r 
And  universally,  1  suppose,  agricultural  districts  are  diminishing  in  popu- 
lation. 

3551.  We  need  not  go  into  that ;  some  are  diminishing,  some  are  stationary; 
have  you  in  any  case  come  across  any  a<jricultnral  labourers  applying  for 
relief  r 

You  mean  in  this  particular  way  at  this  particular  tim.e. 

3552.  Yes  ? 

1  have  come  across  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the  country,  coming  to 
London  and  failing  to  find  work  ;  that  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  that 
beset  us  in  our  parochial  experience. 

3553-  Then  I  suppose  they  are  generally  removed  back  again  to  the  districts 
to  which  they  belong  ? 

That  is  extremely  difficult  10  do  ;  it  can  only  be  done  when  they  apph  to  the 
Poor  Law  for  relief. 

3554.  But  if  they  do  not  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  relief  they  do  not  come 
upon  the  rates  ? 

No,  they  do  not  come  upon  the  rates,  but  they  do  come  upon  individuals. 

3555.  Perhaps  you  will  be  of  opinion,  with  some  other  witnesses  before  us, 
th;,t  the  effect  of  the  influx  into  London  of  agricultural  labourers  is  rather  shown 
in  the  displacement  from  work  of  a  certain  number  of  the  existing  population 
thai;  in  any  other  way  ? 

Yes,  if  I  understand  your  question  rightly. 

3,556.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  that  the  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  is 
not  to  be  gathered  from  agricultural  labourers  applying  for  relief,  but  the  con- 
sequences are  to  be  seen  in  the  application  for  relief  of  those  whose  labour  has 
been  displace  d  by  them  ? 

Yes,  tne  ordinary  London  population  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  pretty  nearly  every 
employer  in  London  prefers  to  take  a  person  from  the  country  rather  than  a 
Londoner  i)orn.  I  think  you  would  find  that  the  police,  for  instance,  arid  the 
claj=s  of  railway  porters,  people  of  that  sort,  are  very  largely  recruited  irom  the 
comitry  districts;  and  so  it  is  with  the  servants  at  hotels  and  clubs. 

3557-  What  became  of  these  men  that  you  employed  upon  these  gardens,  as 
far  as  you  were  able  to  trace  them,  after  the  work  in  the  gardens  ceased  ? 

By  the  time  that  the  work  in  the  gardens  ceased  we  had  arranged  for  them. 
Some  were  sent  to  sea ;  some  were  sent  to  places  in  other  towns,  where  we  had 
obtained  work  for  them  ;  and  some  were  emigrated. 

3558.  Now,  the  general  drift  of  your  evidence,  I  think,  would  be  this,  that  it 
is  very  desirable  that  the  action  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  supplesnented  by 
charitahle  organisations  ? 

Quite 
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Quite  SO  ;  that  is  the  very  point ;  that,  for  iust;ince,  in  this  particular  case, 
as  ill  many  other  cases,  with  regard  to  the  casuals  with  whom  I  liave  had  to  do 
lately,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  or  some  similar  body  like  that,  are 
called  in  to  investigate  and  rake  note  of  the  cases,  ju-t  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Metropnlitar)  Society  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  takes  note  of  the  girls 
who  go  out  from  the  district  schools  and  j)rovides  for  them  ;  tiiat  is  a  combina- 
tio!i  between  charity  and  tiie  Poor  Law,  which  is  gieatly  to  the  advantage 
of  both. 

3559.  You  suggest  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  investigating  cases,  to 
sift  out  of  them  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  the  vagrant  class,  bat  are,  in  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  word,  casually  out  of  employment,  and  that  those  cases 
might  be  afterwards  dealt  with  ? 

Ycs;  there  is  a  regular  casual  class,  which  is  as  distinct  as  any  otiier  profes- 
sion, I  believe. 

3560.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  the  most  strict  dealing  with  the 
casual  class,  generally  so  called  ;  but  you  would  like  to  separate  the  others 
from  them  ? 

Yes,  quite  so.  I  wish  the  Poor  Law  would  not  help  the  professional  casual 
at  all. 

3.561.  Are  there  any  points  I  may  have  omitted,  which  you  would  like 
to  add? 

I  can  only  endorse  the  evidence  you  have  had  given  ah-eady  by  Mr.  Strachan, 
of  the  Chelsea  district.  We  tried  very  much  the  same  thing  in  the  district  of 
St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields.  1  am  not  going  to  defend  it  on  economical  grounds, 
but  the  vestry  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  might  be 
done,  and  that  it  would  be,  at  any  rate,  some  small  relief  to  the  persons  who 
ivere  unemployed  to  do  it  at  that  particular  moment ;  and  accordingly  \Me  paved 
a  certain  number  of  streets  during  the  early  nionths  of  tliis  year.  We  employed 
on  this  only  a  small  number  of  men  ;  we  paid  them,  on  an  average,  about  5  |  d. 
an  hour  ;  but  the  result  is  that  tlie  surveyor  says  that,  thougl)  the  men  were  not 
equal  to  ordinary  contractors'  men,  and  could  not  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
at  first,  yet  they  did  their  work  very  well ;  and  the  work,  he  beheves,  is  as  good 
work  as  any  that  could  be  done  by  contractors,  and  that  tlie  experiment  uas 
highly  successful. 

3561*.  Are  you  able  to  say,  as  Mr.  Strachan  said,  that  the  financial  result  is 
as  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been  if  you  had  employed  contractors  ? 

I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  because  it  so  happens  that  this  particular 
work  was  done  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  other  contracts  running  with 
which  to  compare  it.  The  surveyor  tells  me  that  the  labour  cost  distinctly  less 
than  it  would  have  done  under  an  ordinary  contract;  but  he  thinks  the  material 
cost  more,  the  reason  being  that  since  the  last  c  ntract  the  vestry  made  the 
materials  had  advanced  in  price  ;  but  of  course  that  might  have  notliing  to  do 
Mith  it,  and  may  he  thrown  out  of  consideration  altogether. 

3562.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  financial  result  was  what  ? 

On  the  whole,  the  work  cost,  I  think  he  said,  about  20  per  cent,  more  than 
the  last  contract  work  that  tiie  vestry  had  done ;  but  then  that  last  contract 
work  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  weather  was  better  and  our  materials  cheaper, 
so  that  you  cannot  compare  the  two. 

3563.  You  are  not  able  to  say  whether  any  portion  of  the  expenditure  may 
be  set  down  to  charity,  or  whether  it  was  all  fairly  on  commercial  grounds 
defensible  ? 

I  am  not  able  to  say  that ;  but  my  feeling  is  that  it  was  commercially 
defensible, 

3564.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  Can  you  tell  us  for  how  many  years  you  have  been 
a  London  clergyman  in  active  work  ? 

For  26  years. 

(70.)  3  c  4  356.5.  In 
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3565.  In  connection  with  which  parts  of  London  ? 

I  WHS  for  20  years  in  the  East-end  ;  first  of  all,  five  years  as  a  curate  in  the 
middle  of  London,  and  then  20  yt-ars  in  the  East-end  of  London,  and  I  have 
been  now  two  years  bdck  in  wh  it  may  be  called  the  centre  of  London. 

3.566.  And  yon  have  come  to  give  evidence  in  answer  to  a  request  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  ? 

Yes.  I  did  not  know  at  all  what  Line  the  Committee  were  going  to  take,  or 
what  evidence  they  wanted  from  me,  or  I  would  have  prepai'ed  myself. 

3567.  Have  you  been  officially  connected  with  the  poor  law  administration? 
\'es.    I  was  guardian  of  the  |K)or  in  Poplar  for  sonie  years  ;  that  was  at  the 

time  of  tlie  very  extraordinary  pressure  in  the  East-end  of  London  some  20 
years  ago  ;  a  time  which  nobody  who  passed  through  it  will  ever  forget;  and  I 
felt  that  1  gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  then. 

3568.  You  mentioned,  I  think,  that  the  record  of  the  amount  of  pauperism 
given  by  statistics  is  noc,  in  your  opinion,  a  reliable  test  of  the  actual  amount 
of  destitution  ? 

Yes. 

3569.  Would  you  explain  that  a  little  further  ? 

I  would  explain  it  in  this  way  :  that  the  amount  of  pauperism  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is  administered  ;  and  if  there  is  any  tighten- 
ing of  the  poor  law  system,  as,  for  instance,  if  in  any  parish  the  out-door  relief 
is  suddenly  cut  off,  there  will  be  an  apparent  diminution  In  the  amount  of 
pauperism  ;  it  may  not  really  affec  t  the  actual  want  of  tlie  parish  in  the  least. 
Again,  if  at  the  same  time,  in  two  contiguous  parishes,  one  has  out-door  relief, 
and  the  other  has  none,  there  will  be  obviously  a  larger  number  of  person  on 
the  rates  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  in  proportion. 

3.570.  Then  do  we  understand  from  you  that  in  your  experience  there  are 
frequently  a  vast  number  of  people  in  actual  destitution,  who,  nevertheless, 
do  not  apply  for  relief  to  the  poor  rates  ? 

Yes,  I  am  certain  of  that. 

3571.  Is  it  fron)  unwillingness  to  go  into  the  house  that  they  do  not  apply  to 
the  rates  ? 

Yes,  from  unwillingness  to  go  into  the  house.  I  do  not  think  anybody  who 
has  not  lived  among  the  poor  can  know  the  absolute  dread  of  it  there  is  amongst 
a  certain  class,  and  perhaps  the  best  class  of  the  people ;  they  will  struggle  to 
the  last  to  keep  out  of  it. 

3572.  Chairman?^  You  think  that  very  wholesome,  do  you  not  ? 
I  do. 

3573.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  While  you  recognise  the  healthy  element  in  that 
feeling,  do  you  think  it  reasonable  to  aspire  to  some  alleviation  of  that  state  of 
things ;  I  mean  the  acute  destitution  often  existing  without  relief  from  the  rates 
being  applied  for  ? 

I  think  that  if  out-door  relief  is  given  it  should  be  adequate  for  the  poor. 

.'^.574,  You  do  not  object  to  out-door  relief  on  principle  ? 
No,  not  at  ail,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  a  certain  number  of  old 
people. 

3575.  Do  you  think  that  a  greater  amount  of  discrimination  and  classification 
in  the  administration  would  tend  to  meet  the  difficulty  ? 

Of  course  that  is  the  real  difficulty  ;  in  every  form  of  relief  the  difficulty  is  to 
discriminate,  and  one  quite  feels  that  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  discriminate, 
really  to  distinguish  those  who  ought  to  he  relieved  from  those  who  ought  not 
to  be  relieved,  is  to  a  certain  extent  in  London  paralysed  by  the  number  of 
persons  with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  In  a  small  country  village  probably  every 
man  is  tolerably  well  known,  and  the  guardians  of  that  particular  parish  know 
whether  the  applicant  is  a  person  who  should  be  aided  by  the  Poor  Law  or  not; 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  London  to  exercise  that  discrimination;  still  I 
think  some  effort  should  be  made  to  exercise  it. 

3576.  Are 
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3576.  Are  you  aware  that  in  some  districts  of  London,  where  out-door  relief 
is  administered  with  apparently  but  little  discrimination,  the  percentage  per 
thousand  of  pauperism  bears  a  more  favourable  appearance  than  in  some  other 
districts  where  ont-door  relief  is  practically  abolished 

I  did  not  know  that;  but  I  should  be  quite  prepared  to  find  that,  because  the 
differences  between  the  circumstances  of  the  districts  are  so  great.  For  instance, 
what  affects  the  poor  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  is  extremely  different  from 
what  afl'ects  the  poor  here,  in  the  centre  of  London. 

3577.  With  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  persons  from  the  country  sent 
back  to  their  own  districts,  except  through  the  Poor  Law ;  have  you  had  much 
to  do  with  that  ? 

Not  a  very  great  deal,  only  in  individual  cases  as  a  parish  clergyman.  The 
persons,  for  instance,  have  come  and  settled  in  my  parish  ;  they  have  only  been 
there  a  short  time,  and  have  come  from  tlie  country.  Of  course  the  first  question 
I  ask  is,  "  Why  do  you  come,  and  will  you  go  back  ? "  But  when  a  man  has 
left,  whatever  be  the  reason,  there  is  generally  a  very  great  reluctance  on  his 
part  to  go  back  again.  I  suppose  in  many  cases  he  came  to  London  with  the 
idea  amongst  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  make  his  fortune  there,  and  he 
does  not  hke  to  go  back  and  own  that  he  has  not  succeeded. 

3578.  In  such  cases  are  not  we  confronted  with  the  difficulty,  that  whilst  all 
are  agreed  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  men  off  the  rates  if  possible,  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  no  available  means  apparent  for  getting  them  back  to  the 
country  unless  the  man  is  on  the  poor  rates  ? 

No;  and  I  should  think  the  number  of  persons  who  are  transferred  to  the 
country  by  means  of  the  Poor  Law  must  be  a  very  small  portion  of  those  who 
are  l  eally  in  the  position  described, 

3579.  Yon  think  such  cases  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  charity? 

Yes  ;  1  think  there  is  a  sphere  beyond  which  the  Poor  Law  cannot  reasonably 
go,  especially  in  London.  My  own  feeling  is  that  something  might  possibly  be 
done  in  this  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  out-of-work  people  in  country 
places  could  be  more  kept  at  work  by  country  unions  than  they  are,  and  so 
prevented  from  coming  to  London. 

3580.  In  your  experience,  and  as  a  matter  of  general  experience,  is  not  the 
receipt  of  doles  from  charitable  sources  equally  deleterious  with  the  receipt  of 
relief  from  the  rates  ? 

No. 

3581.  Why  not  ? 

I  think  that  any  relief  given  officially,  whether  it  is  given  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  or  whether  it  is  given  by  a  committee,  is  deprived  of  that  which  is  the 
chief  virtue  in  a  giiY;  and  that  is  the  personal  sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  gratitude  on  the  other.  Those  feelings  are  entirely  eliminated  from  anything 
like  official  relief,  and  it  must  therefore  do  a  greater  amount  of  harm  than 
what  is  given  privately.  We  all  act  upon  that  principle  in  our  own  private 
life. 

3582.  The  expectation  of  more  is  a  very  common  tendency,  whether  the  relief 
is  from  privtite  charity  or  the  poor  rates  ? 

Yes,  quite  so  ;  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  natural  human  infirmity  that  nothing  will 
ever  correct.  I  should  like  just  to  suggest  that  it  might  be  possible  to  form 
some  alliance  between  a  London  union  and  a  country  union  for  the  trentment 
of  the  able-bodied  poor,  whether  casuals  or  not.  The  difficulty  that  everybody 
has  in  London  in  deabng  with  applications  for  relief  is  the  difficulty  of  testing. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  you  cannot  test  a  man  in  any  way  except  by  offering  him 
work ;  and  if  the  conditions  of  the  labour  market  are  such  that  you  cannot  get 
work  to  offer  him,  then  you  have  no  means  of  testing  whether  that  man's 
case  is  genuine  or  not  ;  you  are  absolutely  helpless.  In  London  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  provided,  either  by  charitable  relief  or  the  Poor  Law,  is  dis- 
tinctly limited  ;  we  have  not  room  to  do  anything  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  thtit  if 
we  could  devise  some  plan  by  which  persons  who  were  able-bodied,  and  who 
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neef]^:"i  to  be  tested,  could  be  rested  away  from  London,  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  us  in  dealing  with  such  cases ;  what  I  felt  more  than  anything  else  is  that 
we  want  to  test  the  thing. 

3.583.  Chairman.']  But  why  do  you  think  that  more  labour  can  be  obtained 
in  the  country? 

I  mean  that  you  can  invent  labour  in  the  country  ;  there  is  more  room  ;  you 
can  set  a  man  to  gardening  work. 

3584.  You  mean  that  you  cun  make  a  man  dig  a  hole  and  fill  it  up  again  ? 
JNo;  you  may  make  him  grow  cabbages. 

3585.  But  will  anyone  set  hitn  in  the  country  to  grow  cabbages  unless  there 
is  a  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it? 

I  think  the  guardians  instead  of  setting  him  to  break  stones  niight  set  iiim  to 
grow  cabbages. 

3586.  Do  you  think  tiiat  on  the  whole  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  a  rural 
union,  where  perhaps  there  is  not  enough  work  for  the  labourers  of  the  union  to 
do,  that  if  a  man  in  London  applies  for  relief  he  should  be  sent  down  to  that 
union  to  do  some  work  that  otherwise  they  would  do  ? 

No,  I  was  not  saying  that. 

3587.  If  labour  was  requireti  no  doubt  the  country  labourers  would  be  glad  to 
furnish  it  ? 

The  guardians  set  men  to  breakstones,  that  nobody  wants  particularly. 

358H.  That  is  the  reason,  because  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  labour  ;  the 
cabbages  might  be  grown  by  somebody  else  ? 

The  man  himself  might  eat  the  cabbages.  I  mean  to  say  simply  this:  that 
I  did  not  mean  that  the  country  unions  sliould  necessarily  pay  the  wages  to 
the  man ;  but  that  we  are  tied  here  in  London  practically  to  doing  without  a 
test ;  we  cannot  test. 

3589.  Why  should  you  not  have  a  labour-test  house,  as  they  have  in  Birming- 
ham, to  which  all  able-bodied  men  are  sent,  and  where  labour  of  various  kinds  is 
performed  within  the  walls  of  the  house  ? 

We  have  not  got  that,  but  it  would  be  very  useful  if  we  had.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  position  is  governed  by  that  consideration,  the  difficulty  of  a 
test. 

3590.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  You  suggest  that  some  system  of  that  sort  might 
be  carried  out  with  greater  facilities  perhaps  in  the  country  ? 

I  thought  so,  even  if  we  had  a  house. 

3591.  There  would  be  greater  scope  for  experiments,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
country  ? 

VoY  instance,  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that,  when  I  was  a  guardian  of  the 
Poplar  Union,  we  were  the  farmers  of  the  able-bodied  of  adjacent  unions;  we 
took  in  the  able-bodied  of  adjacent  unions,  and  other  unions  took  in  our  sick  and 
infirm. 

3592.  Chairman.]  How  was  that;  because  the  able-bodied  of  other  unions 
would  not  have  any  claim  upon  Poplar  ? 

But  they  paid  so  much  a  head  for  them. 

3593.  By  contract,  you  mean  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  in  my  mind  ;  that  a  country  union,  or  a  sub- 
urban union,  might  have  an  able-bodied  house  and  contract  for  the  able-bodied 
Londoners. 

3594.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  There  are  places,  are  there  not,  in  the  country 
where,  without  interfering  with  the  labour  market,  something  could  be  done  in 
the  way,  for  instance,  of  an  experiment  with  waste  land,  which  the  board  of 
guardians  might  set  men  to  work  on,  and  which  would  not  cause  discontent, 
because  others  in  the  district  have  not  made  any  movement  in  that  direction  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that. 

3595-  Had 
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359 1.  Had  you  in  your  view  something  similar  to  the  agricultural  farm 
which  lias  been  suggested  in  the  country  - 

I  know  what  the  agricultural  farm  is,  but  I  would  not  confine  it  to  the 
founding  of  an  agricultural  farm  and  going  on  in  one  p;;rticu]ar  groove,  I  would 
like  what  your  Lordship  has  suggested,  only  I  do  not  know  why  such  a  labour- 
house  should  necessarily  be  in  London  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  work  it. 

3596.  Chairman.]  If  you  had  houses  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration in  London  where  a  labour-test  could  be  properly  applied,  might  not  that 
to  a  great  extent  meet  your  wish  r 

Yes,  it  would  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  that  test  could  be  applied  not  only  to 
the  professional  pauper,  the  professional  casual,  but  to  a  man  who  is  out  of 
work  for  the  time. 

3597.  And  probably,  as  a  rule,  the  kind  of  labour  which  could  be  required 
in  such  a  house  as  that  would  be  more  suitable  for  a  town  population  than  labour 
in  the  country  ? 

Probal.'ly  it  would ;  obviously  the  labour  must  be  such  as  everybody  can  do, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  at  the  present  time. 

3598.  A  large  number  of  persons  in  a  town  population  would  not  be  adapted 
to  agricultural  labour  } 

No,  they  would  not,  but  they  do  learn  it  very  soon  all  the  same. 

3509.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  I  presume  your  idea  would  l)e,  that  in  the  country 
all  the  labour  which  could  be  done  in  a  town  test-house  could  be  done,  and 
some  other  sorts  of  labour,  in  addition,  which  are  not  accessible  in  a  town  test- 
hoUse  ? 

Yes,  and  it  could  be  more  cheaply  done  ;  I  mean  that  the  land  is  cheaper  in 
the  country. 

3600.  And  buildings  ? 
Buildings  are  cheaper. 

3601.  Eiirl  of  Strafford.]  On  the  question  of  casual  wards,  did  you  hear  last 
winter  and  the  winter  before  of  an  amateur  casual  ward  or  temporary  home, 
that  was  formed  by  Mr.  Harold  Bolton,  in  the  Commercial -road  ? 

Yes. 

3'>02.  Did  it  work  pretty  well  ? 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  details  of  its  working  to  be  able 
to  say. 

3603.  T  am  told  that  there  v/as  shelter  afforded,  firing,  bread,  and  water,  and 
that  they  were  allowed  to  go  out  earliei-  than  they  would  from  the  casual  wards 
of  the  workhouse  ? 

I  believe  that  is  so. 

3604.  And  I  am  told  that  a  very  large  number  had  relief  every  night  under 
this  system,  and  were  very  well  conducted,  and  that  the  advantage  was,  that  they 
were  able  to  get  out  earher  in  quest  of  work;  and  Mr.  Bolton  told  me  that  he 
thought  it  hafl  worked  well,  anc'.  that  if  we  extended  it  to  the  official  casual 
wards  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  that  class  of  people  ? 

I  think  it  has  been  extended  to  the  official  casual  wards,  so  far  as  the  going 
out  early  in  the  morning  in  search  of  work  is  concerned.  I  think  Mr.  Ritchie 
issued  a  circular  early  in  this  year  which  modified  the  practice  of  the  board  of 
guardians  in  that  respect. 

3605.  You  have  not  heard  anything  unfavourable  with  regard  to  that  home  ? 
No  ;  I  should  think  that  one  distinct  element  in  that  home  is  that  the 

managers  of  it  do  seek  to  help  the  men  to  get  work  if  they  are  deserving  of 
help,  which  is  a  distinct  advantage  over  any  kind  uf  casual  ward. 

3606.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  to  other  parts  of  the 
metropolis  that  system  of  amateur  casual  homes,  if  I  may  use  the  term  ? 

There  are  a  certain  number,  I  might  almost  say  a  sufficient  number,  if  they 
were  all  properly  administered. 
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3607.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  working  of  that  system  in  Paris  ;  I 
am  told  it  is  cari  ied  out  there  r 

No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

3608.  Lord  T/irin(/.~\  The  result  of  your  evidence  is  this,  is  it  cot,  that  Charity 
and  the  Poor  Law  must  work  together  for  the  proper  relief  of  the  poor,  but  that 
their  places  are  separate;  charity  is  for  the  deserving  poor;  the  other,  poor- 
law  relief,  is  for  the  destitute  poor  ? 

Yes;  but  it  is  the  province  of  someone  to  find  out  which  is  which;  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  province  of  no  one  in  particular  under  the  present  system. 

3609.  But  if  that  be  found  out,  then  you  approve  of  combination  between  the 
two  r 

Yes  ;  but  the  whole  point  is  that  poor-law  relief  is  indiscriminate  relief,  and 
that  indiscriminate  relief  is  bad. 

3610.  Lord  Sandhurst. ~\  Do  you  find  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
great  assistance  ? 

Very  great  indeed ;  this  particular  work  which  I  have  been  describing  could 
not  have  been  done  without  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  I  look 
forward  to  undertaking  it  on  a  larger  scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  possible  ;  it  is  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  work  to  do. 

3611.  Earl  Spencer.']  When  you  spoke  of  country  unions  helping  London 
unions  in  the  way  of  finding  work,  did  you  mean  that  the  destitute  poor  should 
be  lodged  in  the  union  workhouse  in  the  country  ? 

I  had  not  formed  a  definite  scheme  or  plan  ;  it  was  more  in  the  way  of  a 
suggestion ;  but  that  was  what  I  meant,  that  the  poor  should  be  lodged  in  a 
country  house,  and  work  in  a  country  liouse,  and  that  what  could  be  ascertained 
with  regard  to  them  could  be  more  easily  ascertained  there  than  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  such  large  numbers. 

361 'J.  Then  you  would  not  send  them  to  their  own  district  workhouse? 

I  would  send  them  to  the  union,  whatever  it  is,  which  was,  if  I  may  say  so, 
married  to  the  London  union. 

36]  3.  But,  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  intended  it  to  be  work  in  a 
district  union  house  ;  not  work  outside  the  union  house  ;  I  only  want  to  get  your 
evidence  clear  on  the  point  ? 

Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  within  the  walls  of  the  union,  but  just  as 
convict  work,  for  instance,  is  done  outside  the  prison. 

3614.  Do  you  mean  what  I  have  heard  of  in  country  districts,  the  clergyman 
having  a  field  that  had  been  ploughed  dug  in  order  that  the  men  in  the  village 
might  get  that  work  r 

Not  necessarily  that,  though  that  might  be  a  possible  way  of  dealing  with  it. 

3655.  Now  with  regard  to  these  amateur  casual  wards,  if  there  were  a  good 
many  of  those  would  it  not  rather  attract  these  casuals,  or  whatever  name  you 
give  these  poor,  to  come  to  London  in  greater  numbers  than  they  do  now  ? 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  answer.  London  presents  in  itself  such 
enormous  attractions  for  people  who  do  not  know  it,  that  I  almost  doubt  whether 
anything  could  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  it  in  their  eyes. 

3616.  But,  I  suppose,  you  would  think  that  very  profuse  gifts  of  money  in 
times  of"  distress  Avould  attract  in  that  way,  and  it  manifestly  does  attract,  besides 
the  ordinary  attractiveness  of  London  ? 

Yes,  and  of  course  what  I  have  already  said  wifh  regard  to  the  organisation 
of  casuals  or  outcasts  in  Trafalgar-square  bears  that  out ;  tickets  for  lodgings 
were  freely  given.  I  think  the  Chairman  was  under  the  impression  that  1  was 
responsible  for  the  giving  of  them.  I  was  not  that ;  it  was  not  my  invention  ; 
I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  They  were  being  freely  given, 
and  as  a  consequence  persons  were  being  attracted  from  all  parts  of  London  and 
every  lodging-house  near  was  emptied.  When  it  came  to  throwing  shillings  and 
half-crowns  over  the  railings  to  the  crowd  underneath,  then  one  quite  under- 
stands that  it  was  very  attractive  indeed. 

3617.  Chairman. 1 
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3617.  Chairman.]  That  was  our-door  relief  in  its  most  attractive  form? 
Certainly. 

3618.  Earl  Spencer.]  In  the  same  way  the  increase  of  these  amateur  casual 
wards  might,  might  it  not,  have  the  effect  of  attracting  more  people  to  London  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  amateur  casual  wards  need  very  much  to  be  increased  ;  we 
came  pretty  much  to  a  conclusion  at  the  Mansion  House  Committee  last  winter 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  that  kind  of  accommodation,  only  that  the 
accommodation  was  not  used  in  the  best  possible  way. 

3619.  A  sufficient  amount  in  the  workhouse  casual  wards,  do  you  mean  ? 
No,  they  are  called  refuges,  I  think,  technically. 

3620.  Earl  of  Onsloiv.]  I  understand  your  suggestion  to  be  that  a  London 
workhouse  should  have  a  country  house  affiliated  to  it,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  the  land  in  the  country  is  cheaper  and  that  employment  could  be  provided 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  in  London  ? 

duite  so,  and  under  more  healthy  conditions  perhaps,  too. 

3621.  But  would  not  the  increased  cost  of  conveying  the  paupers  backwards 
and  forwards  very  much  neutralise  that  ? 

It  would  depend,  of  course,  where  it  was. 

3622.  You  mean  how  great  the  distance  was? 

How  great  the  distance.  You  know  a  very  large  number  of  the  London 
unions  have  estabhshments  now  round  about  London? 

3623.  But  those  are,  are  they  not,  for  a  more  permanent  class,  the  lunatics- 
for  instance  ? 

Yes. 

3624.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  considered  the  treatment  of  paupers 
within  the  workhouse  as  almost  of  a  penal  character,  but  a  little  earlier  in  your 
evidence  you  said  that  the  administration  of  poor-law  relief  was  punishment 
for  crime ;  I  want  to  know  what  the  crime  is  that  you  hold  it  to  be  punish- 
ment for  ? 

The  crime  of  being  poor. 

3625.  Do  you  consider  poverty  a  crime? 

No,  1  do  not ;  but  the  Poor  Law  does.  I  was  only  speaking  of  the  casual 
wards  at  the  moment,  that  is  to  say,  that  casual  wards  contemplate  distinctly 
the  professional  casual  class,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  fit  for  anybody  else. 

3626.  Do  you,  then,  consider  that  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  was  framed  and  as  it  is 
being  carried  out,  is  intended  as  a  punishment  and  not  as  a  relief,  subject  to  a 
test  ? 

In  rhe  casual  ward  I  think  it  is,  and  the  tendency  has  been  more  and  more 
to  make  it  penal.  As  to  the  intention  by  the  Legislature,  if  that  is  what  you 
mean,  I  do  not  remember  enough  what  was  done  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed. 

3627.  No  ;  I  mean,  do  you  think  that  the  intention  is  that  it  shoidd  be  a 
punishment,  or  that  the  intention  is  that  it  should  be  a  test  ? 

The  intention  is  that  it  should  be  a  deterrent,  and  you  can  only  deter,  I  suppose, 
by  means  of  punishment. 

3628.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  no  system  could  be  too  rigorous  for 
the  professional  class  of  casuals  r 

If  you  can  find  them  out,  I  do  not  think  any  system  can  be  too  rigorous  for 
them. 

3629.  If  you  have  a  more  easy  system  for  the  deserving  class,  how  are  you  to 
avoid  applying  the  same  to  the  professional  class  ? 

Only  by  exercising  that  kind  of  discrimination  which  we  all  of  us  have  to 
try  and  exercise  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

3630.  In  fact,  you  say  that  there  should  be  two  classes,  and  that  the  guardians 
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or  the  master  should  have  the  power  of  deciding:  whether  a  man  should  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other  class  ? 
Yes. 

363  f .  And  you  do  not  tldnk  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
doing  that  ? 

Yes,  I  do  ;  it  is  the  one;  difficulty  that  is  always  before  me  day  and  night. 

3632.  Earl  of  AherdcenI]  But   ihere  are   some  things  which  ought  to  be 
attempted  even  though  they  are  difficult  ? 

Ye> ;  my  feeling  is  this,  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  give  it  up  as  absolutely 
insoluble  because  it  is  difficult. 

3633.  Chairman.]  You  have  mentioned  emigration  ;  you  have  assisted  some 
men  to  emigrate? 

A  large  number  in  my  time. 

3634.  That  is  to  say,  a  charitable  society  with  which  you  are  connected 
have  assisted  some  men  to  emigrate  ? 

Yes. 

3635.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  men  should  be  assisted  to  emigrate 
out  of  the  rates,  or  that  it  is  better  to  leave  it  to  a  charitable  organisationi 

I,  myself,  should  hke  to  have  them  assisted  out  of  the  rates,  and  looking  at  it 
from  nn  English  point  of  view  ;  but  there  is  such  a  strong  prejudice  against 
rate-aided  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  that  I  think  they  would  throw 
very  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigration  aided  by  the  rates,  and  that  the 
difficulties  are  great  enough  already  on  the  part  of  the  colonies. 

3(^36.  Probably,  therefore,  it  would  be  safer,  in  your  view,  to  leave  those 
cases  to  societies,  or  to  individuals,  to  assist  those  men  who  may  desire  to 
emigrate  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  guardians  are  very  anxious  to  do  it ;  they  take  up  emigra- 
tion only  with  great  reluctance.  At  one  time  (I  speak  now  of  20  years  ago)  the 
Poplar  Board  of  Guardians  did  cont)ibute ;  they  s;dd  they  would  ao  as  far  as 
500  /.  towards  emigrating  a  certain  number  of  persons.  That  was  my  fiist 
exjDerience  in  emigration.  I  never  co-operated  with  a  board  of  guardians  in 
emigration  any  more. 

3637.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  society  connected  in  s^me  way  with  the 
Poor  Law  administmtion  investigating  casual  cases  would  be  that  they  might 
assist  to  emigrate  men  who  appeared  likely  to  do  well  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  help. 

3638.  Would  you  be  ratlier  of  opinion  that  that  is  probably  the  best  way  in 
which  men  could  be  helped  ? 

I  think  so,  provided  they  are  well  tested  beforehand,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
are  suitable  eniigr:mts  ;  it  is  no  use  emigrating  a  man  not  fitted  for  it.  And  of 
course,  in  these  particular  cases,  it  was  not  done  until  1  had  thoroughly 
satisfied  myself  in  every  possible  way  that  there  could  be  no  objection  on  the 
colonial  side  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if,  for  instance,  what  1  am  saying  now 
gets  into  the  newspapers  at  all,  there  will  be  a  very  strong  protest  on  the  pai  t 
of  the  colonies  against  such  men  having  been  sent  to  them. 

3639.  Then  you  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  very  strong  protest  against 
men  being  sent  that  received  some  assistance  to  send  thein  if  they  did  not  belong 
to  the  pauper  class? 

The  casuals,  you  see,  do  belong  to  it 

3640.  I  only  asked  the  question,  if  thev  do  not  belong  to  it  r 

No,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  it,  I  do  not  think  there  would,  except,  periiaps, 
in  one  or  two  places  where  the  labour  market  is  in  a  peculiar  condition. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JAMES  HARDING,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

3641.  Chairman.~\  I  think  you  have  lieen  for  25  years  a  vestryman  ot 
Lambeth,  and  also  of  Clerkenwell  for  three  years,  and  also  you  have  been  a 
guardian  of  the  poor  at  Bromley  Union,  in  Kent,  for  some  time? 

For  three  years,  and  also  on  the  Local  Board  for  three  years.  . 

3462.  Have  you  had,  in  London,  any  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? 

I  have  also  been,  not  on  the  (^harity  Organization  Society,  but  the  socitty 
for  dispensing  charity  for  some  years,  philantrophic  lodges,  and  so  fortli  ;  I 
have  visited  several  people  in  their  homes,  and  I  understand  a  great  deal  oi  the 
way  they  conduct  themselves. 

3643.  You  are  not  a  guardian  in  London  ? 
No. 

3644  I  think  that  you  are  in  favour,  to  some  extent,  of  out-door  relief  as 
compared  with  in-door  relief ;  perhaps  you  would  give  us  your  reasons  ? 

Yes,  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  more  especially  in  the  country  districts  ;  at 
Bromley  especially. 

3645.  We  are  concerned  with  the  populous  districts  such  as  London,  rather 
than  witli  the  rural  districts;  from  your  experience  in  London,  would  you  be  in 
favour  of  an  extensive  system  of  out-door  relief? 

I  should. 

3646.  Would  you  give  us  your  reasons  r 

I  have  been  a  builder ;  I  have  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  my 
time  ;  I  hnve  had  great  experience  of  working-men,  and  if  you  could  only 
give  the  honest,  industrious  men,  temporarily,  relief,  and  not  pauperise  them,  or 
cause  them  to  pawn  all  their  things,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  assistance 
to  them. 

3647.  You  mean  that  whenever  a  man  is  out  of  work  for  a  lime,  you 
think  it  better  to  aid  him  by  some  out-door  relief  than  to  offer  him  the 
house  ? 

Should  his  character  deserve  it ;  not  if  he  is  on  strike  or  refuses  to  work  for 
a  fair  wage,  not  such  a  man  as  that. 

3648.  Would  it  be  easy  for  a  board  of  guardians  to  determine  the  question 
of  a  fai  r  wage  "■' 

Very  easy,  if  it  had  a  weekly  visitor  and  paid  him  25  s.  per  week,  and  if  a 
man  made  an  application  to  them  for  relief,  let  him  make  inquiries.  You  see 
the  present  overseers  take  very  little  trouble  indeed,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  do  inquire. 

3649.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  make  inquiry  as  to  what  the  rate  of 
wages  in  the  trade  was  ? 

No,  not  exactly  that,  but  whether  his  character  deserves  relief,  and  whether 
he  is  out  of  work  of  his  own  fault ;  that  is  easily  found  out. 

3650.  What  would  you  regard  as  a  man's  own  fault,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  poor  relief  I  mean  ? 

There  are  a  great  number  that  will  not  work  at  all ;  their  wives  go  out 
charing,  and  they  will  not  work  if  you  offer  them  a  job.  I  know  that  if  you  go 
to  Kennington,  you  will  find  daily  round  a  certain  public-house  there  from  nine 
to  15  men,  and  if  you  say^,  "  I  will  give  you  4  d.  for  an  hour's  work,"  they  will 
not  do  it ;  they  want  6  d.  and  7  d.  per  hour  ;  they  will  not  do  it  for  less,  and 
they  are  constantly  there. 

3651.  To  those  men,  therefore,  you  would  offer  the  workhouse  r 
Decidedly. 

3652.  But  if  they  only  ask  the  wages  which  are  the  current  rate  of  wages, 
would  it  be  easy  for  the  board  of  guardians  to  draw  the  line  with  regard  to 
men  who  will  not  work  for  something  less  than  the  current  rate  r 
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They  might  often  get  employment  if  they  would  work  for  less  than  the 
current  rate  for  the  class  of  work  offered  them. 

3653.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  poor  law  relief  to  be  administered 
on  those  terms,  that  a  man  should  be  required  to  accept  work  at  a  lower  rate 
of  wages  than  those  that  prevail  in  his  trade  ? 

J  think  it  would  come  into  the  question  of  character,  and  he  might  not 
deserve  it. 

3654.  I  understand  you  think  that  the  board  would  be  justified  in  requiring 
a  man  to  work  at  a  lower  rate  of  \Yages  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  trade  ; 
do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  ? 

I  do,  if  a  man  cannot  get  employment  at  9  d.  an  hour,  let  him  work  at  8  d., 
or  if  not  at  8  d.,  let  him  work  for  7  d.  rather  than  be  idle. 

3655.  But  the  result  woidd  be  that  the  board  of  guardians  would  be  an 
organisation  for  lowering  the  standard  of  wages  ? 

Some  men  are  not  worth  more. 

3656.  1  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion  altogether.  If  you  once  depart 
from  the  standard  of  wages,  do  you  not  embark  on  a  very  difficult  question 
indeed,  which  cannot  practically  be  determined  at  all  by  a  board  of 
guardians  ? 

I  have  not  much  to  say  on  that  point ;  my  own  opinion  is  that  such  persons 
should  not  be  relieved  at  all  who  refuse  work. 

3657.  At  all  events,  you  would  only  offer  to  such  persons  relief  in  the  work- 
house if  they  applied  for  relief  ? 

Yes. 

36.58.  They  would  not  come,  therefore,  within  the  class  to  which  you  would 
give  out-door  relief  ? 
No. 

3659.  Putting  aside  those  men,  who  would  be  the  men  whom  you  would 
regard  as  fit  subjects  lor  temporary  out-door  relief? 

I  should  say  the  men  who  have  saved  a  little  money;  of  course  they  do 
many  of  them  expend  the  whole  of  it,  and  pawn  certain  things  before  they 
apply  for  relief ;  to  such  characters  as  those  1  should  give  out-door  relief  ac- 
cording to  their  family. 

3660.  I  suppose  that  the  men  that  you  have  employed  probably  earned  a 
pretty  good  wage  ? 

Just  so. 

3661.  What  wages  would  they  earn  at  such  work  ? 

I  give  the  labourers  6  d.,  and  the  painters  7  d.  and  8  d.  an  hour,  and  the 
joiners  9  c?.,  and  bricklayers  9  d. 

3662.  About  what  would  they  ordinarily  make  ? 
1  paid  a  bricklayer  last  week  2  I.  3  s. 

3663.  Supposing  that  man  earned  2  /.  5  s.  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  and  in  the  winter  he  applied  for  relief ;  do  you  think  he  ought  to 
have  out-door  relief? 

Certainly  not. 

3664.  Therefore  you  confine  your  recommendation  of  out-door  relief  really 
to  those  men  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  out  of  employment,  and 
have  not  had  regular  employment  before  out  of  which  they  can  provide  for 
themselves  ? 

Yes,  I  should  relieve  those  with  out-door  relief ;  and  also  in  the  case  of 
persons  over  60  years,  a  man  who  loses  his  wife,  and  whose  family  has  gone 
away  ;  or  where  the  man  dies  and  the  widow  is  left ;  if  you  give  them  2  6  d. 
a  week,  enough  to  pay  for  a  room,  the  family  will  help  them ;  but  if  you  put 
them  in  the  house  they  become  perpetual  paupers,  and  cost  you  5  .9.  per  week, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  will  do  nothing  for  them. 

3665.  But 
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3665.  But  in  the  case  where  a  man  has  sons  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
they  can  be  compelled  to  support  him? 

They  always  plead  poverty,  and  they  never  follow  it  up  ;  I  have  been  a  §uaP' 
dian  at  Bromley,  and  I  know  that. 

3666.  Did  you  never  bring  any  son  before  the  magistrate,  who  had  a  father 
whoiii  he  should  have  supported  ? 

Very  seldom  ;  and  when  you  do  they  plead  poverty  and  <2,et  off. 

3667.  Have  you  ever  found,  if  you  offer  the  house  to  persons  in  that  position, 
that  their  family  come  forward  to  support  them,  if  they  desert  them  ? 

Some  give  them  6d.,  some  take  a  lo.if  of  bread  ;  some  of  the  daughters  do 
the  washing  and  help  them  to  clean  their  house  up,  and  so  forih. 

3668.  I  understand  from  you  that  all  that  you  advocate  is  that  where  the 
famdy  are  willing  to  do  a  portion,  as  much  as  they  can  afford,  it  is  desirable  to 
give  soiTiething  in  addition  to  make  up  the  necessary  amount  ? 

I  find  they  always  do  if  you  give  them  a  trifle  to  pay  for  the  room,  say  3s. 
outside. 

3669.  Was  there  any  exceptional  distress  of  any  kind,  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons out  of  work,  in  Lambeth  during  the  time  you  were  a  vestryman  there  ? 

There  is  always  a  large  numi)er  in  Lambeth  ;  that  is  the  home  of  the 
mechanics;  they  come  over  the  bridges  and  earn  their  living  on  this  side. 

3670.  You  had  a  labour  yaid  there,  I  think  ? 
Yes  ;  where  they  nut  these  blocks  of  wood. 

3671.  Did  the  vestry  make  any  special  work  for  the  purpose  uf  employing 
these  men  at  any  time  ? 

No,  except  clearing  away  the  snow  and  extra  sweepers  for  the  roads,  and  so 
forth. 

3672.  Supposing  that  in  Lambeth  the  system  of  giving  orders  for  the  house 
had  been  strictly  apphed,  do  you  tliink  it  would  have  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  population.  Supposing  that  instead  of  giving  out-door  relief  the 
system  of  only  granting  relief  in  the  house,  as  is  tbe  case  in  St.  George's-in-the- 
East,  had  been  applied,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  tended  to  diminish  the 
pauperism  of  Lambeth  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  diminish  the  pauperism  ;  many  would  beg  or  steal, 
rather  than  go  into  the  house. 

3673.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  making  some  of  these 
men,  who  were  not  so  vxilling  to  work  as  they  should  be,  do  something  to  main- 
tain themselves  rather  than  go  into  the  house? 

They  would  not  do  it ;  thea  would  go  away  and  leave  their  families  charge- 
able. 

3774.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  ])ecome  dependent  upon  thieving  ? 
They  would  get  their  living  in  some  way. 

3675.  But  have  yon  ever  heard  that  that  has  been  the  case  in  unions  which 
have  puisued  that  system,  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of  crime? 

1  have  not  gone  into  iliat  point,  but  1  know  that  they  go  into  public- 
houses  and  get  tlieir  half-pint  of  beer  with  their  mates,  and  there  are  some  who 
will  give  them  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  then  they  will  take  a  few  turnips ; 
trifling  things,  not  sufficient  for  people  to  take  much  account  of. 

3676.  Among  the  men  you  employed,  do  you  think,  in  your  experience,  many 
of  them  were  memb.^rs  of  benefit  clubs? 

Not  so  many  as  should  be;  a  great  number  are  not  so  provident  as  they 
should  be ;  they  appear  to  spend  all  their  money  recklessly,  many  of  them. 

3677.  Is  not  that  a  reason  for  a  very  strict  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
in  order  that  there  should  not  prevail  the  idea  that  if  a  man  will  not  save  when 
hecould  he  can  get  a  comfortable  home  at  the  expense  of  the  rates .'' 

t-  I  should  not  relieve  such  persons. 
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3678.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  bring  before  u?  ? 

As  regards  vagrants  and  the  honest  and  indi.strious  people  who  applv  for 
nightly  shelter,  1  should  have  the  vagrants  under  the  police  control  entirely, 
and  find  receiving  houses  for  them  there,  for  the  poh'ce  to  deal  with  and  be 
under  their  control ;  separate  them  from  the  unions. 

3679.  Have  you  many  vagrants  in  Bromley  Union  ? 
A  good  many. 

3680.  Do  you  think,  amongst  tliem,  there  are  any  considerable  number  of 
bond  fide,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  way-faring  people  ;  nny  considerable  number 
of  men  who  are  not  professional  vagrants  r 

There  are  many  on  tramp  with  their  families  seeking  work  that  apply  there  ; 
but  I  should  treat  those  persons  diiferently,  and  let  them  go  out  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  seek  work,  not  keep  them  there  breaking  stones,  and  let  tlicai  out 
at  10  ;  they  cannot  get  work  at  that  time  of  day,  especially  in  market  gardens. 
They  come  up  hop-picking  and  working  in  the  fruit  gardens,  and  so  forth ;, 
and  if  they  do  not  let  them  out  till  10  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  work. 

3681.  Probably  you  think  that  there  should  be  discretion  lodged  in  the  master- 
to  allow  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  professional  class  of  casuals  to  go  out 
earher  ? 

Exactly  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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liORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen]. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Eochester. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  EARL  COMPTON,  is  Examined,  us  follows: 

3682.  Chairman. \  I  think  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  to 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  parts  of  London,  and  also  to  some  extent  to  the 
system  of  the  Poor  Law  as  administered  in  London  ? 

I  have  given  more  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  than  to  tlie  system 
of  the  Poor  Law.  Of  course,  in  giving  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
one  finds  out  a  certain  amount  about  the  Poor  Law. 

3683.  But  your  experience  of  the  poor  in  London  has  led  you  to  the  belief 
thar  in  some  points  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is  defective  and  might 
be  improved  ? 

That  is  my  personal  opinion. 

3684.  You  will  perhaps  tell  us  what  are  the  principal  points  on  which  you 
think  that  defects  exist  in  the  Poor  Law  ? 

The  question  seems  to  me  at  the  present  moment  to  be  a  question  of  whether 
outdoor  relief  should  be  continued  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  or  whether  it 
should  be  restricted  ;  whether  there  shall  be  an  extension  or  a  restriction.  As 
far  as  I  can  understand  the  views  of  Mr.  Crowder  and  other  men  who  are  most 
fitted  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  case,  restriction  is,  in  their  view,  necessary  as 
regards  outdoor  relief,  in  order  to  minimise  pauperism  in  London.    From  what 
I  have  seen  myself,  I  should  say  certainly  that  outdoor  relief,  although  it  may 
have  done  harm  in  one  direction,  has  done  good  in  another  ;  but  that,  of  course, 
is  a  mutter  of  opinion  which  can  be  argued,  and  I  suppose  will  be  argued. 
I  have  got  Mr.  Crowder's  pamphlet  here,  which,  I  think,  he  laid  before  your 
Lordships,  and  which  I  have  read  very  carefully;  he  was  kind  enough  to 
send  it  to  me  himself ;  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  think  that  whei-e 
his  argument  fails  (and  I  take  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  at  the 
present  moment  against  outdoor  relief),  is  that  he  thinks  that  the  rieh  will  come 
forward  to  do  what  the  Poor  Law,  in  his  opinion,  ought  not  to  do.    He  seems  to 
think  that  private  charity  uill  take  the  place  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  imagined  that 
the  Poor  Law  existed  because  it  was  found  that  private  charity  did  not  do 
sufficient  towards  the  poor.    That  may  be  an  odd  statement ;  but,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  everybody  who  had  money  did  their  duty  towards  those  who  had 
not,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  Poor  Law  system  at  all,  as  we  understand 
the  Poor  Law  system.    He  says,  "The  relegation  of  exceptional  cases  of  mis- 
fortune from  the  personal  care  of  the  rich  to  the  perfunctory  charge  of  the 
State  is  opposed  to  Christian  principles.    I  am  strongly  of  that  opinion  too  ; 
but,  where  you  find  that  Christian  principles  do  not  carry  out  what  is  necessary, 
(70.)  3  E  2  you 
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you  have  to  put  something  in  their  place,  For  instance,  m  the  matter  of  hospitals, 
i  suppose  we  should  all  consider  that  Christian  principles  would  necessitate  our 
keeping  our  hospitals  in  an  efficient  condition,  and  yet,  when  the  public  are 
asked  (o  subscribe  50,000  I.,  whicii  is  absolutely  necessary  this  year,  they  sub- 
scribe only  half  the  sum,  if  as  much.  I  only  \n\\.  that  as  an  illustration.  I 
think  that  is  the  l  oint  really :  what  our  Poor  Law  is  supposed  to  do  ;  for  what 
object  it  is.  I  think  Mr.  Crowder  imagines  that  it  is  only  to  relieve  the 
extremely  destitute ;  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind. 

3685.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  an  incorrect  definition  of  the  duty  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  say  that  it  is  to  relieve  destitution;  meaning  by  that,  to  prevent  anyone 
sufFt-ring  from  want  of  food,  or  clothing,  or  necessary  shelter,  or  medical 
attendance  r 

I  should  say  that  the  Poor  Law  did  not  carry  out  what  we  expect  of  it,  if 
it  did  not  do  its  best  to  prevent  destitution  as  well  as  to  remedy  it;  tiiat  is  my 
personal  opinion. 

3686,  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  Poor  Law  might  operate  so  as  to 
prevent  destitution? 

I  should  say  that  out-door  relief  was  certainly  one  of  the  ways  in  which  it 
would  prevent  d(  stitution.  It  would  prevent  a  man's  home  being  broken  up,  &c. 
1  see  Mr.  Crowder  has  a  s-clieme  for  that:  The  head  of  the  family  to  be 
tested  as  a  pauper,  while  his  wife  and  family  are  supported  by,  say,  the  Charity 
Organizatioi'  Society.  This  seems  rather  a  roundabout  way  for  a  Government 
system  to  be  carried  on  ;  and  after  he  has  been  tested,  and  proved  a  pauper  by 
his  accepting  the  test,  then  he  vi  ould  be  allowed  out-door  relief. 

36^^ 7.  I  have  gatheied,  from  a  very  interesting  article  which  you  have 
publislied  on  "  Distress  in  London,"  that  one  cf  the  remedies  which  you  sug- 
gest is  an  extension  of  the  powers  to  grant  out-door  relief? 

Yes,  in  the  present  emergency. 

36^8.  Would  you  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  that  extension  of  the 
powers  to  grant  out-door  relief,  in  your  opinion,  should  be.  Perhaps  I  may 
assist  you  if  I  suggest  that  the  power  to  grant  out-door  relief  is  not  subject  in 
Londun,  which  is  not  under  the  Prohibitoiy  Order,  to  any  very  extensive 
restriction,  and,  therefore,  I  am  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
the  extension  of  powers  to  grant  out-door  relief? 

The  words  which  I  used  in  my  article  were  :  "  An  extension  of  the  out-door 
relief  system  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity  in  face  of  the  present  emergency." 

3689.  I  took  it  from  page  153  of  your  article  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review," 
for  January  last  : 

Yes,  I  do  mention  there  "  extension  of  powers  to  grant  out-door  relief." 

3690.  I  wanted  to  know  what  extension  of  powers  you  wished  for  ;  possibly 
you  merely  mean  the  extension  of  the  practice? 

For  instance,  Mr.  Ritchie  himself  issued  at  the  beginning,  of  last  year, 
as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  not  an  order,  but  a  sort  of  letter,  advising  the 
extension  of  out-door  relief ;  I  am  only  giving  it  from  memory. 

3691.  Not  pressing  that  point  at  present.  I  understand  that,  putting  aside 
the  question  of  the  exact  powers  which  exist,  for  granting  out-door  relief,  you 
are  in  favour  of  more  extensively  exercising  the  powers  which  do  exist? 

Certainly,  in  the  present  emergency. 

3692.  Would  you  be  of  opinion  that  it  should  only  be  when,  in  the  winter,  or 
for  any  other  special  reason,  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  out  of  employment, 
that  this  out-door  relief  should  be  given  more  extensively,  or  do  you  mean 
generally  at  all  times  ? 

Only  in  the  case  of  emergency.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  add  this,  my  idea  is, 
that  there  is  an  emergency  existing,  or  there  was  in  the  winter  time;  that  there  will 
be  another  emergency  existing  at  the  beginning  of  next  winter,  even  a  stronger 
emergency  ;  and  that,  until  something  is  done  in  other  directions,  I  should  say 

that 
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that  the  extension  of  out-door  relief  would  be  a  good  thing  and  not  a  bad 
one. 

3693.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  such 
emergencies  ? 

For  a  permanent  remedy,  do  you  mean  ? 

3694.  You  said,  until  something  else  was  devised  ;  th^n  I  asked  you  what  do 
you  consider  would  be  the  best  mode,  or  a  better  mode,  of  dealing  with  such 
emergencies  ? 

As  regards  dealing  with  the  distress  that  exists  ? 

3695.  Yes? 

As  far  as  I  can  understand,  there  are  two  principal  ways.  One  is  emigra- 
tion, and  then  for  another,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  try  an 
experiment  in  England  of  such  a  kind  as  has  been  carried  out  in  Holland,  of 
which,  of  course,  your  Lordsliips  have  had  information  from  Mr  Mills  and 
others. 

3696.  By  the  establishment,  as  in  Holland,  of  industrial  villages  ? 
Industrial  villages,  or  rather  pauper  farms. 

3697.  I  observe  that  you  mention  in  your  article  two  remedies  of  that  kind  ; 
"  pauper  farms  as  in  Holland,"  and  industrial  villages  ; "  do  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  two  ? 

Decidedly.  I  think  myself  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  public  boldly 
faced  the  present  state  of  distress,  and  if  they  did  their  best  to  turn  industries 
from  the  towns  uilo  the  country,  I  do  not  think  this  should  be  done  by  the 
Government.  That  is  what  I  should  mean  by  industrial  villages  ;  but  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  paupers  or  the  poor  in  any  way  ;  it  would 
be  simply  that  watchmakers,  say,  the  men  who  work  at  the  very  small  bits 
of  machinery  inside  a  watch,  should  be  doing  their  work  out  of  London 
instead  of  in  London. 

3(198.  But  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  industrial  villages,  you 
would  prefer  that  it  should  be  done  by  means  of  charitable  assistance 
Certainly. 

3'^i99.  And  not  through  the  instrumentaliiy  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
I  think  a  public  company  might  easily  manage  it. 

3700.  But  by  "pauper  farms,"  you  mean  farms  that  would  be  established 
under  the  Poor  Law  ? 

,  Yes,  under  the  Poor  Law,  or  by  Government. 

3701.  Would  you  explain  how  you  think  that  should  be  worked;  should  the 
farms  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  the  rates,  or  by  the  Government  out  of  the 
taxes  ? 

If  I  were  omnipotent,  1  should  prefer  the  experiment  being  tried  first,  not 
by  the  Government,  because  1  think  th.it  it  should  first  be  proved  a  success 
before  the  Government  undertake  it;  but  I  do  not  see  much  chance  of  per- 
suading the  pubhc  to  try  the  experiment,  and  therefore  I  should  like  the 
Government  to  try  it.  Of  course  it  would  inive  to  lie  paid  for  like  anything 
else  that  is  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

3702.  And  from  what  parts  of  the  country  would  you  select  paupers; 
London  alone,  or  every  part ;  and  to  what  extent  would  the  experiment  be  . 
carried  1 

For  the  experiment  I  should  be  very  much  inchned  to  take  a  certain  number 
from  several  poor  bouses 

3703.  Would  you  take  them  from  the  poor  houses  in  populous  towns  ? 
Certainly;  and  I  bhould,  at  the  same  time,  take  some  from  the  country.  I 

should  like  to  prove  the  difference  of  the  working-power  of  the  two. 
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3704,  Some  you  would  take  from  the  country  and  some  you  would  take  from 
the  towns  ? 

If  I  were  going  to  try  an  experiment. 

3705,  And  then  you  would  purcliase  the  farm  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? 

Yes. 

3706,  And  place  the  paupers  upon  the  farm  ? 
Yes. 

3707  And  what  would  you  consider  to  be  a  successful  result  ;  what  would  he 
the  result  which  you  would  regard  as  successful  from  the  establishment  of  such 
a  farm. 

I  should  consider  it  a  successful  result  if,  by  the  returns  that  were  received 
of  expenses  per  head,  the  country  were  saved  a  little  money ;  I  should  consider 
that  a  success. 

370«.  What  you  would  look  forward  to  would  be  that  tlie  paupers  should  be 
maintained  at  less  expense  upon  these  farms  than  they  would  have  been  main- 
tained otherwise  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  relief  ? 

Certainly  ;  because  in  the  meantime  they  would  have  gained  so  enormously 
in  the  way  of  having  learned  to  work,  and  having  been  removed  away  from 
the  surroundings  in  which  they  would  otherwise  live. 

3709.  Then,  supposing  the  result  was  as  successful  as  you  could  wish,  would 
you  pursue  that  plan  by  buying  more  farms  ? 

Yes,  most  certainly. 

3710.  And  would  you  ultimately  look  forward  to  having  a  sufficient  number 
of  farms  to  place  upon  them  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  pauper  population  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  so  long  as  it  was  worked  together  with  emi;> ration. 

3711.  How  would  that  emigration  be  worked  ;  who  would  be  selected  for 
emigration  r 

Those  who  desired  to  go.  As  far  a?  emigration  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  necessity  at  the  present  moment  is  that  men  should  ascertain 
really  where  they  can  go,  and  where  tiiey  would  be  able  to  find  immediate 
work. 

3712.  But  would  there  not  be  this  probably  fatal  objection  to  the  emigra- 
tion plan,  namely,  that  there  would  be  no  colony  which  would  consent  to  receive 
these  paupers;  we  know  that  the  United  States  would  not  ;  and,  probably,  no 
British  colony  would  receive  them  ? 

But  you  need  not  emigrate  the  present  paupers  ;  vou  might  emigrate  a  good 
many  who  are  just  on  the  brink. 

37  '.3-  We  were  upon  the  question  of  the  men  employed  upon  these  farms ;  I 
was  not  speaking  of  the  general  population  ;  and  you  said  that  in  order  to  obtain 
complete  success  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  emigration  in  conjunction  with 
the  working  of  the  farms  ? 

Yes. 

3714.  Which,  I  understand,  mean  that  such  as  were  willing  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  authorities,  fit  to  go,  should  be  assisted  to  leave  the  country  ? 

]  did  not  mean  the  emigration  of  paupers  at  the  present  moment. 

3715.  Then  there  would  be  no  emigration  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
pauper  farms  ? 

The  reason  I  said  "  in  conjunction"  was  because  my  idea  would  be  that  as 
you  took  the  paupers  out  of  the  workhouses,  you  would  he  preventing  by 
emigration  others  coming  into  the  \vorkhouses,  or  becoming  paupers  ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  used  the  words  "  in  conjunction." 

3716.  Then  would  you  establish  a  general  system  of  emigration  at  the  expense 
of  the  State? 

Certainly. 

3717.  Even 
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3717.  Even  that,  I  suppose  you  are  aware,  would  probably  meet  with -very 
considerable  opposition  in  most  of  our  colonies  ? 

Very  strong  opposition,  I  imagine  ;  but  it  would  depend  entirely  how  it  was 
done.  I  know  how  it  was  done  in  Ireland  when  the  system  was  tried  there, 
and  I  think  the  reason  why  it  failed  was  because  they  sent  out  from  Ireland 
just  the  class  of  men  whom  the  colonists  object  to  receive. 

3718.  But  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  in  many  of  the  colonies  it  is  not  only 
the  class  of  men  who  are  objected  to,  but  any  wholesale  sending  out  of  men 
at  all  ? 

In  some  colonies. 

3719.  Inmost  colonies? 

I  think  we  should  find  that  if  there  were  a  proper  system  of  emigration 
adopted,  the  majority  of  the  colonies  would  not  object  to  emigration. 

3720.  Would  you  contemplate  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  reception 
of  these  emigrants  on  the  other  side  being  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment here 

Certainly. 

3721.  Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  as  to  the  possibility  of  recovering 
that  expense  to  any  extent  from  the  emigrants  ? 

I  imagine  that  the  return  would  cover  the  expense  ultimately;  a  scheme  could 
be  devised  whereby  you  could  be  repaid  by  the  emigrants. 

3722.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  "the  return*'  in  your 
answer  ? 

That  the  emigrants  who  were  sent  out  would  return  the  money  by  degrees  ; 
instead  of  paying  their  rent  there,  they  would  be,  as  it  were,  returning  their 
rent,  or  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  year,  to  the  Government  here,  in  return  for 
the  money  advanced. 

3723.  They  would  be  put  under  the  obligation  of  paying  so  much  per  year 
to  the  Government  at  home,  you  mean? 

Exactly,  until  they  had  repaid  the  money  advanced. 

3724.  Do  you  think  such  a  rent  would  be  eas\'  to  collect  ? 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  imagine  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  collecting  it. 

3725.  Now,  these  farms  which  you  would  establish,  which  would  grow  agri- 
cultural produce,  would,  of  course,  compete  with  the  existing  farmers  and 
agricultural  labourers  ? 

Yes. 

3726.  Would  it  not  cause  a  very  great  jealousy  on  the  part  of  that  class,  if 
farms  were  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  State  to  produce  agricultural 
produce,  to  compete  with  that  which  they  themselves  produced  ? 

I  daresay  it  might  be  considered  so  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have 
that  effect,  any  more  than  the  prisoners  being  employed  in  making  mats  or  any- 
thing else  which  is  sold  outside  the  prison. 

3727.  You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  there  have  been  great  complaints 
of  that? 

Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  it ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  much  force  in  the 
complaint. 

3728.  Returning  to  the  poor  in  London,  are  you  in  favour  of  relief  works 
being  established  to  meet  temporary  distress  ? 

For  an  emergency,  ce  rtainly. 

3729.  And  if  such  relief  works  were  to  be  established  every  year,  would  it 
not  he  apt  to  attract  people  from  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  employ- 
ment in  London  r 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  start  relief  works  in  London, 
and  not  start  relief  works  outside  London.  That  ought  to  be  done.  This  was 
stated  at  the  deputation  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  1  have  always  said  that'  it 
would  never  do  to  start  relief  works  in  London,  unkss  you  have  some  system 
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of  relief  works  outside  London,  to  prevent  the  coming  in  of  persons  from  the 
country  into  London.  But  I  should  like  to  say  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
I  should  look  upon  that  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  very  grave 
emergency. 

3730.  But  you  by  no  means  regard  that  as  a  satisfactorj  or  permanent  remedy 
or  distress  ? 

On  the  contrary,  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  decidedly  bad  remedy,  except  that 
we  have  got  now  into  such  a  state  that  I  do  not  see  any  way  of  m.eeting  it 
temporarily  except  by  relief  works  of  some  kind  carried  out  in  the  safest 
possible  manner.  • 

3731.  When  you  say  that  we  have  got  into  such  a  state,  do  you  mean  that 
you  think  the  distress  seriously  and  widely  extended  ;.s  compared  with  former 
periods  ?  ' 

I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  danger  at  the  present  moment  to  the  country; 
and  I  fi  el  (and  this,  I  think,  is  the  point  really  at  which  I  should  differ  from 
some  others  who  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject)  that  it  is  not 
actually  those  who  are  called,  or  who  have  been  hitherto  called,  the  unem- 
ployed, from  whom  the  danger  would  come  ;  when  I  talk  about  danger  I  mean 
the  discontent  that  is  about  the  country  ;  I  believe,  that  in  London  there  are 
a  large  mass  of  men  who  are  just  on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  just  hovering  on 
the  brink  of  it,  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  at  any  given  moment,  owing 
to  increased  distress,  owing  to  somethinii  tiiat  might  happen  very  easily  in  any 
country,  they  might  fall  over  into  tl)e  abyss;  and  I  do  not  chink  we  have  suffi- 
cient machinery  at  work  to  nieet  that.  1  think  our  Poor  Law  system  would 
break  down  because  of  the  huge  numbers  of  those  who  have  suffered  hitherto 
4md  who  have  not  spoken,  the  honest  and  industrious,  the  people  who  would  not 
go  to  meetings,  who  would  not  clamour  in  any  way,  and  who  are  suffering 
quietly;  and  I  think  that  if  anything  is  done,  it  is  for  those  that  we  should  if 
possible  act,  or  pass  laws,  or  take  steps  to  prevent  their  rain. 

3732.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  more  people  now  than  there  were,  say 
20  years  ago,  hovering  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  ? 

1  should  say  many,  many  more ;  but  of  course  that  is  an  opinion.  .  It  is 
only  by  visiting  people  and  by  seeing  people  in  their  homes  in  London  that 
that  Crin  be  ascertained  ;  and  I  think  that  that  would  be  fully  borne  out  by 
l?oard  School  visitors,  who  are  much  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 

3733.  But  how  do  you  reconcile  the  statement  that  there  is  more  poverty  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  pauperism  has  considerably 
decreased  in  the  last  20  years  ? 

1  he  number  of  those  who  have  received  relief,  you  mean  ? 

3734.  By  "  pauperism,"  I  mean  all  persons  receiving  relief  in  any  form  in 
England  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  that  question  it  would  be  against  all  evidence  I 
have,  as  regards  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  London. 

3735.  You  may  take  it  as  a  fact  from  me,  from  the  Local  Government  reports, 
that  the  statistics  of  pauperism  taken  for  the  last  twenty  years  show  a  very  con- 
siderable diminution  in  pauperism;  that  is  a  fact  wliich  cannot  be  denied. 
Then  I  ask  how  you  reconcile  that  with  your  opinion  that  there  is  more 
poverty  r 

If  that  is  a  fact  taking  the  whole  of  England,  I  should  say  that  in  London  it 
cannot  be  the  fact,  or  else  we  should  not  get  the  metropolitan  returns  that 
we  do. 

3736.  I  said  "  England,"  you  will  observe  in  my  question  ? 

I  imagine  that  a  great  many  of  those  who,  twenty  years  ago,  were  paupers  ia 
the  country,  now  find  their  way  to  the  big  towns, and  particularly  London;  and 
I  believe  myself  that  pauperism  has  increased  very  largely  in  London,  judging 
by  all  the  returns  I  have  seen. 

3737.  Supposing 
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3737-  Supposing  that  we  confine  ourselves  then  to  London,  in  which  un- 
doubtedly (I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  during  the  last  two  or  three  3'ears ;  I 
think  two  or  three  at  the  most),  there  has  been  an  increase  somewhat  in 
pauperism;  do  yon  think  tliat  an  increase  which  is  measured,  I  think,  by  the 
increase  from  about  87,000  up  to  100,000  per  week,  or  something  like  those 
figures,  in  such  a  population  as  that  of  London,  and  a  gr^nving  population,  re- 
presents any  considerable  increase  of  poverty ;  taking  into  account  the  large 
increase  yearly  of  the  population  of  London,  do  you  think  that  can  be  .-aid  to 
represent  any  considerable  increase  of  pauperism  ? 

I  know  quite  well  by  the  statistics  that  have  been  published,  that  wealth  is 
more  distributed  over  the  country,  and  of  course  that  must  be  admitted  as  a 
fact ;  but  I  should  say,  according  to  tlie  figures  that  are  published  weekly 
in  London,  there  is  a  gradual  increase,  a  large  increase,  of  pauperism  in  London, 
at  all  events  of  those  who  receive  relief  in  i^ondon ;  and  that  points  to  the  fact 
that  as  pauperism  is  increasing  largely,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  wealth  is  more 
distributed. 

3738.  We  may  fully  admit  that  there  is  some  increase  of  pauperism  in 
London,  because  the  figures  show  that;  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  pauperism  in  the  country,  because  the  figures  show  the  direct  con- 
trary.   Of  course  my  question  relates  entirely  to  pauperism,  not  to  jjoverty  ? 

I  quite  understand  that,  the  question  of  relief. 

3739.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way.  I  suppose  you  woidd  not  deny  that  a  diminu- 
tion of  pauperism  must  be  considered,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  diminution  of  poverty  ? 

It  is  so,  to  some  extent. 

3740.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley7\  Referring  to  the  evidence  of  Sir  Hugh 
Owen,  the  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  put  to  him 
this  Question  at  No.  26,  "  What  was  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  each  1 ,000 
of  the  population  in  the  Metropolis  in  the  last  week  of  January  in  the  present 
year  ?  "  and  he  said,  "25-9."  "  What  was  it  in  1880?  ^A.)  267.  (Q.)  And 
in  18/0?    (.4.)  52-3  per  1,000." 

I  was  quite  well  aware  that  the  proportion  to  the  thousand  has  not  increased, 
which  is  the  point  of  that. 

3741.  I  will  give  you  the  gross  increase  for  the  last  tv^o  years.  This  is  at 
Question  No.  20,  "  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  total  pauperism  of  the 
Metropolis  in  the  last  week  for  which  returns  are  available?  (^4.)  The  last 
return  is  for  the  second  week  of  the  present  month  (April).  The  return  gives 
the  total  number  of  paupers,  exclusive  of  lunatics  in  asylums,  and  vagrants. 
The  total  number  was  105,829  ;  of  these,  59,341  were  indoor  paupers,  and 
46,488  outdoor  paupers.  (Q).  What  was  the  number  for  the  corresponding 
weeks  in  the  three  preceding  years?  (^).  In  1887,  the  total  number  vfas 
98,763  ;  in  1886,  it  was  97,077  ;  and  in  1885,  it  was  90,010." 

The  point,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  that  at  the  present  moment,  although  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  receiving  relief,  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population  they  are  less  than  they  were. 

3742.  The  gross  increase  that  can  be  found  is  only  from  90,000  in  1885,  to 
105,000  in  the  present  year? 

Which,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  less  than  it  was  ;  is  that  so  ? 

3743.  The  proportion  to  the  population  which  I  gave  you  was  for  18/0,  when 
it  was  52'3  per  1,000,  and  the  present  year,  when  it  was  25*9  per  1,000,  less 
than  half.  The  gross  increase,  you  may  take  it  from  me,  the  increase  in  the 
total  numbers,  has  only  occurred  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  Before  that 
time  there  was  a  continuous  diminution  ;  during  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  an  increase ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  that  is  from  90,000  in 
1882  to  105,000  at  the  present  time  ? 

I  should  like  to  ask  one  question,  and  that  is  :  Has  the  increase  been  rapid 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  or  has  it  been  about  the  same  each  year  after 
90,000  ?    What  is  the  increase  in  each  of  the  last  few  years  ? 

(70.)  3  F  3744.  Ninety- 
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3744.  Ninety-seven  thousand  in  1886,  increa-ing  to  98,000  in  1887,  and  to 
105,000  in  1888;  and  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  tl;e  spring  of  this  year  was 
exceptionally  prolonged  ;  adveise  to  people  getting  work  ? 

But  I  tliink  it  will  not  be  a  question  of  prolongation  of  sprino  next  year  ;  we 
shall  find  that  the  numbers  will  go  on  increasing  rapidly.  That  is  the  point 
thai  I  should  iike  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ;  that  is  the  point  that  1  wish 
to  bring  before-  the  pubhc,  ii  I  can  ;  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  its  being  a 
gradually  increasinji;  thing,  but  of  its  increasingly  enormously  each  year.  I 
think  we  shall  have  a  much  worse  winter  in  that  respect  next  year  than  last, 
and  the  next  one  worse  again.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of  a  few  thousands,  as 
it  was  when  it  rose  from  98,000  to  105,000,  but  next  year  it  will  be,  in  all 
prubabibty,  an  increase  of  10,000  or  15,000,  and  the  next  year  it  will  be  14,000, 
15,000,  16,000,  or  17,000;  it  will  he  a  gradually  increasing  number  each  year. 
That  is  where  I  see  the  danger. 

3745.  Chairman.']  And  it  is  in  order  to  prevent  that  danger  that  you  think  it 
should  l)e  met  by  the  establishment  of  industrial  v  illages  and  pauper  farms,  and 
emigration  ? 

Those,  I  think,  are  three  things  that  certainly  ought  to  be  tried. 

3746.  Now,  your  opinion  is,  as  I  understand,  that  the  true  way  of  preventing 
pau|K'rism  is  for  the  btate  to  deal  with  those  who  are  not  yet  paupers,  but,  as 
}0u  termed  it,  hovering  on  the  verge  of  pauperism;  1  think  that  is  your 
view  .- 

Yes. 

3747.  Do  you  think  that  there  ever  will  be  a  tiuje  in  a  country  such  as  this 
when  there  will  not  be  a  very  large  number  of  persons  w  ho  might  be  described 
as  hoverin^:  on  the  verge  of  pauperism? 

I  suppose  we  shall  always  have  a  large  number  of  such  persons ;  but 
if  we  have  a  better  system  of  emigration,  there  wjll  be  other  factors  to  consider. 
The  huge  difficulty  at  the  present  moment  is  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  a 
populaiion  that  increases  much  too  rapidly.  That  is  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

3748.  Puttinii  aside  emigration  for  a  m"nnent,  do  you  think  that  the  State 
could  permanently  undertake  to  provide  work  lor  all  persons  who  might  be 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  pauperism  ;  that  is  to  say,  poor,  but  not  so  poor  that 
thev  would  apply  for  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  ? 

1  think  it  would  be  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  that  those  who  are 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  pauperism  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  paupers  if 
the  State  can  do  anything  to  pievent  it. 

3749.  ]  suppose  we  should  all  agree  that  it  would  be  enormously  to  the 
advantage  of  the  State  and  everybody,  il  the  poor  could  be  prevented  from 
being  poor  ;  but  the  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this  :  whether  you  tl.ink  it  would 
be  a  safe  policy  for  the  Slate  to  undertake  to  find  work  for  all  those  persons 
who  are  in  the  position  in  which  you  said  a  great  many  now  are,  and  in  which 
you  admit  a  great  many  aluays  will  be? 

1  am  [)erfectly  certait)  of  this,  that  as  long  as  England  lasts,  not  a  single  one 
of  those  who  are  even  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  would  like  to  enter  into  what 
would  be  considered  a  pauper  colony,  or,  as  it  might  r>e  called,  a  State  farm.  It 
would  have  attac  bed  to  it  such  regulations  that  the  life  in  it  would  not  be  so  very 
pleasant,  as  to  attract  everybody  into  it,  only  those  who  would  prefer  doing 
that  to  entering  what  at  the  present  moment  we  ofler  them,  the  poor-house. 
Mine  is  an  alternative  to  the  poor-house. 

3750.  And  what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  advantages  of  the  alternative 
to  the  people  themselves,  or  to  the  State  ? 

I  consider  that  each  individual  who  once  finds  his  way  into  the  poor-house 
is  lost  altogether  as  being  a  useful  member  of  the  State.  I  imagine  that  if  they 
were  placed  in  a  position  where  they  could  work,  work  honestly,  and  with 
good  surroundings,  they  would  no  longer  be  useless,  and,  perhaps,  worse  than 
useless  members  of  the  State 

3751.  What 
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3751.  What  would  be  the  difference,  as  far  as  being-  a  pauper  was  conci-rned 
between  a  man  who  was  working  on  a  farm  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  a 
man  who  was  in  a  poor-house  at  tiie  expense  of  the  State  ;  would  he  not  be  a 
pauper  in  the  first  case  just  as  much  as  the  second  ? 

A  man  is  a  pauper  who  receives  any  charity  of  any  kind.  A.  man  who 
receives  any  charity  from  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  from  his  clergy- 
man, becomes,  to  my  mind,  at  once  a  pauper. 

3752.  But  is  ther(^  not  a  great  difference  between  the  receipt  of  private 
charity  and  the  receipt  of  public  money  in  regard  to  the  degradation  in- 
volved ? 

Very  little  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  receives  it. 

3753.  You  are  aware  that  a  great  many  people  are  not  of  that  opinion,  but 
that  they  think  that  whereas  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  degradation  in 
leceiving  public  money,  there  is  none  in  leceiviug  private  charity? 

As  regards  the  recipients,  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  opinion  that  there  is  that 
difference  in  the  amount  of  degradation  :  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who 
give  the  money. 

3754.  You  consider  that  the  recipients  think  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  receives  money  from  the  State  and  the  man  who 
receives  money  from  a  private  individual  ? 

As  long  as  he  got  it,  I  do  not  think  the  recipient  would  mind  where  it  came 
from. 

37  55.  If  that  be  so,  would  not  that  rather  make  the  case  worse.  It  is  clear 
that  all  the  recipients  of  public  bounty  in  State  farms  would  regard  themselves  as 
being  in  the  position  of  paupers  ? 

I  think  they  would  to  a  certain  extent ;  !)ut  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  workhouse  certainly  has  upon  them.  I  know  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  that  one  utility  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  reason  why  it  is 
supported  so  strongly  by  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Crowder,  is  that  it  keeps  people 
away  altogether,  and  saves  the  rates  ;  that,  in  fact,  although  they  may  be  011 
the  verge  of  starvation,  they  will  go  and  bori'ow  from  thei;-  friends,  or  they  will 
go  to  their  relations  and  try  and  get  something  out  of  them  instead  of  coming  to 
the  guardians. 

3756.  Bnt  is  there  not  also  this  probable  result,  that  they  will  make  much 
greater  exertions  to  support  themselves  by  honest  labour  ? 

I  think  there  are  many  thousands  who  are  only  too  anxious  for  labour 
who  cannot  get  it.    They  have  to  go  somewhere  to  get  means  to  live. 

37,57.  I  suppose  if  your  plan  was  adopted,  one  of  two  things  would  happen  ; 
either  there  would  be  persons  who  would  accept  relief  in  that  form  who  would 
not  have  accepted  it  under  the  present  system,  or  there  would  not  be  anyone 
who  would  not  have  accepted  it  under  both  systems-  Now,  if  it  were  the  case 
that  there  was  no  one  who  would  accept  it  under  your  form  who  would  not 
jjave  accepted  it  now,  then  of  course  this  would  not  supply  a  remedy ;  but 
supposing  there  aie  many  who  would  accept  employment  from  the  State  in  tiie 
form  in  which  you  would  offer  it,  who  would  not  now  accept  relief  from  the 
rates  under  the  present  system,  would  not  the  result  of  your  system  be  largely 
to  extend  the  pauperisation  of  the  population  r 

Taking  what  is  understood  now  by  the  pauperisation  of  the  population,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  extend  it 

3758.  But  if  there  were  more  persons  who  received  State  rehef  (and  you  said 
before  that  they  would  regard  themselves  as  paupers)  that  must  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  paupers  ? 

For  the  time  being,  it  would,  certainly. 


3759.  And  do  yon  think  that  any  gain  which  you  could  obtain  from  your 
(70.)  3  F  2  system 
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system  would  be  a  sufficient  set-ofF  against  the  fact  that  it  would  lend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  public  charity  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  preferable  system  to  the  present  one.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  perfect  one  ;  but  the  difficulty  would  be  to  devise  any  manner 
of  dealing-  perfectly  with  a  large  number  of  paupers,  and  people  who  are  verging 
on  pauperism. 

3760-  But  if  the  present  system  deters  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from 
applying  to  public  charity,  who,  notwithstanding,  do  not  starve,  is  not  that  a 
preferable  system  to  one  which,  by  offering  more  extensive  public  charity,  adds 
largely  to  the  number  of  paupers  ? 

I  think  the  gist  of  that  question  is  that  people  would  be  attracted  to  ask  fur 
charity,  whereas  now  they  are  deterred. 

3761.  Yes? 

I  do  not  think  they  would  be  attracted  to  ask  for  charity. 

3762.  But  then  if  they  were  not  attracted,  how  would  it  provide  for  any 
persons  who  are  not  now  provided  for  ? 

Of  course  it  comes  to  the  question  of  attracting  people  who  deserve  to  be 
helped,  or  attracting  people  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  helped.  One  would  have 
to  divide  those  who  are  helped  into  the  two  classes  into  which  I  divide  them  in 
my  article,  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving. 

3763.  Therefore,  probably,  you  won  Id  think  that  theve  would  be  a 
distinct  advantage  in  employing  the  more  deserving  poor  in  the  way  that  you 
suggest  ? 

Certainly,  to  prevent  them  joining  the  body  of  the  undeserving  poor;  that 
;vould  be  my  idea. 

3764.  Have  you  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 
No. 

3765.  Lord  JBalfoiir  of  Biirlej/.l  Is  that  the  circular  from  Mr.  Ritchie  (hand- 
ing a  circular  to  the  Witness)  to  which  you  alluded  ? 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Ritchie's ;  but  I  think  there  is  another. 

3766.  The  date  of  this  circular  is  "  Local  Government  Board,  Whitehall, 
11th  January  1887,"  signed  by  Mr,  Ritchie,  and  sent  to  the  clerk  of  each  vestry 
and  district  board ;  you  say  that  is  not  the  circular  ? 

I  was  quoting  from  memory  when  I  spoke  about  it.  I  know  abont  this  one 
of  Mr.  Ritchie's  ;  I  was  quoting  another  of  Mr.  Ritchie's.  1  still  imagine 
(I  may  be  wrong)  that  there  was  some  direction  to  the  guardians  as  regards 
out-door  relief,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything,  about  that  in  the  circular 
you  have  shown  me. 

3767.  There  is  nothing  about  out-door  relief  in  this  circular? 
1  think  there  is,  in  another  circular. 

3768.  I  have  communicated  with  the  Local  Government  Board  since  the 
statement  was  made  by  you  in  evidence,  and  this  is  the  only  circular  issued  by 
Mr.  Ritchie  since  the  early  part  of  last  year.  Are  you  thinking  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "Whitechapel  Regulation  Order,  which  was  to  this  effect,  that  the 
guardians  might  take  the  head  of  a  family  into  the  workhouse  and  give  relief 
to  the  woman  and  children,  so  as  to  prevent  the  home  being  broken  up,  allowing 
the  man  out  of  the  workhouse  on  one  or  two  specified  daj^s  in  the  week  to  look 
for  work  ;  is  that  the  circular  that  you  were  thinking  of? 

That  is  the  one  ;  it  was  to  the  Whitechapel  Board,  and  it  was  considered  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  written  about  in  the  Press,  as  applying  to  other  parts  of 
London  as  well  as  to  "Whitechapel.    That  was  the  one  I  was  referring  to. 

3769.  The  effect  of  that  Order  was,  of  course,  to  endeavour  to  restrict  out- 
door relief  rather  than  to  extend  it ;  in  this  way,  that  it  gave  in-door  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  man,  but,  if  the  family  were  a  deserving  one,  gave  the  guardians 
the  power  of  avoiding  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  which  is  so  much  dreaded. 

Yes. 


3770.  Have 
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3770.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  policy  of  that  Order? 
I  think  it  was  excellent. 

3771.  Did  i  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  in  the  course  of  your  examination, 
that  an  extension  of  out-door  relief  would  prevent  destitution  ? 

I  think  in  a  great  many  cases  it  would  ? 

3772.  How  do  you  think  that  would  arise  ? 

Perhaps  I  am  misunderstanding  the  question.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  on  tlie 
face  of  it  a  fact,  that  if  you  give  money  for  out-door  relief,  the  people  who 
receive  it  will  be  less  destitute  than  they  were  before. 

3773.  Only  if  the  relief  is  adequate  to  their  necessities  ? 

1  am  afraid  that  1  should  say  that  if  they  received  even  half  they  needed,  they 
would  be  less  destitute  than  they  were. 

3774.  Is  that  a  policy  which  you  advocate? 

1  think  ill  all  questions  of  relief  it  has  to  be  very  well  done,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  t!ie  guardians  have  fulfilled  their  duties  well,  as  regards  giving 
out-door  relief ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  see  tiiat,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  are  attempts  being  made  by  some  hoards  of  guardians  to  cut  down  the 
out-door  relief,  and  if  that  is  to  be  done  by  one  set  of  guardians,  I  think,  as  I 
stated  in  mv  article  here,  it  ought  to  be  done  by  all,  because  there  ought  to  be 
uniformity  in  the  manner  in  which  they  act;  because  if  one  set  of  guardians 
in  O'le  district  of  London  cuts  down  all  their  out-door  relief,  it  might  happen 
easily  that  those  who  do  not  receive  the  relief  there  will  go  into  the  district  next 
door  (they  are  all  weekly  tenants),  where,  perhaps,  they  will  receive  out -door 
relief  from  the  guardians  who  are  still  giving  it. 

3775.  For  some  years  the  guardians  of  Whitechapel,  St.  George's,  and< 
Stepney  have  adopted  the  policy  which  you  have  mentioned? 

Yes." 

3776.  Are  you  able  to  say  that  that  has  resuUed  in  the  way  you  are  afraid  of? 
I  am  not  able  to  say  that. 

3777.  If  it  did  so,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed,  because  the  unions  on 

whom  the  extra  demand  was  made  would  soon  take  means  to  remedy  it,  and 
call  public  attention  to  it,  would  they  not? 

I  should  think  one  would  be  able  to  find  tliat  (*ut  easily  from  the  boards  of 
guardians  adjacent  ;  they  would  be  able  to  answer  that  question. 

377S.  If  the  boards  of  guardians  supposed  so  to  be  affected  iiavc  made  no 
such  recounnei.dations,  it  would  be  fair,  would  ir.  not,  to  assume  that  tliey  have 
not  found  the  evils  arising  u  hich  you  anticipate  ? 

Certainl}^,  that  would  be  fair. 

3779-  Chairman.']  But  you  are  aware  that  if  these  persons  were  to  remove 
into  another  union,  until  they  had  obtained  settlement  by  a  year's  residence 
without  relief,  they  would  be  simply  l  emovable  back  into  the  place  of  their 
settlement,  and  therefore  they  would  not  come  upon  the  rates  for  any  time  in 
another  union. 

But  do  you  mean  thai  if  a  man  is  found  starving  iu  London  in  one  union,  and 
he  has  not  been  resident  there,  that  he  would  l)e  sent  back  to  the  union  where 
he  had  been  resident  ? 

3780,  Certainly? 

I  have  not  had  any  experienc;;  of  the  working  of  that  law,  and  I  do  not  know 
myself  how  it  could  be  carried  out. 

37S1.  Lord  Balfour  of  l^urley.']  Have  you  studied  the  results  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  relief  in  Whitechapel",  for  example,  in  the  last  20  years? 
I  saw  their  returns. 

3782.  Vv'hathave  you  to  say  upon  them;  they  show  a  remarkable  diminution 
of  pauperism,  do  tln^y  not  ? 

If  you  mean  the  numbers  of  the  people  who  have  received  relief,  yes,  deci- 
(70.)  3F3  dedly; 
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dedly;  but  I  think  it  is  the  s;une  Whitechai)el  Board  of  Guardians,  is  it  not, 
who  discussed  the  question  of  pauper  farms  (to  call  them  by  the  name  they 
have  been  generally  known  by). 

3783.  I  think  the  fact  is  this,  that  Mr.  Harnett  brought  the  matter  before 
them,  and  they  may  have  discussed  them,  but  they  have  not  taken  any  action 
upon  them  ? 

No,  they  have  taken  no  action  ;  nobody  has  taken  any  action. 

3784.  You,  I  suppose,  admit,  that  the  poHcy  which  the  Whitechapel  Board 
has  adopted  during-  the  last  20  years  has  had  very  remarkable  results  in  the 
diminution  of  pauperism  in  their  district? 

Certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

3785.  It  Would  be  fair,  would  it  not,  to  assume,  without  pressing  it  too  hard, 
that,  if  other  boards  of  guardians  had  adopted  the  same  policy,  they  might  have 
reached  appreciably  near  the  same  results  ? 

I  certainly  think  that  the  pohcy  adopted  by  one  set  of  guardians  ought  to 
be  the  policy  adopted  by  all  the  others  ;  because  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  one 
can  really  arrive  at  what  the  result  is. 

3786.  But  so  long  as  the  boards  of  guardians  are  as  free  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  acting  under  somewhat  elastic  orders,  it  is  not  possible  to 
secure  a  greater  amount  of  uniformity  than  there  is  at  the  present  moment, 
is  it.  Do  you  advocate  a  diminution  in  the  freedom  allowed  to  boards  of 
guardians  ? 

I  certainly  think  it  would  be  better  that  any  plan  that  was  considered  a  good 
plan  for  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  adopted  uniformly,  instead  of 
only  by  one  or  t"«\  o  boards  of  guardians,  I  know  m)  self  from  all  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  harm  that  was  done  by  some  boards  adopting  the  labour  yards. 
The  scale  of  pa\  was  ditiferent,  the  test  was  different,  and  I  think  it  worked  harm 
in  London. 

3787.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  compelling  all  boards  of  guardians  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in -the- East,  and  Stepney? 

Not  before  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  that  policy  was  the  best. 

3788.  Would  you  recommend  that  these  i)oards  should  be  refused  permission 
to  carry  out  the  policy  which  they  have  done  so  well? 

Not  at  all. 

3789.  Then  how  are  you  going  to  secure  the  greater  amount  of  uniformity 
\vhich  you  aim  at  ? 

I  should  first  of  all  discover  what  is  the  best  policy;  and,  speakinir  only  my 
own  personal  opinion,  I  am  not  quite  certain  yet  that  the  policy  that  they  have 
pursued  is  the  best.  It  has  been  the  best  for  their  own  union  ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  the  best  for  the  whole  of  London. 

3790.  Whom  has  it  injured  r 

That  is  just  it ;  that  is  the  question  that  would  have  to  be  decided. 

3791.  But  have  you  any  theory  upon  the  subject  of  whom  it  has  injured  ? 

T  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  if  people  who  were  receiving  help 
no  longer  received  it  in  one  place,  they  would  get  it  in  other  ways.  I  do  not 
imagine  that  all  the  people  who  received  out-door  relief  one  year  and  did  not 
receive  it  the  next,  were  able  at  once  to  become  hard-working  and  self- 
supporting  people. 

3792.  No  one  will,  I  think,  contravene  that  statement.  The  result  at  which 
the  Whitechapel  Board  of  (luardians  has  arrived  has  been  the  result  of  a  con- 
tinuous policy  for  20  years  ? 

Yes;  in  all  probability  Mr.  Barnett  has  been  before  your  Lordships,  has 
he  not  ? 

3793-  He  has  not  given  evidence.    Of  course  you  agree  that  relief  given  to 
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paupers  should  be  given  under  conditions  which  make  their  position  less 
ehgible  than  that  of  those  who  are  receiving  no  such  assistance  ? 

Yes,  certainiy.    Bv  *'pauj)er6"  you  mean  anybody  who  receives  reHef? 

3794.  Anybody  who  receives  rehef  from  the  rates? 

The  reason  why  I  asked  that  question  was  because,  upon  the  question  of  relief 
works  (about  which  1  spoke  a  short  time  auo),  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all 
advisihle  that  the  people  who  worked  should  be  paid  less  money  than  what  t'ley 
would  be  able  to  get  in  the  open  market.  1  do  not  think  that  the  relief  works 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  cheap  method. 

3795.  But  if  they  were  not  paid  less  than  in  the  open  market,,  their  position 
would  be  considerably  more  eligible,  for  they  would  be  assured  of  employment 
at  the  same  rate  as  those  who  were  working  under  ordinary  conditions  and  were 
not  assured  of  employment ;  would  not  that  be  the  result? 

It  would  be  only  those  who  were  out  of  work  who  would  receive  the  work. 

3796.  Hut,  still,  if  the  boards  of  guardians,  or  the  authoriiies  to  be  set  up, 
were  bound  to  supply  work  to  those  who  were  out  of  work,  at  the  market  rate  of 
wages,  then  anyone  who  was  out  of  work  would  be  assured  of  that  employment, 
and  might  throw  up  his  situation  at  any  mom  nt,  without  risk  to  himself? 

1  suppose  there  would  be  some  test.  For  instance,  in  all  the  relief  works 
that  have  been  carried  out,  it  is  not  everybody  who  comes  and  says,  "  I  want 
to  work  here,"  who  is  given  the  work  ;  questions  are  asked,  and  the  case  is  in- 
quired into,  and  if  he  is  found  to  be  deserving  of  work  at  that  moment,  he  is 
given  it ;  but  everybody  is  not  received  who  chooses  to  come. 

3797.  How  would  you  define  an  individual  whom  you  would  cal!  deserving 
of  work  at  the  moment  at  which  you  gave  it  to  him  ? 

First  of  all,  if  relief  works  were  started  in  one  district,  he  would  have  to  be  a 
resident  in  that  district ;  he  .must  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  district.  In  all 
questions  of  relief  1  wish  to  repeat  that  it  is  only  as  a  temporary  e-nergency  ti.at 
one  would  for  one  moment  grant  any  relief  work. 

3798.  Would  you  considei'  an  individual  deserving  who  had  been  employed 
at  40*.  a  week  in  the  summer  and  had  spent  it  all  in  what  1  may  call 
riotous  living,  without  laying  by  anything  for  the  winter  (if  his  employ- 
ment was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  only  be  employed  at  it  in  the 
summer),  and  then  had  nothing  to  live  upon  in  the  wintei'^ 

That  would  depend  entirely,  1  suppose,  upon  the  amount  he  had  recei^  ed 
during  the  summer? 

3799.  I  am  assuming  that  he  had  received  40  s.  a  week  ? 
For  how  long  ? 

3800.  Say  it  was  in  such  a  trade  as  house-painting,  which  can  only  be  carried' 
on  in  the  summer,  and  which  we  know  to  be  a  precarious  one  ;  do  you 
consider  that  a  man  engaged  in  that  work,  with  large  wages,  who  had  made 
no  provision  at  all  for  the  winter,  would  be  a  deserving  person  ? 

I  should  preler  giving  him  work  to  telling  liim  that  he  must  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

3801.  Would  you  consider  him  a  person  to  be  so  encouraged  that  he 
might  go  back  next  summer  to  high  wages  and  feel  that  he  might  spend  the 
whole  or'  what  he  got  then  witliout  fear  of  destitution  in  the  winter? 

1  should  prefer  rurming  that  lisk  rather  than  accept  the  alternative  of  his 
going  to  the  workhouse. 

3802.  Would  not  the  effect  of  your  giving  him  relief  work  be  to  encourage 
him  to  go  and  do  likewise  next  summer? 

1  think  that  would  be  preferable  to  sending  him  to  the  house  ;  if  you  sent 
him  to  the  house  what  would  happen  to  him  ? 

3803.  What  would  the  ordinary  thrifty  man  tliink  of  being  put  in  a  worse 
position  than  such  a  man  ? 

(70.)  3  F  4  I  have 
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I  have  not  advocated  that  anybody  who  is  short  of  v/ork  in  winter  should  be 
immediately  provided  witli  a  very  comfoi  table  berth  at  very  good  wages  ;  I  have 
never  advocated  anything  of  that  sort ;  what  I  did  advocate  this  last  winter 
was,  that  where  work  was  necessary,  wirere  it  had  to  be  done,  it  should  be  started 
then  in  order  that  the  work  should  be  provi'led  for  those  who  were  deserving  of 
it ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  understand  your  (juestion,  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
were  hinting,  or  that  you  understood,  that  my  idea  was,  that  anybody  wlio 
was  out  of  work  in  the  winter  should  immediately  be  given  vcrv  comfortable 
work  which  suited  him,  and  which  he  would  be  glad  to  have,  iit  full  wage^•. 
That  vvas  not  my  contention. 

3804.  I  understood  you,  certainly,  to  say  that  the  work  which  was  to  be  f^iven 
was  to  be  at  the  market  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes,  but  if  a  house  painter  had  been  receiving  2 /.  a  week,  and,  was  (.)ffered 
to  break  up  a  road  in  the  winter  in  order  to  give  him  employment,  as  was  done 
in  Chelsea,  he  certainly  would  not  receive  2  /.  for  thar,  because  that  is  not  what 
you  would  pay  a  man  for  breaking  up  a  road. 

3805.  Clearly  not;  but  if  a  man  has  received  30*.  or  2  /.  in  the  summer,  and 
another  man  is  only  receiving  1  I.  a  week  all  the  year,  surely  it  is  fair  to  ask 
that  the  man  who  is  in  a  precarious  but.  highly-paid  employment  for  half  the 
year,  should  make  a  provision  for  the  other  half,  and  not  be  put  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  the  man  whose  gross  takings  are  the  same  all  the  year  round  r 

Certainly. 

3806.  You  would  agree  with  that  r 

Yes  certainly  ;  but  how  could  you  force  a  man  who  is  receiving  40  s.  in  the 
summer  and  nothing  in  the  winter  to  put  by  half?  If  we  had  such  a  scheme  it 
would  be  dehghtful. 

3807.  The  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  by  making  him  as  uncomfortable  as  you 
can  in  the  winter  time  ? 

To  carry  that  out  logically,  you  must  say,  "  If  you  have  no  money  left  you 
must  starve." 

3808.  No  ;  we  can  draw  the  line  at  starvation  ? 

i  would  draw  it  at  giving  the  poor-house  instead  of  starvation.  I  should 
hke  to  draw  the  line  by  giving  something  else  instead  of  the  poor-house. 

3809.  Is  not  the  result  that  every  bit  you  m.ake  him  more  comfortable  you 
put  a  premium  upon  the  unthrifty  as  opposed  to  the  thrifty  ? 

I  do  not  imagine  that  any  relief  work  tiiat  would  be  given  to  the  unemployed, 
would  be  more  "  comfortable  "  (to  use  the  same  word  as  your  Lordship  used) 
than  the  poor-house. 

3810.  But  if  he  were  assured  of  relief  work  at  wages  it  would  leave  him  free 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  during  the  time  that  he  was  in  receipt  of 
high  wages  ? 

In  fact  you  would  carry  the  punishment  on  to  the  time  when  he  was  hard  at 
work,  and  trying  to  get  money  again  for  himself. 

3811.  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  deterrent  effect  on  that  individual  in  the 
summer,  I  propose  to  keep  him  uncomfortable  in  the  winter  ;  you  do  not  agree  ? 

Nc,  not  at  all. 

3812.  What  is  the  evidence  on  which  you  rely  for  saying  that  there  was 
a  very  great  emergency  last  winter,  and  that  it  is  Hkely  to  be  greater  next 
year  ? 

The  evidence  that  I  rely  on  is  my  own  coming  personally  in  contact  witli  a 
great  many  very  discontented  men  who  live  in  the  East  of  London.  It  is 
(mly  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  nobody  can  quite  gauge  what  is  going  on  ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  could  deny  the  fact  that  the  state  of  things  was  very 
unpleasant  last  winter  in  London  ;  and,  I  should  say  that  the  state  of  unpleasant- 
ness would,  in  all  probability,  be  increased  lather  than  decreased  next  winter, 
and  again  the  following  winter.    It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

3813-  But 
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3813.  But  you  have  no  test  of  figures  which  you  can  refer  us  to,  which  would 
guide  us  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  emergency  was  greater  last  year  than 
the  year  before,  and  is  likely  to  be  greater  still  next  year  ? 

J  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  none.  I  am  afraid  your  Lordships  will  not  be  able 
to  get  any  reliable  evidence  on  that,  because,  unfortunately,  there  has  been  no 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  matter  in  London  at  all. 

3814.  In  what  direction  would  you  suggest  that  a  thorough  inquiry  should 
be  made  ? 

As  regards  the  distress,  do  you  mean  ? 

3815.  Yes? 

For  nearly  two  years  have  1  talked  and  written,  and  begged  for  an 
inquiry  of  some  kind.  It  would  take  rather  a  long  time  to  draw  up  ;  but  I  did 
in  this  article  which  the  Chairman  seems  to  have  read  draw  up  a  plan  for  an 
inquiry  ;  therefore  I  need  not  go  through  that  again. 

3816.  But  I  do  not  quite  understand,  even  from  that  page  of  suggestions,  how 
the  amount  of  distress  which  exists  can  be  brought  to  a  test,  so  as  to  satisfy 
impartial  people  that  amongst  men  there  is  a  greater  amoutit  of  distress  now 
than  at  any  preceding  time  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  great  question  whether  any  form  of  inquiry  would  sift  ihc 
matter  to  the  bottom.  I  agree  with  that ;  but  I  also  think  that  there  might  be 
a  form  of  inquiry  instituted  through  which  one  would  gain  very  nearly  accurate 
information  with  regard  to  metropolitan  distress. 

3817.  What  form  of  inquiry  would  that  be  ? 

That  is  the  form  of  inquiry  that  I  have  drawn  up  in  the  article. 

3818.  To  be  conducted,  as  I  understand  it  (I  am  speaking  from  memory; 
perhaps  I  am  wrong),  by  enumerators  asking  questions  of  the  people  them- 
selves ? 

Do  you  mean  in  the  same  way  as  the  last  inquiry  iji  the  poor  districts  ? 

3819.  That  is  what  seems  to  be  suggested  in  one  part  of  your  page  of  sug- 
gestions ? 

No.  I  told  Mr,  Ritchie  before  he  commenced  it  that  I  thought  that  inquiry 
would  not  have  the  right  effect.  I  thought  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  sort  of  inquiry  to  hold.  It  is  a  very 
big  question,  an  inquiry  into  the  distress  in  London. 

3820.  You  do  not  think,  as  I  understand  from  your  answers  to  the  Chair- 
man, that  if  there  is  this  crreater  amount  of  distress,  it  is  sure  to  have  made 
itself  known  by  an  increase  in  pauperism  r 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  yet  aware  of  the  amount  of  poverty  which  is  in 
our  midst,  which  is  outside  what  is  called  pauperism  ;  I  do  not  think  we  are 
yet  aware  of  that. 

3821.  But  is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  if  there  are  a  greater  number  of  people 
upon  the  very  border  line  between  independence  and  dependence,  a  greater 
number  must  proportionately  cross  the  line  into  dependence  than  did  so 
formerly  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

3822.  Why  not : 

Because  1  think  that  the  people  who  are  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
border  have  been  living,  and  are  still  living,  upon  capital,  and  I  suppose  the 
capital  is  not  quite  exhausted,  but  I  imagine  it  is  coming  to  an  end  ;  that  is 
my  idea,  that  they  have  been  living  upon  whatever  little  money  they  have 
been  able  to  put  by,  and  until  it  is  ended,  of  course  we  shall  hear  nothing  of 
them. 


3823.  How  do  you  suppose  that  capital  was  invested  or  stored  up ;  would 
not  the  savings  banks  returns,  or  some  analogous  information  give  you  some 
(70.)  3  G  idea 
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idea  whether  the  people  that  you  allude  to  were  living  on  their  former  savings 
or  not  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  possibly  gain  information 
except  from  the  pco[)le  themselves,  and  J  do  not  think  they  would  talk  about  it 
until  they  were  driven  to  it. 

3824.  To  go  to  another  question  :  If  you  were  to  extend  out-door  relief 
materially,  do  you  think  that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  thrift 
amongst  that  section  of  the  working  class  who  are  making  provision  for  their 
old  age  r 

No,  I  (to  not  think  so.  1  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  one  of  them  who  would 
not  prefer,  if  he  could,  to  be  independent. 

3825.  But  if  such  a  policy  as  the  Whitechapc4  Guardians  have  pursued  vvas 
pursued  over  a  large  area  for  a  considerable  time,  do  you  not  think  that  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  would  be  likely  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  workinjj^  classes 
towards  the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  their  old  age,  when  they  saw 
that  their' having  done  so  was  regarded  as  an  element  in  their  favour  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Whitechapel  Board  has  had 
the  effect  upon  any  number  of  people  to  increase  thrift  ;  that,  of  course,  I  am 
not  aware  of;  I  do  not  think  that  any  policy  pursued  of  that  kind  would  have 
any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  people  as  regards  saving  money. 

3826.  You  do  not  think  that  seeing  two  men  who  have  been  in  the  same 
condition  all  their  lives  as  regards  work  and  wages,  one  having  been  careful 
and  the  other  dissipated,  receiving  just  the  same  allowanci;  and  consideration 
when  they  fall,  if  they  do,  either  from  undeserved  misfortune  or  otherwise,  into 
pauperism,  would  have  a  deterrent  effect  upon  their  fellows,  and  tend  to  deter 
them  fi  om  making  provision  for  their  old  age  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

3827.  You  are  aware  that  many  people  who  have  observed  the  inclination  of 
the  working  classes  hold  a  different  view  ? 

1  should  think  that  it  would  be  a  matter  for  discussion  decidedly. 

3828.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  inquiry  which  you  asked  for  in  this  article  had  not  been  granted  ? 

Certainly. 

3829.  1  will  just  take  the  five  points  that  I  see  were  to  be  borne  in  mind 
during  the  inquiry.  First  of  all,  "  The  State  and  Public  Bodies  as  employers 
of  labour  ;"  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  several  Committees  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  inquiring  into  the  administration  of  the  Public  Depai  tments  and 
their  employment  of  labour? 

Yes  ;  since  I  wrote  the  article. 

3830.  As  to  No.  4,  "  Foreign  Panper  Immigrants,"  are  you  aware  that  there 
is  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  inquiring  into  that  subject? 

Yes. 

3831.  Nu.  3,  "  Systematic  Overtime  Question ;  "  are  you  aware  that  there 
is  a  Committee  of  this  House  conducting  an  inquiry  into  what  is  known  as 
the  Sweating  System  in  London  ? 

Yes. 

3832.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  "Removal  of  Industries  from  London,  and  its 
Causes;"  are  you  aware  that  several  Committees  have  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
removal  of  what  is  the  principal  one,  I  believe,  the  sugar-baking  industry,  and 
that  an  international  conference  has  recently  been  held  on  that  subject  ? 

Yes. 

3833.  And  then,  lastly,  "  Proportion  of  Country-bred  and  Lond(m-bred  men  "  ; 
are  you  aware  that  both  this  Committee  and  other  Committees  I  have  relerred 
to,  have  asked  all  the  witnesses  examined  before  them,  questions  on  that 
point  ? 

No,  I  was  not  aware  of  that ;  no  doubt  that  would  be  part  of  the  subject. 

3834.  So 
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3834.  So  that  four  out  of  five  of  the  points  you  'desii  e  to  have  inquired  into 
are  being  inquired  into,  and  the  inquiries  have  been  commenced,  since  your 
article  whs  written  r 

I  think  that  if  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  with  all  the  evidence,  if 
possible  in  a  condensed  form,  and  what  was  imporlant  in  them,  were  hnmght 
out,  and  if  also  added  to  ihat  there  were  a  good  deal  of  information  as 
regards  statistics,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable.  1  do  not  know  what 
course  is  being  pursued  by  Committees,  I  can  only  judge  by  former  Com- 
missions and  former  Committees,  whose  reports  I  have  read  and  wliose  inquiries 
I  have  looked  into,  but  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  information  as  regards 
distress  in  London  will  be  obtained  by  means  of  Committees  that  Hre  sitting 
at  the  present  time.  I  may  be  wrong,  I  hope  I  shall  be  wrong;  but  I  do 
not  imagine  that  we  shall  get  any  very  reliable  information  out  of  the  Com- 
mittees that  are  sitting  as  regards  the  amount  of  distress  in  London- 

3835.  I  imderstand  that  the  form  of  inquiry  you  asked  for  was  "A  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Government  and  containing  a  large  unofficial 
element  "  i 

Yes. 

3836.  Do  not  the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  fulfil  those 
conditions  ? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  at  the  present  moment  any  of  those 
Committees  were  giving  their  attention  to  tlie  amount  of  the  distress  in 
London,  thougli  of  course  the  Committees  all  bear  upon  that;  I  hope  that  the 
information  will  be  forthcoming. 

3837.  If  the  Order  of  Keference  spe  cially  directs  them  to  do  so,  your  cause  of 
grievance  against  the  Government  would  be  removed,  would  it  not  ? 

I  personally  am  only  anxious  that  the  matter  should  be  sifted  thoroughly,  I 
do  not  very  much  mind  by  what  means.  T  only  suggested  it  last  winter  because 
I  did  not  think  that  people  were  paying  much  attention  to  the  question  ;  and 
feeling  very  strongly  the  uruency  of  the  question,  I  was  tempted  to  write  this 
article,  in  order  if  possible  to  arouse  people  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

3838.  I  asked  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  same  conditions  still  exist  as 
when  you  wrote  that  "the  Government  was  urged  at  the  beginning  of  188/  to 
grant  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  hut  unfortunately  it  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
carry  out  any  investigation  of  a  satisfactory  character,"  You  said  certainly  that 
still  held  good.  I  then  asked  you  these  questions.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  whether  with  that  information  before  you,  you  do  not  wish  to  modify  tlie 
statement  thtit  no  inquiry  satisfactory  to  you  have  been  instituted? 

1  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  ahle  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  till  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  is  made  public.  But  I  should  like  to  add  to  that,  that  I  am 
only  just  back  from  the  East,  having  been  three  months  away  ;  and  it  having 
been  rather  a  wild  sort  of  life,  I  have  been  out  of  reach  of  all  newspapers, 
and  all  letters  and  all  correspondence.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know  very  much 
what  has  taken  place  in  England  during  the  last  three  months.  I  have  only 
picked  up,  during  the  ten  days  I  have  been  back,  here  and  there  by  hearing 
people  talk,  that  these  Committees  are  sitting.  Of  the  existence  of  these 
Committees  I  was  unaware,  until  I  returned,  at  all  events,  of  most  of  them. 

3839.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was,  in  your  opinion,  a  very  large 
class  who  were  extremely  poor  and  on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  but  I  conclude 
that  so  long  as  they  remain  out  of  the  workhouse  they  contribute  in  some  form 
or  another  to  the  rates,  anfl  to  the  support  of  those  who  are  in  the  workhouse, 
do  they  not  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

3840.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  add  to  their  already  large 
burdens  thai  of  supporting  a  very  much  larger  number  of  paupers,  which  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  do  if  your  proposals  were  adopted  ? 
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You  imagine  that  my  proposals  are  to  increase  the  rates  largely. 

3841 .  I  imagine  that  they  would  include  a  very  much  larger  number  of  persons 
than  are  at  present  included  amongst  those  receiving  relief  from  the  rates.  Then 
1  say,  do  you  not  think  that  those  who  are  on  the  brink  of  pauperism  would 
strongly  object  to  an  increase  of  the  rates  to  support  tliose  who  are  actually 
paupers  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  very  large  addition  to  the  rates. 
Personally  I  think  it  would  be  met  if  you  help  people  by  out-door  relief 
instead  of  in-door  relief.  That  really  would  not  add  anything  'to  the  expenses, 
would  it  ? 

3842.  Although  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  is  the  comparative  poverty 
in  London  at  this  time  as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  are  there  any 
articles,  - necessaries  of  life,  which  have  increased  in  price  during  the  last  few 
years  ? 

No,  I  should  think  not ;  quite  the  contrary. 

3843.  Therefore  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  articles  which  the  poor  have  to  buy  is 
concerned,  they  are  better  off  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago  r 

Certainly. 

3844.  I  understood  you  to  lay  very  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  prevent  the  poor  from  the  country  coming  into  the  towns  ;  do  1 
understand  you  to  say  that  that  has  obtained  to  any  great  extent? 

My  idea  is  that  it  has  obtained  to  a  very  great  extent. 

3845.  Have  you  anything  that  you  can  say  to  prove  that  fact  ,  further  than  a 
mere  belief  ? 

Only  by  living  in  the  country  and  in  the  villages.  As  a  Parliamentary 
candidate,  one  finds  out  a  good  many  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  villages; 
and  certainly  my  experience  is  that  a  great  number  of  men  are  leaving  the  vil- 
lages and  drifting  into  the  towns. 

3846.  Yes,  but  I  have  confined  myself  to  London  ? 

London  particularly.    London  is  really  the  town  that  attracts  most. 

3847.  But  in  London,  have  you  come  across  any  large  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  out  of  work,  seeking  work  in  London  'i 

No,  t  have  not,  personally.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  from 
those  who  know  most  of  ^the  matter,  the  immigration  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  rather  at  the  expense  of  the  town-bred  man  ;  in  fact,  that  he  is 
stronger,  he  is  a  more  useful  animal,  a  more  useful  machine,  and  he  is  made 
use  of  at  once  to  the  detriment,  of  those  who,  owing  to  surroundings,  owing  to 
town  life,  &c.,  and  the  places  they  have  lived  in  for  some  years,  are  not  so 
strong,  not  so  capable  of  performing  Iiard  work  ;  I  imagine  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  not  the  ones  who  suffer  most  in  London  ;  the  ones  whose 
place  they  take  are  the  ones  who  suffer  most. 

3848.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  that  is  within  your  personal  experience; 
having  experience  both  of  the  country  labourer  and  the  workman  in  the  towns, 
do  you  know  of  men  who  have  gone  up  from  the  country  to  London  and  got 
work  and  ousted  London  workmen  ? 

No,  I  do  not ;  I  have  no  particular  instances  of  that. 

3840.  Chairman.~\  Are  you  aware  at  ail  of  the  [class  of  persons  who  were 
employed  upon  relief  works  in  the  winter  in  London  ? 
In  Chelsea,  do  you  mean  r 

3850.  Yes  ? 
Yes. 

3851.  There  were  amongst  them,  were  there  not,  a  great  many  painters, 
bricklayers,  gentlemen's  servants,  and  watchmakers,  and  so  forth? 

Yes. 

3852.  Do 
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3852.  Do  you  think  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  know  nothing  about 
painting,  or  bricklaying,  or  valeting,  or  watchmaking,  can  have  displaced  men 
of  that  kind  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

3853.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Now  with  reference  to  the  statistics  which  have  been 
quoted  of  the  diminution  of  pauperism  which,  until  within  the  last  few  years, 
undoubtedly  had  been  the  case  in  London,  and  which  has  continued  even  down 
to  the  present  time  in  the  country,  may  nof  that  state  of  things  arise  from  this 
cause,  that  whereas,  in  London,  the  ont-door  reUef  has  been  very  sparingly 
administered,  in  the  country  districts,  the  sparing  administration  of  out-door 
relief  has  only  recently  begun  to  take  etfect,  and  that,  consequently,  we  may 
see  a  diminution  going  on  in  the  country  while  there  is  no  diminution  in 
London  ? 

Yes. 

•    3854.  Earl  Spencer.]  Is  the  interest  you  take  in  this  subject  derived  from 
your  having  been  a  guardian  at  all  ? 

No,  I  have  not  had  any  experience  of  that  sort ;  I  wish  to  state  that 
when  I  was  asked  to  come  before  this  Committee  I  gave,  as  an  objection 
to  my  appearing  at  all,  that  I  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  and  therefore  I  thought  I  should  be  a  very  useless 
sort  of  witness. 

3S55.  Neither  in  London  nor  in  the  country  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? 
Neither  in  London  nor  in  the  country. 

3856.  But  your  experience  is  gained  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  parts  of 
London  ? 

I  have  been  from  time  to  time  working  in  the  East-end,  and  seeing  people  in 
the  East-end,  and  connected  with  people  woi4cing  in  the  East-end. 

3857.  You  are  connected  with  a  considerable  property  in  the  East-end  ? 
My  father  has  property  in  the  East-end. 

5858.  You  gained  your  experience  both  in  connection  with  that  property  and 
in  other  ways  in  the  East-end? 

Anything  that  I  do  know,  I  know  from  coming  in  contact  with  and  discussing 
these  questions  with  men  who  are  living  there,  and  have  been  actively  working 
there  for  a  long  time,  such  as  Mr.  Billing  and  others.  Then  I  have  worked  on  a 
committee  with  among  others  lour  or  five  of  the  best  of  the  Trades  Unionists, 
whose  opinions  I  thought  extremely  valuable. 

3859.  You  have  gone  among  the  poor  yourself? 

I  have  to  a  certain  extent,  sufficient  to  pick  up  a  little  knowledge. 

3860.  You  said  that,  whenever  you  have  advocated  relief  works  in  London,  you 
have  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  having  relief  works  out  of 
London  also  on  any  emergency  ? 

Yes. 

386]-  Would  you  explain  how  you  would  carry  that  out;  where  would  these 
relief  works  take  place  in  the  country  ? 

The  plan  we  had  in  our  head  when  we  suggested  that  to  Lord  Salisbury  was 
some  idta  of  finding  out  where  there  was  most  distress  about  the  country  (for, 
of  course,  there  is  distress  in  certain  parts),  and  if  possible  getting  centres,  and 
having  necessary  relief  works  there,  in  order  to  attract  to  those  centres,  and  not  to 
attract  to  the  Metropolis  ;  because  we  were  aware  that  at  the  time  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund,  directly  there  was  the  knowledge  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  fund, 
a  great  many  people  came  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  get  a  little  something; 
and  we  lelt  that  if  there  was  any  question  of  relief  works  being  started,  or  if  it  was 
talked  about  and  discussed,  we  should  perhaps  be  doing  harm  to  the  Londoner 
by  attracting  other  people. 

3862.  But  would  not  you  do  the  same  thing  in  the  particular  locahties  where 
you  established  these  relief  works  ;  would  vou  not  be  doins:  harm  to  the  poor  in 
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the  same  way  there  as  to  the  people  in  London  by  attracting  others  to  London  ; 
you  would  not  be  taking'  merely  the  people  out  of  work  in  that  district,  other- 
wise the  operation  of  it  would  be  very  limitc  d  ? 
But  yoii  would  only  take  the  people  out  of  work. 

3863  The  fact  of  establishing  these  works  would  attract  people  there,  just  as 
muci)  as  having  the  relief  works  in  London  would  attract  people  to  London  r 

1  do  not  think  there  is  anything  like  the  number,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
of  the  unemployed  out  of  London  that  there  is  in  London,  and  I  should  imagine 
that  relief  works  in  certain  parts  of  England  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  necessity,  and  would  have  diverted  the  stream  from  coming  to  the 
Metropolis;  of  course  how  much  would  have  been  required  I  cannot  say;  I  do 
not  know  how  much  distress  there  is  in  the  country. 

3864.  You  did  not  propose  to  send  any  of  the  unemployed  in  London  out  of 
London  ? 

Certainly  not.  One  of  the  ideas  was  that  nobody  should  receive  relief  of  any 
kind  unless  they  had  been  living  for  a  certain  lime  on  the  spot.  It  would  be 
onlv  the  men  who  had  been  resident,  say  for  the  sake  of  argument  six  months, 
that  would  have  received  any  relief  work. 

3865.  Yon  said  something  about  those  who  advocated  the  diminution  of  out- 
dooi  relief  ha\  ing  the  saving  of  the  rates  for  their  principal  object ;  is  that  quite 
what  you  mean;  are  they  not  also  actuated  by  a  desire  really  to  help  the 
poor 

1  think  those  who,  like  Mr.  Crowder,  are  against  out-relief  are  genuinely  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  poor  that  out-relief  should  not  be 
granted ;  I  think  tliat  certainly ;  and  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
that  contention.  Mr.  Dunn  Gardner,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society,  and  who  is  an  authority  on  the  matter,  has  written  on  the  subject, 
and  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crowder,  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  individuals 
giving  sympathy  and  personal  helj)  to  the  poor,  and  thereby  meeting  the  necessity 
of  the  moment;  which  means  to  say  that  the  rich  are  to  do  their  duty  to  the 
poor,  winch  hitherto  they  have  neglected.  But  the  real  fact  is  that  the  rich 
leave  to  the  Poor  Law  the  duty  of  helping  the  poor,  because  they  think  the  Poor 
Law  system  a  good  one. 

38*^6.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  dimiimtion,  and  I  think  you  have 
admitted  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  diminution,  of  pauperism  in  White- 
chape!  owing  to  the  system  which  has  been  long  continued  there.  Do  you  know 
personally  whether  there  is  any  increase  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  that 
place  ? 

If  you  asked  a  gentleman  like  Mr.  George  Holland,  of  Whitechapel,  who  would 
give  r>;)ost  valuable  evidence  and  who,  I  think,  knows  as  much  about  the  poor  as 
any  man  in  Enuland,  I  do  not  think  he  would  say  that  this  winter  there  had  been 
more  distress,  than  last  winter  in  Whitechapel,  but  I  think  he  would  tell  your 
l  ordships  there  is  more  distress  in  Whitechapel  now  than  there  was. 

3867.  You  think  that  the  diminution  of  pauperism  is  not  a  correct  test  of  the 
coi;dition  of  the  poor  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is. 

3868.  Do  you  think  th  itthe  diminution  of  pauperism  under  the  Poor  Law  has 
increased  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  any  way  ? 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that. 

3869.  You  spoke  of  the  pauper  farms.  I  presume  that  if  they  succeeded  you 
would  have  to  place  them  in  nearly  every  union ;  to  take  the  place,  in  fact,  of 
indoor  relief? 

Ves;  they  would  take  the  place  of  the  workhouse  eventually,  I.  should  hope. 

3870.  Would  not  that  vgry  seriously  affect  the  ordinary  labour  of  the 
locality  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 


3871.  If 
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3871.  If  you  established  one  ot  these  fdrms  in  a  village,  would  not  that  dis- 
place the  ordinary  labourers  belonging  to  that  village  ? 

I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  could. 

3872.  It  would  affect  the  rate  of  wages  there,  would  it  not? 

I  do  not  see  how  ;  I  siiould  not  have  thought  >o.  That  would  depend  entirely 
upon  the  system  under  widch  it  was  done;  it  miglit  do  so  if  it  was  badly 
done. 

3873.  But  you  would  occupy  a  farm  that  is  now  being  farmed  by  a  tenant,  in 
place  of  employing  the  labour  of  the  place,  would  you  not  ? 

The  locality  to  be  chosen,  of  course,  would  be  a  difficulty  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
at  the  pr(  sent  moment  thei  e  would  be  very  much  difficulty  in  finding  an  un- 
tenanted place,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in  finding  a 
place  where  there  was  not  very  much  work  going  on  performed  by  agricultural 
lal)ourers. 

3874.  Would  there  not  be  some  labourers  in  that  district,  where  there  is  an 
untenanted  farm,  out  of  work,  who  otherwise  would  be  emi)loyed? 

I  doubt  if  it  would  make  any  appreciable  ditierence. 

387.';,.  With  regard  to  Ireland,  you  spoke  about  the  bad  results  of  the  class 
of  emigrants  sent  out  from  Ireland  ;  what  class  were  you  speaking  of? 

I  read  the  report  at  the  time,  and,  as  iVir  as  my  memory  serves  me,  they  were 
sent  from  the  poor-houses. 

3876.  You  were  nut  speaking  of  the  emigration  conducted  under  Mr.  Tuke  / 
No  ;  that  was  splendidly  conducted. 

3877.  You  were  speaking  of  the  emigraticm  that  took  [dace  some  years 
before  that  ? 

I  think  it  was  the  Government  of  this  country  who  advanced  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  in  order  to  help  the  emigration  of  irishmen  to  Canada. 

3878.  In  1882  ? 
Yes. 

3879.  That  was  made  by  Mr.  Tuke? 
*Was  it  ? 

3880.  I  thought  you  said  that  you  approved  of  that  system  r 

I  knew  about  him  when  I  was  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  system  he  was  working  at 
in  the  west  of  Ireland  seemed  to  be  an  excellent  one,  and  very  successful ;  but 
in  1882,  as  far  as  1  remember  from  thf  reports  that  were  issued,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Canailian  Government  was  that  paupers  were  not  to  be  sent ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  one  class  of  people  that  were  sent  were 
paupers,  and  the  C  anadian  Government  objected;  but  J  am  sure  your  Lordship 
knows  more  about  that  than  I  do.  * 

3881.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  this  special  emigration  in  1882  that 
you  objected  to,  or  the  emigration  that  had  formerly  been  conducted  under  the 
boards  of  guardians  ? 

It  was  only  incidentally  that  I  mentioned  it.  It  is  almost  the  only  time  the 
Government  has  advanced  money  for  the  purposes  of  emigration,  as  far  as  1 
know,  during  the  last  10  years,  or  15  years. 

3882.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that  emigration  ? 
iSune. 

3883.  It  was  after  you  had  left  Ireland  r 
Yes,  just  after. 

3884.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  do  not  understand  your  reasoning  with  respect  to 
the  degradation  of  charity.  I  understood  you  to  say  to  the  Chairman  that  you 
thought  a  1!  an  felt  as  much  degraded  by  private  charity  as  by  State  charity; 
and  yet  1  understood  you  to  say  that  a  man  did  not  feel  as  much  degraded,  or 
would  not  feel  as  much  degraded,  by  going  to  one  of  your  pauper  farms  as  he 
would  by  going  into  the  workhouse  ;  1  do  not  understand  that  ? 
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I  think  what  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  think  the  recipient  would  see  any 
difference  in  receiving  money  from  the  State  or  from  charity. 

3885.  Why  not ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  say  you  think  he  would  feel  a  differ- 
ence between  going  into  the  workhouse  and  going  into  a  pauper  farm  ;  in  other 
words,  that  lie  would  feel  degraded  by  going  into  the  workhouse,  and  not 
degraded  by  going  into  a  pauper  farm  ? 

The  distinction  between  the  two  is  the  receiving  of  money  in  charity  from 
the  State,  or  receiving  help  in  that  way,  and  being  forced  to  enter  into  the  poor- 
house  ;  but  I  believe  every  single  man  that  I  have  ever  met,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the,  poor,  says  that,  taking  the  very  large  majority  who  ought  to 
be  helped,  he  believes  that  the  men  who  are  almost  starving  would  rather  starve 
than  go  into  the  poorhouse.  I  do  not  thiiik  that  they  would  have  any  objection 
to  go  into  a  pauper  farm. 

3886.  But  do  you  think  that  they  would  have  any  objection  to  leceiving 
money  from  a  sympathising  friend  ?  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  would  be  delighted  to  receive  it. 

3887.  I  thought  you  told  the  Chairman  that  a  man  would  be  equally  de- 
graded by  receiving  charity  from  a  sympathising  friend  as  from  the  State  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference  to  the  recipient  from  whom  he 
received  the  money.  I  think  if  a  man  receives  money  from  anybody,  it  is  a 
step  down.  .  . 

3888.  You  lay  a  stress  upon  receiving  money  ? 
Yes. 

3889.  You  think  if  money  is  given,  however  kindly  or  whether  by  relations 
or  by  private  persons,  the  man  is  equally  degraded  as  it  he  received  it  from 
the  State? 

I  think,  to  the  large  majority  of  men  who  come  and  ask  for  money,  it  does  not 
matter  much.from  whom  they  receive  it. 

3890.  I  should  then,  in  your  view,  consider  myself  as  much  degraded  by 
receiving  money  from  one  of  my  friends  when  I  fell  into  misfortune  as  1  should 
by  going  into  the  workhouse  ? 

1  hat  was  not  the  point  that  I  made  ;  that  is  not  the  point  that  I  tried  to  bring 
forward.  The  degradation  of  the  poorhouse  is  quite  a  different  mutter ;  I  did 
not  know  I  used  the  word  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

3891.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.~\  Did  you  use  the  word  "  degraded  "  when  you  were 
speaking  of  this  subject  before  ? 

I  was  going  to  say,  that  I  was  not  aware  I  had  used  the  actual  term  "  de- 
graded ;"  I  hope  that  before  the  evidence  appears  I  can  be  allowed  to  change 
it  if  I  used  it;  but  I  do  think  that  anybody  who  goes  to  ask  for  relief  in 
money,  the  first  time  he  goes  he  has  taken  a  step  down  in  his  own  opinion, 
be  must  inevitably  have  taken  a  step  down  ;  but,  I  think,  what  they  object  to 
principally  is  the  workhouse. 

3892.  Lord  Thring.'l  Supposing  a  man  fell  into  misfortune  ;  I  will  say,  sup- 
posing I  fall  into  misfortune,  and  go  to  my  friends  and  say,  "  Owing  to  circum- 
stances over  which  I  have  no  control,  either  illness  or  loss  of  business,  I  have 
fallen  into  poverty,"  and  those  men  help  me,  I  should  not  myself  have  thought 
that  you  would  think  that  I  should  feel  (what  is  the  word  you  wish  ?  not 
"  degraded  ")  that  it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  if  I  received  relief 
from  the  State  in  any  shape  or  form  ;  do  you  think  that  a  man  feels  the  same 
when  his  friends  come  forward  to  help  him  as  he  would  by  going  to  the 
State  ? 

Of  course,  I  think  it  malces  a  huge  difference  whether  you  receive  help  from 
your  relations  or  intimate  friends,  or  have  to  go  to  some  charitable  organisation, 
which  was  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  of  charity.  I  imagine  most  of  the  poor 
people  would  be  just  as  ready  to  receive  from  the  Government  a  certain  sum 
of  money  as  they  would  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


3893.  Do 
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3893.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  instead  of  charity  bein^  ad- 
ministered through  Committees  such  as  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  private  people  themselves  ? 

That  is  the  highest  form  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

3894.  And  that  is  the  least  ("degrading  "  I  must  not  say)  displeasing  form  ? 
Thu  least  demoralising  form  certainly  ;  and  if  that  form  were  carried  out  we 

should  have  no  need  of  any  Committees  on  the  question, 

3895.  If  the  rich  gave  private  charity  to  these  cases  your  difficulty  would  be 
removed? 

The  rich  at  the  preseut  moment  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law 
autiiorities  are  the  people  to  distribute  charity  in  this  country. 

3896.  But  if  this  Committee  satisfied  the  rich  that  they  ought  to  give  charity 
in  the^ie  cases,  that  would  remove  the  difficulty  ? 

Perhaps,  if  the  Poor  Law  was  entirely  done  av/ay  with  altogether,  and  there 
was  no  system  of  Poor  Law  relief,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  the  wealthy 
understanding  their  duties. 

3897.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  Has  your  Lordship  any  personal  knowledge 
of  London,  south  of  the  Thames  r 

Nothing,  but  what  I  iiave  heard  from  those  who  live  there.  I  have  gone 
round  South  London  and  visited  some  of  the  districts  there  and  some  of  the 
very  poorest  parts. 

3898.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  chronic  destitution  in  any 
place  like  London  is  inevitable? 

Certainly. 

3899.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  any  plan  can  be  devised  that  will  pre- 
vent that  ? 

I  think  that  a  great  many  things  might  be  done  to  prevent  its  increasing ; 
I  think  in  all  probability  education  will  have  a  great  effect.  By  education, 
I  do  not  mean  the  higher  branches  of  education  ;  I  mean  technical  education, 
such  as  is  being  advocated  now  by  almost  everybody ;  I  think  that,  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  next  generation, 

3900.  Does  your  Lordship  think  that  the  amount  of  destitution  is  increasing 
out  of  proportion  10  the  rapid  increase  of  population  ? 

No,  I  should  think  not.  I  should  hke  to  add,  that  though  I  believe  that 
the  increase  of  pauperism  as  regards  the  percentage  is  less  no  w  than  it  was, 
that  has  not  minimised  the  danger  as  we  are  increasing  our  population  so 
rapidly. 

3901.  Can  your  Lordship  suggest  any  plan  of  finding  out,  in  places  like 
London,  who  the  people  are  who  are  on  the  verge  of  destitution  ? 

1  think  that  the  best  informants  that  we  have  at  the  present  moment  are  the 
school  board  visitors. 

3902.  Would  it  be  convenient  or  practicable  to  invite  them  to  give  regular 
information  ? 

Certainly.    They  need  give  no  names. 

3903.  Earl  Spencer. \  The  attendance- officers,  do  you  mean? 
1  forget  what  they  are  called. 

3904.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  May  I  ask,  do  you  object,  on  principle,  to 
the  action  of  philanthropic  agencies,  personal  or  corporate  ? 

1  should  be  very  scrry  if  they  were  all  done  away  v\ith;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  all  act  very  wisely  in  the  way  of  administering  charity. 

3905.  Can  you  recommend  or  suggest  any  suitable  and  efficient  method  of 
co-operation  between  Poor  Law  authorities  and  philanthropic  agencies  ? 

1  think  if  you  granted  that  the  Poor  Law  system  is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised,  and  then  also  granted  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  was  the 
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best  system  for  administering  charity,  the  co-operation  between  the  two  mi^ht 
do  a  great  deal,  as  it  has  done  a  great  deal  in  London  already. 

3906.  You  do  not  see  any  way  of  preventing  mischievous  private  benevo- 
lence ? 

No;  indiscriminate  charity,  as  it  is  called,  you  mean  ? 

3907.  That  is  anotb.er  way  of  describing;  it  r 

I  am  afraid  I  am  one  of  those  who  would  prefer  helping  a  hundred  people 
on  the  chance  of  finding  one  deserving  of  help  out  of  tlie  hundred,  rather  than 
refusing  the  whole  of  the  hundred  and  negltcting  the  one  who  deserved  the 
help. 

3908.  But  that  will  always  be  a  factor  in  tlie  programme  ? 

1  think  that  is  what  most  people  feel  who  are  indiscriminate  charity  giver?. 

3909.  Earl  of  Straff'ord.l^  Are  you  a  member  either  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  or  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Association  ? 

I  i\m  not. 

3910.  You  do  not  know  the  working  of  those  two ;  whether  they  fall  pretty 
well  into  the  Poor  Law  system,  or  whether  they  work  on  independent  lines  ? 

1  have  had  a  great  many  conversations  with  Mr.  Loch,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  matter  is  second  to  none. 

391 1.  Sliould  I  gather  correctly  from  the  tenor  of  your  evidence  that  failing 
the  esta'dishment  of  any  of  those  institutions,  which  you  wish  for,  such  as  State 
farn'S,  industrial  villages,  the  promotion  of  emigration,  or  relief  works  in  town 
and  country,  you  are  apprehensive  that  next  winter,  and  in  succeeding  winters, 
the  Poor  Law  will  not  be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  increase  of 
pauperism  in  the  country  ;  do  I  gather  that  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
evidence  you  have  been  good  enough  to  give  us  ? 

I  should  say  that  it  would  require  extra  endeavours,  external  endeavours,  on 
the  part  of  certain  bodies,  such  as  the  Local  Government  Board  and  others,  to 
make  the  matter  work  next  winter. 

3912.  And  you  think,  failing  the  establishment  of  any  such  agencies  as  you 
have  advocated,  there  is  every  reason  to  appreheud  that  in  future  winters 
Poor  Law  will  not  be  able  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  pauperism? 

Certainly. 

3913.  Esirl  of  Aberdeen. ~\  You  mentioned  that  the  statistics  of  the  ratio  of 
pauperism  per  thousand,  and  similar  statistics,  could  not  always  be  relied  upon 
as  giving  an  adequate  representation  of  the  actual  amount  of  poverty  compared 
with  pauperism  ? 

Yes. 

3914.  And  if  it  is  the  case  that  there  are  many  who  will  not  only  suffer 
destitution,  but  more  than  destitution,  actual  hunger,  rather  than  resort  to  the 
workhouse,  that  would  imply  would  it  not,  that  poverty  might  exist  or  increase 
without  any  expectation  of  its  being  represented  on  the  returns  of  pauperism? 

Certainly. 

3915.  With  regard  to  the  School  Board  visitors,  has  it  come  to  your  know- 
ledge that  in  a  good  many  cases  children  go  to  school  without  any  break- 
fast ? 

I  have  been  told  so  by  the  people  who  know  the  children. 

3916.  That  would  be  an  example,  would  it  not,  of  a  want  of  general 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the  extent  to  which  poverty  pre- 
vails as  distinct  from  pauperism  ? 

Certainly. 

3917.  Then  with  reference  to  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  you  suggested 
in  the  direction  of  the  pauper  farms  or  pauper  colonies,  I  think  you  said  that 
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the  persons  who  now  avoid  obtaining  relief  from  the  poor  rates  would  in  your 
opinion  be  adverse  to  obtaining  it  even  in  that  fortn  r 
Certainly. 

3918.  Is  it  not  the  fact  thai  on  certain  occasions  when  labour  of  various 
kinds  has  been  offered  as  a  test,  before  receiving  relief,  persons  have  accepted  it, 
anfl  tben  have  soon  deserted  the  work,  showing  tliat  they  were  not  really 
anxious  to  work  ? 

I  believe  that  has  been  the  case. 

3010.  That  would  rather  imply,  would  it  not,  that  the  undeserving  and 
thriftless  are  not  willing  to  resort  to  steady  labour  ? 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  undeserving,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

3920.  I  mean  in  the  sense  of  people  who  are  really  not  wiUing  to  work  ? 
Yes,  not  ready  for  steady  work. 

3921.  However  much  we  may  admire  the  admirable  administration  in  several 
unions  which  have  been  mentioned  where  out  door  relief  is  checked,  is  it  not 
rather  disappointing  that  in  some  other  unions  where  out-door  relief  is  admi- 
nistered, though  presumably  with  discrimination,  the  ratio  per  thousand  of 
pauperism  is  rather  lower;  disappointing,  I  mean  from  the  point  of  view  that 
the  restriction  of  it  is  a  panacea  ? 

Yes. 

3922.  I  am  alluding  to  a  case  like  that  of  Islington,  where  the  ratio  per 
thousand  ol"  pauperism  is  17"  1,  while  at  St.  Pancras  it  is  21*6,  though  in  the 
former  case  the  ratio  of  out-door  relief  is  larger  than  in  the  latter  r 

Of  course  you  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  who  are  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  districts  ;  but  1  do  not  think  one  could  really  test  that  by  any 
statistics  unless  there  was  a  uniformity  of  method  throughout  all  London, 

,    3923.  Then,  with  a  cniviction  based  upon  your  own  observation,  and  the 
information  of  very  experienced  person?,  a  conviction  that  there  is  avast  amount 
of  acute  poverty,  which  you  think  is  increasing,  you  advocate  that  efforts  should 
at  least  be  tried  for  alleviating  that  poverty  ? 
I  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

3924.  Though,  no  doubt,  you  are  aware  that  any  scheme  before  it  is  actually 
tried  in  practice  offers  opportunity  for  theoretical  criticisms  r 

Naturally. 

3925.  Such  as  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  questions  put  to-day  ? 
Certainly. 

3()26.  Chairman.']  You  were  jtist  now  asked  whether  you  could  fairly  infer 
from  the  extent  of  pauperism  the  extent  of  poverty,  when  there  mi^ht  be  persons 
who  would  rather  almost  starve  than  go  into  the  workhouse  ;  but  inasmuch  as 
ail  those  statistics  are  comparative,  will  there  not  be  exactly  the  same  proportion 
of  people  who  will  rather  suffer  the  extremity  of  hunger  than  go  into  the  work- 
house at  one  time  as  at  another  ? 

Is  it  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  exactly  what  are  the  statistics  ? 

3927.  No;  but  my  question  is,  whether  the  comparison  will  not  hold  good  ; 
and  if  you  find  that  there  is  less  pauperism  at  any  given  time  than  at  another, 
is  thei  e  any  reason  why  comparatively  you  should  not  conclude  that  there  is  less 
poverty  also  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  would  exactly  follow. 

3928.  But  can  you  state  any  reason  why  a  comparison  between  the  pauperism 
of  one  time  and  the  pauperism  of  another  is  not  a  fair  indication  of  the  coni-- 
paradve  poverty  at  the  one  time  and  the  other  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a  fair  indication  to  take  the  pauper  returns 
now  and  compare  them  with  other  times,  and  therefore  from  that  i)rove  how 
much  poverty  existed  in  London ;  I  do  not  think  you  coidd  prove  it  by 
that. 
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3929.  Perhaps  your  reason  would  be  this,  that  you  think  the  administration 
is  more  strict  now  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that  therefore  the  pauperism  on 
that  account  would  be  less  r 

I  should  certainly  sny  that,  owing  to  the  action  taken  by  the  administrators 
of  the  Poor  Law  lately,  the  numbers  that  appeared  on  these  statistics  would 
tend  to  prove  that  there  was  less  poverty ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
not  prove  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  embraces  what  I  should  call  the  poor 
class. 

3930.  You  think  it  would  only  prove  that  there  is  less  poverty  reheved  out  of 
the  rates  ? 

That  is  all. 

3931.  And  you  would  not  deny  that  the  residt  is  that  a  large  number  of 
people  support  themselves  in  some  way  o"  another  who  were  prievously  sup- 
ported out  of  public  charity  r 

By  *'  public  charity  "  you  mean  the  rates  ? 

3932.  Yes. 
Certainly. 

3933.  Would  you  regard  that  as  a  satisfactory  result  ? 

l\  the  people  who  were  formerly  supported  Uy  the  rates  are  now  supported  by 
what  I  should  call  public  charity,  by  some  charitable  organisation,  or  by  clersy- 
men  getting  funds  in  some  way  to  support  them,  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
any  difference. 

3934.  But  do  you  not  believe  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  people  are 
supporting  themselves  by  their  own  labour  and  not  by  charity? 

I  think  there  are  very  few  people  who  receive  relief  for  a  short  time  who 
ever  afterwards  support  themselves. 

393";;,  Did  you  never  hear  of  cases  occurring  where  men  applied  for  relief 
and  refused  to  accept  it  in  the  workhouse,  and  subsequently  were  found  not  to 
have  lived  by  charity  but  by  their  own  labour? 

There  may  be  a  fevv  such  cases,  but  I  should  think  very  few,  I  am  sure  there 
are  a  great  many  who  ask  for  relief  who  do  not  deserve  it,  if  that  is  what  your 
Lordsliip  means. 

3936.  Earl  Spencer.']  We  have  had  some  difficulty  in  testing  the  statement 
that  there  is  a  large  immigration  of  agricultural  labourers  into  London ;  you 
spoke  of  knowing  the  fact  from  experience  in  the  country,  that  is,  in  Warwick- 
shire ? 

I  will  not  limit  myself  wholly  to  Wai  wickshire,  but  principally  in  Warwick- 
shire. 

3937-  Oil  what  did  you  go,  any  facts,  such  as  empty  cottages  ;  what  are  the 
facts  that  led  you  to  that  belief  that  there  was  an  exodus  of  agricultural 
labourers  from  those  counties  ? 

Because  I  have  been  aware  of  it  owing  to  returns  J  have  seen.  As  Parlia- 
mentary candidate,  you  have  a  list  of  all  the  people  who  live  in  all  the  villages, 
and  yon  find  a  certain  number  removed  from  the  villages,  and  I  ask  v/here  my 
friend  Jones  or  my  friend  Robinson  has  gone  to,  and  I  am  told  he  has  gone  into 
a  town,  because  there  is  no  work  for  him  in  the  village. 

3938.  Or  have  they  emigrated  ? 

As  far  as  1  know  the  only  ones  that  have  been  emigrated  from  Warwickshire, 
I  have  emigrated  mvself.  I  daresay  there  may  be  others,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  it. 
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Miss  WILHELMINA  L.  HALL,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

393y.  Earl  of  Onslow  ]  I  think  you  are  the  Secretary,  are  you  not,  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Boarding  Out? 
Yes,  Honorary  Secretary. 

3(^40.  Of  which  Lord  Cranbrook  is  the  President  r 
Yes. 

3941.  Are  you,  or  you  have  been,  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ? 
Yes,  for  the  last  six  years. 

3942.  Of  what  union? 
Eastbourne  Union. 

3943.  But  your  evidence  to-day  will  be  mainly  on  the  subject  of  boarded  out 
paupei  children  ? 

Yes  ;  I  understood  that  that  was  what  your  Lordships  wished  to  examine  me 
upon. 

3944.  Will  you  say  what,  in  your  opinion  should  be  the  duties  of  the  Poor 
Law  towards  the  children  of  paupers? 

I  think  the  main  object,  of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  to  remove  the  hereditary 
taint  of  pauperisn  from  the  children  under  its  charge,  because  I  think  it  is  the 
universal  experience  that  you  can  do  very  little  towards  unpauperising  an  adult, 
and  the  only  chance  of  diminishing  pauperism  in  the  future  is  to  bring  up  the 
children  as  far  as  possible  without  any  connection  with  it ;  to  remove  them  in 
fact  from  workhouses  and  pauper  influences. 

3945.  Do  you  say  that  because  you  believe  that  pauperism  is  hereditary  and 
transmitted  from  parent  to  children  f 

Yes,  my  personal  opinion  is  very  strongly  that  it  is  so.  I  speak  there  of  course 
as  a  guardian.  I  may  say  that  my  viev\s  on  boarding  out  are  the  result,  of 
my  experience  first  as  a  guardian.  T  have  gone  into  Poor  Law  matter-;  in 
general  very  deeply,  and  my  taking  up  boarding  out  is  simply  the  result  of  seeing 
that  the  only  chance  of  stopping  pauperism  at  all,  of  stemming  the  tide  of  it,  is 
to  educate  the  children  as  well  as  we  can. 

3946.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  number  of  the  children  under  the 
Poor  Law  that  are  in  receipt  of  in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief  respectively  r 

There  are  269,706  children  in  receipt  of  State  relief.  (My  figures  are  taken 
from  the  last  Blue  Book).  55,472  of  these  are  children  in  receipt  of  in-door 
relief,  and  those  are  the  only  children  of  whom  I  am  going  to  speak;  those  in 
receipt  of  out- door  relief  I  do  not  touch  at  all. 

3947.  And  how  many  of  ihe  number  you  have  just  given  are  orphans? 
Thirty-four  thousand  and  eleven  are  orphans,  or  relieved  without  their  parents  ; 

that  is  the  form  in  which  the  relief  is  given  in  the  Blue  Book.  That  includes 
children  who  maybein  hospitals  or  infirmaries  for  the  moment,  and  it  also  includes 
a  certain  number,  possibly  500  or  600,  who  are  children  of  widows  in  the  Metro- 
politan Unions,  and  who  are,  sometimes  two  or  tliree  in  a  family,  taken  and 
educated  in  the  district  school  while  the  mother  is  allowed  to  remain  out  getting 
her  own  living. 

3948.  Chairman.'}  And  deserted  children  ? 
Yes. 

3949.  Earl  of  Ofisbw.]  W  ill  yon  tell  us  how  those  55,472  children  are  pro- 
vided for  in  their  education  ? 

Twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  educated  in  work- 
house or  union  schools ;  that  is,  in  schools  inside  the  workhouse-,  or  in  detached 
schools  supported  conjointly  by  two  or  more  unions,  and  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  workhouse,  or  possibly  in  the  middle  of  the  county.  Then  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  schools,  which  ar  also  schools  shared  conjointly  by  several 
unions,  tliere  are  7>069.  There  are  also  380  on  board  the  "  Exmouth  "  training- 
ship. 
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3950.  And  there  are  children,  are  there  not,  sent  to  outside  elementary 
schools  ? 

Yes.  The  numbers  of  those  are  not  <iiven  ;  I  cannot,  obtain  them  from  the 
Local  Government  Board;  but  266  unions  send  their  children  who  live  in  the 
workhouse  to  the  elementary  schools  outside  ;  and  of  course  thai  is  an  enormous 
advantage  to  the  children  compared  with  their  being  educated  entirely  inside 
the  workhousf. 

3951.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  children  boarded  out,  included 
under  out-door  relief  ? 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  is  the  total  number  boarded 
out ;  bnt  they  are  boarded  out  under  two  different  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

3952.  One  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  Boarding-Out  With  in"  Order ;  the  other 
as  tiie  "  Boarding-Out  Without"  Order  ? 

Yes.  The  number  hoarded  out  within  the  limits  of  the  union  area  is  2.,105  ; 
and  those  boarded  out  under  the  other  Order,  at  a  distance  from  the  union, 
1,172. 

3953-  ill  you  tell  us  the  number  of  unions  which  board  their  children  out 
undtr  those  Orders  respectively  ? 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  unions  under  the  first  Order,  Within  ;  and  only 
36  under  the  latter  Order,  which  send  them  to  a  distance. 

3954  And  what  is  the  total  number  of  unions? 
in  England  and  Wales  64/. 

3955.  Mow  many  of  those  boarded  out  are  under  the  care  of  certified  com- 
mittees ? 

All  the  children  w!io  are  boarded  out  under  the  Order  of  1870  without  the 
limits  of  the  unions;  those  only. 

3956.  What  children  are,  under  the  present  Poor  Law,  eligible  to  be  boarded 
out? 

A  v(  ry  large  proportion  of  them  ;  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  I  have  asked  both 
Sir  Hugh  Owen  and  Mr.  Wodehouse,  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Wodehouse  tells  uie  that  he  considers,  though 
there  are  no  figures  to  prove  it,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  34,000 
1  have  just  mentioned  are  eligible  for  boarding  out,  that  is,  orphans  or  deserted 
children,  who  are  not  ill  in  h.  spitals  or  infirmaries,  or  the  children  of 
widows. 

3957.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  .53,000? 

No,  because  the  55,000  includes  some  17,000  casuals  or  "  Ins  and  outs"  as 
they  are  called.  You  may  add  to  that  some  3,000  childi  en  in  the  workhouses  who 
are  the  children  of  non-ablebodied  parents,  and  who  might  probably  with  advan- 
tage be  boarded  out,  but  the  present  law  does  not  alio  a  them  to  be  so.  If  you 
include  them  it  would  make  about  20,000  who  could  not  be  boarded  out. 

3958.  How  many  does  that  leave  of  the  children  who  might  be  boarded  out 
and  are  not  ? 

1  think  I  am  within  the  mark  if  I  say  26,000  or  27,000. 

3959.  Ibey  might  be  boarded  out,  bnt  they  still  continue  to  remain  in  the 
workhouses  in  association  with  the  paupers? 

Yes. 

3960.  Are  you  strongly  of  0])inion  that  all  those  children  ought  to  be  boarded 
out  ? 

You  will  remember  that  among  those  children  there  will  be  some  perhaps 
who  are  mentally  incapable,  and  others  who  are  physically  unsuitable,  for 
boardmg  out.  I  think  there  will  always  be  a  certain  residuum  who  are  only 
fit  for  some  other  mode  of  treatment,  including  children  very  delicate  that 
you  could  not  expect  a  foster  parent  to  devote  proper  attention  to.  I  have 
no  returns  of  what  that  number  is. 

3961.  Have 
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3961.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  condition  of  children 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  and  that  of  those  removed  from  the  woik- 
house  ? 

Yes,  often. 

3062.  With  what  result? 

That  I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  recognise  them  as  the  samt'  after 
they  liavebeen  away  from  the  workhouse  for  a  year.  In  the  case  of  niy  own 
children  in  the  Eastt)oiirne  Union,  we  board  out  all  who  are  eligible  ;  we  have 
now  2I  boarded  out;  our  workhouse  is  exceptionally  well  placed  and  healthy, 
and  our  children  attend  the  elementary  schools  ouside,  yet  the  difference 
between  those  boys  and  girls  two  or  tliree  years  ago,  when  they  first  began  to  uo, 
and  now,  is  such  that  1  do  not  think  anybody  could  recognise  them  as  the  same 
children. 

3963.  But  of  the  different  systems  of  removal  of  children  from  workhouses 
which  do  you  consider  produces  the  best  result.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
cottage  homes,  boarding  out,  and  district  schools? 

I  think  that  tiie  cottage-home  system  is  an  extremely  good  one,  as  far  as  it 
goes ,  ir  is  the  nearest  approach  to  lamdy  life  which  you  can  get  in  institutions. 
I  rhink  the  three  disadvantages  attached  to  that  system  are,  first,  the  great  d'ffi- 
cultv  which  must  be  found  in  so  large  an  institution  as  the  Poor  Law  Cottage 
Home,  of  getting  suitable  "house-fathers"  and  "  mothers  "  for  the  cottages, 
people  who  really  know  how  to  bring  up  the  children  well  under  the  enforced 
conditions.  They  have  from  20  to  80  children  under  tlieir  charge  in  a  cottage; 
and  I  know,  from  work  among  private  cottage  homes,  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  suitable  matrons  who  can  be  trusted  wisely  to  educate 
children;  and  when  it  cotnes  to  supplying  se  veral  in  a  large  institution  like  the 
Banstead  Cottage  Homes  of  the  Kensington  Union,  the  difficulty  must  be  ex- 
tremely great :  second,  that  it  does  not  provide,  any  more  than  the  workhouse, 
a  home  in  after  life  to  which  the  children  can  leturn,  as  in  boarding  out; 
third,  that  the  respectable  orphan  children  are  subjected,  as  in  every  pauper 
Sch<-ol,  to  the  contaminating  association  of  children  of  "casuals."  With  these 
exceptions,  I  think  ii  is  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  up  children  ,  but,  however, 
not  to  be  coinpared  with  boarding  out.  Then,  as  regards  district  schools,  il  is 
generally  f-upposed  that  those  who  approve  of  boarding  out  are  so  bitter  against 
district  schools  that  I  hardly  like  to  compare  them  ;  Ijut  i  have  no  personal 
feeling  of  that  kind,  and  I  think  that  they  were  a  very  distinct  improvement  at 
the  time  when  they  were  first  instituted  on  the  terrible  life  of  children  in  woi  k- 
houseSo 

3964.  Then,  I  think,  you  have  a  system,  have  you  not,  in  London  by  which 
you  follow  up  the  boarded-out  children  and  the  workiiouse  children  generally 
who  have  been  placed  in  situations? 

No,  that  affects  the  children  brought  up  in  metropolitan  district  schools  only 

3965.  You  are  connected  with  that  society,  I  think,  are  yon  not? 

Only  incidentally  ;  I  am  a  subscriber  and  a  member  of  it.  I  have  a  great 
many  friends  who  woi  k  on  it,  and  1  kno  \  a  great  d-  al  about  it.  It  takes  charge 
of  childrt  n  on  leaving  the  district  schools  for  their  first  places,  and  undertakes 
to  supervise  them  up  to  the  age  of  2L  I  believe  the  guardians  of  the  metro- 
politan unions  think  so  highly  of  it  now  that  many  of  thern  subscribe  to  its 
funds,  and  officially  recogrfise  the  work  that  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  (the  "  M.A.B.Y.S.,"  as  it  is  called)  is  doing;  and, 
I  think,  were  it  not  for  the  useful  work  of  this  Metrop  ditan  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  we  should  have  very  much  worse  results  of  educa- 
tion in  district  schools  than  those  that  we  have  at  present.  The  framing  in 
the  district  schools,  though  not  hurtful  for  the  boys,  is  for  the  girls  distinctly 
undesirable.  They  are,  in  fact,  barracks.  There  are  some  600  or  700  children  in 
the  schools;  they  have  no  individuality  ;  they  are  known  as  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4, 
and  so  on ;  they  have  not  the  chance  of  being  called  by  their  names.  In  these 
large  district  schools  they  can  have  no  personal  traiidng,  and  they  go  out  into 
the  world  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  details  and  duties  of  every  day  life  ;  that 
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must  be  always  extremel\-  bad  for  the  girls.  In  the  case  of  the  boj^s,  they 
receive  industrial  training  in  these  iarge  schools,  and  1  do  not  think  it  so  hurtful 
to  them. 

3966.  What  ii?  the  usual  fate  of  the  children,  more  particulavl}^  the  girls,  after 
they  have  been  boarded  out,  and  are  of  an  age  to  go  into  ser\  ice  ? 

When  they  are  boarded  out  they  are  brought  up  exactly  like  the  child  of  an 
ordinary  labourer ;  they  are  taught  the  details  of  household  work  at  home  in 
the  cottage,  and  when  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  places  are  found  for  them; 
they  form  pnrt  of  our  serv^int  population,  and  we  get  our  servunts  from 
boarded-out  children  jupt  as  we  do  from  the  real  children  of  the  cottagers  with 
whom  they  live.,  They  become  absolutely  identified  with  the  vdlage  in  which 
they  are  brought  up. 

39{i7.  Is  there  any  system  which  provides  for  the  following  up  of  those  girls 
after  their  first  situation  ? 

They  are  always  followed  up,  I  find,  by  the  certified  committees  under 
whose  charge  they  have  been.  I  know  on^^  certified  committee  which  is  able  to 
trace,  I  think,  all  but  20  out  of  300  or  400  children  they  have  had  under  their 
care  during  the  last  20  years. 

3968.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  committees  generally  fulfil  the  duties  that 
are  imposed  upon  them? 

I  think  they  fulfil  them  excellently  in  m.ost  cases  ;  but  I  think  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  have  heen  extremely  remiss  in  that  while  requiring  and  re- 
cognising the  certified  committees,  they  have  yet  never  taken  the  slightest 
trouble  to  see  that  their  condition  and  their  numbers  are  kept  up.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  chief  points  that  requires  remedying. 

31469.  How  do  ym  suggest  that  they  should  do  so  ;  through  their  inspectors 
or  by  more  careful  inquiries,  or  how  ? 

1  think  probably  by  inspection  first  of  all.  The  Local  Government  Board 
take  these  children  from  the  guardians,  certify  a  committee  to  take  care  of 
them,  and  are  extremely  particular  about  the  local  standing  and  qualities  of  the 
committee  before  they  will  accept  tbem  ;  after  tliey  are  once  certified  the 
Board  have  never  hitherto  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Committee  is 
dead  or  ahve,  or  is  doing  its  work,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

3970.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  Local  Government  Board  take  these 
children  from  the  guardians  ;  does  the  Local  Government  Board  accept  any 
responsibilitv  in  the  matter? 

No  ;  but  they  appear  more  or  less  to  transfer  the  responsiljility  of  the  guardians 
to  a  local  committee.  I  am  not  talking  of  it  legally,  but  rather  morally.  I'he 
Local  Government  Board  take  tiiis  step ;  they  say  to  the  guardians  :  You  may 
send  your  children  100  miles  away  ;  you  may  board  them  out ;  but  if  you  do  so 
you  must  accept  the  condition  that  we  certify  a  Committee  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  that  neighbourhood  to  take  charge  of  them. 

3971.  Jjord  Balfour.  Are  not  the  reports  of  that  committee  sent  to  the 
local  guardians  ? 

Yes,  quarterly. 

3972.  And  therefore  is  not  the  duty  hiid  upon  the  local  guardians  of  making 
sure  that  that  committee  is  doing  its  duty,  by  means  of  the  reports  which  it 
receives  ? 

Yes  ;  but  what  1  mean  rather  is  this  :  that  very  often  a  committee  ceases  to 
be  a  committee  of  six,  and  decreases  into  a  committee  of  one  or  two ;  and 
though  the  work  is  still  perhaps  just  as  well  done,  because  the  one  or  two  per- 
sons do  it,  and  so  it  satisfies  the  board  of  guardians,  who  get  their  report  every 
six  weeks  or  three  months,  there  m;iy  be  no  other  members  left  of  the  committee 
as  it  was  originally  certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  1  maintain 
that  if  the  Local  Government  Board  are  so  particular  in  certifying  the  committee 
they  ought  to  see  that  it  is  kept  up. 

'  3973.  Earl  of  Onslov).^  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is  this:  that  the  com- 
mittee should  report  itself  to  the  Local  Government  Board  from  time  to  time  to 
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the  effect  that  all  its  members  are  still  members  of  the  committee  and  willing 
to  continue  the  work  they  have  begun  r 

Yes,  it  should  be  required  to  report  itself,  and  it  is  not  required  to  do  so 
now.  * 

3974.  But  you  do  not  contend  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
responsiljle  for  the  well-being  of  the  children  boarded  out  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

3975.  Chairman.^  And  probably  you  would  also  desire  that  wh<.-n  any 
member  resigns  from  any  cause,  or  ceases  from  any  cause  to  be  a  member,  they 
should  report  that  fact,  and  state  whom  tiiey  propose  to  put  in  his  or  her  place? 

Yes. 

3976.  And  that  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be 
necessary  ? 

That  is  necessary  ;  the  committee  are  bound  to  obtain  sanction  to  any  fresh 
appointment,  but  they  are  wot  bound,  if  a  person  on  the  committee  has  removed 
from  the  neig-hbourhood  or  dies,  to  report,  that  f<ict. 

3977.  Lord  Balfour.']  No  child  can  he  boarded  out  more  than  five  ndles  from 
the  residence  of  some  member  or  the  certified  committee,  can  it  ? 

That  is  so. 

3978.  Therefore  if  the  committee  is  very  unduly  diminished,  it  will  very 
much  reduce  the  scope  oftiie  boarding-out  operations,  will  it  not  ? 

Not  necessarily;  it  there  are  only  a  few  children,  you  can  usually  board  them 
out  within  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  one  member  or  six  members  of 
the  ccmmittee  may  all  do  their  duty  thoroughly,  but  I  think  it  very  undesirable 
that  the  Local  Govei  nment  Board  should  not  require  themselves  to  be  periodically 
informed  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  committee,  considering  how  sti  ingent 
arci  their  inquiries  before  a  committee  is  tirst  sanctioned. 

3979.  Chairman.']  All  you  want  is  this:  that  in  case  the  number  is  diminished 
from  any  cause,  it  should  l)e  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
should  approve  of  the  diminished  committee  continuing  if  they  desire  it  ? 

Yes,  or  else  insist  on  new  members  being  added. 

3980.  I.ord  Balfour.]  A  committee  of  one  is  illegal ;  it  always  must  be  at  least 
two,  must  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

3981.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  But  did  not  your  answer  point  to  this  ;  that  after  a 
time  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  find  that  one  of  their  number  is 
more  energetic  and  more  active  than  others,  and  they  consent  to  abandon  their 
duties  to  that  one  : 

I  did  not  mean  that  exactly.  I  think  it  is  more  frequently  removal  by  death, 
or  by  circumstances  from  the  neighbouriiood,  that  causes  the  committee  to 
diminish  and  leaves  the  work  to  be  done  by  one  or  two. 

3982.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.]  Is  there  not  a  paragraph  in  the  regulation 
which  says  that  one  member  will  not  be  sufficient  to  do  it,  for  the  rea^^on,  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  illness  or  death  of  the  one,  the  child  or  children  would  drop 
out  of  sight  and  not  be  properly  visited  r 

Yes,  that  is  so ;  the  Local  Government  Board  will  accept  a  committee  of  two,  as 
you  notice  in  the  Order, and  I  ought  to  have  said  "two"  instead  of  "one";  but 
they  do  not  require  more  than  two  ;  if  they  are  content  with  two  on  the  com- 
mittee to  begin  with,  I  have  no  objection  to  its  remaining  at  two,  but  if  they 
require  to  have  four,  five,  or  six  members  before  they  certify  them  as  a  com- 
mittee, I  think  they  should  require  to  be  informed  why  that  committtee,  or  if 
that  committee,  ever  becomes  fewer  in  number. 

3983.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Is  it  your  experience  that  children  who  have  been 
boarded  out  in  after  life  are  very  frequently  adopted  by  their  foster  parents, 
and  in  that  case  look  upon  the  home  in  which  they  have  been  boarded  out  as 
their  own  home  to  which  they  can  return  at  any  time  ? 

(70.)  3  I  Yes ; 
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Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  very  great  ai  l  vantages  of  boarding  out,  that 
tlie  children  ensure  for  themselves  in  after  life,  in  sickness  or  in  the  intervals 
between  tlieir  situations,  a  home  to  go  to  ;  whereas  if  they  have  only  been 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse  they  generally  go  straigbt  from  the  workhouse  into 
their  first  place,  and  they  have  Uterally  no  home  to  return  to  except  the  able- 
bodied  vvai  d  of  the  workhouse  ;  for  when  they  return  to  it  they  are  no  longer 
eligible  for  the  juvenile  ward  of  the  workhouse,  but  must  go  to  the  adult  ward, 
when  they  mix  wiih  the  most  vicious  characters  that  could  be  found. 

3984.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  children  are  more  liable  to  diseases  which 
are  easily  communicated  than  adults  ;  and  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  scatteiing 
of  them  abroad  amongst  homes  by  the  boarding-out  system  tends  to  promote 
their  health  and  to  prevent  their  communicating  such  diseases  ? 

1  think  so.  I  think  the  great  bane  of  the  workhouse  schools,  if  they  are  very  large 
ones  especially,  is,  as  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  testify,  skin  disease 
and  ophthalmia.  I  remember  a  report  of  the  Hanwell  School,  in  which  70  per 
cent,  were  stated  some  few  years  ago  to  be  suffering  iiom  opthalmia.  Even 
from  my  own  union  at  Eastbourne,  which  is  exceptionally  healtliy,  many  of  the 
children  went  out  covered  with  spots,  sore  heads,  and  ailments  of  that  kind, 
though  not  very  serious  ;  but  before  they  were  boarded  out  three  months  they 
were  as  healthy  as  any  children  in  the  village. 

3985.  And  are  thei  e  similar  effects,  do  you  find,  on  their  minds,  as  well  as 
their  bodies  ? 

Quite  so.  Into  whatevei'  workhouse  one  goes  to  visit  children,  they  have 
always  th-it  hang-dog  look  v\hich  we  are  familiar  with  ;  tiiey  have  no  eneigy, 
no  quickness  ;  naturally  their  observation  is  confined  to  the  limited  details  of 
life  which  goes  on  within  the  walls,  and  they  do  not  learn  to  observe,  as  village 
children  do,  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  around  them,  because  they  liave  no 
means  of  doing  so;  their  physical  energy  is  seldom  put  to  the  test  at  all.  If  you 
read  the  reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  the  Blue  Book,  they 
complain  over  and  over  again  of  the  great  difficulty  they  have  amongst  these 
children  in  arousing  any  interest  or  attention  in  their  questions ;  and  they  say 
always  that  the  reason  is  that  the  children  are  all  of  one  class  who  are 
educated  together ;  and  also  that  there  are  no  means  of  asking  ihem  questions 
in  connection  with  the  everyday  occurrences  of  the  outside  world,  because  they 
never  know  what  goes  on  outside,  and  that  therefore  their  intelligence  is  extremely 
dulled,  and  they  are  apathetic.  1  have  read  numberless  testimonies  of  that  kind 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  themselves. 

3986.  Will  you  give  us  now  a  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  a  child  in  the  workhouse,  and  of  a  child  who  is  boarded  out? 

The  cost  of  a  boarded-out  child  is,  of  course,  regulated  by  this  Order  that 
you  have  before  you.  The  maximum  payment  allowed  is  4*.  a  week  for  main- 
tenance ;  clothing,  school  foes,  and  medical  attendance  are  allowed  in  addition. 
The  maximum  cost  therefore  comes  to  13/,  per  head  per  annum;  but  many 
unions  do  not  give  so  mucli  as  4  ^.  a  head  ;  they  have  the  right  to  give  less  if 
they  like;  I  have  taken  ihe  average  cost  of  a  large  number  of  the  boarded-out 
children  in  England,  and  I  find  it  is  III.  5  5.  per  head  per  annum,  which 
includes  everything. 

3987.  Will  you  now  <iive  us  the  cost  of  the  children  in  the  workhouses  ? 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  sum  to  fix,  because  in  many  workhouses  where 
loans  have  been  contracted,  they  never  give  the  cost  of  interest  on  their  loans  ; 
never,  in  fact,  in  the  district  schools  do  they  do  that ;  but  I  have  gathered, 
after  careful  inquiry,  that  from  4s.  3</.  to  9s.  1 1  d.  per  week  is  the  sum  which  a 
child  costs  in  the  workhouse  (of  course  the  latter  sum  is  an  extremely  expensive 
one)  ;  and  I  think  that  in  country  workhouses  from  4  to  5  or  Qs.  would  be 
the  cost  per  week,  all  charges  included. 

398S.  In  some  of  the  large  unions,  can  you  say  what  savings  have  heen 
effected  by  adopting  the  boarding-out  system  } 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Leeds  Union  it  is  stated  that  they  board  out  their 
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children,  under  die  Order  of  1.877,  within  the  Hants  of  the  union,  but  they  liave 
very  wisely  appointed  an  inspector  of  buarded  out  children  for  that  purp.we 
only,  oiher  than  tlje  relieving  officer,  and  they  pay  that  inspector  130  a  year; 
and  yer,  in  the  first  year  that  they  boarded  oat  children,  they  saved  1,200/.;  and 
the  Paddington  board,  also,  the  first  year  that  they  boarded  out  40  of  their 
children  instead  of  sending  them  to  the  Ashford  District  Schools,  saved  900  /. ;  that 
is  22  Z.  10  *  per  head  per  annum. 

3989.  I  think  that  the  boarding-out  system  is  not  confined  to  England  ;  in- 
deed, it  has  a  much  wider  application  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  our  colonies. 
Perhiips  you  can  say  what  is  the  practice,  and  what  have  be.-n  the  results  in 
those  places  ? 

In  Scotland  it  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  40  years  with  the  result  that  less 
than  3  per  cent,  of  the  children  l)oa"ded  out  have  proved  unsatisfactory.  I  had 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  officials  of  the  board  of  supervision  last  year,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  an  astonishment  to  the  Scotch  people  that,  while  they  had 
for  40  years  found  the  benefit  of  the  system,  we  were  still  discussing  whether 
we  s!)oald  adopt  it  or  not.  The  exact  number  that  they  board  out  in  Scotland 
is  4,467  out  of  5,432  children  who  could  possibly  be  boarded  out.  Ihey 
do  there  what  we  have  no  power  to  do,  and  of  course  it  may  not  always 
be  desirable.  In  some  cases  they  board  out  children  whose  parent  is  alive, 
on  condition  that  the  surviving  parent  (they  are  mostly  illegitimate  children) 
does  not  inquire  where  they  are  boarded  out,  and  entirely  gives  them  up.  They 
consider  ihat  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  ratepayers  10  take  the  child,  and 
bring  it  up  a?  a  respectable  member  of  society,  even  thougJi  it  is  paid  for  from 
the  rates,  than  to  allow  it  to  tramp  the  country  with  a  disreputable  mother. 

3990.  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice  in  the  Australian  colonies,  is  it  not, 
to  board  out  children  ? 

Yes  ;  they  started  with  industrial  schools,  and,  one  by  one,  all  are  being 
closed.  (Industrial  schools  in  the  Colonies  are  the  equivalent  of  our  work- 
house schools)  ;  tliey  have  now  boarded  out  nearlv  every  state  child  in  Vic- 
toria, New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia:  and  in  Queensland,  and  New 
Zealand,  and  the  other  colonies,  they  are  gradually  closing  their  schools  and 
bo  arding  out  all  tlieir  children.  There  has  been  an  enoiinous  savijig  of  cost  iu 
Js^ew  South  Wales  ;  the  President  of  the  State  Children's  Relief  Department 
says  it  is  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  to  the  colony  ;  and  in  South  Austraha, 
the  Ciiairman  of  the  Destitute  Board  says  they  have  saved  36,000  /.  since  they 
closed  their  schools  and  took  to  boarding  out;  it  was  in  1872  that  they 
began  it. 

3991.  If  it  were  possible  now  to  give  a  nmch  wider  application  to  the  system 
of  boarding  out,  do  you  think  that  any  practical  difficulty  would  be  encountered 
in  the  way  of  providing  homes  for  children  ? 

Of  course,  when  one  begins  to  think  of  boarding  out  20,000  children,  I  have 
no  right  to  give  any  ojnnion  ;  but  1  am  quite  sure  that  for  many  thousands  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  difficulty  hitherto  has  been  that,  although 
a  number  of  voluntary  committees  have  offered  themselves  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  be  certified,  and  have  been  certified,  they  cannot  get  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  over  and  over  again  I  get  letters  saying,  "  We  have  dissolved  our 
committee  because  we  have  applied  in  vain  to  boards  of  guardians  to  send  us 
children,  and  we  will  wait  no  longer." 

3992.  And  what  is  the  ground  on  which  the  boards  of  guardians  usually 
base  their  objection  to  send  the  children  to  them  ? 

It  is  simply  that  they  know  nothing  about  it  ;  either  they  say  that  they  have 
not  adopted  boarding  out  (which  is  generally  the  answer  that  these  committees 
get),  or  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  it,  because  they  have  already  built 
large  schools. 

3993.  You  do  not  think  they  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  these 
committees  ? 

No,  I  think  no  doubt  at  all,  but  it  is  simply  that  they  have  not  adopted  the 
system,  that  they  have  children  educated  in  their  own  workhouse  schools,  or, 
(70.)  3  I  2  in 
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in  the  case  of  the  metropolis,  send  them  to  the  district  schools  ;  but  a  few  of  the 
metropolitan  unions  board  out  all  their  orphan  children,  or  at  legist  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  while  using  the  district  schools  for  others. 

3994.  Do  you  think  that  in  those  cases  where  the  children  tire  boarded  out 
now,  the  foster  parents  as  a  rule  treat  them  kindly,  ami  spend  the  money  that 
they  receive  upon  the  children,  or  that  a  larger  proportion  of  it  remain?  in  their 
own  pockets  ? 

No.  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  not :  after  the  most  careful  inquiries  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  foster  parents  are  actuated  by  real  interest  and  love  lor  the 
children.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  there  are  no  exceptions,  but  I  really  think  that 
what  the  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  used  to  say  about  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  England  is  absolutely  tiue;  that  they  are  the  very  kindest  towards  either 
^heir  fellow  labourers  in  trouble  or  the  orphan  children  of  their  fellow  labourers  ; 
^he  agricultural  poor  are  far  kinder  to  each  other  than  any  other  class  in  England. 

3995.  When  childien  are  boarded  out  in  families,  with  the  children  of  the 
foster-parents,  do  you  think  that  they  are  treated  in  all  respects  equally;  or  do 
you  think  that  the  other  children  are  apt  to  look  down  upon  the  boarded-out 
children  ? 

I  have  inquired  very  carefully,  and  I  also  know  from  experience  that  the 
children  who  come  from  the  unions  ai  e  rather  spoilt  in  comparison  with  the 
children  of  the  family  ;  they  are  so  extremely  kindly  treated. 

3996.  Have  you  any  expeiience  of  the  manner  in  which  the  other  working- 
men  in  the  neighbourhood  would  look  upon  these  children  ;  would  they 
consider  that  their  own  children  were  ar  a  disadvantage  compared  with  these 
boarded  out  and  paid  for  children  ? 

I  have  once  or  twice  heaid  that  objection  made  by  persons  antagonistic 
to  boarding  out ;  I  mean  by  the  upper  classes ;  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
of  dislike,  only  words  of  pity  and  kindness,  from  the  agricultural  population 
themselves. 

3997.  Do  they,  after  a  time,  after  they  have  passed  through  the  village 
schools,  lose  the  stigma  of  workhouse  children  ;  do  they  gradually  get  absorbed 
in  the  population  and  iorget  that  they  originady  came  from  the  workhouse.' 

I  do  not  think  afitr  the  first  three  or  four  months  the  people  have  the 
slighiest  recollection  of  it,  and  if  you  went  into  a  village  school  a  year  after- 
wards, I  do  not  think  they  could  tell  you  which  of  the  children  were  those  who 
"were  boarded  out. 

3098.  You  have  told  us  that  as  a  general  rule,  or  at  any  rate,  very  frequently, 
the  answer  to  applicr.tions  fcT  children  fix.m  the  guardians,  is  that  they  have 
not  adopted  the  system  of  boarding  out,  or  that  they  know  very  liitle  about  it ; 
can  you  give  any  reason  \\hy  there  is  this  indispositi(jn  on  the  part  of  the 
guardians  to  boarding  out  children ' 

]  think  it  arises  chi;  fl\  from  ignorance,  and  from  want  of  information  as 
to  the  advantages  of  boarding  out.  Gathering  up  the  information  I  have 
collected  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Boarding  out,  I  find  that  many  boards  of  guardians  throughout  England,  and 
even  their  clerks,  who  are  often  well-educated,  well-informed  men,  lawyers 
even,  do  not  know  of  the  t  xistence  of  the  boarding  out  order  ;  or,  if  they  know 
of  its  existence,  know  nothing  of  its  provisions  ;  and  consequently  they  never 
attempt  to  start  the  system.  And  then  I  think  there  is  another  reason  :  you 
will  tind  in  country  I. cards  of  guardians,  \Ahere  very  often  they  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  ignorant  (as  to  poor  law  matters)  though  very  kindly  disposed  men, 
that  anything  that  is  not  already  being  done  will  never  be  done,  unless  it  is  through 
the  entigy  or  interest  of  one  or  two  individual  members  of  the  botird,  who  are  a 
little  more  go-al:ead  than  the  others;  and  to  propose  such  a  new^  departure  as 
boarding  out  chihiren,  when  they  have  for  centuries  past  been  brought  up  in  the 
workhouse  school,  is  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  the  country  guardians. 

3999.  Chairman.']  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  country  guardians,  when 
you  say  they  are  so  ignorant  ? 

I  did  not  say  "so  ignorant,"  but  your  London  guardians,  I  should  think,  were 
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very  much  more  on  the  qui  vive  as  to  the  improvements  of  the  ]9th  century  than 
the  farmers  of  our  purely  agricultural  countries. 

4000.  I  suppose  in  some  parts  of  the  country  farmers  are  quite  as  intelligent 
as  tradesmen  in  the  towns  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

4001.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  number  of  unions  that 
can  board  out  children  ? 

Yes.  The  Order  of  1870  for  boarding-  out  children  without  the  limits  of  the 
union  has  a  restriction  which  I  find  however  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
willing  to  remove  ;  only  tho-^e  unions  scheduled  at  the  end  of  the  Order  can 
board  out  outside  the  union.  There  is  no  restriction  to  guardians  boarding-  out 
within  the  limits  of  the  union  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason,  I  think,  that  you  will 
find  that,  the  figures  of  those  boarded  out  children  within  the  union  are  more 
than  double  those  boarded  out  at  a  distance.  Tliere  is  another  reason,  I  think, 
why  it  is  so  little  adopted ;  I  h;ive  the  authority  of  Lord  Cranbrook  himself  for 
saying  so  ;  that  is,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  really  only  tolerated 
the  system  ;  they  have,  as  Lord  Cranbrook  says  in  his  pamphlet,  looked  upon 
it  with  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Here  ar^  his  own  words  :  "  With  the  officials 
(that  is  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  boarding  out  has  apparently  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  if  it  were  a  system  working  iu  avowed  rivahy  with  work- 
house and  disriict  schools,  than  as  a  supplement  to  them  offering  to  a  portion 
of  the  children  advantages  which  schools  cannot  give  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  tiiat  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  boarding  out  is  not  more  adopted.  It 
requires  that  information  should  be  given  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
that  at  It  ast  as  much  facility  should  be  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians  lor  board- 
ing out  in  the  country,  as  there  is  for  building  workhouse  or  district  schools; 
and  that  has  never  hitherto  been  the  case. 

4002.  Has  there  been  any  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  any  report  made  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  success  of  the  system  of 
boarding  out,  or  otherwise  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  report  of  that  kind,  except  one  made  in  1869  by 
Mr.  Henley,  Poor  Law  Inspector,  on  the  boarding  oui  of  pauper  children  in 
Scotland,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the  system, 

4003.  Would  you  think  it  an  advisable  thing  that  it  should  be  inquired  into 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  a  report  as  to  its  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages made  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  an  enormous  lielp  to  boarding  out. 

4004.  In  the  case  of  unions  which  have  adopted  the  Order  of  1870,  do  you 
know  of  any  unions  which  have  al)andoned  it? 

No;  not  any.  The  St.  Pancras  Board  you  may  remember  last  year  brought  five 
or  six  ol  their  children  back  from  Denmead  (there  was  a  great  deal  of  remark 
about  it  at  the  time)  because  they  were  not  properly  housed,  1  gather;  but 
they  have  still  cliildren  boarded  out  with  other  boarding  out  committees  and  are 
continuing  to  board  out ;  that  is  the  only  case  I  have  heard  of  children^  being 
withdrawn. 

4005.  I  think  you  waited  upon  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  and  suggested  to  him  certain  modifications  of  the  Orders  t 

Yes. 

40116.  In  reply  to  the  deputation,  I  think  he  undertook  to  make  certain 
modifications,  and  to  consider  certain  others  which  you  suggested? 
Yes. 

ft 

4007.  Have  those  modifications  been  made  ? 

No,  they  have  not;  but  I  have  made  lurther  suggestions  since.  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  VVodehouse  the  day  before  yesterday  promismg  that  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  but  regretting  that  the  matter  did  not 
rest  in  his  hands.  I  am  quite  sure  if  those  amendments  were  granted  it 
would  be  very  much  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  children  and  of  the  com- 
mittees. 
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4008.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  what  those  amend hsi en ts  were  ? 

I  will  give  you  the  headings  of  the  most  important.  The  first  Amendment 
which  we  asked  for  in  the  Ordt  roflS/O  was  that  every  union  should  be  admitted 
in  schedules  C.  and  D.,  instead  of  only  those  ihat  are  now  named.  That  Amend- 
ment the  President  willinoly  acceded  to.  Then,  that  after  the  words  mental 
disease,"  in  Article  5,  paragraph  1,  should  be  added  "  or  permanently  bed-iidden 
or  disabled."  We  thoughtthatsuch  children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  boarded  out. 

40oq.  And  to  that  I  think  the  President  also  agreed  ? 

He  agreed  to  tliat  also.  Then  in  Article  5,  paragraph  2,  we  asked  (and  this  * 
was  asked  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  a  great  many  boards  of  guardians 
who  had  represented  the  desirability  of  it  to  us)  to  assimilate  the  Order  to  that 
of  the  Boarding-out,  Within  Order,  which  allows  children  to  be  boarded  out 
from  infancy  up  to  a  certain  age.  Under  the  Order  of  1870  wt'  are  only  able 
to  board  cue  children  after  the  age  of  two  and  up  to  ten,  and  mo  have  asked 
that  the  Amendment  may  be  made  to  "include  children  under  the  age  of  two, 
and  over  the  age  of  10,  or  (if  this  too  general)  to  include  children  under  two, 
hut  those  above  10  only  in  cases  of  brothers  and  sisters  of  younger  children 
already  boarded  out."  The  latter  proposal  the  Piesident  agreed  to,  but  not  to 
the  foriricr,  Ixcause  he  thought  tiiat  foster-parents  would  be  so  apt  to  take 
children  under  the  age  of  two  merely  for  the  object  of  profit.  Now,  the 
President  must  be  veiy  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  baby  life  if  he  supposes 
that  a  baby  under  two  years  is  more  tempting  at  4  s.  a-vveek  than  a  <  hild  at 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  10,  because  it  requires  double  the  amount  of  attention 
and  care,  and  is  a  great  deal  more  trouble  to  the  ibster-parents.  In  the 
colonies  and  in  France  they  always  give  for  their  children  up  to  two  years  of  age 
double  the  maintenance  money  that  they  do  for  those  above  two  years  of  age. 

4010.  But  sup|)Osing  the  objection  to  be  well-founded,  would  it  be  possible 
to  fix  a  scale  of  remuneration  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  which  would 
get  over  that  objection  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  could  offer  a  woman   less  than  4  s.  a-week  for  bring- 
ing up  a  baby  under  two. 

4011.  1  was  saying,  supposing  the  objection  to  be  well  founded? 

But  the  President's  objection  ran  the  other  way;  he  thought  that  4s. 
a-week  would  be  too  great  a  temptation  to  them  to  take  a  child  foi-  what 
they  could  get  out  of  it,  under  two  years  of  age. 

4012.  And  I  say,  snpposing  that  at  any  ay,e  4  would  be  too  much  re- 
muneration for  the  maintenance  of  a  child,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  fix  a 
smaller  sum  according  to  the  age  ? 

It  would  doubtless  be  possible,  but  I  think  that  experience  in  other  countries 
shows  that  a  child  under  two  ought,  if  there  is  any  difi"efence  made  at  all,  to 
have  more  money  paid  for  ii,  rather  than  less. 

4013.  Chairman.^  Is  not  that  supposing  that  these  women  who  will  take 
these  babies  have  not  already  some  babies  of  their  own;  because  if  the 
woman  is  unable  to  go  to  work  because  she  has  a  baby  of  her  own  to  look 
after,  she  might,  I  suppose,  very  well  indeed  take  charge  of  another  baby,  and 
not  spend  4  s  a-week,  or  anything  like  it  upon  the  baby. 

No,  she  would  not  expend  it;  but  if  you  remember  the  amount  of  trouble  a 
baby  gives,  that  \\  ould  not  be  too  large  a  sum. 

4014.  In  the  case  supposed,  tlse  woman  would  be  able  to  make  a  decided 
profit  out  of  it;  do  not  you  think  there  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  undertake 
baby-farraing  ior  what  might  be  got  ou!  of  it  ? 

I  think  4  s.  is  too  small  a  remuneration  to  have  that  effect,  that  it  would  not 
be  any  temptation;  and  I  do  not  think  a  boarding-out  committee  would,  as  a 
rule,  give  a  baby  to  a  woman  who  had  one  of  her  owi;. 

4015.  If  you  compare  the  4  s.  that  would  be  given  for  boarding  out  a  baby 
with  the  sum  given  as  out-relief  to  a  woman  that  had  a  baby  of  her  own,  would 
not  the  4    in  the  rural  districts  be  a  much  larger  amoimt  than  the  other? 

Yes,  but  then  she  has  the  whole  responsibility  of  that  child  ;  it  is  not  a  payment 
to  assist,  but  payment  for  the  entire  charge  of  feeding,  lodging,  and  bringing  up 
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someljody  else's  child,  which,  I  think,  makes  a  difference.  But,  however,  we 
make  no  suggestion  as  to  tiie  sum  allowed.  We  have  rigaiu  meniorialised  the 
President,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Metropolitan  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians, to  reconsider  his  decision  and  allow  these  children  to  be  boarded  out  under 
two  years  of  age,  because  the  younyer  they  are  boarded  out  the  more  perf  ctly 
they  becoiiie  the  children  of  the  foster  home.  The  President  has  not  yet  given 
an  answer.  The  ground  I  base  my  desire  upon  is  that  the  Board  allows  it  in 
the  Order  of  1877,  and  yet  it  is  denied  to  the  same  class  of  children  if  they  are 
sent  just  outside  the  boundary  of  the  union.  1  think  the  Orders  ought  to  be 
assimilated.  Cases  coming  under  the  two  Or^'ers  may  be  separated  oidy  by  a 
mile  of  distance,  and  yet  are  riiled  by  a  totally  diiferent  regulation.  Perhaps 
1  need  not  trouble  the  Committee  with  what  I  call  the  technical  amend- 
ments. 

4016.  Earl  of  Onslow.]  Will  you  proceed  to  give  us  the  other  amend- 
ments r 

Under  the  Order  of  1877  we  asked  for  this  amendment:  "  That  the  Order  of 
1877  be  assimilat'.d  to  that  of  1870  in  the  creation  of  certified  committees  to 
superintei)d  the  boarding  out,  which  committee  shall  be  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the  foster-parents."  At  present 
under  the  Boarding-Out  Within  Order  the  children  are  visited  and  inspected 
only  by  the  relieving  officer,  and,  therefore,  though  they  are  better  olf  than  if 
they  were  in  the  workhouse,  they  are  constantly  in  connection  with  [)auperism  ; 
the  weekly  visit  of  the  relieving  officer  brings  the  fosrer-family  into  connection 
with  jiauperism,  and  they  get  so  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the  relieving  officer 
and  the  receipt  of  relief  that,  though  it  is  for  a  very  good  purpose,  1  think  it  iias  a 
deleterious  influence  both  on  the  children  as  they  grow  up  and  on  the 
foster-fjarents  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  have  volunteer  committees  to  act 
between  tlie  guardians  and  tiie  foster-parents  as  we  have  in  the  Boarding- 
out  Without  Order.  That  was  not  acceded  to.  Then,  what  I  think  the 
most  important  request  of  all,  was  this  :  "  That  all  payments  for  boarded- 
out  children  shall  be  regarded  as  given  on  loan,  so  as  to  enable  guardians 
to  claim  from  a  deserting  parent,  on  returning  after  some  years  to  reclaim  the 
child,  reimbursement  of  past  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  child  before  it  is 
given  up,  without  prejudice  to  [irosecution  lor  desertion."  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  although  the  President  stated  that,  as  the  law  now  stood,  he  believed  the 
cost  of  maintenance  for  12  months  might  be  recovered,  he  has  since  let  me  know 
that  he  hnds  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  there  is  no  such  power;  as  we  were 
aware  before  we  asked  for  the  amendment.  But  it  is  perfectly  outrageous  that 
the  ratepayers  should  be  required  to  bring  up  another  person's  child  at  the  C'  st 
of  50  or  100  I.,  or  300  I.  or  400  I ,  and  the  moment  it  is  able  to  maintain  itself 
it  should  be  reclaimed  by  relations  who  had  deserted  it  for  5,  10  or  15  years, 
without  any  requirement  that  they  should  repay  whole  or  part  past  maintenance. 
Of  course  they  only  claim  it  for  reasons  that  are  very  improper,  to  make  it  tramp 
about  the  country  or  to  accouipany  them  in  a  dissolute  career  ;  and  it  seems  very 
hard  on  the  children  after  they  have  been  well  brought  up  by  the  State,  and  very 
hard  on  the  ratepayer  who  has  brought  up  the  children,  that  these  relations 
should  be  able  to  claim  them  and  so  perpetuate  a  race  of  vagrants. 

401 7.  Chairman.']  What  you  suggest  is  simply  this:  That  by  law  the  money 
should  be  recoverable  from  the  parents  or  other  persons  wlio  have  control  over 
the  deserted  child,  and  that,  unless  they  were  ready  to  |)ay  such  an  amount  as 
might  be  required,  the  child  should  not  be  restored  ? 

Quite  so;  and  the  amendment  should  not  apply  only  to  boarded- out  chil- 
dren;  it  should  app'y  to  all  State-aided  children,  whetlier  boarded  out  or  living 
in  the  workhouse.  There  was  a  boy  in  my  own  woikhouse,  for  whom  I 
obtained  an  excellent  opening  in  Canada  ;  he  was  iitimediately  claimed  Ijy  an 
aunt,  who, sent  him  to  the  union  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  who  has  since  then 
entirely  neglected  him  ;  he  has  become  a  most  intelligent  boy,  and  able  to  earn 
his  own  living,  and  she  now  claims  him.  The  Local  Government  Board  wUl  not 
back  my  Board  in  preventing  that  child  fi  om  being  given  up  to  her. 
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4018.  Is  there  any  power  existing  anywhere  to  require  you  to  !.';ive  it  up  to 
her  ? 

There  is  said  io  be  a  power  on  the  part  of  grand  parents.  The  aunt  applied 
for  him,  and  said  she  would  take  hiin,  and  my  Board  decided  that  she  was 
not  a  fit  person  ;  she  is  a  navvy's  wife,  and  has  therefore  110  fixed  home.  Hear- 
ing that,  the  grandmother  apph'ed  for  him.  She  has  been  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief  for  many  years,  and  we  know  that  she  cannot  support- the  child.  She 
says,  "  I  claim  the  child  and  you  cannot  refuse  him,"  and  sayS  at  the  sa?ne  time 
that  she  means  to  pass  the  child  on  to  the  very  aunt  to  whom  we  have  refused 
him. 

4019.  You  say  she  is  in  receipt  of  parish  relief;  is  there  not  a  simple  mode, 
namely,  refusing-  her  fui  ther  parish  relie  f  except  in  the  house  ;  slic  could  not 
then  take  charge  of  the  boy  r 

Yes  ;  but  I  have  Sir  iiugh  Owen's  letter,  which  says  that  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  feel  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of 
relatives  even  when  they  have  no  legal  claim.  That  boy  has  cost  us  50  /.  or 
60  I.  to  educate,  find  now  lie  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  aunt  who  sent  him  to 
the  workhouse  originally. 

4020.  Earl  of  Onsloui?[  You  ground  your  contention  on  the  fact  that  the  rate- 
payers have  contributed  largely  to  the  support  of  the  child  ;  but  might  not  the 
ratepayers  object  if  a  parent,  who  had  been  some  time  a!")Sf'nt,  say  in  Australia, 
came  back,  and  they  were  compelled  to  support  the  child,  though  his  father 
claimed  it,  and  was  in  a  position  to  support  it  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  great  difficulty  of  such  cases  ;  but  there  is  no  ratepayer  who 
has  considered  the  matter  even  on  grounds  of  economy,  who  would  not  rejoice 
in  our  sending  him  to  (  an  ad  a,  and  who  would  not  think  that  we  should  be 
doing  far  better  for  the  ratepayers  in  that  way,  than  allowing  him  to  be  taken 
possession  of  by  an  aunt  who  has  neglected  him  for  \  ears,  because  the  moment 
she  gets  into  bad  times  she  will  shift  that  boy  on  to  the  rates  again.  And 
another  thing  is  that  the  ratepayers  have  had  to  expend  50  /,  or  60  /.  on  that 
boy  ;  they  would  rather  spend  10  /.  more,  and  know  that  he  was  well  done  for 
for  life,  than  know  that  in  keeping  the  10/.  in  their  pockets  they  are  ruining 
that  boy's  future. 

4021.  Chairman^  The  case  put  to  you  was  the  ca?e  of  a  man  who  came  home 
from  Australia,  and  could  support  his  child,  and  your  point  is  :  Is  it  not  hard 
that  he  shoidd  then  take  back  the  child  after  the  ratepayers  have  expended  so 
much  money  upon  him  ;  but  in  case  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  made,  which 
you  susigest,  the  monev  would  be  recoverable? 

Yes.^ 

4022.  And  therefore  the  ratepayers  would  not  suffer  any  injury  ? 

Yes,  exactly  so.  There  are  two  more  amendments.  The  next  amend- 
ment we  asked  for  was  in  Article  V.,  paragraph  1.,  that  the  wording  should  be 
revised  so  as  to  include  illegitimate  as  well  as  legitimate  children  in  its  pro- 
visions. The  Local  Government  Board  have  given  their  official  opinion  upon 
that  clause  to  the  8t.  Pancras  Board  oi  Guardians — that  an  illegitimate  child, 
whose  parent  is  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  or  suffering  permanently 
from  mental  disease,  or  out  of  England,  cannot  be  boarded  out.  It  is  only  a 
verbal  inaccuracy  in  the  article  but  it  has  prevented  Boards  from  making  use  of 
the  permission  intended. 

4023.  That  was  a  mere  blunder  in  the  drawing  up  ? 

Yes.  The  next  amendment  was  :  "  That  steps  be  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  certified  committees,  both  as  regards 
their  status  and  number."  Then  a  very  important  one  is  :  "  That  new  regu- 
lations regarding  payment  be  made,  to  avoid  the  serious  inconvenience  now 
experienced  by  committees  owing  to  Boards  of  Guardians  being  unable  to  pay  in 
advance.''  Of  course  it  is  not  every  president  of  a  boarding-out  committee  that 
can  afford  to  be  60  I.  or  100  I.  out  of  pocket  every  quarter,  for  even  a  very  few 
boarded-out  children  ;  and  yet  the  guardians  have  no  power  to  pay  in  advance. 

I  think 
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I  think  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  Then,  "  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  or 
removal  of  any  member  of  a  certified  botirding-out  committee,  notice  of  the  same 
should  be  given  without  delay  to  the  Local  Government  Board."  These  are  the 
most  important  of  the  amendments  that  we,  as  an  Association,  brought  before 
the  {^resident  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

4024.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  to  your 
own  experience  of  the  homes  in  which  the  children  are  boarded-out ;  do  you 
think  that  the  committee  exercise  a  judicious  selection  of  those  homes  ;  do  you 
think  that  they  choose  homes  which  are  on  an  equality  with  the  other  cottages 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or  do  you  think  they  choose  the  best  or  less  good  ones  r 

They  do  not  choose  them  even  on  an  equality ;  they  choose  the  very  best,  as 
a  rule.  [  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  exce|)tions  ;  there  must  be  exceptions. 
There  are  committees  whicii  I  do  not  know  in  the  north  of  England;  1  know 
most  of  the  committees  this  side  of  Yorkshire,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  as  a  rule 
they  select  the  very  best  foster  homes  in  the  village,  and  do  not  accept  any 
others.  The  regulations  as  to  the  foster  homes  are  so  very  stringent  in  this 
Boarding-out  Order,  that  they  are  bound  to  do  that,  more  or  less. 

4025.  Lord  Balfour.]  Have  you  yourself  visited  the  children  in  these  homes? 
Yes,  I  constantly  visit. 

4026.  Under  the  Boarding-out  Without  Order? 
Yes,  those  are  v/hat  I  am  mostly  acquainted  with. 

4027.  Over  what  length  of  time  has  your  experience  in  visiting  the  children 
n  the  homes  extended  r 

Daring  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

4028.  Have  you  been  seeing  the  children  in  the  homes  during  that  time  who 
are  boarded  out  without  the  limits  of  the  union  ? 

Yes.  I  visit  my  own  children  every  six  weeks  or  three  months,  and  con- 
stantly see  them  besides,  when  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  I  constantly 
take  also  the  opportunity  of  going,  when  1  am  staying  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  visit  children  who  may  be  boarded  out  in  the  vicinity. 

4029.  I  menn  actually  visiting,'  the  homes  in  whicli  they  are  placed? 

I  go  into  the  homes  themselves,  without  any  notice  that  I  am  coming. 

4030.  And  as  a  rule,  your  experience  has  been  that  they  are  satisfactory  ? 

I  think  I  must  have  seen  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  some  150  children 
in  the  homes,  and  I  think  there  were  only  three  or  four  cases  in  which  I  should 
say  they  were  rather  dirtily  kept,  which  however  by  no  means  implies  that 
they  were  not  well  cared  for  otherwise. 

40  51.  Ot  course  you  admit  that  the  whole  success  or  failure  of  the  scheme, 
regarded  either  as  a  whole  or  with  reference  to  any  particular  child,  hinges 
entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  home  and  the  character  of  the  people  with 
whom  lie  or  she  is  boarded  ? 

Decidedly. 

4032.  And  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  greatest  possible  care  to  ensure 
that  a  propsr-r  home  is  chosen  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly. 

4033.  Do  you  not  think  that  part  of  the  hesitation,  which  you  attribute  to 
the  board  of  guardians  or  the  Local  Government  Board  in  adopting  the  system, 
has  arisen  from  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  genuine  difficulty  in  getting  proper 
homes 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  reason  why  boarding-out  is 
not  more  largely  adopted  by  boards  of  guardians.  I  think  it  is  simply  due  to 
the  ignorance  that  exists  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  existence  of  large  and  costly 
school-buildings,  in  some  cases  ;  also  perhaps  it  is  sometimes  due  to  an  ignorant 
idea,  that  boarding  out  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  was  known  some  15  or  20 
years  ago  as  baby  farming ;  that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 
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4034.  The  unfortunate  effects  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1866-67,  ^>y  Miss 
Mason,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  your  experience  has  been  more  favourable 
than  the  average  ? 

My  experience  has  certainly  been  more  favourable  than  that,  of  some  cases 
mentioned  by  Miss  Mason.  I  have  been  visiting  as  an  outsider  for  my  own  in- 
formation ;  she  has  gone  more  into  detail  than  I  have,  and  she  has  visited  those 
committees  where,  I  should  say,  especitilly  in  the  Midland  Counties,  there  w^as 
more  likehhood  of  rough,  though  1  do  not  for  a  moment  say  unkind  or  uncleanly, 
or  even  unsuitable  homes.  All  through  the  manufacturing  districts,  1  think, 
the  homes  would  probably  not  be  of  (|uite  the  same  class  as  those  in  the  Home 
Counties  or  in  the  South-west  of  England  ;  and  she  has  visited  very  much  among 
those,  and  made  her  report  on  them.  There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  very  important 
to  remember,  namely,  that  with  regard  to  boarded-out  children,  by  whomso- 
ever inspected,  the  standard  which  is  required  either  for  their  food  or  their 
clothing  or  their  accommodation  should  not  be  in  any  way  above  that  of  the 
children  in  the  village.  Now,  I  would  have  the  children  very  thoroughly 
inspected  and  caved  for ;  you  cannot  be  too  particular ;  but  I  would  not  spoil 
them,  and  I  v.  ould  not  make  an  undue  fuss  over  them  ;  and  I  think  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  present  day  to  require  for  these  State-aided  children  such  accom- 
modation, food,  and  clothing  as  no  one  would  deem  requisite  for  the  well-cared 
for  child  of  the  respectable  labourer;  I  think  that  a  great  mistake  ;  and  if  that 
is  the  line  which  inspection  takes  in  the  future,  it  will  very  much  stop  boarding 
out,  because  the  small  ratepayer  and  the  respectable  labourer  will  say  that  it  is 
is  very  unfair  to  them  to  pauper  the  children  of  those  who  have  made  no  attempt 
to  provide  for  their  families,  and  so  have  cast  them  on  the  State. 

4035.  At  the  same  time,  do  I  understand  you  to  advocate  that  less  care  shall 
be  taken,  and  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  boards  of  guardians  allowing 
children  under  their  chaige  to  be  boarded  out  under  sanitary  conditions  which 
we  would  all  condemn,  though  we  may  not  have  the  power  to  remedy  them  in 
the  case  of  children  living  uith  tlieir  own  parents? 

Certainly  nor.  The  strictest  sanitary  arrangements  should  be  required,  and 
the  standard  of  accommodation,  food,  and  clothing  required  for  boarded-out 
children,  should  be  that  of  the  best  of  our  most  respectable  cottager's  families. 

4036.  Under  this  Order,  what  are  the  conditions  to  which  you  object  ? 
I  do  not  object  to  any  in  the  Order. 

4037.  I  thought  you  said  they  were  too  high  a  standard  ? 

IMo  ;  I  say  that  they  ai  e  so  stringent  that  the  Committee  is  bound  to  be  very 
particular  in  the  choice  of  the  home  ;  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  too 
stringent. 

4038.  You  have  not  got  in  the  Order  itself  the  recommendation  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  as  to  what  the  homes  should  be  ;  thev  are  contained  in  a 
letter  of  instructions  ? 

Yes ;  the  letter  of  instructions  was  issued  with  the  order. 

4039.  You  mean  the  letter  under  date  the  25th  of  November  1870  ? 

Yes ;  and  you  will  find  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  are  always  con 
sidered  quite  as  binding  as  the  Order  itself  as  to  how  the  homes  should  be 
chosen.    I  consider  them  as  entirely  obligatory. 

4040.  To  which  of  those  recommendations  do  you  object,  if  any  ? 
Not  any  ;  I  consider  that  they  are  excellent. 

4041.  I  do  not  quite  understand  w^hat  you  would  have  the  Local  Government 
Board  do  in  regard  to  these  regulations,  except  the  modifications  you  have 
specifically  suggested? 

That  is  all  we  want  the  Local  Government  Board  to  do  ;  to  amend  the  Order 
itself  in  the  ways  1  have  enumerated;  not  to  touch  the  recommendations ;  I 
think  they  are  most  excellent. 

4042.  But  the  experience  given  us  in  the  Report  of  1886  is  not  particularly 
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encouraging  regarding;'  the  way  in  which  some  at  least  of  the  committees  have 
carried  out  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  ? 

If  that  is  so,  that  is  all  the  more  rt^ason  for  carrying  out  our  suggestions  for 
maintaining  their  efficiency.  I  think  you  will  see,  however,  if  you  read  it  care- 
fully and  hetween  the  lines,  that  there  is  no  ve]-v  serious  allegation  against  those 
committees ;  it  is  simply  that  they  are  not  perfect ;  and  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  I  want  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  certifies  them,  to  keep  up  their 
standard  of  efficiency.  I  think  it  is  much  more  impoi  tant  to  inspect  the  com- 
mittees than  it  is  to  inspect  the  children;  because  if  the  committees  are  efficient 
and  well  selected  you  may  be  sure  that  no  case  of  ill-treatment  or  insufficient 
food  or  improper  accommodation  will  be  found  in  the  foster  homes. 

4043.  You  would  agree  with  me  in  this,  that  if  the  home  is  not  good  and. 
propt  rly  chosen,  inspection  can  do  very  little  to  prevent  abuse  and  to  help  the 
child  ;  that  if  a  home  is  not  initially  well  chosen,  no  inspection  can  do  any  good 
at  all;  you  cannot  pretend  to  keep  unsuitable  foster  parents  in  order  by  any 
system  of  inspection  you  can  devise  ? 

I  should  hardly  tliink  so.  I  object  to  children  being  put  v/ith  unsuitable 
parents  entirely.  It  is  not  necessary ;  there  are  thousands  of  respectable  agri- 
cultural people  in  England  fit  to  bring  up  children,  and  take  charge  of  them  ^ 
and  I  should  object  entirely  to  a  child  being  boarded  out  in  an  unsuitable  home, 
or  with  unsuitable  parents. 

4044.  With  regard  to  the  payment,  I  think  you  were  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  4  s.  included  the  allowance  for  clothing  r 

I  said  that  the  maximum  cost  of  boarding-out  in  England  is  13/.  per  head 
per  annum,  which  includes  maintenance,  clothing,  schooling,  and  medical  fees; 
the  4  s.  weekly  is  for  food  and  lodging  only. 

4045.  Because  the  weekly  sum,  the  maximum  of  which  is  fixed  at  4*.,  is 
specially  said  to  exclude  clothing? 

Yes,  boards  of  guardians  usually  allow  7  s.  6  d.  to  lOs.  a.  quarter  for  cloth- 
ing; that  is  tlje  usual  allowance ;  but  it  is  left  to  their  discretion,  and  varies 
considerably.  The  allowance  for  medical  attendance  is  usually  2  s.  6  d.  a 
a  quarter,  or  is  given  as  required. 

4046.  Your  coiTiparison  between  the  relative  expense  of  children  kept  under 
one  system  and  under  another,  assumed  that  the  4  s.  did  include  the  clothing,  I 
think? 

No;  I  only  took  for  comparison  13  /.  a  year  for  boarding- out  as  against  the 
cost  of  maintenance  in  the  workhouse.  I  mentioned  the  4  s.  as  being  the  weekly 
sum  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  given  to  foster  parents  for  the 
maintenance  of  children.  The  total  cost  of  a  boarded-out  child  per  annum  is 
13/.,  that  is  5  s.  a  week ;  the  total  cost  of  a  child  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house is  from  4  s.  3  d.  to  9  s.  lid.  per  week  ;  and  the  total  cost  of  a  child 
brought  up  in  a  district  school  varies  from  7  s.  4  d.  to  15  s.  5  d.  per  week,  that 
is  from  19/.  to  40/.  per  head  per  annum.  That  is  an  enormous  difference. 
And  1  might  add,  if  you  want  evidence  on  cost,  that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  children  in  the  Metropolitan  J-*oor  Law  unions  alone  has  risen  from 
97,000/.  in  1871,  to  163,000/.  in  1885  exclusive  of  school  fees;  so  that  the 
expenditure  is  constantly  increasing  for  children  brought  up  in  district  schools. 

4047.  You  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  in  the  year  you  have  mentioned  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  sick  poor  relieved  ? 

But  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  maintenancee  of  the  children. 

4048.  But  sick  children  are  included  in  the  total  ? 

Yes,  it  includes  them  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  children  charge- 
able during  those  years  has  not  increased  at  all  in  proportion,  and  I  think 
the  outlay  has  arisen  fi'om  the  enormous  schools  built  and  continuing  to  be 
built,  and  the  great  outlay  ou  the  luxuries  connected  with  them. 

4049.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Wish  regard  to  the  position  of  the  guardians,  the 
guardians  have  means,  have  they  not,  of  securing  Ihe  continued  efficiency 
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of  the  committees  appointed  to  look  after  these  boarded-out  children  ;  or  have 
ihey  no  means  ? 

They  have  no  other  means  than  requesting  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
insist  on  their  efficiency. 

4050.  Reporting  to  the  Board  any  matters  that  they  do  not  consider  satisfac- 
tory, you  mean  ? 

They  might  possibly  do  so. 

4051.  I  gather  that  they  do  not  look  very  sharply  after  the  continuous 
efficiency  in  point  of  numbers  ? 

As  long  as  they  receive  the  six-weekly  report  which  the  committee  are  bound 
to  give,  tliey  are  perfectly  content,  as  a  rule. 

4052.  As  to  inspection,  you  approve  of  the  careful  inspection  which  is  carried 
out  under  the  authoriiy  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  strict  regu- 
lations which  are  enforced  as  to  matters  of  sanitary  arrangement  and  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  foster  parent  ? 

I  most  thoroughly  approve  of  the  strictest  regulations  being  made  and  en- 
forced as  to  sanitary  armngements,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  foster- 
parents ;  I  consider  also  that  careful  and  thorough  inspection  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  for  the  assurance  of  the 
guardians,  my  Association  lias  always  urged  it  most  strongly.  I  can  give  no 
opinion  on  the  method  of  inspection  hitely  adopted  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  the  appointment  for  the  first  time  of  an  inspector  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  inspecting  boarded-out  children,  is  too  recent  \o  obtain  sufficient  data  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion.  But  speaking  penendly,  I  consider  the  appointniunt 
of  an  inspector  for  that  one  duty  alone,  and  of  a  lady  ns  the  inspector,  distinct 
improvements  on  former  modes  of  inspection,  which  has  hitherto  been  usually 
undertaken  by  Her  Majesty's  Poor  Law  Inspectors  in  the  course  of  their  other 
work  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

4053.  Earl  of  Onsloiv'j  Do  you  consider  the  present  inspection  of  boarded- 
out  children  by  Miss  Mason,  wiio,  I  think,  is  the  only  inspector  of  boarded-out 
children,  sufficient  ? 

She  has  only  been  appointed  during  the  last  two  years,  and  of  course  one 
can  hardly  give  an  opinion  yet ;  she  has  not  visited  half  the  boarded-out 
children  yet,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  person  could  manage  to  inspect, 
regularly,  all  the  children;  it  wotdd  of  course  depend  entirely  on  how  often 
they  would  be  visited. 

4054.  That  was  not  the  inspection  you  expressed  yourself  satisfied  with  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  ? 

J\o,  I  was  speaking  of  inspection  generally. 

4055.  Earl  of  Abe7'deen.']  Inspecticm  generally,  which  would  include  that? 
Yes. 

4056.  Choirman.']  Are  you  at  all  able  to  teli  us  how  that  cost  of  children  in 
workhouses  in  calculated  ;  because  it  seems  very  strange  that  it  should  amount 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  9  5.  11  c?.  a  week  ;  do  you  know  on  what  basis  it  is 
calculated  ? 

I  believe,  but  I  will  not  bind  myself  to  this,  that  it  is  on  the  average  number 
of  inmates  during  the  half-year  and  the  total  cost  of  the  half-year.  Of  course 
when  one  mentions  that  sum  it  is  only  in  very  few  workhouses  that  such  ex- 
penditure occurs. 

4057.  It  may  be  quite  possible  that  the  cost,  taken  with  reference  to  the 
building  of  the  workhouse  and  the  establishment  charges  and  so  forth,  may 
amount  to  a  certain  sum  per  head.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  the  difierence  supposing  the  children  are  boarded  out;  because  the 
workhouse  being  there,  the  removal  of  any  inmates  from  it  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  cost  as  regards  those  who  remain  ? 

Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that  objection  being  made,  but  there  will  be  a 
decrease  in  salaries  of  school-masters  and  in  other  expenditure  incurred  only 
for  the  children. 

4058.  Therefore 
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40',8.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  guardians  would 
gain  by  boarding  out  children  in  all  cases  in  the  existing  state  of  things  ? 

1  think  even  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  taking  into  account  what  you 
have  mentioned,  they  would  still  gain.  You  have  the  testimony  I  mentioned  of 
the  Leeds  Union  who  say  that  they  saved  1,200/.  in  the  first  year  that  they  boarded 
out  130  children.  My  opinion  is  further  borne  out  by  a  statement  in  last  years 
report  received  from  the  Leeds  Union  ;  the  comparative  cost  is  there  given  as 
follows:  Cost  in  Leeds  Union  before  boardiitg-out,  exclusive  of  buildings,  /  5. 
per  week ;  present  cost  of  children  in  workhouse,  with  children  going-  out  to 
elementary  schools,  and  without  industrial  training,  5  s.  2  d.  per  week;  hoarded 
out  children,  including  everything,  4  s.  7  d.  per  week.  It  is  a  difficult  question, 
but  I  have  gone  into  it  very  carefully. 

4059.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  without  knowing  accurately  the  expenditure, 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  precise  comparison  of  cost  ? 

Yes ;  as  to  the  precise  comparison  ;  but  as  to  the  general  comparison,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  boarding-out  is  an 
enormous  economy  to  the  ratepayers;  in  what  proportion  1  should  find  it  more 
difficult  to  say.  I  have  here  particulars  of  four  methods  of  pauper  education 
at  work  within  the  same  area,  which  I  ohtained  two  years  ago,  when  reading  a 
paper  before  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  I  took  for 
co'iiparison  the  methods  in  use  in  or  around  Birmingham.  In  the  case  oF  the 
Aston  Union  Wo}-khouse,  the  cost  was  13/.  4s.  4  d.  per  head  per  annum;  that: 
was  just  outside  Birmingham.  In  the  West  Bromwich  District  Schools,  used 
by  some  of  the  Birmingham  guardians,  and  close  by  also,  it  was  18/.  4  s.  per 
head  per  annum.  In  the  Marston  Green  Cottage  Homes,  used  also  by  some 
of  the  Birmingham  guaidians,  it  was  21  /.  11  s.  2  d.  per  head  per  annum  ;  and 
in  the  King's  Norton  Certified  Ijoarding-Out  Committee,  which  also  works  in  and 
around  Birmingham,  the  average  cost  was  10/.  18 5.  3d.  You  have  there  the 
cost  of  four  different  modes  of  bringing  up  pauper  children  within  the  same  area. 

4060.  You  were  asked  several  questions  as  to  the  apparent  reluctance  of 
many  boards  of  guardians  to  adopt  the  boarding-out  system,  especially  out  of 
their  own  union;  may  not  that  arise  from  a  feeling,  perhaps,  of  not  unnatural 
distrust  of  certified  committees,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  and  the  children 
being  taken  to  a  great  distance,  where  they  have  no  possible  means  of  knowing 
how  they  are  treated 

I  should  not  use  the  word  "  reluctance"  ;  I  think  boards  of  guardians  do  not 
board-out  simply  for  the  reasons  before  slated.  The  fact  of  there  being  only 
2,000  boarded  out  within  the  union  area,  where  the  Guardians  can  have  the 
children  under  their  eye,  and  1,000,  loughly  speaking,  outside,  shows  that  in 
the  minds  of  the  guardians  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  the  two 
methods,  and  also  proves  that  distrust  of  certified  committees  at  a  distance  is  not 
the  cause  of  boarding-out  being  so  little  adopted. 

4061.  You  spoke  of  there  being  thousands,  as,  no  doubt,  there  are  many 
thousands,  of  respectable  labouring  people  who  might  take  charge,  and  would 
be  fit  persons  to  take  charge,  of  boarded-out  children,  do  you  think  there  are  a 
very  large  number  who  are  willing  as  well  as  fit  ? 

1  know  at  the  present  moment,  without  any  inquiry  whatever,  simply  ia  the 
course  of  my  work  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Boarding-Out  Association,  that 
there  are  some  250  or  260  vacancies  among  the  small  number  of  certified 
committees  which  already  exist,  in  homes  which  are  ready  to  receive  children, 

40C2.  Then  your  experience  has  not  shown  you  what  I  have  heard  to  be 
the  case  in  some  unions,  that  there  are  not  many  persons  found  fit;  and  willing 
to  receive  boarded-out  children  ? 

No,  I  must  say  that  my  experience  is  not  that;  but  I  can  quite  imagine  that 
in  certain  unions  and  in  certain  parts  of  England  it  would  be  impossible  and 
undesirable  to  board  out  children. 

4063.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the 
number  of  children  boarded  out  was  so  large  tliat  they  had  not  been,  or  could 
not  be,  properly  inspected  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? 
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No,  I  did  not  say  that,  but  that  the  inspector  had  only  within  the  last 
two  years  been  appointed;  it  is  the  first  time  that  an  inspector  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting  boarding-out  children,  and  the  plan 
is  now  in  course  of  trial ;  it  is  not  a  permanent  appointment. 

4064.  You  arc  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  during  that  time  Miss  Mason  has 
visited  nearly  all  the  children  boarded  out  under  the  order  of  J  870? 

Yes,  but  not  the  children  boarded  out  under  the  order  of  1877. 

4065.  That  is  not  her  duty  ? 

No,  because  the  Board  consider  that  those  children  are  under  the  care  and 
supervision  of  the  reh'eving  officer;  but  the  children  boarded  our  under  the 
order  of  187  75  under  the  eyes  of  the  guardians,  as  it  were,  are,  I  know,  not  un- 
frequently  ill-treated  and  badly  fed. 

4066.  Your  argument  would  he  there  should  be  a  stronger  staff  of  inspection, 
as  well  as  enlarged  duties  of  the  inspector;  not  that  the  work  which  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  inspector  has  not  been  adequately  discharged  ? 

Not  in  the  least ;  1  said  nothing  about  that. 

4067.  Then  1  understand  that  you  think  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the 
system  of  boarding- out  within  the  union  with  inspection  by  the  relieving 
officer  and  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  only  ? 

I  did  not  say  that  it  is  not  safe;  but  I  think  if  children  put  under  the 
responsible  charge  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  known  position  and  character, 
scattered  througliout  England,  have  to  be  inspected  by  a  Government 
Inspector  (which  I  think  very  excellent),  then  those  who  are  placed  within 
unions  simply  under  the  charge  of  a  relieving  officer,  who  is  very  often  not  at 
all  well  adapted  for  the  work,  ought  to  be  inspected  too.  I  think  that  cases 
of  ill-treatment  are  far  more  likely  to  arise  under  the  latter  than  under  the 
former  method. 

4068.  Chairman.]  Then  I  understand  that  you  think  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  boarded -out  children  who  are  not  inspected  by  a  Government  Inspector 
from  time  to  time  ? 

And  who  are  not  looked  after  by  a  certified  committee. 

4060.  But  you  think  that  they  ought  to  l)e  inspected  by  a  Government 
Inspector  ? 

I  do,  but  not  too  frequently. 

4070.  And  that  there  should  be  a  certified  committee  in  every  union 
where  boarding-out  is  allowed  ? 

Yes,  whether  within  or  without. 

4071.  But  would  it  not  probably  happen  in  some  unions  that  no  certified 
committee  could  be  formed,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  boarding-out,^^? 

Surely  there  is  always  at  least  the  rector  and  1  ector's  wife  and  one  other 
resident  in  every  Poor  Law  union.  It  would  be  the  exception,  I  think,  where 
a  committee  could  not  be  formed  ;  but  it  does  not  of  course  follow  that  every 
Poor  Law  union,  or  indeed  every  village  is  a  desirable  area  for  boarding-out. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday ^next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencee. 

Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 


Yiscount  Go^'DO'S  {Earl  of  Aberdeen), 
Lord  Balfour  op  Burlet. 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  CHARLES  LOCH,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows : 

4072.  Chairman^]  You  are  Secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society? 
Yes. 

4073.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  as  to  concerted  action  between  the  Poor 
Law  Authorities  and  voluntary  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? 

Yes,  I  think  I  can,  in  part. 

4074.  Would  you  state  what  you  have  to  say  on  that  subject  ? 

With  regard  to  several  districts,  there  is  very  fairly  continuous  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  Authoiities,  and,  for  instance,  our  own  committees, 

4075.  What  form  does  that  co-operation  take  ? 

At  Kensington,  for  instance,  cases  which  apply  to  the  guardians,  but  which 
seem  suitable  for  charitable  rather  tlian  Poor  Law  relief,  are  referred  to  our  local 
committee,  and  in  that  way  cases  in  which  misfortune  is  the  cause  of  distress 
are  dealt  with. 

4076.  Coidd  you  at  all  give  us  a  notion  of  what  the  dividing  line  is  between 
the  cases  wiiich  may  be  said  to  be  proper  cases  for  relief  by  the  rates,  and  the 
cases  which  you  would  regard  as  being  more  properly  relieved  by  charity  ? 

Generally  speaking,  we  adopt  the  Poor  Law  definition,  for  Poor  Law  cases, 
destitution.  Cases  in  which  we  think  we  can  place  the  family  or  individual 
in  a  better  position  in  life,  \^  e  most  gladly  take  up. 

4077.  You  have  regard,  no  doubt,  to  the  character  of  the  persons? 
Yes  J  the  character  and,  generally  speaking,  the  possibilities  of  helping. 

4078.  Your  object  is  to  place  them  in  such  a  position,  if  possible,  that  they 
may  not  be  again  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  charitable  assistance  ? 

Certainly.  I  have  a  note,  for  instance,  of  what  was  done  at  Kensington. 
Mr.  Edgcombe  could  give  further  evidence ;  he  is  our  honorary  secretary  there, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board.  He  says: — "We  start  with  the  principle  that 
Poor  Law  deals  only  with  actual  present  destitution,  andiiives  its  help  only  in  a 
distasteful  form,  with  certain  obvious  exceptions,  e.g.,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and 
the  imbecile.  With  these  the  State  might  with  advantage  deal  more  liberally 
than  at  present.  Our  aim  is  that  (1)  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the 
Poor  Law  otherwise  than  in  consequence  of  misconduct,  inchiding  gross  impro- 
vidence ;  and  that  (2)  no  one  should  remain  chargeable  whom  charity  can  ex- 
tricate, and  can  make  self-supporting.  Considerable  efforts  have  been  at  various 
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times  made  towards  both  these  objects  by  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
others  acling  with  them.  1.  Prevention.  The  guardians  and  their  officers 
have  been  invited  to  call  rhe  attention  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and 
Metrcpohtan  Associati(jn  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  to  any  suitable  cases. 
This  lias  specially  been  done  in  times  of  antieipated  exceptional  distress. 
Guardians  themselves  at  relief  committees  inierce])t  and  refer  to  Charity  Orga- 
nisation Society  hopeful  cases ;  and  representatives  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  have  Irequently  been  in  attendance  while  these  committees  have  been 
sitting.  The.'=e  etfurts  have  not  been  so  regular  or  so  systematic  as  they  should 
have  been  ;  but  enough  has  been  done  to  enable  the  admistrators  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  feel  pretty  sure  that  hard  cases  will  have  a  fair  hearing  beyond  the 
official  judgment  of  the  guardians.  2.  The  guardians,  very  much  at  the  in- 
stance of  this  committee  and  of  its  members,  have  for  many  years  encouraged 
charitable  societies  to  do  what  they  can  to  befriend  the  inmates  of  the  House. 
All  fresh  arrivals  are  examined  by  the  Visiting  Committee,  several  of  whose 
members  belong  to  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  these  at  once  note 
any  ease  apparently  suitable  for  charity.  A  representative  of  the  committee  is 
usually  in  attendance  tor  the  |)urpose  of  taking  particulars.  A  committee  of 
ladies  meets  regularly  at  the  House  to  examine  persons  seemingly  fit  for  service 
outside,  and  to  help  them  to  situations.  Another  committee  deals  specially  with 
fallen  women.  The  assistance  given  by  these  various  agencies  is  very  considerable. 
The  cases  dealt  with,  generally  speaking,  have  bi  en  (apart  from  cases  helped 
from  the  infirmary)  workmen  in  want  of  tools,  clothes,  or  a  temporary  start ; 
boys  and  girls  requiring  places,  fallen  women,  deserted  mothers,  and,  rarely, 
deserving  old  persons  for  whom  some  permanent  help  is  required  Trustworthy 
statistics  about  cases  thus  dealt  with  are  producible.  Speaking  quite  roughly, 
some  50  at  least  were  helped  last  year."  With  regard  to  the  category  of  deserted 
mothers,  tho.'-e,  as  a  rule,  we  leave  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  ;  but 
there  might  be  exceptional  cases  of  old-standing  desertion  in  which  we  would 
intervene.  At  Whitechapel,  too,  there  is  a  close  system  of  co-operation  ;  I  think 
they  returned  over  90  cases  d(  alt  with  through  (mr  Charity  Organisation  Com- 
mittee there  in  the  course  of  the  half-year  ;  that  was  mentioned  in  the  Report 
of  the  Clerk  to  the  Board,  JMr.  Vallance'. 

4079.  Are  there  any  other  unions  in  which  you  have  special  co-operation  with 
the  guardians  ? 

I  think  there  is  very  good  co-operation  in  St.  Pancras  ;  throughout  London  we 
get  information  from  the  relieving  officers  as  to  the  cases  that  we  deal  with  ; 
but  the  co-operation  varyies  much  in  the  different  districts  ;  it  is  distinctly  on  the 
growth  in  some. 

4080.  Have  you  observed  that  this  system  of  co-operation  has  had  an  effect 
in  diminishing  the  amount  of  out-door  relief? 

1  think  it  has  ;  at  least  where  there  lias  been  this  co-operation  there  has  been 
the  reduction. 

40^1.  Perhaps  before  we  proceed  further,  you  would  give  us  a  statement  of 
the  general  organisation  of  your  society,  and  of  the  mode  of  its  working  ? 

Tlie  plan  of  organisation  is  as  follows :  We  wish  to  have  one  or  more  district 
committees  in  each  Poor  Law  union,  taking  the  I'oor  Law  union  as  the  basis  of 
our  w^ork,  and  endeavouring  as  far  as  possible  to  co-operate  with  the  guardians 
in  that  union. 

40S2.  Eail  Spencer.']  Of  the  metropohs,  do  you  mean  ? 

ihe  area  that  we  adopt  for  the  metropolis  is  what  is  generally  called  the 
metropolitan  area,  covered  by  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Unions  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  And  at  each  of  these  (  ffices  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  voluntary  workers.  There  is  also  a  paid  officer,  sometimes  an  agent  only, 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  a  secretary  and  an  agent.  They  receive  applica- 
tions ni  a  certain  form  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
what  the  cause  of  distress  is,  and  then  they  endeavour,  by  co-operaiion  with 
other  charitable  agencies,  to  obtain  what  is  required  for  the  individual  case. 
Our  (jl  ject  is,  roughly  speaking,  what  we  would  call  adequate  relief,  co-opera- 
tion, thorough  inquiry,  and  the  development  of  trained  personal  work.  Li  con- 
nection 
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nection  with  this  orranisation  in  London  we  have  at  the  centre  a  council  which 
makes  grants  to  the  committees  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  ;  they  depe  nd 
mainly  on  these  grants.  The  council  also  alfords  convenience'^  of  several 
kinds  to  the  committees.  It  is  the  meeting  place  for  the  society  at  large.  We 
have  a  plan  for  the  supply  of  convalescent  accommodation  by  arrani^e- 
ments  made  on  our  own  part  with  the  homes ;  v/e  have  also  certain  facilities 
for  emigrating  cases  that  come  before  us ;  and  then  there  is  a  committee 
which  has  charge  of  the  district  work  generally,  before  which  any  complaints 
or  any  questions  that  refer  to  the  administration  of  the  various  district  com- 
mittees come.  Then  outside  London  we  are  in  communication  with  a  large 
number  of  charity  organisation  societies  in  other  parts  of  London;  and  also 
there  are  societies  in  America  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  A  list  of  them  is 
published  in  the  Annual  Report  which  I  have  here,  if  the  Committee  care  to 
see  it. 

4083.  Chairman.']  A  list  of  those  in  England  ? 

Yes,  of  those  in  England,  and  also  the  charity  organisation  societies  in 
America  ;  there  are  a  great  many  there. 

4084.  Is  it  a  very  long  list  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  long  list.  There  are  a  good  many  in  England,  and  a  good  many 
in  Scotland.    That,  I  think,  gives  a  general  idea  of  our  plan. 

4085.  Will  you  add  what  the  sources  of  income  are  ? 

The  income  is  entirely  obtained  from  voluntary  sources.  Exclusive  of  loans 
and  returnable  grants,  about  two-thirds  of  the  relief  money  is  raised  upon  the 
individual  cases,  by  getting  other  people  and  institutions  to  help  as  far  as  possible. 
Other  relief  moneys  are  received  and  expended  for  special  purposes,  e.g.,  con- 
valescent cases,  surgical  appliances,  and  emigration.  The  loans  and  returnable 
grants  amounted  to  1,542  I.  ;  the  grants  from  the  general  funds  of  the  district 
committees  to  about  4,821  /.  The  total  amount  that  passed  through  ou:'  hands 
for  relief  purposes,  one  way  and  another,  in  1886-7,  amounted  to  26,247 
Our  expenses  on  organisation,  including  publications  and  convalescent  work, 
and  so  on,  amounted  in  all  to  15,053  /.  ;  the  details  are  given  here.  The 
general  expenses  of  district  committees  amounted  to  9,337  I-  And  then  we 
have  expended  on  district  secretaries  towards  which  sums  are  especially  contri- 
buted by  various  supporters  of  the  society,  1,054  ^.  Roughly  speaking,  1  take 
it  that  a  district  committee  costs  about  260  /.  a  year  on  an  average.  You  must 
have  a  good  office,  an  office  where  you  can  see  your  applicants  separately  ;  you 
must  have  responsible  officers,  and  that,  together  v\ith  the  expense  of  rates 
and  taxes,  would  amount  altogether,  1  think,  on  an  average,  to  about  260  I. 

4086.  Could  you  say  how  many  cases  in  the  course  of  the  year  you  dealt  with  .- 
The  cases  run,  on  an  average,  I  should  say  to  about  26,000  ;  last  year  the 

number  of  applications,  by  residents,  was  25,533. 

4087.  How  many  of  those  received  assistance  in  money  ? 
Fourteen  thousand  and  one. 

4088.  And  how  much  of  your  expenditure  was  distributed  amongst  these 
14,000? 

Do  you  mean  how  much  of  our  own  funds  that  we  spent  on  relief? 

4089.  Yes? 

Apart  from  the  money  we  raise  on  cases,  do  you  mean  ? 

4090.  Can  you  tell  me  the  money  altogether  ? 
1  have  mentioned  the  total  relief. 

4091.  Will  you  state  the  aniount  you  gave  from  your  own  funds,  and  then 
add  the  amount  which  passed  through  your  hands,  contributed  by  other  jjersoiis 
outside  ? 

Including  sums  received  and  expended  for  special  purposes,  such  as  con- 
valescent relief,  &c.,  but  excluding  loans  and  returnable  grants,  the  total  spent 
from  the  funds  of  the  societv  for  relief  would  amount  to  about  8,534  /.    A  good 
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deal  of  money  is  given  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  society  by  those  who 
have  sent  ca-es  to  it  ior  inquiry  and  advice  We  help  people  to  do  their  private 
charity  in  that  way. 

4092.  Lord  Thring.~\  I  tliink  that,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  measure  of 
the  money  \\hich  }ou  state  passes  through  your  hands  as  relief  money  is  no 
mehsure  at  all  of  the  money  which  you  are  the  cause  of  giving  to  the  poor; 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  you  cause  people  to  a  very  lari;e  measure  indeed  to  give 
mone^ ,  to  the  poor,  and  to  deserving  cases,  that  does  not  pass  through  your 
hands  at  all  'i 

Yes,  certainly. 

4093.  And,  consequently,  the  measure  of  the  beneficence,  of  which  you  are 
the  cause,  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  money  wliich  you  spend  as  relief 
money  ? 

Certainly.  Our  position  would  be,  not  to  be  that  of  a  relief  society,  but  only 
so  far  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  from  our  own  funds,  to  give  what  relief  is 
necessary;  we  should  throw  upon  the  person^  interested  as  far  as  possible  and 
other  charitable  agencies  the  actual  giving  of  relief. 

4094.  Chairman.^  I  think  you  were  about  to  give  us  some  evidence  of  the 
etlect,  on  out-door  relief  of  your  system  ? 

1  should  imagine  that  evidence  to  a  certain  extent  had  already  been  sub- 
mitted 16  you.  The  Whitecbapel  and  St.  George's  in- the -East  committees  are 
two  where  there  has  been  a  continual  decline  in  out-door  relief,  and  continuous 
co-operation  with  the  local  committees.  Then  at  Paddington,  1  understand  that 
there  has  been  since  1884-85  or  thereabouts  a  return  to  the  out-door  relief 
policy,  and  there  has  certainly  been  less  co-Ojieration  between  the  local  com- 
mittee and  the  board  of  guardians  since  that  time.  1  have  here  returns  taken 
from  the  published  Returns  showing  that  since  1884,  with  the  exce]>tion  of  a 
drop  in  J887>  there  has  been  a  continual  increase,  whereas  from  1878  there  has 
been  in  some  instances  a  remarkable  decrease. 

4095.  Could  you  give  us  the  figures  ? 

'1  he  totals  of  the  first  week  of  January, beginning  1878-79  year  by  year  onward, 
run  this  way  :  In  1878,  1,771  ;  then  1,530,  then  1,340,  then  1,295,  then  1,230, 
then  1,224,  then  1,184;  then,  in  1885,  these  are  the  figures:  1,202; 
in  1886,  1,278,  then  1,192,  the  drop  I  referred  to;  and  tlien  1,332;  that  is  this 
year. 

4096.  Do  you  attribute  that  increase  during  the  last  year  to  the  more  free 
giving  of  out-iloor  relief,  or  may  it  be  ascribe!^  to  exceptional  disti-ess? 

I  should  attribute  it  myself  to  a  change  of  policy.  Besides  that,  one  might 
compare,  for  inst;ince,  Wi  itechapel ;  I  have  got  tlie  January  and  July  returns 
of  the  same  period  from  Whitecbapel. 

4097.  Were  you  giving  the  January  and  July  returns  just  now? 

I  was  giving  only  January.  I  will  therefore  stick  to  the  January  returns,  in 
the  case  ot  Whitecbapel.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  running  through  these 
fianres,  but  in  1888  the  figures  are  1,365,  a  very  small  increase;  and  there 
has  not  been  the  variation  in  that  instance  that  tiicre  has  been  in  Paddington. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  variation,  on  the  whole,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  what 
I  believe  is  the  acknowledged  fact :  a  change  in  the  system. 

4098.  Would  you  give  the  succession  of  figures,  as  you  gave  in  the  other 
case  ? 

1,321;  1,505;  1,484;  1,562;  1,539;  1,534;  1,499;  1,447;  1,343;  1,286; 
1,365. 

4099.  But  the  last  year  shows,  in  Whitecbapel  as  well  as  in  Paddington,  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  previous  year  ? 

Yes  ;  an  increase  of  79. 

4100.  I  observe. 
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4100.  I  observe,  however,  that  the  total  pauperism  in  Paddington  is  still  low  ; 
because,  by  a  return  which  I  have  before  me  of  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
relieved  on  the  1st  of  July  1887,  and  the  1st  of  January  1888,  the  total  per 
thousand  of  population  in  Paddington  was  ir4,  and  the  number  oF  cases  of 
out-door  relief  is  only  3  4.  In  Whitecliapel  no  doubt  the  ratio  of  out-door 
relief  is  smaller,  and  the  total  proportion  of  pauperism  is  somewhat  larger, 
16*1.  That  may  be  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the  more  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  that  union  ? 

Yes. 

4101.  But  still  the  total  per  thousand  in  London  being  24'2,  the  amount  of 
paupei  ism  in  Paddington  for  the  last  two  halt  years  was  considerably  less  than 
half  that  for  the  whole  of  London  ? 

Yes,  relatively  it  is  less;  but,  of  course,  comparing  1878,  we  have  a  great 
drop,  for  it  was  then  1,771 ;  therefore  if  there  is  a  gradual  progression  upwards, 
as  there  has  been  a  gradual  progression  downwards,  given  another  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  thev  might  well  lecur  to  the  position  of  1878. 

4 1 02.  Ai  e  there  any  special  classes  of  cases  in  which  you  think  there  might 
be  more  c<i-oj)eration  than  there  has  been  up  to  the  j^resent  time  ? 

Yes,  certainly.  There  is  one  very  difiicu't  class  of  case ;  that  of  the 
afflicted,  the  feeble-minded,  and  epileptic,  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the 
detonned.  In  all  these  cases  the  permissive  powers  of  the  guardians  give  them 
a  very  strong  position  for  helping  others  who  are  working  outside.  These 
Ads  are  being  enforced,  I  think,  ci  nsiderably  more  than  they  were  ;  still  their 
powers  are  very  large,  and  they  could  be  most  beneficially  used,  I  think. 

4103.  To  wliat  powers  do  you  refer? 

First,  those  contained  in  the  4th  and  5th  William  IV.,  chapter  76i  the  1832 
Act.  .  It  enables  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  be  jnainlained  and 
educated  out  of  the  rates  without  entailing  disabilities  on  the  parents.  Then  in 
1862  there  is  another  Act  which  enables  the  guardians  to  send  blind,  deaf  and 
du  b,  lame,  deformed,  or  idiotic  childien  to  schools  certified  by  the  Local 
(government  Board.  Then  the  Act  of  30th  and  31st  Victoria,  chapter  106, 
enables  tlie  guardians  to  pay  for  any  adult  pauper,  being  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb, 
in  any  hospital  or  institution  established  for  such  persons.  Then  there  is  the 
31st  and  32n(l  Victoria,  chapter  122,  which  enables  guardians,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  send  an  idiotic  pauper  to  any  establishm<  nt  for  the 
relief  of  idiots,  whether  maintained  out  of  the  rates  or  by  private  subscription; 
and  also  to  send  any  poor  deaf  and  dumb  or  blind  child  to  any  scliool  fitted  for 
its  reception.  Then  there  is  the  Act  of  1867,  which  allows  the  guardians  to 
sub^^cribe  to  any  asylum  or  institution  for  the  l)lind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or  to  any 
other  institution  calculated  in  their  opinion  to  render  useful  aid  in  the  adminis- 
ti  ation  of  the  relief  of  the  poor.  So  that  their  powers  of  assisting  in  these  ways 
are  very  large. 

4104.  Would  the  expense  be  greater  to  the  guardians  of  dealing  with  cases 
in  that  way,  instead  of  keeping  these  afflicted  paupers  within  their  work- 
houses ? 

Pos-iDly  it  might ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  in  not  a  few  cases,  the 
institutinns  would  be  willing  to  receive  these  afflicts  d  persons  on  the  payments 
which  the  guardians  would  make,  estimating  what  it  cost  them  in  the  house,  the 
rest  hein*.'  made  good  by  the  cimtributions  which  would  naturally  come  to  the 
inst:tutions.  Of  course  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  these  cases, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  weak-minded,  and  girls  of  that  class  who  have 
possibly  hft  the  workhouse  scljools  in  a  condition  in  which  they  cannot  get  on 
in  service  ;  ^nd  they  could  very  well  be  assisted  by  this  means.  We  have  no 
institutions  at  present,  without  some  sort  of  indirect  bounty  of  this  kind,  which 
would  meet  the  difficulty. 

4105.  It  would  act  as  a  great  inducement  to  the  guardians  to  avail  themselves 
of  these  institutions  if  the  expense  to  the  rates  is  not  nicreased  thereby  ? 

(70.)  3  L  2  Yes. 
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Yes.  Mrs.  Wliateley,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion for  Befriending  Young  Servants,  has  been  very  closely  into  the  question 
regarding  that  class,  and  could,  I  am  sure,  give  very  interesting  evidence. 

4106.  Docs  your  Association  work  much  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  and 
other  ministers  of  religion  ? 

'J  hat  varies  very  much  with  the  districts.  In  some  places  vie  do  a  great  deal 
with  them.  Of  course  there  are  difficulties  in  the  v^d^y,  I  mean  it  is  a  question  of 
time  to  a  certain  extent  — the  acquisition  of  a  common  basis  for  work.  And  then 
again,  of  course  the  district  visiting  system  is  largely  connected  with  the  special 
religious  work  of  the  clergy,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  oiganisation  of  the  charitable 
relie  f  is  very  largely  increased  by  the  fact  that  thei'e  are  so  many  different  sectarian 
associations  which  each  pull  their  own  way.  However,  tiiere  is  a  distinct  change 
of  thought  in  the  matter,  I  think,  and  very  much  more  willingness  toco-operate 
in  some  directions  ;  and  also  1  think  there  is  a  greater  attempt  to  deal  thoroughly 
with  the  cases,  and  to  take  more  trouble  in  finding  out  the  facts  about  them  than 
there  used  to  be.  If  any  system  of  training  could  be  introduced  among 
visitors,  it  would  have  a  most  beneficial  result;  and  I  think,  also,  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  bishops  were,  if  it  were  possible,  to  bring  forward  this 
side  of  the  work  of  the  priest  or  deacon  before  ordination.  It  seems  to  me  that 
so  many  men  come  int(j  parish  work  with  very  little  special  training  in  this 
department ;  and  1  am  sure,  judging  front  what  lias  been  told  me  myself,  they 
fully  realise  that  difficulty. 

4107.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  is  possible  or  advisable  to  introduce  into 
this  country  any  such  system  as  exists  at  Elberfeld,  or  charitable  relief  ? 

I  thmk  we  could  assimilate  our  system  slowly  to  something  approaching  the 
Elberfeld  system ;  but  the  Elberfeld  system  has  the  advantage  of  being  official, 
that  is  to  say,  the  almoner  has  a  sort  of  honorary  post  in  the  State  ;  and  then 
again  the  supervision  at  Elberfeld  is  extremely  strict,  far  stricter  atany  rate  thnn 
most  parishes,  and  most  charitable  people  would  at  present  submit  to.  Then  again 
there  would  have  to  be  a  division  of  London  into  small  districts,  which  at  present 
is  hardly  ))ossible.  Further,  the  Germans  at  Elberfeld  are  very  pi  oud  of  their 
citizen  duties,  and  they  work  very  liard  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  in  London,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  at  present  to  find  the  men,  at  any  rate  the  trained  men, 
indeed  one  might  say,  to  find  the  men  at  all,  who  would  fulfil  such  duties 
well.  The  whole  system  of  German  life  is  so  different.  There,  of  course, 
every  individual  is  a  taxpayer ;  and  here,  a  very  large  number  of  those  who 
live  in  small  tenements  never  pay  anything  but  their  rent,  because  the 
landlord  has  arranged,  under  the  Small  Tenements  Act,  and  the  collection  of 
Poor  Rates  Assessment  Act,  to  pay  in  lump  the  rates  over  to  the  authorities  ;  and 
from  tliis  and  other  causes  there  is,  I  think,  not  that  reality  of  citizenship 
here  that  there  is  abroad.  That  is  a  point  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
Tlep{;rt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies,  and  I  have  heard  it 
mentioned  several  times  by  persons  able  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject ; 
and  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  introduce  such  a  system  as  that  of  Elberfeld  into 
London,  until  vv'e  have,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  development  of  citizenship. 

4108.  Do  you  think  that  what  you  term  the  development  of  citizenship,  as 
regards  charitable  relief,  really  applies  to  the  class  whose  rates  are  paid  by  their 
landlord;  is  it  not  a  class  somewhat  above  those  to  which  you  must  look  for 
carrying  on  an  organised  charitable  system  1 

That  is  true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  if  we  are  to  adopt  the 
standard  of  Elberfeld,  we  should  have  to  get  in  altogether  a  different  class 
from  that  which  takes  theleadiuj;;  part  in  charitable  administration  irs  London; 
I  think  that  \\e  should  have  to  look  forward  to  getting  the  best  of  the  local 
people  ;  certainly  the  working-class,  certainly  the  tradesme;n ;  and  I  think  also 
that,  apart  from  the  direct  intervention  in  municipal  work  of  the  class  which 
would  be  affecteei  by  the  Acts  I  have  referred  to,  this  throws  upon  them  a 
distinct  position  in  the  community  which  has  its  value.  It  goes,  I  think,  with 
much  else  in  our  system. 

4109.  So 
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4109.  So  tliat  on  the  whole  you  scarcely  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of 
establishing  such  an  organization  of  relief  as  exists  at  Elberfeld  ? 

There  is  thi-;  possibility  about  it,  1  think,  if  it  does  not  lead  one  quite  too  far 
a-field  to  refer  to  it.    Dr.  Strassmann,  at  Berlin,  suo'gested  that  there  they 
should  combine  the  administration  of  their  voluntary  charities  and  their  endowed 
charities,  and  sejiarate  them  entirely  from  what  might  be  called  Poor  Law  relief. 
Now  on  that  basis  it  would  be  quite  possible,  I  think,  to  give  a  quasi  official 
position  to  the  administrators  of  charity,  and  that  might  be  done,  possibly,  in 
connection  with  the  re -organisation  of  the  City  parochial  cliari ties  which  is  now 
going  on,  and  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.    Of  course 
that  is  rather  a  broad  view  to  take  of  the  matter :  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
question  whether  in  the  changes  that  may  come  about  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  deal  with  the  administration  of 
charitable  relief  generally,  and  to  bring  charitable  institutions  into  some  kind 
of  combination,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  recognise  them  in  some  way.    At  present 
the  whole  of  our  system  is  voluntary.    It  is  rather  chaotic  ;  in  fact,  the  endowed 
chaiities  are  administered  without  any  special  reference  to  the  voluntary 
charities.     There  are  also  the  parochial  voluntary  charities,  which  may  be 
adminitered  without  any  reference  to  the  endowed  charities.     There  are  the 
chapels  also,  and  there  are  the  very  many  individuals  who  intervene,  and  the 
very  many  societies.    Ihe  money  in  London  seems  to  me  quite  sufficient.  I 
have  got  returns  here,  and  they  are  very  moderate  ;  they  would  bring  up  the 
endowed  and  voluntary  relief,  irrespective  of  what  is  given  directly,  and  of  one 
or  two  other  sums  for  which  I  cannot  estimate,  to  under  3,090,000  /.  a  year. 
The  actual  figures  of  the  Estimate  are  :   L  City  Companies,   1 10,000  I.  ; 
IL  City  Parochial  Charities  (endowed),  excluded  under  reorganisation  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners.    111.  Endowed  (Charities,  Middlesex  (Metropolitan), 
9,294  /.   IV.  Endowed  Charities,  Surrey  (Metropolitan),  23,943  /.    V.  Endowed 
Charities,  Kent  (Metropolitan),  13,136  /.   VI.  Voluntary  Parochial  Charities, 
54,750/.  VII.  Nonconformist  Churches  and  Chapels,  Voluntary  Charities, 
32,850/.    VIII.  Voluntary  Institutions,  2,183,720/.  IX.  Magistrates'  Poor- 
boxes.    X.  Charitable  relief  given  direct,  apart  from  endowments   of  any 
kind,  agencies  connected  with  church  and  chapel,  or  voluntary  institutions. 
XI.  Charitable  relief  given  from  benevolent  fund  of  trade  and  friendly  societies, 
or  in  connection  with  such  societies.    Total  2,457-695  /. 

.1110.  Distributed  in  London,  do  you  mean? 

In  London  ;  and  that  is  irrespective  of  the  educational  charities  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  City  parochial  charities. 

4111.  Is  that  amount  only  voluntary  charity,  or  does  it  include  anything 
beyond  r 

It  includes  the  endowed  charities  of  the  City  Companies,  including  about 
75,000  /.  that  is  expended  on  almshouses  and  the  relief  of  poor  members.  It 
includes  the  endowed  charities  of  Westminster  and  Middlesex,  and  the  metro- 
politan parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  excluding  what  would  be  set  down  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  clerical  purposes,  and  so  forth.  It  includes  the  voluntary  institu- 
tions of  London,  excluding  there  again  educational  charities  and  certain  others 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  relief  ;  and  it  includes  the  voluntary  parochial 
charities  ;  I  have  taken  these  as  on  an  average  equal  to  150  /.  all  round  ;  and  it 
includes  congregational  charities,  which  I  take  at  about  50  /.  all  round.  That 
is  a  matter  of  estimate,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  get  a  fair  estimate. 

4112.  Lord  Tkring.']  "  All  round"  means  on  an  average  ? 
Taking  the  parishes  on  an  average,  I  mean. 

4113.  Chairman.']  From  your  experience,  should  you  say  that  a  very  large  sum 
of  the  money  so  spent  may  be  said  to  be  misdirected,  and  frequently  to  do  as 
much  harm  as  good,  if  not  more  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  question  at  all  that  that  is  so.    I  have  got  a  few  cases  here 
now  which  ai  e  picked  up  out  of  an  inquiry  which  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Freeman 
(70.)  3  L  3  a  couple 
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a  couple  of  years  ago,  out  of  500  Marylebone  cases  taken  at  random.  They 
have  been  very  elaborately  analysed,  and  they  come  from  all  sources. 

41  ]4.  Earl  Spencer.^  What  do  you  mean  by  cases." 

Cases  that  have  applied  to  our  society.  I  will  just  mention  one  or  two. 
Heie  is  one.  I  will  not  mention  the  Church  district.  "  Gives  one  ticket  fort- 
nightly  to  a  man  who  drinks,  and  lives  in  one  room  with  his  wife  and  a  child 
aged  12,  and  a  female  lodger  who  also  drinks." 

41  '5.  Lord  Thring.1  These  are  cases  of  private  charity? 
Cases  of  parochial  charity. 

4116  When  you  say  "  gives  a  ticket,"  you  mean  that  the  person  gives  a 
ticket  ? 

1  meant  that  the  charitable  person  administering  relief  in  the  parish  gives 
tickets. 

4117.  Voluntary  relief  ? 

Entirely  voluntary  relief.  Then  here  is  another  instance ;  I  will  leave  out  the 
nominative  :  "  Gives  tickets  to  two  persons  who  drink  and  fight  ;  they  are  not 
marrii  d,  but  th^  woman  has  or  had  a  husband,  but  does  not  know  if  he  is 
livinji." 

41 18.  I'arl  of  MilUown.~\  What  do  you  mean  by  "drinks"  ;  does  it  mean  in 
the  habit  of"  getting  drunk  ? 

Yes,  drinking'  habitually. 

4119.  Earl  of  Strajf  'ord.']  Who  gives  these  tickets  ? 
Visitors,  and  people  connected  with  the  churches. 

41  20.  What  are  the  tickets  ? 

What  is  ordin:iri]y  called  a  coal  or  bread  ticket,  a  ticket  which  can  be  exchanged 
for  goods  at  some  tradesman's  in  the  district. 

412  I .  But  not  issued  by  your  society  ? 

No.  not  issurd  by  us.  Then  another  instance  is,  "Gives  coal,  bread,  and 
dinner  tickets  to  a  couple  who  both  drink  ;  the  man  is  dishonest,  and  has  been 
in  prison  for  assaulting  his  wife."  And  so  1  might  go  on.  Here  is  another  ; 
"  A  man  who  ow(  s  84  s.  rent,  and  has  7  I-  in  pledge,  and  is  in  a  hopeless  state, 
received  a  meat  ticket  and  half-a-cwt.  of  coal."  That  shows  of  course  that 
what  was  given  could  really  effect  no  good  purpose. 

4122.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  How  was  the  information  obtained  ? 
This  information  is  obtained  from  the  visitors  and  from  the  applicants,  and 
tested  by  other  references. 

41  23.  But  how  was  it  ascertained  which  recipients  were  unworthy  and  which 
were  worthy  ? 

That  was  the  result  of  inquiry  in  each  case. 

24.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.']  The  people  who  were  giving  the  tickets  had  not 
made  the  proper  inquiry,  but  you,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  what  was  going 
on,  found  out  these  individuals  getting  relief  in  this  way,  and  you  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  circumstances  and  habits  of  the  peojjle  for  yourselves  ? 

In  all  these  cases  reference  was  made  to  us  to  assist  if  possible.  Probably, 
in  all  these  cases  reference  was  made  to  the  parish,  and  we  asked  them  what 
tliey  were  doing;  and  that  is  Iiow  these  facts  came  to  light.  They  had  already 
been  assisted  by  them  before  the  casps  came  to  us  ;  and  I  quote  them  simply 
to  show  what  was  going  on  in  the  ordinary  way  in  voluntary  relief  when  care 
was  not  taken  in  the  investigation  and  so  on. 

4125.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.~\  When  you  speak  of  parochial  charity,  you  do  not 
mean  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 

No  ;  by  the  ecclesiastical  district.  I  might  mention  that  here,  one  or  two 
cases  of  out-relief  turn  up  which  miwlit  interest  you.  The  general  result  from 
looking  at  these  Cases  was  that  the  Poor  Law  administration  was  good  ;  I  must 

say 
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say  that;  but  in  some  instances  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  was  striking.  Here 
is  one  :  An  old  woman,  who  can  earn  2  s.  6  d.  and  pays  2  s.  6  d.  for  rent,  '  as 
3  s.  out  relief.  Another  old  woman  has  3  s.  6  d.  out  relief,  which,  eked  out  by 
2  s.  from  the  Churcli,  keeps  her  alive.  Tn  one  case,  an  ( Id  woman  had  3  6d  , 
whose  three  6ons  seemed  in  a  position  to  assist  her.  Those  are  just  chance 
instances,  but  they  show,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  whole  method  of  what  one  may 
call  allowance  relief  is  a  difficult  method.  If  you  deal  with  a  case  fi  om  the 
point  of  view  of  doing  something  definite  with  it,  you  have  to  brace  yourself  up 
to  an  effort,  and  demand  some  sort  of  an  effoi  t  from  the  person  you  are  assisting. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of  allowances  is  very  difficult  to  supervise  ;  you 
cannot  tell,  without  very  great  difficulty,  what  is  coming  in  from  other  sources, 
and  you  must  have  a  supervision  like  that  at  Elberfeld,  which  is  elaborated  to  a 
high  degree,  to  check  the  various  sources  of  income. 

4126.  Chairman.~\  You  speak  of  an  "  effort,"  but  in  the  case  of  an  old  woman 
who  may  be  infirm,  effort  may  be  impossible  ? 

I  admit  the  exception.  In  that  case,  adequate  relief  should  be  given,  it,  is 
obvious  ;  but,  if  it  is  a  good  case,  I  mean  a  case  in  which  there  has  been  thrift, 
and  which  ought  not  distinctly  to  fall  upon  the  Poor  Law,  charitable  means  we 
think  ought  to  be  forthcoming  to  aid.  In  other  instances,  of  course,  what  one 
fears  is  an  insufficient  allowance  outside. 

41  ^y.  But  taking  such  cases  as  the  one  you  just  now  mentioned  of  an 
old  and  infirm  woman  who  can  earn  2  s.  6  d.  a  week,  and  who  is  given  an 
allowance  in  order  to  enable  her  to  live  outside  the  workhouse,  in  your  opinion 
is  it  desirable  that  that  case  should  be  dealt  with  by  out  relief,  or  should  that 
woman  be  offered  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  without  going  into  other  facts,  as  to  the  posi- 
tions of  the  relations,  and  so  on.  If  the  person  has  been  thrifty  and  saving 
and  so  forth,  I  think  it  would  be  better  ti  at  the  case  were  taken  up  by  charity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  of  thai  sort  to  record,  then  it  seems  to 
nie  that  it  would  he  better  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  I  'oor  Law.  The  difficulty  of 
supplementation  of  the  earnings  by  the  Poor  Law  is,  that  it,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
affects  the  earnings  of  all  similar  old  women,  and  to  do  for  the  iuimediate  good 
of  one  what  is  possibly,  as  it  would  seem,  a  very  great  injury  to  a  larger 
number. 

4128.  But  suppose  a  case  where  a  woman  earned  nothing,  but  her  relatives 
provided,  for  example,  the  rent,  say  2  5.  6  d.,  would  yuu  be  of  opinion  that  in 
that  case  out-door  relief  might  ])roj)erly  be  given  ;  or  would  you  again  there 
prefer  that  the  workhouse  should  be  offered? 

In  that  case,  if  relations  would  help,  I  think  charity  should  help. 

4129.  But  supposing  that  there  was  no  charity  forthcuming  which  could  be 
depended  upon,  in  what  way  do  you  think  the  guardians  ought  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  that  kind  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  belter  that  there  was  no  out-door  relief. 

4130.  I  think  that  besides  your  investigation  in  Marylebone,  you  made  an 
investigation  in  South w ark  at  about  the  same  time? 

Yes. 

4131 .  And  was  the  result  the  same  r 

Yes.  I  could  give  instances  like  those  that  there  were  in  Marylebone  ;  very 
similar. 

4132.  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  society  interested  itself  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  ? 

Yes. 

4133.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  result  of  your  inquiries  as  to  tfie  effect  of 
that  Fund  was  ? 
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We  went  into  the  matter  very  carefully  at  the  time,  and  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusicm  that  such  a  central  fund  as  that,  with  such  an  administration  of  ciiarity 
as  is  available  in  London  at  the  present  time,  could  hardly  be  anythino-  but  very 
injurious  ;  in  fact,  we  know  that  it  incited  many  persons  to  come  for  r.  lief ;  it 
stimulated  applications.  The  rush  of  applicants  for  relief  was  something  terrible 
almost  at  certain  centres.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  any  definite  rules  for  a 
day  or  two  in  the  middle  of  this  rush  ;  and  people  were  alarmed,  and  they  gave 
money  anyhow  ;  and,  as  I  said,  also  the  people  were  tempted  away  from  work  to 
come  for  the  relief.  Of  course,  a  second  year  of  that,  and  a  third,  year,  and 
we  should  have  had  something  very  like  a  very  deleterious  charity  out  relief 
system. 

4134.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  on  that  occasion  exceptional  distress 
which  required  to  be  specially  dealt  with  in  the  metropolis? 

Yes ;  I  think  that  there  was  distress. 

4135.  And  how  would  you  have  dealt  with  it  ? 

Locally,  in  the  first  instance,  and  quietly,  and  as  far  as  possible  by  getting 
persons  who  wished  to  help  to  allow  you  to  refer  to  them  if  money  was  wanted, 
and  to  draw  upon  their  time  if  their  time  was  wanted.  The  more  quietly  these 
things  are  done,  I  think,  the  better. 

4136.  And  probably  you  would  agree  that  the  smaller  the  area  of  work,  the 
more  likely  that  there  would  be  a  careful  and  patient  inquiry  into  particular 
cases  ? 

Certainly ;  for  ordinary  relief  purposes  the  parochial  areas  of  London  are 
none  too  small. 

4137.  It  may  be  almost  certainly  concluded,  may  it  not,  that  an  attempt  to 
relieve,  from  a  special  fund,  distress  all  over  the  metropolis,  would  be  certain  to 
lead  to  mismanagement  and  failure  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so.  That  was  the  previous  experience  of  1862-63,  and  I  believe 
it  has  always  been  so. 

4138.  Have  you  ever  had  this  objection  raised  to  the  system  of  dealing  with 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  which  might  otherwise  be  referred  to  the 
guardians  by  means  of  charity,  that  you  are  in  that  way  relievini^'  the  ratepayers 
generally  from  a  burden  which  they  ought  to  bear,  and  casting-  it  upon  a  cer- 
tain section  only  of  the  ratepayers  who  are  of  a  charitable  d:sposition? 

Yes,  I  have  heard  that,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  there  is 
ground  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  soon  as  there  is  good  administration  on 
both  sides,  on  the  part  of  charity,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  apply  for  relief  on  both  sides  do  not 
apply-  As  an  instance,  the  Birmingham  Board,  for  example,  have  a  cross  visitor, 
as  they  call  him ;  he  checks  the  work  of  the  other  relieving  officers,  and  he 
comes  suddenly  upon  all  classes  of  out  relief  cases.  That  immediately  shows  that  a 
certain  number  are  unsuitable  for  relief  altogether.  Then  as  to  those  cases 
which  charity  does  take  up  they  are,  par  excellence,  cases  which  no  one  who 
cares  about  these  things  would  wish  to  leave  unassisted  ;  and  therefore  we  are 
not  doing-  what  the  Poor  l^aw  would  do  ;  we  are  doing  what  charity  should  do. 
And  then  again  one  would  be  very  loth  to  have  a  charity  system  of  out- door  relief; 
what  we  want  is  to  make  people  independent  of  both  kinds  of  relief ;  and  there- 
fore if  the  charitable  people  will  tliemselves  work  towards  thrift  in  their  dealing 
with  the  cases,  the  chances  are  that  they  may  win  away  a  great  many  people, 
especially  the  younger  generation,  from  being  dependent  on  relief. 

4139.  Supposing  there  were  a  complete  and  regular  organisation  of  charity 
and  co-operation  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  the  guardians, 
might  it  not  be  argued  that  there  would  be  some  danger  that  the  charitable 
organisation  would  be,  in  fact,  an  organisation  for  distributing  out-door  relief 
on  a  large  scale  ? 

There 
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There  is  distinctly  that  danger ;  unless  there  is  training,  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion of"  principle,  and  a  good  supervision,  there  is  alwuys  a  danger  lest  charity 
should  revert  to  a  system  of  unsteady  charity. 

4140.  A  system  of  doles  ? 

Yes.  On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt  the  Poor  Law  would  have  quite  enough 
for  its  funds  if  the  guardians  acted  upon  the  permissive  powers  they  have  in 
regard  to  special  classes  of  cases  ;  those  I  have  referred  to,  the  weak-minded, 
deformed,  and  so  on  ;  and  in  that  wny,  by  dealing  with  the  individual  case 
rather  than  the  mass,  I  think  that  they  would  be  taking  a  new  part  in  the 
administration  of  relief,  and  charity  would  be  taking  a  new  part  too. 

4141.  You  probalily  would  not  difiPer  from  me  in  thinking  that  the  best  kind 
of  charitable  relief  is  that  which  proceeds  from  individuals  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  case,  and  \\hich  is  given  where  they  have  ascertained  that 
it  is  likely  to  produce  a  good  effect  ? 

Certainly. 

4142.  And  you  would  also,  I  daresay,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  far  better, 
where  it  can  be  done,  that  organised  societies  should  rather  direct  the  charity 
of  individuals  to  deserving  cases,  than  be  themselves  the  administrators  of 
funds  collected  from  other  people  r 

Certainly  ;  we  ought  to  be  the  supplementers  of  individual  workers,  and  so 
far  as  the  work  of  any  charity  is  good  it  ought  to  be  done  on  the  individual 
plan. 

4143.  Every  effort  ouglit  to  be  made  to  encourage  individual  workers  and  to 
discourage  the  administration  of  funds  on  a  large  scale  by  societies  which  never 
can  be  so  well  acquainted  as  individuals  with  honest  worth  in  the  particular 
cases  ? 

Yes.  If  the  workers  will  go  to  those  who  can  tell  tliem  about  the  case,  if 
they  will  learn  how  the  poor  live  (a  very  difficult  thing  to  do),  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  have  in  their  hands  a  charity  of  greater  efficacy  than  anybody 
else.    The  more  private  it  is  the  belter. 

4144.  I  suppose  that  if  most  people  dealt  with  every  case  individually  known 
to  them,  probably,  if  such  a  state  of  things  could  be  imagined,  the  difficulty 
would  be  at  an  end  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is. 

4145.  If  we  were  to  have  anything  like  an  official  organisation  of  chaiity, 
would  you  not  fear  that  in  this  country  it  would  tend  to  dry  up  charity  to  a 
certain  extent  ? 

Yes,  I  should  ;  and  for  my  part  I  should  much  rather  that  it  was  left  voluntary, 
except  possibly  so  far  as  this  is  concerned :  I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  for 
the  charities  to  have  some  centre  of  registration  where  they  could,  on  the  same 
method  as  the  friendly  societies  register,  send  in  their  reports  and  accounts. 
I  think  that  as  the  influence  of  these  charities  on  the  community  for  good  or  evil 
is  so  large,  it  is  a  fair  thing  to  ask  them  to  do  so  much  as  this  on  their  part.  I 
should,  of  course,  omit  the  voluntary  parochial  charities,  but  the  very  large 
institutions  that  there  are  for  all  purposes,  ought,  I  think,  to  have  some  sort  of 
official  centre,  not  by  way  of  control  so  much  as  by  way  of  information. 

4 J 46.  Have  you  considered  the  operation  of  the  medical  charities  of  London  ; 
of  the  large  hospitals  ? 

Yes,  we  have  had  several  inquiries  at  different  times  in  regard  to  them.  The 
points  that  we  have  paid  most  attention  to  are  these  :  Whether  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  who  attend  these  hospitals  could  provide  for  themselves, 
and  in  that  case  probably  pay  their  way  at  provident  dispensaries  ;  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  a  certain  number  who  would  be  properly 
applicants  for  Poor  Law  medical  relief.  In  1875  we  had  an  inquirj^ 
about  the  641  out-patients  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  12  could  pay  a  private  practitioner  ;  231  could  atibrd  to  subscribe  to  a 
provident  dispensary  ;  169  were  proper  applicants  for  a  free  hospital ;  57  were 
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Poor  Law  cases;  103  gave  false,  addresses;  and  about  69  sufficient  information 
conld  not  be  obtained.  And  then  in  18/5-6  we  had  also  the  investigation  of 
cases  at  the  Great  Ormond-street  Children's  Hospital  for  a  considerable  period. 
They  referred  to  us  a  large  number.  Tickets  were  jjiven  them  by  the  authorities  ; 
and  the  applicants  were  not  treated  on  a  second  visit  to  the  hospital,  unless 
their  tickets  were  stamj)ed  by  a  charity  organisation  committee.  The  tickets 
were  not  stamped  if  the  wages  of  the  applicant  were  over  30*.,  or  if  they  were 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief ;  or  if  they  declined  to  give  informal  ion,  or  gave  wrong 
addresses.  If  tbev  were  apparently  not  able  to  pay  their  way,  their  letters 
were  stamped.  Of  8,798  cases,  4,574  which  were  referred  to  the  Society  were 
received,  that  is  to  say,  only  51  per  cent,  of  them  came.  Of  these  4,574,  the 
letters  of  786  were  either  not  stamped  or  not  called  for.  There  was  thus  a  further 
deduction  of  786  from  the  total;  leaving  as  the  number  which  would  be  permanent 
out-patients  3,788,  or  43  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

4147.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  not  able  to  pay  their  way  "  ? 
By  that  1  mean,  were  proper  applicants  to  a  free  hospital. 

4148.  Persons  who  could  not  have  provided  themselves  out  of  their  own 
funds  with  medical  relief? 

Yes.  Similar  inquiries  have  been  made  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  and 
there  has  been  always  found  to  be,  wherever  there  is  a  free  and  open  out-patient 
department,  a  certain  proportion,  sometimes  a  considerable  proportion,  of  both 
those  classes  :  those  that  should  pay  and  those  that  might  very  fairly  go  to  a 
parish  dispensary. 

4149.  Speaking  generally,  the  existence  of  these  very  large  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospitals  in  London,  tends,  does  it  not,  to  discourage  the  poor 
of  London  from  providing  medical  assistance  for  themselves  ? 

Certainly.    I  think  there  is  no  question  of  that. 

4150.  In  a  marked  degree  ? 

In  a  marked  degree.  The  provident  dispensaries,  for  instance,  generally 
speaking,  get  on  best  in  the  suburbs,  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  the  hospitals. 

4151.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this  evil .-  ^ 

I  think,  myself,  that  we  ought  to  have  a  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  wiiole  matter.  It  is  an  enormous  business.  We  have  lately  had  a  huge 
development  of  these  poor  law  infirmaries.  Since  the  Act  of  1867,  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Act,  they  have  been  enlarged,  and  are  conducted  on  very  good  plans 
and  principles,  and  the  buildings  are  very  fine.  That  is  a  new  factor  in  the 
administi ation  of  relief  in  London.  And  then,  again,  there  are  all  the  diffi- 
culties as  to  the  special  hospitals,  which  are  continually  created,  and  there  is  such 
a  competition,  so  to  speak,  for  the  patient,  one  way  and  another,  now,  that  a 
man  has  every  inducement  to  go  to  an  hospital  if  there  is  anything  the  matter 
with  him  at  all.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  the  wants  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion ;  they  must  be  met ;  they  must  have  their  cases  for  purposes  of  instruction. 
Therefore  some  balance  of  interests  must,  I  think,  be  arrived  at  between 
the  different  parties  concerned,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  come  about  vath- 
out  a  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  different  parts  of  London  geographically, 
and  aho  of  the  new  conditions  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  problem 
by  the  infirmaries.  I  doubt  whether  anything  short  of  an  inquiry  like  tliat 
could  deal  with  it  satisfactorily  ;  it  wants  special  study,  and  evidence  from  all 
partit  s  interested.  Then  again  ,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hospitals  themselves  are 
very  much  pressed  for  want  of  money. 

4152.  The  problem  seems  to  be  to  prevent  those  persons  who  are  able  to 
provide  medical  relief  for  themselves  from  taking  advantage  of  the  hospitals 
at  the  expense  of  the  charitable  persons  who  support  them  ? 

Yes. 

4153.  And  you  would  be  of  opinion,  perhaps,  that  if  such  a  restriction  upon 
the  number  getting  gratuitous  medical  relief  could  be  in  any  way  enforced,  the 
whole  difficulty  as  to  the  want  of  funds  for  the  hospitals  would  disappear  ? 

Yes ; 
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Yes ;  I  think  it  is  very  likely  it  would.  But  there  are  two  things  that  might 
be  done.  I  think  that  the  system  of  supporting;  the  hospitals  well,  as  they  are 
supported  in  the  North,  through  the  contributions  of  the  working  classes,  should 
be  developed  ;  that  is  one  source  of  income  there. 

4154.  Earl  of  Onslow.']  Can  you  explain  a  little  more  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
North? 

They  arrange  specially  for  it.  The  secretary  of  the  hospital  there  would  go 
to  a  workshop  and  tell  the  men  about  the  hospital,  and  get  their  contributions. 
Then,  again,  I  cannot  see  why  those  who  are  interested  in  individual  cases  should 
not  pay  the  cost  of  the  cases  at  the  hospitals  ;  the  hospitals  are  doing  charitable 
work  for  the  individual.  Thus  we  pay  at  present  to  convalescent  homes  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  patients  we  send.  The  more  that  is  done,  the  more 
the  hospital  has  a  certain  fixed  income.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  upon  insti- 
tutions which  are  very  large,  and  very  important  to  the  community,  that  they 
should  be  so  subject  to  changes  of  public  opinion  or  to  anything  that  may  occur 
in  a  difficult  year.  Then  I  should  work  positively  at  the  hospitals  in  this  way^^ 
I  think  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  people  shall  not  have  rehef,  but  I 
think  that  it  might  be  very  possible  to  work  at  the  hospital  on  the  provident  prin- 
ciple :  either  referring  peojile  to  provident  dispensaries  or  doing  what  they  are 
now  at  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  that  is  to  say,  having  a  local  provident 
de])artment. 

4155.  Chairman.]  By  a  provident  department,  you  mean  a  department  where 
medical  relief  is  given  at  a  fixed  sum  ? 

Yes,  on  a  fixed  weekly  payment. 

4156.  But  a  fixed  weekly  payment  will  entitle  the  payer  to  medical  relief 
in  the  hospital  if  he  requires  it  ? 

Yes,  and  then  tliose  that  attend  there  can  be  admitted  inside  the  hospital 
if  their  diseases  make  it  necessary. 

4157.  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  with  reference  to  the  casual  poor  and 
casual  wards,  whether  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that  subject  ? 

The  line,  generally  speaking,  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  press  is 
this  :  It  seems  to  me  that,  with  better  charitable  administration,  it  would  be 
possible  to  co-operate  much  more  closely  with  the  casual  wards.  The  refuges,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  very  fairly  take  the  exceptional  cases.  The  casual  wards, 
generally  speaking,  are  set  along  the  main  London  roads,  and  there  are  several 
of  them  in  the  centre  of  London,  very  rightly  and  well.  The  refuges,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  comparatively  few  and  are  placed  mostly  in  the  centre  part, 
aline  running,  say,  from  Westminster,  where  the  old  Newport  Market  Refuge  now 
is,  down  to  the  new  shelter  at  Stepney.  Their  accommodation  is  comparative!}' 
small,  whereas  the  casual  ward  accommodation  is  comparatively  large,  and  is 
hardly  ever  used  entirely.  If  we  used  there.'uges  for  exceptional  cases,  we  ought 
to  have  thoroughly  good,  decent  accommodation  for  them,  better  than,  or  at  any 
rate  quite  as  good  as  that  at  the  casual  ward ;  and  there  ought  to  be  always,  if 
possible,  a  sifting  of  cases  there  with  a  view  to  ultimate  treatment. 

4158.  By  refuges  you  mean  charitable  casual  wards  ? 

Yes ;  I  am  drawing  a  distinction  between  refuges  and  casual  wards.  I  have 
here  these  casual  wards  and  refuges  set  out  on  a  map.  Of  course  any  destitute 
person  can  apply  to  the  reheving  officer  or  the  workhouse  ;  and  so  there  are 
endless  centres  to  which  these  houseless  persons,  if  they  are  taken  with  strong 
necessity,  should  apply  ;  and  therefore  the  Poor  Law  provision  seems  to  me  very 
fairly  complete.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  there  is  to  be  or  should  be  any 
kind  of  alternative  to  a  casual  ward,  and  personally  I  should  be  anxious  that, 
from  voluntary  resources  only,  an  experiment  should  be  made  for  trying  to  deal 
with  the  pick  of  casual  ward  cases  by  training  on  land  on  a  system  like  that 
in  Germany;  but  I  should  not  put  it  at  all  upon  the  rates;  I  think  the 
experiment  should  be  entirely  voluntary  at  this  stage. 
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4159.  Do  you  find  that  the  guardians  co-operate  heartily  with  the  managers 
of  ref  uges  ? 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  at  all  good  co-operation. 

4160.  Is  it  not  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  full  co-operation  as 
regards  casual  paupers,  so  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  vagrant  class 
could  be  sent  to  the  refuges  r 

Certainly,  most  desirable ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  conference  on  that  subject 
before  the  winter,  if  possible. 

4161.  The  administration  of  casual  wards  must  always  be,  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  severe,  must  it  not,  owing  to  the  nuture  of  the  vagrant  class? 

Certainly. 

4162.  But  the  very  severity  of  that  discipline  makes  them  operate  hardly 
with  regard  to  persons  who  are  homeless,  and  do  not  belong  to  the  regular 
vagrant  class  ;  and  in  order  to  deal  with  those  cases  you  would  strongly  ad- 
vocate co-operation  between  the  guardians  and  the  refuges,  so  that  certain  cases 
might  be  sent  to  the  refuges,  and  the  persons  going  there  might  be,  if  possible, 
assisted  to  obtain  a  living  ? 

Yes  ;  all  along  the  line  between  charity  and  the  poor  law  there  ought  to  be 
that  kind  of  co-operation. 

4163.  I  gathered  from  a  remark  you  made  just  now,  that  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  some  system  like  what  is  known  as  the  Dutch  labour  colonies;  did 
I  rightly  gather  that  from  you  ? 

No;  I  should  not  be  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  system,  which  I  think,  myself, 
is  a  failure.  As  a  system  of  reformatory  work,  it  has  distinctly  failed  ;  the 
number  of  those  who  come  back  again  and  again  is  large.  Fi  om  the  point  of 
view  of  a  colony,  a  voluntary  colony,  it  is  not  a  self  supporting  colony  ;  they 
have  not  all  their  vacancies  filled  at  present,  and  they  have  no  method,  it  appears 
to  me,  of  training  men  and  passing  them  out  into  the  world  to  be  self-depen- 
dent. '1  bey  take  on  an  average  at  present  only  five  new  cases  in  a  year.  A 
system  like  that  is  not  worth  adopting,  it  seems  to  me.  The  men  in  the  volun- 
tary colonies  are  respectable  self-supporting  men  ;  it  answers  for  the  small 
numbers  that  go  there ;  but  it  is  a  large  cost  for  that  end,  and  I  am  sure,  from  my 
point  of  view  that  it  would  not  be  worth  while  adopting  it.  The  German  system 
is  a  different  one.  There  they  deal  quickly, comparatively,  with  a  larger  number  of 
men  ;  they  say  something  like  7  or  8  per  cent,  are  ultimately  helped,  but  they 
say  that  under  any  circumstances  it  is  better  than  a  purely  detention  system. 
The  German  system  is  a  purely  vqluntary  one,  and  the  only  money  they  dan 
get  from  the  State  are  certain  grants  from  the  kreis  or  circle,  or  some  other 
authority,  to  start  the  concern. 

4164.  And  do  you  recommend  that  such  colonies  sbould  be  established  in 
this  country  ? 

1  should  not  myself  recommend  that,  except  so  far;  I  think  a  small  experiment 
with  nference  to  the  vagrant  class,  on  voluntary  lines,  watched  carefully  for  a 
year,  under  very  good  hands,  would  be  worth  making. 

4^  65.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  your  experiment  ? 

1  think  that  if  any  land  that  could  be  had  cheap  was  used,  the  men 
might  be  drafted  by  pick  from  casual  wards  to  the  care  of  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent, manager,  and  they  might  be  looked  after,  and  as  far  as  possible  detained, 
and  as  far  as  possible  reformed,  made  business-like  and  punctual  and  strength- 
ened, for,  say,  three  months  or  so.    I  think  that  that  is  worth  trying. 

4166.  Would  you  give  a  power  of  compulsory  detention  r 
No,  I  should  not  myself ;  I  should  try  it  on  a  purely  voluntary  plan,  and  try  it 
purely  experimentally  ;  but  I  think  it  is  worth  trying  in  that  humble  manner. 
The  problem  you  see  of  dealing  with  the  casual  is  so  very  difficult.  You  apply 
detention  and  strong  remedies  to  a  certain  point ;  naturally  he  stays  away,  but 
he  may  roam  the  country  all  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  lax 
system,  he  comes  in,  as  he  would  into  an  "associated"  ward  where  he  can  talk  to 
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other  people,  and  he  is  in  no  way  bettered  by  the  plan  at  all  ;  and  I,  for  my  jiart, 
would  not  use  the  Poor  Law,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  adults,  as  a  reformatory 
system.  I  think  that  that  is  far  better  done  with  all  the  difficulties  underlying 
the  question,  by  voluntary  means. 

4167.  In  mentioning  the  different  charities  in  London,  I  do  not  think 
you  referred  to  the  special  charities  for  distributing  food ;  have  you  anything 
to  say  on  that  subject? 

We  made  an  inquiry  about  that  class  of  charity  in  January  and  February  1887- 
Those  charities  are  very  numerous,  and  during  the  winter  particularly,  a  very  great 
deal  of  relief  is  given  in  that  way.  We  had  a  return  made,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  learn  (we  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  collect  the  information),  for 
three  or  four  days  of  the  week  during  tiie  winter  some  64,000  free,  or  in  some 
cases  part  paid,  meals  are  given  to  children  and  adults.  It  is  really  a  very 
large  section  of  charity  now,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  revived  in  connection 
with  School  Board  work  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  meals  given  in  connection 
with  the  School  Board  are  given  on  the  part  payment  system.  This  cannot,  I 
think,  be  made  self-supporting  ;  not  absolutely.  I  think,  judging  from  a  certain 
number  of  cases  which  I  myself  inquired  into,  that  in  many  instances  where 
this  sort  of  relief  is  given,  the  people  want  different  handling  altogether. 
There  may  be  some  defiuite  cause  for  their  distress,  and  that  is  not  touched ; 
and  if  we  iiad  more  individual  work  and  more  care  in  the  individual  case, 
I  think  that  a  good  many  of  these  cases  which  get  free  meals  could  be  dealt 
with  in  another  way,  and  effectively.  Of  course  in  the  lack  of"  people  to 
help  this  wholesale  system  has  a  sort  of  j ustification  that  I  allow;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  final  in  any  way. 

4168.  I  think  you  said  that  the  giving  of  meals  to  children  had  been  found 
to  be  one  impossible  to  work  on  the  basis  of  self-support  ? 

Yes.  I  think  unless  you  really  exclude  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  items,  such 
as  rent  of  room  and  so  on,  it  is  quite  impossible. 

4169.  Is  it  a  useful  form  of  charity? 

I  should  avoid  it  myself.  1  should  ratlier,  if  I  had  the  work  to  do,  try  all  I 
could  with  individual  cases,  and  try  and  set  people  who  could  influence  the 
parent,  at  work  in  an  endeavour  to  do  so. 

4170.  In  the  case  of  thoroughly  vicious  parents  who  have  no  care  for 
their  children,  in  what  way  are  the  children  to  be  so  fed  as  to  be  fit  to  under- 
take their  school  course  ? 

1  think  the  thoroughly  vicious,  and  those  M'ho  care  for  their  children  not  at 
all,  are  after  all  a  minority;  and  even  so,  supposing  it  is  a  case  of  absolute 
drink  on  the  part  of  both  parents,  which  is  an  extreme  case,  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  we  ought  not  to  be  prepared  to  legislate  so  as  to  be  enabled  to 
deal  with  them  properly  ;  but  under  any  circumstances  I  would  rather  make  a 
real  attempt  to  deal  with  the  children  at  home  than  bring  them  to  some  central 
place  to  be  fed.  My  strcmg  feeling  is  that  the  habits  of  being  fed  leads  to  the  habit 
of  thought  under  which  persons  conceive  tiiat  they  are  likely,  as  they  gro\v  up, 
and  their  children  also,  to  be  similarly  treated.  It  is  not  that  we  ask  people 
to  do  less  ;  we  ask  them  to  do  more  in  this  niatter. 

4171.  Have  you  found  that  many  of  the  poor  of  London  are  in  benefit 
clubs  ? 

The  proportion  is  far  less  than  it  should  be,  I  think.  Here  is  a  note  with  regard 
to  those  cases  I  referred  to  just  now  at  St.  Saviour's,  and  at  Marylebone:  At  St. 
Saviour's  out  of  500  applicants  42  only  belonged  to  clubs,  and  10,  8,  and  six  out  of 
the  42  belonged  to  the  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and  Hearts  of  Oak  respectively;  34 
persons  were  insured,  almost  entirely  in  tlie  industrial  insurance  societies ;  that  is 
to  say  for  burial  purposes  ;  only  seven  belong  to  trade  societies.  Then  in 
Marylebone,  out  of  the  500  cases,  49  belonged  to  clubs,  and  15  of  these  to  slate 
clubs,  that  is  to  say  clubs  which  divide  at  the  end  of  the  year  ;  12,  3,  and  4 
belonged  to  the  Foresters,  Odd  Fellows,  and  Hearts  of  Oak  respectively  (I  mention 
those  three  because  those  are  the  stronger  societies),  and  only  five  belonged  to 
trade  societies.  , 
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4172.  Do  you  think  that  the  proportion  is  smaller  in  London  than  in  any 
other  large  town? 

I  think  so  ;  I  think  there  is  hardly  a  question  of  that ;  the  Royal  Comnaission  on 
Friendly  Societies  stated  distinctly  that  south  of  the  Trent  there  was  less  care 
aijout  these  things. 

4173.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  ? 

Partly  to  the  odd  job  labour  of  which  there  is  so  much  in  London  ;  partly,  I 
think,  to  the  large  number  of  speculative  chances  of  relief  and  jobs  als  ),  which 
there  are  in  London;  and  partly,  also,  because  I  tldnk  that  the  people  who 
might  look  after  them,  as  employers,  or  as  visitors,  or  whatever  ir.  may  be,  have 
not  at  all  laid  the  stress  upon  this  side  of  the  work  which  they  ought  to  do.  I 
think  that  the  whole  question  of  thrift  in  reference  to  influencing  your  neigh- 
bour has  been  more  or  less  overlooked,  at  any  rate  iu  regard  to  the  charitable 
work  of  London. 

41 74.  Returning  to  a  question  I  asked  you  before,  I  should  like  to  ask  whether 
you  are  in  favour  of  relief  works  in  cases  of  extraordinary  distress. 

I  should  not  say  that  I  was  not,  in  a  very  extreme  case  ;  but  on  the  whole, 
I  think  that  the  rehef  works  are  very  undesirable.  I  think  that  the  experience 
of  the  Committee  which  was  appointerl  last  winter,  in  connection  with  the 
Mansion  House,  to  take  up  cases  which  had  been  employed  during  the  winter, 
was  very  unsatisfactory.  We  found  that  we  could  deal  with  a  very  small  per 
centape  of  the  cases  ;  and  a  good  many  of  the  people  were  not  people  to  draw 
into  relief  works,  I  think.  v\nd  the  worst  of  these  relief  works  is  that  after  they 
are  over,  the  family  are  just  where  they  were  ;  they  get  the  employment  for  the 
winter,  a  few  months,  and  then,  unless  they  have  it  next  winter  and  the  winter 
after,  they  remain  in  the  same  position  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  one  has  done  this 
injury,  drawn  a  larize  number  of  comparatively  young  men  on  to  a  relief  system. 
Now  those  men  ought  not  to  want  to  come,  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  keep  them 
fnnn  coming  ;  but  it  was  quite  startling  how  many  of  them  were  quite  young 
men  ;  they  did  not  belong  to  trade  societies  ;  they  were  labourers  living  in  a 
happy-go-lucky  sort  of  way,  and  sometimes  they  were  married,  and  had  young 
children,  and  sometimes  they  had  not  a  strong  physique. 

4175.  Do  you  apply  your  observaiions  to  such  relief  works  as  are  undertaken 
by  vestnes,  being  works  which  they  require  for  other  reasons,  and  not  merely 
undertaken  for  the  purposes  of  relief,  but  upon  which  they  employ  those  who 
are  out  of  work  and  are  living  in  the  particular  parish,  in  prelerence  to  putting 
work  out  to  contract  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

I  think  that  we  may  have  growing  up  a  system  of  practically  continuous 
relief  works  in  connection  with  the  parishes  if  we  are  not  careful.  If  the  parish 
wants  to  make  its  contract  at  this  or  that  time,  or  to  have  this  bit  of  work  done 
at  this  or  that  time,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  by  all  means  let  tliem  do 
what  they  think  is  best  as  the  trustees  of  the  community  for  the  common  good  ; 
but  if  they  are  pressed  by  a  sort  of  demand,  and  therefore  do  it  under  the 
guise  of  practical  charity,  I  think  it  is  a  pity ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  encourage  that  at  all.  The  moi'e  the  people  can  get  to  understand  that  they 
must  live  by  their  own  means  and  that  tiiey  must  provide  against  the  winter, 
the  better;  in  fact,  unless  they  do  that,  we  must  increase  the  amount  of  relief 
as  the  population  grows.  That  is  the  alternative.  So  that  if  it  is  in  any  way 
a  disguised  form  of  relief,  I  should  say  it  did  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  had  better  not  do  it;  it  would  be  becter,  far,  for  us  to,  if  need 
be,  reorganise  our  system  of  charity  so  as  to  get  the  visitors  and  the  members  of 
friendly  societies  to  draw  them  into  the  societies. 

4176.  There  would  be  this  danger,  that  the  relief  works  would  come  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  regular  system  of  relief  in  winter  ? 

No  doubt. 

4177.  And  that  being  so,  you  would  always  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
persons  seeking  such  work  ? 

Yes. 

4178.  And 
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4178.  And  the  tendency,  probably,  would  be  for  the  number  of  persons  to 
increase? 

Yes. 

4179.  And  the  result  would  be  that  as  there  are  unfortunately  a  great  number 
of  people  who  live  now  in  what  you  call  a  happy-go-lucky  way,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  sure  in  the  winter  of  these  relief  works,  they  would  calcuhite 
upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course  ? 

Yes;  I  may  mention  that  wliile  seeing  these  men  this  last  winter,  in  several 
instances  they  said  to  me,  "  Well,  we  have  been  at  the  works  ;  we  could  not  get 
other  work."  Now  facilities  were  given  to  those  at  the  worksaf  they  v^^anted  to  do 
so,  to  go  else  where  in  search  of  work  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  they  had  been  content 
to  receive  the  smaller  wage  at  the  works  instead  of  going  out  and  looking 
for  work  themselves  even  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  ought  to  have  been 
at  work  again. 

4180.  That  is  easily  explicable,  is  it  not,  by  the  not  unnatural  desire  of 
everyone  to  get  what  they  want  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible  ? 

Certainly. 

4)81.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  qualification  of  guardians  ? 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  local 
qualification  could  be  dispensed  with  to  a  certain  extent.  I  mean  that  there 
should  be  a  qualification,  but  available  in  ;iny  part  of  the  metropolis ;  in  any 
case,  for  nominated  guardians.  I  think  there  are  many  people  who  would  be 
.very  useful  guardians,  and  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  administration,  persons 
of  leisure  and  ability,  who  can  hardly  purchase  or  occupy  a  house  in 
order  to  qualify.  1  think  they  would  bond  Jide  become  thoroughly  interested 
iu  the  district,  and  l)e  on  every  ground  suitable  ;  but  at  present  they  cannot 
serve.  It  is  a  question  whether  there  should  be  this  change  in  regard  to  elected 
guardians  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  local  people  would 
have  so  great  an  advantage  that  it  is  not  to  be  feared  even  in  that  case ; 
but  it  would  be  prudent  to  limit  it  to  nominated  guardians. 

418'.?.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  desire  to  give  evidence  ? 

I  think  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  administration  abroad  that 
is  worth  considering,  and  that  is  their  plan  of  co-opting  outsiders  in  regard  to 
certain  branches  of  work  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  nomination  ;  but  these  men  co'ue  in  as 
experts,  and  they  keep  up  a  closer  connection  with  some  department  of  work 
such  as,  for  instance,  boarding  out ;  I  think  that  that  system  of  co-option  abroad 
of  what  they  call  their  select  citizens  is  very  jj,ood. 

4183.  'Eiivl  of  Aberdeen.']  In  connection  with  voluntary  refuges,  I  think  you 
mentioned,  did  you  not,  that  you  would  be  in  favour  of  uniting  such  a  system 
with  some  industrial  resources,  connected  with  land  or  otherwise  / 

I  should  not  connect  it  at  all  with  land,  except  in  this  way  :  that  anv  suitaltle 
case  out  of  a  refuge  mi^ht  be  sent  to  any  plot  which  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  by  experiment  whether  any  better  system  of  dealing 
with  homeless  cases  could  be  devised. 

4184.  How  would  you  meet  the  objection,  often  raised  to  any  such  experi- 
ment, that  it  Would  interfere  with  the  local  labour  market? 

I  do  not  think  it  need  do  that  if  the  system  is  adopted  of  employing  the 
people  fairly  on  work  wiiich  would  otherwise  not  be  done.  It  would  interfere 
to  a  certain  extent,  I  allow ;  but  it  is  simply  a  question  of  choice  of  difficulties, 
and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

4185.  The  need  is  very  great,  and  you  think  that  it  would  justify,  at  least,  an 
experiment,  and  then  we  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  advantages  counter- 
balance the  apparent  drawbacks. 

I  want  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  ''the  need."  The  need  that  I 
think  would  justify  it  is  this;  that  there  are  a  great  many  vagrants  no tv  in 
England,  and  aay  reasonable  plan  that  can  test  the  question  whether  the 
vagrant  can  be  brought  out  of  his  vagrancy  is  worth  trying. 
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4186.  With  regard  to  meals  given  to  children,  have  you  made,  or  has  there 
been  made,  any  calculation  or  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  who 
habitually  are  sent  to  Board  scliools  without  breakfast  ? 

I  believe  there  have  been  estimates  made,  but  I  could  not  mention  them,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  any  estimate  has  been  made  wliich,  so  far  as  I  know,  would 
hold  water. 

4187.  You  would  be  in  favour,  as  I  understand  you,  not  of  any  general  or 
extended  system  of  providing  food  for  such  children,  but  of  endeavouring  to 
influence  the  parents  or  relatives  at;  home  ? 

Certainly. 

4188.  Then  meanwhile  what  is  to  become  of  these  children  who  are  in  a  con- 
dition which  is  fatal  to  their  progress  ? 

Meanwhile  we  are  neglecting  onr  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  through 
their  parents  ;  we  are  not  trying  to  deal  with  the  question  from  the  only  point 
from  which  it  can  be  effectually  dealt  with  ;  so  I  do  not  think  we  can  quite 
allow  ourselves  the  argument  "  meanwhile." 

4189.  But  while  we  may  hope  that  the  rising  generation  will  be  very  different 
from  those  who  are  now  parents,  must  not  the  process  be  very  gradual  as 
regards  such  improvements ;  and,  therefore  is  it  not  right  that  a  direct  effort 
should  be  made  for  the  children  ? 

The  question  is,  whether  you  would  move  upwards  or  downwards  on  those 
lines.    My  impression  is  that  the  progress  would  be  downwards. 

4190.  If  we  suppose  a  case  well  suited  for  charity,  but  about  which  inquiry 
has  not  already  been  made,  what  steps  ought  to  be  adopted,  or  what  steps  do 
you  adopt  in  connection  with  your  society,  for  ascertaining  whether  the  case  is 
deserving  r 

The  steps  Avould  be  these ;  in  an  ordinary  instance,  the  person  requiring  help 
would  call  at  one  of  our  offices,  and  he  would  then  be  asked  various  questions 
as  to  where  he  lived,  and  how  long  he  had  been  at  his  present  address,  and 
what  his  family  was,  what  they  earned,  what  he  had  saved,  how  he  was  support- 
ing himself,  how  he  could  be  permanently  benefited. 

4191.  These  are  all  questions  which  would  be  put  to  the  applicant? 
To  the  applicant. 

4192.  I  was  rather  alluding  to  a  complaint  which  has  been  frequently  made, 
and,  of  course,  brought  under  your  notice,  that  inquiries  have  to  be  made,  or 
are  made  as  to  the  individuals  who  apply  for  relief,  of  their  neighbours,  the 
local  tradesmen,  and  so  forth,  which  iiave  a  damaging  effect  upon  such 
persons  ? 

The  rule  is  that  inquiries  should  be  made  of  those  whom  they  themselves  men- 
tion. I  do  not  say  that  in  no  cases  is  inquiry  made  of  a  neighbour  ;  but  still  it 
would  be  distinctly  an  exception. 

4193.  You  would  agree  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  those  who  are  appointed 
to  investigate  the  cases  should  be  persons  not  only  imbued  with  the  desire  to 
detect  imposture,  but  also  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  spirit  of  humanity  and 
kindness  to  avoid  unnecessary  asperities  in  their  investigation  ? 

Most  certainly.  Unless  it  can  be  done  primarily  upon  a  charitable  basis, 
and  in  a  charitable  spirit,  I  do  not  think  that  work  can  be  done  at  all. 

4194.  You  endeavour  to  obtain  officials  who  are  imbued  with  that  spirit? 

Yes  ;  and  also  volunteers  are  working  side  by  side  with  them  in  every  well- 
managed  office,  and  they  will  very  often  do  parts  of  the  inquiries  themselves  in 
certain  districts. 

4195.  Going  to  another  point,  you  alluded  to  what  is  called  a  cross  visitor  in 
Birmingham  ? 

Yes. 

4196.  Is  the  operation  of  such  an  official  to  produce  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration in  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  should  imagine  so. 

4197.  Have 
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4197.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  notice  the  drawback  and  mischief  caused 
bv  a  want  of  uniformity  in  London  in  that  malter  r 
I  think  so. 

4  I  98.  Can  you  suggest  any  special  method  in  which  improvement  might  be 
attempted  f 

I  think  that  when  a  board  has  tried  a  plan,  such,  for  instance,  as  has  prevailed 
at  Whitechapel  for  a  considerable  time,  it  might  be  allowed  to  fix  it  as  a  con- 
tinuing plan  by  bye-law  or  otherwise;  and  1  think  that  if  that  were  done, 
by  degrees  it  would  be  adopted  elsewhere,  and  so  the  sy-tem  would  spread.  At 
present  the  chances  of  change  are  very  great ;  and  I  think  that  the  poor  appre- 
ciate uniformity  as  much  as  any  one ;  if  they  know  what  they  can  expect, 
they  arrange  accordingly. 

4199.  You  mentioned  here  to-day,  and  also  on  a  former  occasion  elsewhere, 
your  opinion  as  to  the  great  importance  of  aiming  at  the  dev  elopment  of  habits 
of  thrift  among  the  poor  ? 

Yes. 

42 DO.  In  such  instances  as  the  distress  among  the  dock  labourers,  which  is 
v^ery  real  I  apprehend,  would  it  not  be  rather  a  mockery  to  preach  providence 
and  thrift  to  people  who  are  fighting  for  work  at  the  dock  gates  ? 

There  again  it  is  so  difficult  to  generalise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  finds  very 
often  that  the  small  wage-earner  has  the  most  comfortable  home  ;  you  will  find 
comfortable  and  uncomfortable  homes  in  the  worst  parts;  and  so  much  depends 
upon  the  wife.  So  that  I  think  that  everything  turns  upon  one's  getting  to  know 
the  details.  And  then  I  think  there  are  many  cases  in  which,  speaking  generally, 
one  is  inclined  to  say  that  they  cannot  save,  but  you  find  that  with  a  little  care 
they  could  do  so. 

4201.  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  the  importance  of  this  object ;  and  your  last 
answer  suggests  what  I  was  going  to  ask;  what  method  could  be  adopted  in 
carrying  out  this  object. 

I  think  the  system  of  having  boys' lodges,  such  as  those  attached  to  the  Foresters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  child  who  leaves  school  might  very  fairly  join  one  of 
those  lodges,  and  I  think  that  no  work  could  be  better  than  that  those  who  have 
ctjargeof  the  children  at  the  school  should  do  their  utmost  to  get  such  loilges 
established.  Then  they  would  begin  at,  I  think  it  is,  nine  or  ten  with  very 
small  payments,  and  be  drafted  eventually  into  the  large  body  of  the  society. 

4202.  Earl  Spencer.  ]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  boys'  lodges  attached  to 
all  these  large  provident  societies  ? 

No,  unfortunately  not.  Tiiere  is  an  increase  of  them.  It  has  been  tried  suc- 
cessfully, I  think,  at  the  Princess  Royal  Boy  Foresters'  Lodge  at  Stepney ;  that 
is  one,  and  I  thiiik  there  are  others  now  ;  but  enough  has  not  yet  been  done  ; 
the  work  wants  doing. 

4203.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  As  to  the  hospitals  ;  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
immense  development  of  the  Poor  Law  hospitals  improvement,  extension,  and 
so  forth,  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  existing  system  of  free  hospitals 
and  out-patient  treatment  should  be  entirely  revised  ? 

Pei  haps  I  should  say  No,  if  one  did  not  know  that  there  are  many  Poor  Law 
cases  in  attendance  at  hospitals  ;  but  those  two  things  taken  together  make  me 
think  that  it  is  a  sutficient  reason. 

4204.  Taking  also  into  consideration  the  important  field  for  medical  science 
which  is  afforded  by  these  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  and  which  are  not  yet  fully, 
or  much  utilized  iu  that  respect  ? 

Yes;  but  one  must  remember,  I  think,  that  if  you  introduce  the  medical  men 
into  the  infirmaries,  you  may  get  a  state  of  things  in  which  they  will  wish  to  keep 
the  person,  on  medical  grounds,  in  the  infirmary.  At  present,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  secondary  inducement  of  that  sort  at  work ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  is  done 
it  will  require  very  close  supervision. 

(70.)  3  N  4205.  At 
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4205.  At  any  rate,  you  think  that  there  is  great  room  for  reform  in  the 
present  administration  of  the  public  free  hospitals  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  the  system  taken  together  wants  combining,  and  strengthening, 
and  reorganisation, 

4206.  Earl  of  Strafford].  Do  you  think  that  a  Royal  Commission  would  do 
good,  if  one  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  tlie  funds,  and 
the  working  of  the  different  hospitals  and  dispt  nsaries. 

Very  much  good  ;  it  would  make  a  complete  statement  possible. 

^1207.  With  your  knowledge  of  London,  which  must  be  considerable,  do  you 
know  Kilburn  well? 
No,  I  do  nut. 

4208.  Do  you  know  what  is  called,  I  think,  the  Kilburn  Mission,  where  there 
are  two  hidies,  Miss  Ayckbourne  and  Miss  Thomas,  who,  during  the  winter  and 
any  time  of  great  distress,  provide  dinners  for  women  and  children,  and,  as  far 
as  they  can,  work  for  the  men  in  different  parts  of  London  ;  have  you  beard 
of  that  ? 

Yes,  from  time  to  time.  I  should  say  that  they  were  rather  a  pauperising 
body. 

4209.  In  what  way 

They  give  free  dinners,  and  I  saw  the  other  day  an  appeal  for  a  Refuge  which 
they  p.re  starting.  I  think  that  it  shows  the  sort  of  way  they  are  at  work,  and 
it  st  ems  to  me  to  tend  to  creating  applicants.  This  is  a  sort  of  religious  appeal, 
and  I  can  only  quote  that  part  which  refers  to  the  particular  question.  This  is  ex- 
tracted from  their  paper;  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  Cooper's  Row  Refuge:  "Will  you 
who  read  share  with  us  tiie  blessing  of  caring  for  those  who  are  homeless 
and  help  us  to  keep  this  home  permanently  open  for  the  poorest  and  most-to-be- 
pitied  of  the  poor,  those  dependent  entirely  on  charity?  We  shall  be  very 
thankful  for  any  sums,  large  or  small,  for  our  Night  Refuge?"  Then, 
there  is  a  nota  bene  at  the  bottom  :  "  We  may  mention  here  that  we  have 
housed  and  fed  over  1,400  men  since  we  opened  our  little  Refuge  last 
December."  Then  there  is  a  special  appeal  to  the  rich.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  either  doing  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  doing  very 
imperfect  charity. 

4210.  And  you  think  that  that  relief  is  given  without  due  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  donors  as  to  the  recipients  being  worthy  persons  ? 

More  than  that ;  1  think  that  if  you  are  dealing  with  people  on  this  plea 
only,  and  give  them  an  asylum  and  food,  you  put  yourself  in  the  position,  if  you 
do  inquire,  of  inquiring  about  many  things,  in  order  to  do  very  little  for  them, 
and  you  also  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  making  it  impossible  to  deal  thoroughly 
with  so  many  cases,  if  you  wish  to  inquire.  So  that  this  organisation  of  people 
at  a  central  relief  depot  in  this  mariner,  seems  to  me  to  defeat  the  ends  of  charity. 

42 1 1 .  I  suppose  you  would  not  go  to  quite  the  extent  of  finding  an  objection  to 
the  v/omen  and  children  working  in  the  sort  of  temporary  shelter  that  they  have 
there  during  the  winter;  your  objection  would  not  apply  to  them  so  much  as  to 
the  giving  the  out-door  relief  in  the  shape  of  doles  to  the  able-bodied  men  who 
come  there  ? 

You  see,  the  people  who  are  employed  there  in  that  way  are  probably  em- 
ployed at  very  low  wages,  and  it  is  a  (question  whether  you  are  not  doing  more 
harm  to  the  community  than  good  to  the  individual  by  it.  And  then,  as  to  the 
individual,  I  always  ask,  "  What  are  you  really  doing  for  the  individual  V  The 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  case  is  that  the  poor  are  relieved  in  the 
winter,  and  simply  elbowed  through  the  summer. 

4212.  You  think  it  is  almost  impossible  for  these  ladies  to  follow  up  the  cases, 
and  see  that  they  work  during  the  summer,  and  make  some  sort  of  provision 
for  the  winter  ? 

Unless  they  are  working  with  very  many  other  people,  and  on  a  very  careful 
local  system ;  and  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  any  such  means 
available  to  them. 


4213.  Have 
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4213.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  what  is  called  the  Amateur  Casual  Ward  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  in  Commercial-road,  established  by  Mr.  Harold  Bolton 
about  two  years  ago  ? 

Yes. 

4214.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  r 

It  is  not  good  enouoh,  I  think,  for  a  refuge  in  its  arrangements,  and  it  is  too 
much  like  a  casual  ward. 

4215.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  done  harm  or  good? 

I  really  cannot  answer  a  general  question  like  that.  I  can  only  judge  from 
their  reports,  and  so  forth,  and  for  our  part  (and  we  have  said  the  same  to 
them),  we  do  not  think  that  it  meets  the  conditions  of  a  refuge,  and,  therefore, 
we  cannot,  so  far  as  we  know  of  it,  approve  of  it. 

4216.  Was  it  during  the  winter  before  last? 
The  winter  before  last  and  last  winter. 

4217.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  In  answer  to  a  case  put  to  you  by  the  noble  Earl  in 
the  Chair,  of  an  old  woman  who  is  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  relief  from  her 
family,  which  enabled  her  to  pay  her  rent,  but  did  not  give  her  enough  to  live 
upon,  you  said  that  in  such  a  case  if  charity  should  not  be  forthcoming,  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  administer  out-door  relief ;  may  I  ask  you  your 
grounds  for  that  opinion  ? 

In  reference  to  that  case  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulties  of  adm  istering 
out-door  relief  are  so  ^reat  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  give  these  people 
out-donr  relief ;  and  if  it  is  a  good  case,  I  think  that  by  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
munity, qua  Poor  Law  guardians,  to  deal  with  it,  the  charitable  people  will 
be  stirred  to  their  duty.  At  present  you  may  say  that  there  is  not  charitable  relief 
forthcoming  ;  but,  of  course,  as  long  as  the  system  goes  on,  there  is  less  likeli- 
hood of  there  being  such  relief. 

4218.  Then  you  would  refuse  the  oui-relief  in  the  hope  that  such  a  somewhat 
stern  administration  of  the  law  might  excite  charity  ;  that  is  practically  what  it 
comes  to  ? 

I  think  that  is  the  tendency. 

42 1 Q.  Are  you  in  favour,  under  any  circumstances,  of  giving  out-door 
relief 

That  is  a  hard  question.  I  think  that  one  is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
hmitation,  of  a  continuous  limitation.  I  am  not  a  guardian,  and  perhaps  I  could 
not  answer  that  question  fairly  ;  otherwise,  I  think  that  there  is  a  greal  deal  of 
out-door  relief  given  that  is  quite  unnecessary. 

4220.  At  first  sight  it  strikes  one,  does  it  not,  that  such  a  case  as  that,  if 
out-door  relief  is  to  be  given  at  all,  would  be  one  that  would  call  for  it  ? 

Yes,  and  I  think  that  we  should  aim  at  not  giving  it  at  all  ? 

4221.  You  advocate  some  machinery  by  which  the  working  classes  should  be 
urged  or  called  upon  to  contribute  more  freely  than  they  do  now  to  the  support 
of  the  hospitals  ? 

Yes. 

4222.  Is  it  with  the  object  of  getting  further  funds  for  the  hospitals  or  with 
the  object  of  excluding  from  the  hospitals  all  except  those  who  are  legitimately 
entitled  to  apply  ? 

No,  I  had  not  the  last  object  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  ;  I  was  speaking  of  it 
purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  deficit  of  the  hospital  funds. 

4223.  You  did  mention  the  two  together? 
I  did  mention  the  two  together. 

4224.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  class  of  casuals  being  retained.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  us  by  several  witnesses  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  away  with  the 
distinction  of  casuals  altogether,  and  to  assimilate  them  to  other  persons  in  the 
workhouses  ;  what  is  you  view  on  that. 

(70.)  3  N  2  I  think 
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I  think  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  administration.  The  casual  ward,  as  I 
unrlerstand  ir,  has  grown  up  by  being;  a  sort  of  disconnected  room  of  the  work- 
house; and  it  may  be  so  inconvenient  to  have  these  persons  in  the  workhouse 
that  it  is  well  to  have  the  casual  ward.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  the 
casual  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  resident  and  an  ordinary  pauper,  I  should 
say,  the  better  ;  but  that  would  be  on  general  grounds.  It  seems  to  me  a  ques- 
tion of  administration 

4225.  You  think  it  is  necessary,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  to  maintain  the 
casual  ward  ? 

I  doubt  whether  we  could  make  any  sudden  change. 

4226.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  guardians,  you  are  in  favour,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  of  doing  away  with  the  qualification;  do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  that  the  election  should  be  triennial,  instead  of  annual,  one-third 
retiring  each  ye.ir? 

I  could  wish  only  that  the  qualification  should  be  metropolitan  instead  of 
local.  With  regard  to  a  triennial  election,  I  think  the  (juestion  turns  u])on  this, 
whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  very  great  changes  in  the  course  of  the 
annual  elections.  1  do  not  see,  if  the  same  people  really  are  elected  year  after 
year,  with  the  chance  that  one  or  two  may  drop  out,  that  the  question  is  very 
important.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  only  condition  under  which  you  can 
get  a  steady  Board  acting  upon  a  consistent  policy,  then  I  think  the  change 
should  be  made.  I  have  not  myself  seen  any  returns  which  deal  with  that  point, 
which  seems  to  me  the  crucial  one. 

4227.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  to  us  a  case  of  a  whole  board  having  been 
turned  out  on  a  purely  political  question.  Supposing  such  an  occurrence  as 
that,  then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  system  as  I  have  suggested  to 
you  ? 

Yes.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  system  of  a  certain  immber  retiring 
every  year,  which  is  now  adopted  in  several  departments  of  administration,  is 
the  more  suitable. 

4228.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlcy.']  With  regard  to  this  institution  at  Kilburn, 
have  representations  been  made  to  your  society  th  at  since  its  operations  com- 
menced, whole  streets  have  been  deserted  by  respectable  working  class  people, 
and  occupied  by  those  who  are  practically  the  beneficiaries  of  th  it  charity  ? 

Yes;  statements  in  that  direction  have  been  made.  As  I  am  referring  to  a 
particular  institution,  I  should  rather  give  the  actual  words  with  exactness  than 
answer  a  general  question.  I  could  easily  arrange  that  you  should  be  pro- 
vided with  any  information  that  we  have. 

4229.  Chairman?^  Would  you  send  someone  to  put  in  the  information  that 
YOU  have  ? 

Yes. 

4230.  Lord  Thring.']  With  respect  to  the  hospitals,  I  agree  with  you  that 
part  payment  ought  to  be  made ;  but  are  you  aware  that  the  hospitals  really 
and  truly  make  no  arrangements,  as  a  general  rule,  for  part  payment  at  all  ? 

Yes. 

4231.  In  fact,  that  they  rather  discourage  it? 

Some  are  now  encouraging  it ;  still  it  is  not  a  system,  generally  speaking. 

4232.  I  wished  to  bring  that  out,  because  I  think  it  is  a  great  defect  in  the 
hospitals  that  they  make  no  arrangement  for  part  payment ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  other  day  when  I  wanted  to  pay  for  a  particular  person,  for  reasons  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  they  rather  discoumged  it.  I  wished  to  bring  that 
out. 

That  is  certainly  so. 

4233.  I  greatly 
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4233.  I  greatly  admire  your  organisation  ;  but  supposing  I  want  to  set  it  c;n 
fo(;t  in  any  particular  district,  I  want  to  know  how  1  am  to  do  it  : 

In  London,  do  you  mean  r 

4234.  Or  in  the  country  ;  in  both,  1  should  like  to  know  r 

The  first  thing  to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  find  what  desire  there  is  on  the 
part  of  residents  to  co-operate  in  their  relief  work. 

4235.  To  form  a  committee,  in  fact  ? 
Yes,  to  form  a  committee. 

4236.  Would  you  endeavour  to  get  the  clergy  visiting  committees,  or  an 
independent  committee  ? 

A  committee  formed  out  of  all  the  people  on  the  spot,  as  far  as  they  will 
combine. 

4237.  To  visit  the  poor  ? 

They  must  have  some  sort  of  central  office  for  their  work,  and  there  they  must 
have  an  index  of  cases,  and  so  on,  to  prevent  overlapping,  and  tiiev  must  have 
probably  either  an  honorary  secretary  who  gives  all  his  time  nearly  to  it,  or 
some  paid  officer  and  a  great  deal  of  honorary  help. 

4238.  Thev  must  have  an  office  to  begin  with  ? 
Yes. 

4239.  They  must  have  a  caretaker,  at  all  events,  or  what  would  be  better,  a 
secretary,  a  paid  officer  ? 

Yes  ;  probably  the  paid  officer  would  be  what  we  should  call  an  agent  in  a 
district  such  as  you  refer  to. 

4240.  What  sort  of  salary  would  you  give  him  ? 

The  agent  would  probably  get  about.  80  /.  or  90  I.  a  year  ;  in  the  rural  districts 
probably  a  <:ood  man  cimld  be  got  for  less.  We  have  in  some  of  our  com- 
mittees what  we  cull  district  secretaries,  who  are  gentlemen,  and  specially 
trained,  and  they  have  150  /. ;  that  w  ould  be  in  a  district  where  there  would 
be  a  difficulty  in  getting  volunteers. 

4241.  Then  you  would  have  your  volunteer  agents  being  the  eyes  of  this 
office,  and  constantly  reporting.^ 

Yes  ;  and  they  would  take  care  of  the  case  after  it  had  been  decided.  The 
case  would  be  decided  on  in  committee  and  they  would  undertake  to  denl  with  it, 
or  do  what  was  necessary. 

4242.  I  understand  yon  to  think  that  charity  properly  administered,  and  the 
Poor  Law  properly  administered,  would  cover  the  whole  ground  of  misery  in 
London  r 

So  far  as  it  can  be  dealt  with  from  the  point  of  view  of  relief.  I  take  for 
granted  that  "  charity  properly  administered"  means  that  a  great  many  people 
are  at  work  with  the  definite  object  of  placing  those  they  help  in  a  position  of 
self-dependence,  helping  them  to  join  clubs  and  so  on. 

4243.  Then  I  understand  you  that  above  all  the  office  of  your  charity  is  to 
endeavour  to  raise  the  poor  above  the  Poor  Law  and  make  them  independent? 

Yes. 

4244.  Then  what  is  to  happen  ;  there  is  so  much  neutral  ground  between 
charity  properly  administered  and  the  Poor  Law  properly  administered ;  can 
you  suggest  any  remedy  for  diminishing  the  amount  of  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  in  practice  that  is  a  difficult  question,  because  where  you 
have  a  good  understanding  the  general  line  of  destitution,  coupled  with,  on 
the  part  of  the  charitable,  an  inability  to  do  anything  to  make  a  person  self- 
dependent,  is  sufficient. 

4245.  Earl  Spencer.']  Is  there  no  other  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
London  which  covers  the  same  ground  as  yours  ? 

No.    There  is  a  Mendicity  Society,  which  has  a  central  office,  and  which 
deals  more  particularly  with  the  mendicity  work  and  is  differently  organised 
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from  our  own.  And  there  is  a  Society  for  the  Rehef  of  Distress  which  is 
localised  throughout  London  by  way  of  almoners,  with  whom  we  co-operate 
very  closely,  A  great  many  of  their  almoners  serve  on  our  committees  ;  they  do 
a  good  deal  of  the  relief  work,  which  naturally  comes  up  in  connection  with  our 
cases. 

4246.  But  it  is  a  distinct  organisation  from  yours  ? 

Yes  ;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress  is  a  distinct  organisation  ;  but 
a  co-operating  one,  which  is  all  we  ask. 

4247.  Does  it  differ  in  its  principles  from  yours  ? 

No;  in  principle  it  is  very  similar ;  in  method  it  is  different.  The  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  volunteer  almoners,  and  they  visit  the  cases  and  so  on,  and 
relieve  them.  They  serve  on  our  committees.  We  in  that  case  arrange  for  the 
consultation  and  the  investigation,  planning-  how  to  help  very  often,  and  they  take 
the  case  up  and  deal  with  it  as  privately  as  possible. 

4248.  You  do  not  actually  give  the  money  that  is  to  be  given  ? 

No;  our  policy  would  be  to  get  the  money  given  for  the  cases  and  not  to 
give  ourselves. 

4249.  They  carry  out  your  decision? 

Yes,  by  serving  on  the  committee ;  they  are  one  of  the  parties  in  question 
helping  to  decide  ;  and  in  many  of  the  districts  there  may  be  four  or  five 
almoners  on  the  committee. 

4250.  When  you  mentioned  the  sum  that  passed  through  your  hands  in  a 
year,  something  like  26,000  /.,  did  you  include  the  relief  given  through  this 
society  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

4251.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Mendicity  Society,  they  must  cover  some  of 
the  same  ground  as  you,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes  and  no.  They  do  so  far — they  would  deal  with  begging-letter  cases, 
and  mendicants,  and  give  relief  from  private  individuals  for  suitable  cases. 
They  work  at  a  centre  and  we  work  locally  ;  that  is  the  main  distinction.  But 
1  think  the  whole  system  of  our  local  committee  work  is  quite  different.  They 
deal  more  with  the  mendicant  in  the  street  and  with  the  begging-letter  writer. 
We  of  course  have  a  central  department  for  those  cases ;  and  so  far  as  over- 
lapping is  concerned,  of  course  in  the  future  we  may  come  to  some  system  of 
co-0[jeration  with  them,  too. 

4252.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  Poor  Law  authorities  might  very  well 
use  the  power  they  have  in  giving  relief  to  the  weak-minded,  the  deformed,  and 
the  blind;  you  meant  l)y  that,  that  if  they  did  that  the  money  that  now  is  given 
to  those  cases  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  what  you  think  are  more  proper 
objects  of  charity  ;  is  that  so  ? 

I  think  that  there  are  a  great  many  of  those  cases  which  are  not  properly 
relieved  now,  and  I  think  that  the  guardians  are  in  a  position  to  do  that  work 
thoroughly,  which  to  a  great  extent  is  not  done  at  all. 

4253.  Not  done  by  special  societies? 

No  ;  it  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  feeble-minded  persons. 
They  want  care  and  maintenance  where  they  can  be  looked  after ;  nothing^ 
very  much,  you  know,  but  still,  care. 

4254.  And  you  are  alluding  to  cases  of  children,  say,  not  belonging  to  men 
or  women  receiving  Poor  Law  relief? 

I  am  alluding  to  children  who,  it  may  be,  are  not  receiving  Poor  Law  relief; 
but  also  to  women  and  others  who  would  fall  back  naturally  upon  the  rates 
rather  than  live  a  sort  of  hopeless,  struggling  life,  unable  to  earn  their  own 
living,  even  at  a  quite  young  age. 

4255.  Then  would  you  relieve  this  class  in  the  workhouse,  or  would  you  have 
them  in  special  institutions  ? 
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In  special  institutions.  The  guardians  have  power  to  pay  snhscriptions  to 
institutions  or  maintain  them,  according  to  the  Acts  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
evidence. 

4256.  But  do  they  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very  often  use  these  private 
institutions  to  relieve  cases  of  that  sort  ? 

It  is  not  done  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  I  think  is  necessary.  Then 
there  is  the  class  of  afflicted  persons  above  the  pauper  rank,  and  for  them  it 
is  very  difficult  to  provide,  if  they  want  treatment.  They  cimnot  affbrd  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  there  are  literally,  in  some  instances,  no  institutions  for 
them.  It  is  most  difficult  to  know  what  to  do.  London  is  better  off  than  the 
provinces ;  because  we  have  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  and  their 
institutions  at  Caterham  and  Leavesden,  and  Darenth. 

4257.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  giving-  relief 
to  those  cases  that  you  consider  rather  above  the  pauper  line? 

No  ;  1  am  not  sure  that  I  should,  but  1  aui  not  sure  that  there  should  not  be 
some  provision  for  them ;  it  is  a  question  whether  there  should  not  be 
institutions  partly  supported  by  cases  sent  and  paid  for  by  the  guardians,  partly 
supported  by  some  possibly  rate-aided  fund,  as  lunatics  are  supported,  and 
partly  by  voluntary  contributions. 

4258.  How  are  these  cases  dealt  with  now  ? 

From  what  1  gather,  1  should  say  that  some  of  these  cases  were  now  sent  to 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's  institutions  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  institutions 
primarily  for  the  Poor  Law. 

4259.  And  you  would  rather  like  to  see  that  extended  ;  but  are  they  not  well 
treated  when  they  are  sent  there  ? 

Very ;  it  is  a  most  elaborate  and  careful  system. 

42rio.  Now  you  have  said  that  on  the  whole  you  thought  the  Poor  L;iw,  as 
I  understand,  and  the  charitable  organisation,  met  nearly  all  the  cases;  does  it 
meet  cases  of  destitution  ;  does  it  meet  cases  such  as  we  hear  of  from  time 
to  tin)e,  where  people  in  great  destitution  would  almost  die  rather  than  go  to 
the  workhouse  ? 

I  should  not  say  that  charitable  organisation  absolutely  met  it,  but  I  should 
say  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the  charitable  an  organisation  in  connection 
with  the  Poor  Lau  should  meet  it.  I  think  that  there  is  a  grciit  deal  said  about 
these  cases  which  is  not  quite  accurate,  and  I  have  myself  come  across  very 
sensational  cases  which,  on  inquiry,  have  proved  quite  the  reverse  of  what  was 
publicly  stated  ;  and  in  one  instance,  of  which  I  have  a  note  liere,  the  question  of 
the  inability  or  ability  of  the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with  it  was  made  the  turning- 
point  of  what  the  magistrate  said  in  regard  to  the  case.  Relief  came  iu  in 
large  quantities,  but  it  was  all  simply  squandered,  and  the  facts,  of  course,  w  ere 
not  as  they  were  represented.  So  I  think  that  those  cases  are  a  minimum,  and 
you  can  hardly  make  special  arrangements  for  a  minimum. 

4'i6j.  But  in  the  case  of  the  minimum  that  you  speak  of,  could  charity 
meet  it  ? 

I  think  that  it  could  quite  easily  meet  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  ;  but  of 
course  there  is  the  difficulty.  I  mean  that  the  difficulty  may  be  reduced  to  a 
few  cases  ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  a  matter  of  such  grave  importance  as  is  generally 
assumed. 

4262.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  think  there  is  any  responsibility  on  the  community 
in  a  case  where  a  man,  being  offered  relief,  does  not  choose  to  take  it  ? 

None,  I  think. 

4263.  Lord  Balfour]-  I  should  like  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  about  the 
divergence  of  practice  amongst  diffiirent  unions  in  the  metropolis  ;  1  think  \ou 
have  something  to  say  about  the  want  of  uniformity  in  their  administration? 

First  of  all  it  seems  to  me  that  inquiry  is  necessary,  very  elaborate  inquiry, 
as  to  the  points  of  divergence.    I  think  Mr.  Acworth  could  give  you  very  good 
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information  as  to,  for  instance,  the  question  of  labour  yards  where  the  divergence 
of  practice,  from  that  point  of  view,  is  such  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  do  not  w;mt  something  more  like  a  municipal  or 
cential  control,  a  supervision  as  for  London.  I  think  that  it  would  be  a 
means  of  obtaining  greater  uniformity,  and  it  might  be,  I  should  have  thought, 
secuied  without  much  difficulty.  A  constant  visitation,  a  comparison  of 
practice,  and  so  on,  between  different  boards  uould  lead  to  great  changes.  At 
present  the  boards  work  quite  apart.  The  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Conferences 
in  Londo'.i  have  come  to  an  end  practically,  and  therefore  there  is  very  little 
interchange  of  views. 

4264.  You  would  approve  of  the  continuation  of  those  conferences  r 
Very  much  indeed. 

4265.  Do  you  look  rather  to  a  well  organised  system  of  communication  to 
secure  uuiforuiity  than  to  a  largess  stem  of  centrid  control? 

I  sliould  look  more  to  the  first,  but  I  should  think  that  supervision  carried 
out  in  a  considerate  way  would  be  of  great  service. 

4266.  Can  more  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  considerate  supervision  than 
the  attendance  of  the  central  inspectur  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  of 
guardians  from  time  to  time,  and  whenever  asked  ? 

I  could  not  answer  that  question  fairly. 

4267.  You  have  no  definite  proposals  to  make  as  to  a  future  amount  of  super- 
visi(jn  from  the  central  authoiity  r 

Yes  ;  1  should  think  there  might  be  very  much  greater  sui)ervision. 

4268.  In  what  way  ? 

1  >h()uld  have  thought  in  the  way  you  suggest ;  more  visiting  of  boards  and 
committees  of  boards  ;  and  I  think  also  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
itself  might  publish  in  a  cheap  form  an  easily  accessible  f  ^rm,  more  that  would 
be  useful  to  guardians,  so  that  t!ie  experience  and  the  progress  of  one  district 
might  be  noted  and  made  known  to  all  the  guardians  in  London  ;  and  in  that 
way,  I  think,  the  central  body  could  do  a  great  deal  to  make  guardians  com- 
pare practice  with  practice  and  improve. 

4269.  After  all,  it  comes  to  rather  enlightening  public  opinion  among  the 
guardians  than  any  method  of  what  I  might  call  coercion  ? 

1  quite  agree.  It  seems  to  me  that  wliai  we  are  gradually  getting  at  is  this: 
I  think  the  guardians  are  giving  more  attention  to  their  work  ;  better 
guardians,  persons  wiih  ideas,  and  anxious  to  make  the  very  best  of  the 
administration,  are  getting  on  the  boards,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  foster 
that  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  help,  I  sliould  say,  by  increased  supervision 
in  the  way  you  sujis^st,  and  also  by  the  promulgation  of  every  sort  of  new  idea 
that  is  found  to  work  at  all  well. 

4270.  How  far  do  you  think  the  want  of  uniformity  that  exists  at  the  present 
time  is  a  bar  to  efl'ective  administration  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  great  bar,  because  you  have  in  one  district,  all  the  attractions 
of  out-door  relief.    You  may  cross,  for  instance,  from  Whitechapel  to  Poplar. 

4271.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  paupers  so  cross;  if  they  did,  would  you 
not  find  that  they  are  sent  back,  and  that  the  one  board  of  guardians  would 
make  a  claim  upon  the  others,  and  transfer  the  paupers  back  to  their  place  of 
settlement  ? 

W^s ;  I  know  that  that  is  stated,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  true  argument ;  but 
to  show  how  it  affects  the  people  in  the  district  in  which  out-door  relief  is  given, 
I  have  heard  the  guardians  of  the  out-door  relief  district  complain  that  they 
had  to  give  out-door  relief  to  cases  which  had  come  over  the  border,  a 
complaint  which  I  do  not  think  was  justified  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  showed 
hov/  very  jealously  this  question  was  watched. 

4272.  But  is  it  not  the  fact,  that  as  between  Poplar  and  Whitechapel  fto  take 
your  own  instance)  there  was  that  complaint  made  on  the  part  of  Poplar,  and 
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on  Poplar  being  challenged  to  state  the  facts,  the  complaint  was  found  to  be 
almost  groundless. 

True  ,  but  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  the  evil  of  want  of  uniformity  consists  in 
the  fact  that  in  one  district  you  have  the  people  made  paupers,  and  in  the 
other  district  you  have  the  people  changed  from  being  paupers  ;  and  if  the 
system  is  good  in  one  district  it  should  be  adopted  in  the  other. 

4273.  Can  we  in  our  state  of  freedom,  and  accustomed  to  local  institutions, 
and  working  them  ourselves,  do  more  than  endeavour  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  what  we  think  the  backward  districts? 

[  think  we  can  do  more  by  the  change  I  have  suggested  as  to  the  election  of 
guardians.  I  think  that  having  no  local  qualification  would  be  an  advantage 
to  enable  you  to  get  a  belter  guardian  sometimes.  That  would  do  one  thing  ; 
and  I  think  also  that  by  the  system  of  continuous  administration  through  bye- 
laws  being  passed  by  the  local  board,  or  on  some  plan  of  that  kind,  you  could  get 
a  standing-  example  which  would,  as  you  say,  affect  public  »)pinion.  I  do  not 
think  that  you  can  do  more.    1  agree  to  that. 

4274.  Would  not  the  imposition  of  a  guardian  without  a  qualification, 
avowedly  for  tlie  purf)Ose  of  teaching  the  local  idea  how  to  do  it,  be  liable  to 
raise  up  a  considerable  amount  of  resentment  ? 

Certainly ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  appointed  to  such  a  work  except  a  pei  son 
already  of  good  consideration  in  the  district. 

4275.  Chairman.'^  Lord  Balfour  asked  you  whether,  with  our  system  of  local 
government,  further  interference  would  be  possible  ;  but  is  it  not  the  case  that 
throughout  the  country  there  is  what  is  termed  the  Prohibitory  Order : 

Yes. 

4276.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  Prohibitory  Order  might  not  be 
extended  to  London  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  might ;  at  any  rate,  by  those  guardians  who  have  practically 
adopted  it. 

4277.  Why,  if  the  system  is  found  to  work  well  in  Whitecliapel  and  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  should  not  the  Prohibitory  Order  be  extended  to  London, 
subject  only  to  its  suspension  by  the  Local  Government  Board  if  some  extra- 
ordinary emergency  arose  rendering  it  necessary  at  the  time  to  resort  to  out-door 
relief  ? 

Yes;  but  on  the  other  hand  you  have  to  consider  what  Lord  Balfour  has 
referred  to,  the  local  feeling;  I,  for  instance,  liave  seen  the  election 
address^^s  of  guardians,  and  one  1  call  to  mind  in  which  the  plea  vvas  that  the 
i'uture  guardian  would  use  the  rates  as  though  it  were  charity  administered 
with  prudence  ;  and  then,  again,  others  are  pleading  for  a  judicious  extLUsion 
of  out-door  relief. 

4278.  But  is  not  that  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  central  authority 
interfering  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  principles  being  acted  upon  ? 

I  think  it  is. 

4279.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  rural  unions  there  are  to  be  found  very 
frequently  indeed  guardians  who  hold  those  same  opinions,  but  they  are  unable 
to  give  effect  to  them  because  the  central  authority  had  made  it  impossible  by 
the  Prohibitory  Order  ? 

That  is  so. 

4280.  And  do  you  not  think  that  similar  good  results  would  follow  from  the 
enforcement  of  that  Prohibitory  Order  in  London,  though  there  might  be 
guardians  who  would  not  like  it  ? 

Yes,  if  you  could  enforce  it  well. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Reverend  ANDREW  MEARNS  is  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

428'.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  I  think  you  have  had  a  large  amount  of  experience 
among  the  poor  ;  would  you  mention  how  many  years  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  working  ainoiiL;  the  poor  in  London  ? 

Since  the  middle  of  1883  I  have  been  constantly  at  work  among  them. 

4282.  And  previously  to  that  where  was  your  sphere  of  work  r 
In  (Jhelsea;  I  had  been  a  minister  there  for  some  12  years. 

4283.  Have  you  been  at  any  time  officially  connected  with  Poor  Law  admi- 
nistration as  a  guardian? 

I  have  not. 

4284.  In  what  districts  latterly  have  you  chiefly  had  your  experience? 

In  1883,  knowing  very  well  the  condition  of  things  in  the  West  of  London, 
1  made  an  inquiry  into  matters  in  the  South  of  London,  dealing  specially  with 
the  district  known  as  the  Mint,  on  the  south  side  of  London  Bridge,  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  St.  George's  Church  in  the  Borough,  and  working  in 
the  ilirection  of  Bermondsey,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  ;  afterwards  in  the  East  of  L()nd(jn,  almost  all 
the  districts  of  the  East;  and  in  some  of  the  districts  of  the  North  of  London 
I  have  made  investigations.  The  results  of  these  investigations  were  first  of  all 
issued  in  the  statement  of  the  London  Congregational  Union,  entitled  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,"  but  since  that  time  inquiry  has  been  going  on, 
and  is  uoing  on  still. 

428  ,.  Have  you  formed  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  destitution 
outside  pauperism  ? 

There  is  a  very  large  extent;  I  do  not  think  worse  now  than  it  was  in  1883. 
1  do  not  think  during  the  last  winter  it  was  quite  so  bad  as  during  the  previous 
one  ;  but  there  is  a  very  wide  area  of  distress  that  is  not  touched  by  the 
Poor  Law. 

4-286.  When  you  say  "  distress,"  do  you  mean  more  than  poverty,  amounting 
to  destitution? 

Amounting  to  destitution. 

4287.  Such  cases  as  would  be  elijjible  for  Poor  Law  relief  if  they  applied. 

If  they  applied  they  would  be  ehgible.  The  objection  which  they  urge  to 
the  applying  is  that  it  involves  the  breaking  up  of  the  little  h^me  which  they 
may  have,  and  thev  have  a  very  great  aversion  to  the  separation  of  husband 
and  wife. 

4288.  You  are  of  course  referring  to  places  where  out-door  relief  is  not 
given  ? 

There  are  very  few  parishes  in  London  that  give  out-door  relief  to  any 
extent ;  it  has  been  diminished  exceedingly. 

4289.  But  is  there,  generally  speaking,  an  antipathy  to  receiving  even  out- 
door relief  among  the  respectable  poor? 

There  is,  but  they  would  receive  out-door  relief  rather  than  go  into  the 
house. 

4290.  Now,  as  to  the  pi  oofs  and  indications  of  this  destitution,  could  you  give 
us  any  particular  facts  bearing  upon  that 

I  have  figures  here  with  regard  to  one  Board  school.  That  Board  school  is 
in  the  north  of  London,  GifFord-street,  off  the  Calcilonian-road.  When  visited 
on  a  Monday  morning  1,533  children  were  questioned  (I  mention  Monday 
specially  because  Monday  is  the  best  day  in  the  week ;  there  is  less 
distress  on  the  Monday  than  there  would  be  on  the  Friday,  because  the  wages 
would  be  coming  in  on  Saturday,  if  the  people  were  in  work  at  all) ;  the 
fathers  of  745  of  these  children  were  reported  by  the  masters  and  mistresses  of 
that  school  to  be  either  out  of  work,  or  ill,  or  dead. 

4291.  Chairman.] 
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42Q} .  Chairman.]  What  time  of  the  year  was  this  ? 
It  was  November. 

4292.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  Very  nearly  half  the  number  of  the  cliildren;  745 
out  of  1,533. 

Yes. 

4293.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']    Have  you  any  fuither  facts  with  reference  to 
that  ? 

Yes;  the  total  for  that  school,  as  reported  to  me  by  the  officials,  of  those 
who  came  to  school  breakfastless  on  that  day  was  117  out  of  the  1,533. 

4294.  In  what  way  was  the  fact  of  their  coming  breakfastless  to  school 
ascertained  'i 

The  masters  and  mistresses  questioned  the  children,  and  I  found  that  in  that 
particular  school  they  had  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  home-life  of 
children.  As  a  proof  of  that,  I  may  say  that  I  took  a  list  from  the  masters  and 
mistres'^es  of  the  children  said  to  come  to  school  without  breakfasts,  and  then  I 
)iiadc'  an  iiidei)eni!ent  inquiry.  I  showed  the  list  to  the  School  Board  visitor 
and  the  relieving  officer,  and  then  sent  independent  persons  to  visit  the  homes  ; 
and  they  reported  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  cases  given  they  believed  to  be  as 
reported,  which  I  thought  was  very  good. 

4295.  In  your  experience,  which  I  know  is  very  large  on  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  poor,  is  it  the  case  that  children  are  rather  slow  to  admit  the 
fact  that  they  have  come  breakfastless,  on  account  of  some  feeling  that  it  is 
derogatoiy  to  them  ? 

The  other  children  are  likely  to  look  down  upon  them  and  regard  them 
as^  being  m'lch  worse  off.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pride  even  among  the  poor 
children  ;  they  would  be  niore  likely  to  say  that  they  iiad  had  a  good  breakfast 
when  rhey  had  an  indifferent  one,  than  to  say  that  they  had  had  none  at  all. 
Besides,  if  you  look  at  the  children,  you  can  see  that  they  have  been  very 
badly  fed  ;  and  in  that  particular  school  many  of  the  children  could  not  be 
taught  because  they  were  not  properly  fed. 

4296.  Have  you  any  other  illustrations  in  the  same  direction  ? 

I  took  the  figures  out  for  that  one.    The  facts  with  regard  to  the  other 
schools  that  we  investigated  were  very  similar;  the  proportion  would  be  just  about 
the  same.    We  made  an  investigation  in  10  different  districts  ;  I  do  not  think 
that  this  one  is  worse  thao  any  of  the  others,  but  I  took  out  just  the  first  one  " 
that  appeared. 

4297.  The  general  results  of  the  other  cases  were  similar  ? 
Yes,  they  were  similar. 

4298.  What  steps  have  you  taken,  or  been  concerned  in,  in  endeavouring  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  children  in  that  condition  ? 

We  have  given  breakfast  to  the  children  attending  the  penny  Board  schools, 
trying  to  get  at  only  such  children  as  came  without  a  breakfast  and  would  have 
been  without  one  but  for  ours.  We  have  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  the 
parents  leaning  upon  us  to  do  for  their  children  what  they  ought  to  do  for  them 
themselves  ;  and  we  have  in  all  cases  given  our  tickets  through  the  masters  and 
mistresses  of  the  Board  schools,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  children  who  got  the 
breakfasts  were  those  in  regular  attendance.  We  have  also  visited  the  homes 
through  our  own  agents  to  a?^certain  that  these  masters  and  mistresses  were 
{giving  us  satisfactory  information  ;  and  the  results  have  been  -exceedingly  satis- 
factory . 

4299.  How  have  you  endeavoured  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  bad  effects  which 
might  be  feared  from  any  system  of  eleemosynary  treatment  of  that  kind  ? 

The  cases  that  we  have  had  to  deal  with  have  been  mainly  those  of  children 
whose  fathers  were  out  of  work  or  whose  fathers  were  ill  or  whose  mothers 
earning  a  living  were  unable  to  procure  work  at  the  time  ;  and  therefore  it  has 
been  an  absolute  necessity ;  the  child  would  really  be  without  food  if  we  did 
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not.  give  it ;  and  we  have  tried  by  visiting  the  parents  to  influence  them  to  put 
forth  greater  effort,  if  we  thought  they  were  not  doing  all  they  could,  or  have 
given  them  the  opportunity  of  earning  money.  We  try  to  develop  self-help  in 
every  way  we  can,  and  only  take  such  children  as  would  be  without  food,  and 
we  never  give  the  same  child  more  than  one  meal  a  day. 

4300.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  think  that  this  plan  lias  developed  in  the 
children  a  disposition  to  expect  charitable  relief? 

I  do  not  think  so  at  all ;  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  children 
when  the  father  gets  into  work  to  come  to  our  breakfasts. 

4301.  You  have  endeavoured,  as  I  gather  from  you,  to  meet  that  danger  by 
bringing  influence  to  bear  upon  the  parents. 

Yes,  and  by  making  our  breakfast  of  the  plainest  possible  kind  ;  not  a  break- 
fast that  would  be  a  temptation  in  itself. 

4302.  YsixX  oi  Milltown^  "What  does  it  consist  of  r 

In  almost  all  cases,  porridge  and  milk ;  sometimes  followed  by  bread  and 
jam. 

4303.  Oatmeal  porridge  ? 
Yes. 

4304.  An  excellent  and  nutritious  breakfast  ? 

It  is  an  excellent  breakfast  of  the  humblest  sort ;  but  not  what  they  would 
come  to  if  they  had  anything-  like  a  good  breakfast  at  home. 

4305.  Earl  Aberdeen.']  There  was  a  great  prejudice  against  it  at  first,  was 
there  not  ? 

Yes,  but  that  prejudice  is  now  being  gradually  overcome,  and  now  I  find  that, 
instead  of  the  poor  people  coming  and  asking  for  bread  or  money,  they  come 
and  ask  for  oatmeal. 

4306.  You  would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  such  an  operation  as  you  have 
described  is  liable  to  danger  and  drawbacks,  and  requires  careful  limitation  ? 

Yes,  there  is  nothing  nsore  diflScult  to  do  than  to  relieve  distress  wisely  ;  and, 
if  you  do  do  it  unwisely,  you  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  If  we  did  not 
thoroughly  investigate  our  cases,  then  I  should  say  that  we  were  doing  more 
harm  than  good„ 

4307.  Leaving  out  of  question  now  the  children,  what  steps  have  you  been 
concerned  in,  in  your  endeavouring  to  relieve  adult  persons  in  destitution  ? 

The  adult  persons  amongst  whom  we  have  mainly  laboured  have  been  those 
found  in  the  streets  at  night.  I  have  gone  among  the  one-room  people,  and  the 
common  lodging-house  people,  and  the  people  that  are  found  sleeping  on  the 
stairs  in  London  ;  but  I  found  that  the  class  that  1  could  do  most  with  were 
those  that  were  in  the  streets.  Of  course  there  are  a  goodly  number  who 
are  in  the  streets  that  are  very  unworthy ;  but  you  will  also  find  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  in  the  streets  are  not  Londoners,  but  have  come  up  from 
the  country  to  London  looking  for  work  ;  not  findinj^  it,  they  are  in  distress,  and 
if  you  can  lay  hold  of  them  at  that  particular  moment,  and  help  them  into  the 
country  again,  you  have  in  the  easiest  way  possible  relieved  the  distress  of  those 
persons.  We  have  done  that  in  a  great  many  cases  ;  in  all  cases  where  there  is 
a  home  in  the  country  where  they  could  be  received. 

4308.  We  have  been  told  several  times  that  a  great  deal  of  harm  was  done 
by  indiscriminate  relief  being  given  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trafalgar-square 
to  persons  who  were  found  sleeping  out,  and  that  that  brought  a  great  many 
others  into  the  same  locality  ;  you  would  agree,  I  presume,  that  in  that  case  a 
great  deal  of  harm  was  done  ? 

Yes,  the  normal  condition  of  Trafalgar-square  would  be  perhaps  to  have 
twenty  or  twenty-five  homeless  people  there  ;  but  during  the  time  the  relief  was 
given,  you  would  have  seen  300  to  400  people  there  ;  and  I  had  it  from  some 
of  these  people  themselves  that  even  half-crowns  were  given  to  them  by  unwise 
people  who  had  gone  there  to  dispense  charity. 

4309.  Chairman.^ 
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4309.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  pohce  were  to  enforce  the  law  in 
London  as  they  do  in  the  country,  against  beggars  and  vagrants,  that  would  be 
a  sufficient  remedy  ? 

That  would  he  a  sufficient  remedy. 

4310.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  that  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

431  \.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  want  of  enforcing-  the  law  causes  a  great 
deal  of  mendicancy  in  the  streets,  which  otherwise  would  not  exist,  and  a  great 
(leal  of  which,  in  point  of  fact,  exists  from  imposture  ? 

Yes.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  takes  to  begging  that  can  ever 
be  helped  out  of  it. 

4312.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Is  there  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public,  so  far 
as  you  are  aware,  that,  though  begging  is  a  very  bad  thing  in  the  abstract, 
there  is  the  probalDihty  or  possibility  that  some  of  the  people  whom  they  see 
going  about  in  apparent  distress  may  not  be  adequately  relieved,  assuming  that 
ihey  are  honu-Jide  persons,  from  other  sources  :han  charity  r 

Yes  ;  and  the  feeling  is  so  strong  that,  when  they  take  to  telling  a  tale,  having 
no  true  tale  to  tell,  they  make  twice  as  much  by  that  as  by  hard  work  ;  and  so 
we  have  a  very  large  number  \\ho  live  by  it  professionally. 

4313.  What  would  you  suggest  by  way  of  remedying  that  state  of  things  ? 
IV'Iy  plan  that  I  always  recomtuend  is  :  in  no  case  give  anything  but  bread  to 

bej2gars,  and  always  insist  upon  their  eating  it  on  the  spot ;  and  since  I  have 
adojjted  that  plan  very  few  cases  come  to  me  of  the  professional  beggars  ;  and 
in  private  houses  where  that  has  been  adopted  they  have  not  a  single  caller. 
The  bread  must  be  eaten  on  the  spot,  otherwise  it  is  no  use. 

4314.  But  notwithstanding  your  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  imposture  and 
also  the  harm  done  by  indiscrim.inate  charity,  as  in  Trafalgar-square,  you  re- 
cognise that  there  is  a  very  real  and  wide-spread  destitution,  and  you  are 
anxious  to  see  some  method  adopted  for  relieving  it  ? 

Very  great  destitution  indeed,  and  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  reckon  that  at  the 
present  time  you  would  find  in  London  over  500  people  any  night  in  the 
street  destitute,  and  a  great  many  of  these  would  be  persons  who  might  be 
helped. 

4315.  You  do  not  think  it  a  sufficient  argument  against  any  such  efforts  to 
prove  that  at  a  certain  time  or  on  several  occasions  there  was  an  obvious  large 
amount  of  imposture,  as  at  Trafalgar -square  ? 

No  ;  I  think  that  any  such  scheme  that  was  made  public  could  only  end  in 
the  result  that  followed.  People  came  from  all  parts  ;  and  with  regard  to  the 
giving  of  i'ree  lodging-house  tickets,  1  said  when  it  began  that  instead  of 
having  a  thousand  in  the  streets,  as  was  estimated  then,  they  would  have  30,000 
in  a  very  short  time ;  nobody  would  pay  for  a  ticket  if  he  could  get  it  for 
nothing. 

4316.  People  are  frequently  told  v/hen  they  speak  of  the  amount  of  desti- 
tution as  represented  by  the  persons  in  the  streets,  that  at  a  certain  time,  for 
instance,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  imposture  and 
harm  done  by  indiscriminate  relief;  but  you  hold  that  apart  from  that  there  is 
a  real  amount  of  actual  destitution  represented  in  connection  especially  with 
those  sleeping  in  the  streets  ? 

A  great  deal  indeed.  We  have  found  a  great  many  persons  in  the  street  and 
have  helped  them  into  positions  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  that  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  worthy. 

4317.  Can  you  give  us  any  illustrations  of  your  operations  in  that  direction  ? 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  100  men,  to  work  for  1  s.  a  day  ;  and  the  con- 
dition was  that  they  were  to  give  all  their  time,  to  work  as  hard  as  they  could, 
and  to  receive  1  s.  a  day  until  they  had  learnt  how  to  do  the  work  :  after  that 
they  were  to  be  paid  by  rhe  piece ;  if  they  could  earn  more  they  would  get  more. 
A  hundred  men  were  sent  down  into  Lincolnshire,  and  two  months  afterwards, 
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when  I  went  dcwn,  there  weiv  59  of  the  men  still  at  work  in  the  peat  field.  They 
were  vot  hound  to  stay  any  longer  than  they  liked.  Some  of  them  had  found 
hetter  situations ;  I  think  a  dozen  of  them  had  turned  out  very  badly ;  but  I 
did  not  think  that  was  more  than  might  be  expected.  Some  of  them  were  earn- 
ing 15*.;  one  man  was  eai  niuL:  as  much  as  25  s.  ;  and  a  number  of  these  after 
three  months'  test  in  the  peat  field  we  helped  to  emigrate  to  Canada;  and  at  the 
pi-esent  time  one  man  of  that  hundred  in  Canada,  is  having  12  s.  a  day. 

4.318.  The  whole  hundred  were  homeless  ? 
The  whole  hundred  were  hotneles!*. 

4319.  Chairman.]  What  was  the  nature  of  the  employment  you  found  for 
them  ? 

Cutting  peat  for  the  manufacture  of  moss  litter  for  bedding  horses. 

4320.  And  was  there  a  deficiency  of  labour  in  the  district  which  enabled  you 
to  find  employment  for  these  men  ? 

The  only  condition  on  which  they  were  sent  was  that  the  man  who  had  the 
works  would  not  dismiss  a  man  or  reduce  the  wages  of  a  man,  but  open  up  new 
works. 

4321.  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly;  but  how  it  was  tiiat  you  were  able  to 
secure  employment  torso  large  a  numl)er  of  men ;  whether  tiiere  was  a  deficiency 
of  labour  of  the  ordinriiy  kind  so  that  the  manager  of  the  works  was  glad  to 
obtain  the  services  of  others  ? 

We  were  able  to  get  him  sale  for  his  moss  litter  when  he  ewiployed  our  men  ; 
those  who  were  wiUing  to  help  us  gave  him  really  more  work  to  do. 

4322.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a  payment  over  and  above  the  market  price 
for  the  peat  r 

No  ;  he  was  just  paid  the  market  price  of  the  peat. 

4323.  Eaii  of  Aberdeen,  j  Will  you  describe  the  first  steps  in  the  trans- 
action ? 

The  man  who  had  these  peat  works  did  not  believe  in  the  statements  with 
regard  to  the  distress  in  London,  and  he  wrote  to  me  to  say,  "  I  do  not  believe 
one-half  of  what  you  say."  I  said,  "  If  you  will  come  up  and  see  for  yourself,  I  will 
take  your  verdict ;"  and  he  came  u\)  and  saw  for  himself,  and  said,  "  It  is  terrible  ; 
I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  bad."    I  said,  "  Now,  I  am  a  practical  man ;  what 
are  you  going  to  do  to  relieve  them  ?    You  have  made  me  prove  it,  and,  having 
proved  it,  T  shall  have  done  no  good  unless  you  do  something  to  relieve  it.'* 
Tiicn  he  said,  "  I  will  take  100  men  and  see  wiiat  I  can  do  with  them."    I  said,  "  I 
will  find  you  100,"    I  made  it  known  that  i  wanted  1 00  men  to  go  200  miles  into 
the  countiy  to  earn  1 5.  a  day,  and  I  |>romisedthem  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  plenty  of 
hard  work.     I  did  not  know  whether  they  would  come  or  not ;  but  there 
were  30/   in  the  hall  before  I  got  to  it,  ;ind  a  number  standing  outside 
who  could  not  get  in,  willing  to  go  to  work  for  1  *.  a  day.    We  selected  100  of 
those  whon)  we  deemed  most  eligible,  and  we  sent  them  down;  but  there  were 
three  men  who  started  from  King  s  Cross  who  were  not  selected,  who  walked  all 
the  way  to  Doncaster,  and  from  Doncaster  to  Medge  Hall,  where  the  peat 
works  are,  asking  to  be  taken  on  at  1  5.  a  day,  and  one  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
referred  as  having  1 2     a  day  in  Canada  was  one  of  the  three  who  walked  all 
the  way.    In  no  case  did  we  send  anyone  to  Canada  who  had  not  been 
te^ted. 

43:^4.  C/iuirman.']  What  was  the  class  of  men  from  whom  you  took  these  100 
luen.   How  did  you  select  them  ? 

They  were  mostly  men  from  the  country;  men  who  had  come  up  to  London 
owing  to  the  agricultural  depression  ;  men  who  were  accustomed  to  work  on 
the  land  ;  owing  to  the  depression  there  has  been  a  large  number  of  men,  very 
deserving  men,  of  that  class  in  London. 

4325.  When  was  this  ? 

That  is  DOW  two  years  ago  ;  but  we  l  ave  men  there  now.  There  is  one  man 
there  now  earning  2  a  week  ;  another  25  s. ;  another  30  s.,  and  they  com- 
menced at  1     a  day  ;  they  elected  to  siay  on  there. 

4326.  You 
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4326.  You  were,  in  point  of  fact,  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  bureau,  to 
indicate  the  place  where  these  men  could  obtain  suitable  employment  ? 

Yes,  that  was  so. 

4327.  Earl  of  Abeideen~\  What  have  you  to  say  about  houses  of  refuge? 
We  take  in  special  cases  into  our  mission  halls;  the  galleries  are  so  fitted 

that  we  can  make  deal  beds  at  night  for  reallv  destitute  people,  and  cover 
them  with  a  rug,  while  we  are  making  inquiry  ;  but  we  have  no  place  to 
lodge  them  permanently;  we  only  take  them  in  for  a  night  or  two  while  the 
inquiry  is  pending. 

4328.  Chairman.']  You  know  that  there  are  charitable  refuges  for  casual  poor 
in  London  ? 

Yes. 

4329.  Do  you  approve  of  those  institutions? 

I  do,  but  I  think  that  to  be  really  useful,  they  must  be  very  carefully  worked. 
At  the  present  time  the  persons  that  I  find  most  deserving  are  those  who  would 
not  know  where  these  refuges  were,  nor  how  to  apply  for  admission. 

4330.  But  would  you  think  it  desirable,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  previous 
witiicss,  that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  should  place  an  ofiicer  in  communica- 
tion with  the?e  refuges,  so  that  where  there  were  casual  poor  applying,  not 
being  of  rhe  class  of  vagrants,  they  should  be  referred  to  these  refuges  where 
they  could  obtain  rather  better  accommodation,  and  what  is  more  important, 
infoimation  as  to  how  they  could  obtain  employment  and  so  be  able  to  earn 
their  own  living  r 

1  put  myself  into  communication  with  the  masters  of  casual  wards,  in  order 
that  they  might  send  to  me  persons  applying  for  admission,  so  that  they  might 
be  helped  ;  and  one  of  the  masters  of  the  casual  wards  was  himself  rescued  by 
me  in  that  way,  and  is  now  a  master  ;  and  a  splendid  missionary  he  is  for  select 
ing  good  cases.  But  1  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Poor  Law  officials 
shoidd  be  in  com !;;unication  with  everybody  who  is  trying  to  help  them  in  the 
doing  of  their  woi  k.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  information 
from  them,  or  in  getting  their  co-operation. 

4331.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  As  regards  tlie  rehefin  connection  with  the  refuges 
or  mission  halls,  have  you  any  labour  test  house  ? 

The  only  labour  test  that  we  can  adopt  in  connection  with  the  mission  iialls 
is  wood  chopping,  and  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  You  cannot  m;ike  it  pay  to 
begin  with,  because  you  have  to  teach  the  men  before  they  can  do  it,  and  they 
do  not  earn  their  own  money  at  the  beginning  ;  and  then  you  do  not  want  to 
keep  a  man  permanently  .-it  it  ;  as  soon  as  he  has  learnt  it,  you  want  him  to  go 
to  something  else.  But  1  wish  I  could  get  a  labour  test  in  connection  with 
every  hall. 

4332.  Earl  of  Milltown..]  Is  there  not  one  now  ? 
The  wood  test ;  that  is  the  only  one. 

4333-  ^'ou  do  use  that  ? 

Yes,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

4334.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Do  you  find  the  people  willing  to  take  the  "ork  at 
the  small  rate  of  a  shilling  a  day  ? 

One  shilling  a  day  is  what  1  otier,  and  we  have  such  numbers  coming  to  get 
one  shilling  a  day  ^hat  we  have  three  sets  in  the  week.  We  cannot  give  a  man 
six  days'  work  but  two  days,  and  then  we  put  on  another  m;m  f  jr  two  days. 

4335-  ^6  have  once  or  twice  heard  that  people  have  applied  for  relief  and 
have  had  work  offered  t.-  them,  and  tliey  ha\e  taken  it  for  a  day  or  two  days, 
and  then  dropped  it  ;  is  that  your  experience  ? 

You  would  find  a  goodly  number  who  Avould  do  that ;  not  tiie  class  we  find  in 
the  streets  at  night. 

(70.)  3     4  4336.  You 
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4336.  You  get  hold  of  a  better  class  than  the  one  I  referred  to  r 

We  found  a  great  many  do  what  you  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  our  work, 
but  they  do  not  come  to  us  at  ;dl  now,  because  they  know  that  they  will  be 
tested. 

4337.  Is  there  not  often  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  many  persons  in  connection 
with  that,  that  they  have  heard  of  cases  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  refus- 
ing to  work  or  deserting  it,  and  therefore  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  those  persons  apparently  in  destitution  are  persons  who  would  bj  unwilling 
to  work  if  they  Iiad  the  chance  : 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake  although  a  very  widespread  opinion. 

4338.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  any  possible  classification  of 
different  kinds  of  people  who  need  relief,  or  who  apply  for  relief  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  any  classification.  The  class  that  have  to  seek 
relief  with  whom  I  have  the  most  sympathy  are  a<;ed  couples  going  into  tlie 
workhouse  ;  their  se])aration  when  they  are  over  60  years  of  age. 

4339.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  regulation  which  entitles  such  persons 
not  to  be  senarated  ? 

J. 

I  did  not  know  that ;  they  are  constantly  telling  me  that  they  are  afraid  to 
go  because  of  that. 

/1340.  Chairman.']  That  has  not  l)een  a  very  long  time  in  force,  and  I  think 
it  is  probable  that  a  good  many  of  them  are  ignorant  of  it : 
That  meets  their  difficulty. 

4341.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  You  did  not  observe  the  report  of  a  recent  case 
of  starvation,  where  it  was  said  that  an  old  couple  had  a  great  aversion  to 
entering  the  workhouse,  and  when  it  was  staled  in  the  inquirj^  that  they  could  have 
gone  in  together,  one  of  the  guardians  stated  that  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  sucli  a  regulation  ;  you  diil  not  notice  that  report  ? 

I  saw  the  case,  but  I  did  not  notice  that. 

^342.  I  was  alluding  rather  to  the  classification  or  discrimination  between 
persons  who  have  not  the  smallest  hesitation  to  enter  the  workhouse  when  it  is 
convenient,  and,  on  the  other  h;md,  perscms  who  have  a  great  reluctance  to  enter 
it,  and  are  only  driven  there  by  dire  necessity,  and  one  of  whose  objections  to 
entering  is  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  they  have  to  ;issociate  ? 

It  is  most  desirable,  if  they  could  be  separated,  and  if  the  treatment  could  l)e 
different,  that  that  should  be  done.  The  habituals  I  would  subject  to  the 
severest  labour  before  admitting  them  ;  but  those  \y{\o  are  only  there  occasion- 
ally, or  only  once  there,  I  think  ought  not  to  be  put  with  that  class  ;  they  get  a 
great  deal  of  harm  from  being  put  with  them  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
be  separated. 

4343.  Do  you  think  that,  with  the  growing  tendeney  to  dispense  with  out- 
door relief  and  make  the  otfer  of  the  house  the  metliod  of  relief,  there  is  an 
increasing  need  for  some  such  classification  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  at  all. 

4344.  As  to  the  casual-ward  system,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  based 
upon  your  experience  on  that  subject  ? 

1  have  gone  into  the  matter  of  the  casual  wards  somewhat  carefully,  visited 
the  wards,  and  got  infoimation  which,  I  think,  was  thoroughly  reliable  in  regard 
to  them.  The  great  difficulty  I  see  in  working  that  system  is  the  keeping  men 
in  until  nine  or  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  not  the  morning 
after  the  evening  when  they  are  admitted,  but  being  kept  a  whole  day  and  then 
let  out  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  or  eleven.  I  know  that  the  masters  have 
discretionary  power,  but  that  power  is  hardly  ever  exercised,  and  I  should  prefer 
very  much  to  have  the  men  let  out  earlier.  If  one  of  tliese  men  is  going  to 
get  work,  he  would  get  \t  early  in  the  day,  but  under  the  present  system,  he 
must  idle  away  the  afternoon,  and  wait  till  night  before  he  can  be  admitted  to 
the  casual  ward.  I  would  have  the  casual  ward  opened  at  midilay  and  let  a  man 
go  in  as  early  as  he  like^d  and  begin  to  do  his  task ;  then  let  him  out  next 
morning  at  five  or  six  o'ci  ock ;  he  gets  then  the  chance  of  finding  work  ;  but  if 

you 
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you  do  not  let  him  out  till  nine  or  eleven  the  work  that  he  would  have  a 
chance  of  g-etting  is  all  uone  for  the  day,  and  he  must  go  to  a  casual  ward  at 
night  again  if  he  caimot  find  work. 

4345.  As  to  the  system  adopted  towards  the  inmates  of  casual  wards,  do  you 
think  that  there  is  any  urgent  need  for  distinction  there  between  the  habitual 
casual  and  the  man  bond  fide  in  search  of  \vork  ? 

If  you  could  separate  the  two  it  would  be  an  immense  boon;  the  great  draw- 
back to  the  casu  il  ward  is  the  mixing  of  the  classes. 

4346.  Have  you  any  instances  whicli  you  could  quote  indicating  the  absence 
of  the  use  of  that  discretionary  power  which  the  masters  have? 

Cases  have  come  under  my  notice ;  I  have  not  the  names  and  dates  here,  but 
I  have  been  told  of"  such  cases,  where  they  have  told  the  master  of  the  casual 
ward  that  if  they  could  get  out  at  six  o'clock  they  could  get  work,  and  they 
have  produced  a  written  statement  as  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  have  been 
refused,  and  lost  the  situation  they  might  have  had. 

4347.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  understand  that  the  master  of  sucli  an  estab- 
lishment, iiaving  been  brought  into  contact  with  a  vast  amount  of  imposture  of 
several  kinds,  would  form  a  habit  of  not  listening  to  such  statements,  but  treat 
the  cases  as  cases  which  oughi  to  be  dealt  with  by  rule? 

Quite  so.  I  thought  the  written  evidence  would  have  proved  an  exception  ; 
it  has  not  made  an  exception  in  cases  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge. 

4348.  You  think  such  cases  point  to  real  hardship  brought  to  bear  upon 
persons  who  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  casual  wards  ? 

Yes. 

4349  Have  you  been  led  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
on  any  system  of  relief  works  in  a  time  of  emergency  that  would  not  be  likely  to 
create  fresh  difficulties ;  I  mean  by  fresh  difficulties  such  difficulties  as  have 
ofien  been  experienced  or  pointed  out  in  connection  with  anything  like  a  public 
system  of  relief  works  ? 

No,  I  have  nor.  We  have  been  giving  relief  in  our  way,  but  it  has  been 
quietly  done,  and  always  ihrough  local  persons  visiting  the  cases  and  continuing 
to  visit  them.    In  can  only  be  wisely  done,  I  tiiink,  in  that  way. 

4350.  You  think  if  a  large  amount  of  publicity  is  given  there  are  sure  to  be 
difficulties  arising  from  the  influx  of  persons  wishing  to  get  work? 

I  have  always  thought  that  any  very  public  appeal  always  did  more  harm 
than  good,  because  the  people  flock  to  get  relief,  and  the  really  deserving  ones 
do  not  get  it. 

4351.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

43,52.  Lord  Balfour.']  Were  you  ever  a  guardian  ? 
No. 

4353.  I  understand  you  to  express  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  distress  outside  the  present  Poor  Law  V 

Yes. 

4354.  What  do  you  refer  to  exactly  ? 

1  mean  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  are  not  receiving  relief  who 
are  really  in  distress,  not  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  famihes  ;  people 
who  are  not  getting  poor  relief. 

4355.  What  do  you  infer  from  that? 

I  infer  that  there  is  not  sufficient  work  for  them  ;  that  they  cannot  get  work. 
Take  the  dock  labourers,  for  example ;  there  must  be  at  the  least,  I  should  say, 
four  men  at  the  gates  for  every  man  that  is  employed  ;  three  must  be  without 
employment ;  and  very  few  of  these  are  getting  relief,  and  they  would  not  apply 
unless  they  were  driven  to  it.  If  they  could  even  get  two  days'  work  a  week 
they  woul^  keep  from  asking  for  relief;  yet  they  are  in  distress, 
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4356.  Do  I  understand  that  tliey  do  not  ask  for  relief? 
They  do  not,  but  they  are  distressed  all  the  same. 

4357-  What  do  you  infer  from  that  as  to  anything  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ? 

The  Poor  Law  would  not  touch  that. 

4358.  Can  you  conceive  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which  there  will  not 
alw.iys  be  a  number  of  people  upon  the  very  verge  of  pauperism  ? 

Not  at  all. 

4359.  You  said  that  people  would  prefer  to  get  out-door  rehef  to  indoor 
relief? 

Yes. 

4360.  What  argument  do  you  found  upon  that? 

The  objection  to  indoor  relief  is  the  breaking  up,  as  I  said,  of  their 
homes.  Supposing  they  have  a  furnished  room,  tiie  furniture  must  go,  and 
they  must  go  into  the  house  ;  when  they  come  out  of  the  house  they  have 
no  pUice  to  live  in  ;  they  must  take  a  furnished  room,  which  would  usually 
cost  double  the  rent  of  the  unfurnished,  or  three  times  as  much  ;  and  they 
would  be  kept  constantly  pooi",  if  they  were  able  to  come  out  again. 

4361.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  before  the  time  when  that  class  of  persons 
is  bi ought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  applying  for  relief,  their  fiirni- 
ture  has  practically  gone  already  ? 

All  excepting  the  bed  and  tables  and  chairs;  anything  that  they  can  spare; 
but  they  must  have  some  place  to  sleep  on,  and  they  will  not  part  with  that 
to  the  very  last  ;  very  likely  they  boi  row  money  upon  it,  and  keep  it  at  the 
same  time. 

4362.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  should  you  be  in  favour  of  a  provision 
whereby  the  head  of  the  house  would  be  relieved  indoors,  the  others  being 
left  in  the  home,  the  man  being  allowed  out  for  a  specified  number  of  days  a 
week  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  work? 

I  have  not  considered  that,  but  I  should  say  that  the  man  is  the  one  that 
ought  to  be  out ;  the  wife  and  children  being  taken  care  of  until  he  should  find 
work. 

4363.  But  would  not  that  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  ? 

]No  ;  he  might  keep  the  furniture  and  the  room,  and  occupy  it  while  he  is 
looking  for  work.  Bui  1  think  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  what  1  should  recom- 
mend, would  be  that  the  man  should  be  temporarily  relieved  and  allowed  to 
look  for  work,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sup])ort  himself  again. 

4364.  Would  not  the  eff'ect  of  that  be  unfair  to  those  who  will  struggle  upon 
the  very  verge  of  poverty,  and  had  not  actually  applied  for  relief? 

It  would  be  open  to  that  objection,  certainly. 

4365.  Would  not  the  system  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  to  you, 
be  tree  at  any  rate  from  that  one  objection  ? 

Yes,  it  would  be. 

4366.  And  would  not  the  risk  in  the  proposal  which  you  advocate  be  that  if, 
with  a  certain  cla^s  of  men  at  any  rate,  you  once  got  the  wife  and  children  into 
the  house,  the  men  might  migrate  elsewhere,  and  not  be  easily  traced  ? 

That  might  be  ;  but  there  might  be  a  plan  of  taking  care  of  the  furniture  if 
they  were  all  taken  into  the  house,  and  giving  it  back  to  them.  If  that  could 
be  done  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  got  over. 

4367.  Chairman.]  Is  there  not  ibis  further  objection,  that  such  temporary 
relief  tends  to  depress  wages,  because  if  employers  find  that  the  men  when  tem- 
porarily out  of  work  are  supported  out  of  the  rates  until  it  is  convenient  to 
them  to  employ  them  again,  they  will  naturally  employ  them  less  continuously, 
and  will  give  them  less  wages  ? 

It  would  very  likely  be  so. 

436S.  Lord 
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4368.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.^  As  regards  the  administration  of  tiie  Poor 
Law,  what  inference  did  you  draw  from  the  fact  that  you  found  11/  of  the 
children  out  of  1,533  breakfastless  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  touches  the  Poor  Law  relief ;  it  is  a  question  of  chanty. 

4369.  What  was  the  particular  state  of  circunistancf  s  of  tie  745  cliihiren  out 
of  the  1,533  ;  you  made  one  statement  in  which  you  said  that  745  children  out  of 
the  1,533  were  in  what  condition  ? 

Their  fatliers  were  out  of  work,  or  ill,  or  dead;  they  either  had  no  fathers 
or  the  fathers  were  ill,  or  if  they  were  well,  they  were  out  of  work. 

4370.  What  uas  the  inference  you  drew  from  that  r 

Ihat  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  distress  when  so  many  were  without  some 
one  to  care  for  them. 

4371.  Do  you  knovi  that  none  of  those  745  were  children  of  widows  who  were 
actually  in  receipt  of  relief  at  that  very  time  ? 

A  number  of  them  would  be  the  children  of  widows,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  in  receipt  of  relief. 

4372.  But  do  yon  know  that  they  were  not  some  of  them  in  receipt  of 
relief  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  at  all. 

4373.  Any  number  of  them  might  have  been  ? 
Any  number  might  have  been. 

4374.  You  said  that  any  night  you  could  find  500  in  the  streets,  all  of  whom 
might  be  destitute  ? 

Many  of  whom  might  be. 

4375.  And  you  gave  us  some  facts  from  your  own  experience  to  show  that  it 
was  so  ? 

Yes  ;  more  than  the  half  of  all  that  you  find  would  be  persons  not  belonging 
to  London,  and  those  that  do  not  belong  to  London  are  those  that  I  think  are 
most  easily  helped. 

4376.  But  they  would  belong  to  the  mendicant  class,  would  they  not? 

jSo,  a  great  many  of  them  would  not;  they  have  just  got  to  the  point  when 
their  money  is  gone  ;  they^  had  come  up  to  London  having  a  little  money  ;  the 
money  has  got  exhausted,  they  do  not  know  the  haunts  where  they  could  find 
a  bed  for  nothing,  and  they  are  found  wandering  about  not  knowing  what 
to  do. 

4377.  But  at  the  same  time  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  woidd  be 
more  fitting  that  they  should  be  relieved  by  a  proper  system  of  co-operation 
between  private  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  Poor  Law  at  all  r 

Quite  so. 

4378.  What  is  the  particular  object  of  your  policy  in  relieving  men  in  relays, 
two  days  a  week  at  2  a  day  l  alhei"  than  gi\  ing  a  limited  number  of  men  more 
adequate  employment  ? 

We  do  not  find  employment  for  people  permanently  at  all  ;  it  is  relief  work 
on  a  small  scale,  and  if  we  can  give  a  man  money  for  two  days  a  week  he 
manages,  perhaps,  to  keep  his  home  above  liis  head,  and  if  we  can  do  that  to 
three  instead  of  one,  we  think  we  have  done  a  greater  good  ;  we  do  not  want 
them  to  come  to  us. 

4379.  You  mean  that  you  think  it  is  a  better  thing  to  give  three  men  4  .v.  a 
wet'k  a-])iece  than  one  12  s.  ;  in  each  case  as  a  temporary  thing? 

1  think  so,  l)ecause  we  do  not  want  them  to  continue. 

4380.  A  man  cannot  support  himself,  e?pecially  if  he  has  a  family,  upon  4  s. 
a  week? 

No,  he  cannot  support  himself  as  he  ought  to  support  himself,  but  they  get 
along. 

(70.)  3  P  2  43^1-  I  suppose 
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4381.  I  suppose  because  they  go  to  other  places  which  pursue  the  same 
policy  ? 

No,  they  could  not  do  that,  because  we  take  those  that  are  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  hall  where  they  are  employed  ;  and  they  are  visited  and 
report  themselves ;  they  come  up  to  the  hall  usually  in  the  morning  to  look  for 
advertisements,  whether  men  are  wanted  anywhere ;  and  we  shuuld  know 
whether  the  men  were  working  in  any  other  place. 

4382.  But  they  must  be  doing  so  if  they  have  only  4  s.  a  week,  must  they 
not  ? 

No,  they  manage  to  live  upon  it ;  they  get  behind  with  the  rent  probably,  but 
they  manage  to  live  upon  it. 

43X3.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  in  any  way  permanently  helped  by  that 
course  of  proceeding  ? 

Yes,  helped ;  they  are  tided  over  a  time  of  difficulty  until  they  can  get  work, 
and  being  only  two  days  in  the  week  employed  they  have  four  days  to  go  about 
and  look  for  work. 

4384.  I  understood  you  that  they  came  up  to  you  and  reported  themselves 
every  day  ;  how  do  you  prove  the  negative  that  they  did  not  get  employment 
elsewhere  ? 

I  cannot  prove  it  in  any  other  way  tiian  that. 

4385.  Do  you  think  you  effectually  do  prove  that  they  do  not  get  other 
work  of  a  similar  kind? 

I  do  not  tidnk  it  possible  for  them. 

4386.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  out  of  your  sight  and  knowledge  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  be  getting  this  other  work  if  they  so 
thought  fit  ? 

Yes. 

4387.  Would  it  not  be  better,  if,  even  though  you  were  actually  reheving  a 
more  limited  number  of  cases,  you  were  relieving  that  limited  number  of  cases 
more  effectually  ? 

We  want  them  to  get  off  our  hands  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  therefore  we 
think  that  by  giving  them  just  a  little  as  is  absolutely  necessary  they  will  be 
more  likely  to  strive  to  get  something  better. 

4.388.  The  policy  being  such  as  you  indicate,  the  point  is  whether  you  are 
not  giving  them  so  much  less  than  they  may  necessarily  require  that  they  are 
getting  help  elsewhere,  and  in  each  case  getting  it  in  small  quantities  and 
getting  it  without  due  inquiry  into  their  circumstances? 

1  bey  may,  of  course ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  do  not. 

438p.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  fathers  of  the 
children,  how  did  you  ascertain  the  facts  ;  simply  by  inquiring  from  the  children  ? 

From  the  children  first  of  all  ;  then  from  the  School  Board  visitor,  who  can 
in  all  cases  tell  you  what  the  position  of  the  father  is,  because  there  would  be 
the  non-payment  of  the  fee.  Then  the  Poor  Law  relieving  officer  will  tell  you 
whether  any  of  the  parents  are  receiving  relief ;  and  then  from  visiting  the 
homes  you  will  see ;  and  tiie  masters  and  mistresses  are,  after  all,  very  good 
judges  as  to  whether  the  children  are  telling  you  the  truth,  and  whether  these 
child  I  en  are  not  properly  fed. 

43yo.  1  was  not  speaking  so  much  about  the  matter  of  breakfasts  as 
about  the  facts  of  their  being  orphans,  or  their  fathers  being  disabled  or  out  of 
work  ? 

These  facts  are  furnished  by  the  officials  of  the  school,  and  I  think  they  may 
be  relied  on. 

4395.  You  stated  that  there  are  500  persons  destitute  every  night  in  the 
streets  of  London  ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  are  starving  r 

I  mean  that  they  are  homeless,  without  food,  without  money,  and  without 
friends. 


4392.  Are 
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4392.  Are  they  not  aware  that  they  can  get  relief  in  the  casual  wards  ? 
Some  o\  them  are,  but  many  are  not. 

4393.  I  suppose  if"  they  spoke  to  a  policeman,  he  would  tell  them  ? 

Yes ;  but  people  fresh  from  the  country  are  afraid  to  speak  to  a  police- 
man. 

4394.  That  is  rather  a  charge  against  their  character  ? 

They  are  afraid  of  being  locked  up  for  being  about  the  streets  without  means 
of  employment. 

4395.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  can  always  get  shelter  ? 
Yes. 

4396.  Was  I  right  in  understanding  one  of  your  answers  to  mean  that  accord- 
ing to  your  experience  there  are  a  large  number  of" agricultural  labourers  coming 
up  to  London  ? 

Not  so  many  just  now  as  there  were  ;  but  a  good  many  agricultural  labourers 
have  come  up  to  London  owing  to  the  depression  ;  there  are  still  a  number  but 
not  so  many  as  there  were. 

4397   When  did  the  numbers  begin  to  decrease  .- 

Tiiis  last  year  it  has  not  been  so  large  as  the  year  before. 

4398.  Chairman.^  We  have  been  told  by  several  previous  \Aitnesses  that  the 
agricultural  labourers  who  came  up  to  London  rather  displaced  othei'  men  from 
their  employment  in  London,  and  in  that  way  increased  the  destitution,  and  that 
the  agricultural  labourers  themselves  found  employment  readily  because  they 
were  stronger  and  more  able  men.  Your  experience  seems  to  be  rather  the 
contrary  ? 

I  found  a  great  many  who  could  not  get  any  employment  at  all,  and  we  sent 
a  goodly  number  of  those  abroad. 

4399.  Earl  of  Miiltown.']  DocS  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  which  you 
have  spoken  of  arise  in  your  opinion  from  the  fact  that  it  has  become  known  to 
them  that  they  cannot  get  employment  in  London.  The  agricultural  depression 
remains  pretty  much  as  it  was,  1  suppose.  Does  the  diminution  arise  from  the 
cause  which  1  have  suggested  ? 

Yes,  everything  has  been  done  to  dissuade  them  from  coming  to  London. 

4400.  You  think  that  the  early  discharge  of  casuals  from  the  workhouse, 
instead  of  being  as  it  is  now  an  exception,  ought  to  be  made  the  rule  ? 

Yes,  I  would  have  it  made  the  rule. 

4401.  Then  you  would  provide  for  the  test-work  being  done  before? 
Yes. 

4402.  Larl  of  Strafford.]  Where  is  your  mission  hall  ? 

We  have  mission  halls  all  over  London.  I  am  Secretary  of  the  London  Con- 
gregational Union,  and  we  have  them  in  all  parts  of  London. 

4403.  How  many  ? 

I  have  ten  here  on  my  list. 

4404..  In  different  directions? 
Yes  ;  nortli,  east,  and  south. 

4405.  What  are  the  regulations  under  which  you  admit  persons? 

They  come  and  state  their  case,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  hall  deals 
with  the  case. 

4406.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  do  you  admit  them  ? 
The  hall  is  open  all  day  long. 

4407.  And  what  time  in  the  morning  do  they  go  out  in  quest  of  work  ? 
When  we  have  a  number  in,  they  are  turned  out  at  six  in  tlie  morning  ;  they 

can  get  out  at  five  if  tliey  like. 
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4408.  How  long  have  these  halls  been  established  ? 
Tlieyhave  been  established  for  more  than  three  years. 

4409.  Chmrman.~\  How  do  you  select  cases  which  are  to  be  relieved  at  your 
halls  ;  on  what  principle  ? 

We  first  of  all  <iive  immediate  relief  in  the  siiape  of  bread,  until  inquiries 
have  been  prosecuted. 

4410.  To  anyone  that  applies  r 

To  anyone  that  applies.  We  take  down  what  they  have  to  say  ;  then  we  say, 
"Now  give  us  the  references,  and  we  will  make  inquiries;"  but  until  we 
have  personally  inquired  into  the  case,  we  do  nothing  more  th<in  give  tliem 
bread  to  eat. 

4411.  Then  what  is  the  next  step;  you  make  inquiry,  and  upon  what 
principles  do  you  then  select  ? 

The  cases  that  an?  most  deserving  are  those  that  we  take  up  first. 

4412.  How  do  you  define  a  deserving  case  ? 

If  we  find  a  man's  character  is  good  up  to  date,  and  we  find  that  his  explana;- 
tion  of  his  present  condition  is  one  that  is  satisfactory  to  ns,  we  immediately  try 
to  help  that  man  and  his  family. 

4413.  Now  take  a  case.  Supposing  the  application  w^as  made  in  winter,  and 
you  find  that  the  man  is  a  j^ainter  and  has  earned  very  good  wages  all  the 
summer  long,  from  which  lie  has  saved  nothing,  do  you  consider  that  a  case  for 
relief  at  your  hall  ? 

It  is  a  case  in  which  a  man  is  very  much  to  blame  ;  but  it  is  a  case  in  which 
I  should  relieve  his  children  and  talk  to  him. 

4414.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a  system  of  out-door  relief,  which  is  the 
one  yon  administer  to  men  in  those  circumstances,  tends  directly  to  discourage 
thrift  ? 

1  do  not  think  so  at  all. 

4415.  Can  you  tell  me  why? 

Because  these  men  would  not  save  one  penny  more  if  we  did  not  exist,  and 
if  we  did  not  give  any  relief  whatever. 

4416.  Might  I  ask  what  reason  you  have  for  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  would  not  save  ? 

Because  they  never  have,  before  we  were  in  existence. 

4417.  But  of  course  yours  is  only  one  of  mat)y  agencies  that  exist  of  the 
same  kind,  and  you  probably  do  not  relieve  any  very  large  number  of  people; 
and  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ground  you  think  that  the  apparently 
obvious  consequences  of  such  a  system  as  you  pursue  would  not  follow  ? 

I  can  only  give  my  opinion. 

4^1  8.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  a  man  finds  in  the  winter  he  can  obtain  relief 
easily,  having  been  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  not  saved  anything  in  the 
sum:ner,  that  will  not  be  a  further  inducement  to  him  not  to  save  r 

The  relief  he  will  receive  from  us  will  be  so  small  that  his  sufferings,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  folly,  will  be  sufficient  to  teach  him  wisdom.  If  we  were  to 
put  the  man  in  a  comfortable  position,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  done  that 
was  wrong,  we  shoidd  be  encouraging  the  wrong-doer  ;  but  if  the  man  suffers, 
notwithstanding  the  little  relief  that  is  given,  and  his  family  are  not  punished 
for  what  he  has  done,  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  so  grievous  a  wrong. 

4419.  You  prefer  your  test  to  the  test  applied  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
I  think  so. 

4420.  Then  having  thus  selected  the  man,  is  the  amount  of  rehef  given  pro- 
portioned in  any  way  to  the  size  of  his  family  ? 

It  is,  but  we  always  try  to  get  the  man  out  of  the  position  of  needing 
relief. 

^A2\.  No 
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4421.  No  doubt  it  is  your  subsequent  endeavour  to  do  so,  but  I  am  speaking 
of  the  time  during  which  he  actually  receives  the  relief  from  you  ;  and  then 
ycu  proportion  the  relief,  I  understand,  to  the  size  of  the  family  ? 

Quite  so. 

4422.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  your  system  differs  from  the  Poor  Lav^ 
out-relief,  except  by  being  given  by  charitable  agencies  ;  are  the  consequences 
likely  to  be  different  ? 

The  Poor  Lav^  does  not  give  out-door  relief,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  ;  they 
refuse  it  in  almost  all  cases,  and.  it  is  vt^here  they  would  refuse  it  that  we  should 
have  to  take  it  up. 

4423.  But  surely  though  the  law  is  strictly  administered  in  some  parts  of 
Lor«don,  there  are  parts  of  London,  as  this  Return  I  hold  in  uiy  hand  shows, 
where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  out-dobr  relief  given  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  will  find  it  in  the  East  of  London  nor  in  the  South  of 
London. 

4424.  I  find  in  Holborn,  for  example,  that  there  is  22  7  per  1,000  of  the 
population  that  have  relief  given  to  them  in  the  shape  of  out-door  relief,  the 
average  of  London  being  10  9  ;  and  I  could  j^ive  other  instances? 

That  is  central. 

4425.  But  there  are  other  instances;  wherever  out-door  relief  is  given,  I 
suppoj^e  that  the  system,  except,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  charity, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  given  from  the  rates,  is  very  much  the  same  as 
yours  ? 

Quite  the  same. 

442b.  Has  it  not  been  found  that  the  tendency  of  giving  out-door  relief  is  to 
increase  pauperism  r 

I  have  not  found  it  so  ;  1  cnnnorsay.    I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

4427.  You  have  never  formed  any  opinion  on  that? 
No. 

4428.  Do  you  think  that  out-door  relief  may  be  safely  given  upon  a  large 
scale  in  London,  instead  of  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? 

It  would  not  be  safe  to  give  it  on  a  large  scale  in  London.  I  was  curious  to 
watch  those  who  received  out-door  relief  when  I  was  in  Chelsea;  and  a  large 
number  of  those  who  received  loans  of  money  u.ade  their  uay  direct  to  the 
public-house.    The  proportion  of  them  was  very  great  indeed. 

4429.  The  danger  is  that  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  what  is  virtually  impos- 
ture ? 

Yes. 

4430.  Do  you  think  that  your  arrangements  are  such  that  you  are  not  subject 
to  this  imposture  ? 

We  aie  subject  to  this  imposture  ;  but  we  so  constantly  visit,  and  have  the 
persons  under  inspection  of  large  bodies  of  volunteer  agents,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  impose  upon  us. 

4431.  So  that,  really,  what  is  the  saving  part  of  your  arrangement  is  that  you 
have  athorojgh  and  complete  system  of  inquiry  and  inspection,  such  as  could 
not  be  expected  from  the  Poor  Law  ? 

It  could  not  be  expected  from  it. 

4432.  Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  casual  wards  might  be  altoge- 
ther dispensed  With,  and  that  all  applicants  for  relief  should  be  received  into 
the  workhouse ;  do  you  think  tlmt  would  be  a  practicable  or  a  desirable 
system  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable.  I  think  the  casual  ward  fills  a  very 
desirable  vacancy  at  the  present  time,  and  everything  should  be  done  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(70.)  3  P  4  4433-  Do 
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4433,  Do  you  think  that  there  is  something  more  demoralising  in  the  work- 
house than  in  tlie  casual  ward  ? 

Well,  when  once  they  get  into  the  workhouse  they  are  not  the  same  ;  they  do 
not  seem  to  care  about  coming  out  or  working  for  themselves.  I  would  do 
everything  I  could  to  help  them  ro  help  themselves  outside. 

4434  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  much  larger  powers  of 
detention  of  casual  paupers;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  they  had  within  a  month, 
say,  come  several  times  in  and  out  of  the  casual  ward  you  should  be  able  to 
detain  them  ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  desirable  ? 

It  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  regular  tramps,  for  the  vagrants. 

4435.  It  might  possibly  be  a  regulation  enabling  the  regular  tramp  to  be  so 
dealt  with,  whilst  Ihose  not  of  that  class  might  be  dealt  with  in  a  different 
manner '/ 

Quite  so. 

4436.  That  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  a  branch  of  better  classification? 
duiie  so. 

4437.  Earl  of  Aberdeenr\  Would  you  describe  your  method  as  an  illustration 
of  rippiying  a  well-ordered  charitable  organisation  for  lelieving  those  who  do  not 
come  under  the  relief  from  the  rates;  in  fact,  an  illustration  of  the  co-operation 
between  charitable  relief  and  Poor  Law  relief? 

That  is  what  we  are  aiming  at.  There  is  one  point  whic  h  I  should  like  to 
just  mention.  We  do  not  take  cases  that  need  permanently  to  be  relieved.  I 
deal  with  cases  that  I  think  by  a  little  help,  it  may  be  gt-nerous  help,  would  be 
taken  out  of  the  class  of  those  needing  relief ;  and  it  is  always  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  lielping  themselves  that  I  aim. 

4438.  Chairman.']  You  wi?h  to  strike  at  the  root  of  pauperism  by  lifting 
these  persons  out  of  that  class  into  the  class  of  men  who  can  support  them- 
selves ? 

Quite  so ;  if  tliey  are  m  the  class,  and  likely  to  remain  in  it,  then  it  is  no  use 
my  touching  them. 

4439.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  do  not  advocate 
the  abolition  of  out-door  relief? 

No  ;  I  think  that  there  should  be  out-door  relief,  but  it  should  always  be 
very  carefully  given. 

4440.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  a  certain  amount  of  it  ? 
Yes,  a  certain  amount  of  if. 

4441.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Have  you  a  list  of  your  mission  halls? 

The  following  are  specially  for  mission  work : — 


Wardour  Hall,  Soho. 
Harrow-road  Hall,  Queen's  Park. 
Milton  Hall,  Battersea. 
Bruce-road,  Bromley-by-Bow. 
Gifford  Hall,  Caledonian-road. 


Colliers  Rents'  Hall,  Long-lane, 
Borough. 

Midland  Hall,  Queen-street,  Rat- 
cliff. 

Old  Gravel-lane,  Wapping. 
Buckingham  Hall,  Pimlico. 

We  have  eight  additional  centres  at  which  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  pro- 
vided for  poiT  children. 

4442.  ChairmanP\  Could  you  tell  us  about  what  number  of  persons  you  have 
relieved  during  the  year  ? 

The  number  is  at  least  20,000  ;  the  cases  of  relief  have  exceeded  138,000. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Right  Honourable  The  LORD  BALFOUR  of  BURLEY,  (a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee),  being  present ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

4443-4.  Chairman.']  In  order  to  save  Sir  Hugh  Owen  the  trouble  of  coming, 
you  hand  in  some  Returns  from  the  Local  Government  Board } 

Yes. 
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Yes.  This  first  Return  is  the  one  which  is  referred  to  in  the  answer  to 
Question  26  of  Sir  Hugh  Owen's  evidence,  and  it  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  pauperism  of  the  nietropoh's  from  the  year  1857  till  the  year  1888.  It 
gives  in  the  first  column  the  estimated  population;  in  the  second  coliimu  the 
gross  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  week  of  January  in 
each  year;  and  in  the  third  column  the  number  of  paupers  in  every  1,000  of 
the  inhabitants  worked  out  to  the  estimated  population;  and  I  should  like  also 
to  be  allowed,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  to  give  in  th?  Returns  of 
the  metropolitan  pauperism  to  the  last  availaijle  date,  the  second  week  of  June 
of  the  present  year;  and  it  is  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  0[)inions 
expressed  by  Lord  Compton  the  other  day ;  and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  to  know  that,  although  at  t!ie  commencement  of  the  present  year 
there  was  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1885  of  about  15,000, 
that  increase  has  now  fallen  to  7,000,  and  the  actual  increase  of  this  week,  the 
second  week  of  June  this  year,  over  the  second  week  of  June  last  year,  is  only 
2,176  ;  and  I  would  like  to  s^ay  that  over  the  30  unions  of  the  metrop  dis  there 
is  an  actual  decrease  in  no  less  than  12,  and  an  increase  only  in  the  other  18. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that,  so  far  as  a  ly  figures  iu  the  possession  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  go,  there  is  any  reason  for  apprehending  a  continual 
alarming  progressive  increase.  The  figures  lor  the  four  years  in  the  second 
week  of  June  are  these:  in  1885,  85,026;  in  1886,  87,834';  in  1887,  90,326  ; 
and  in  1888,  92,502. 

444,5.  And  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  increase  of  population? 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

Ordered,  That  this  Coramittee-^be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 


(70.) 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 

EiXrl  of  MiLLTOWN. 

Earl  of  Strafford, 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 


Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  {Earl  of  Hopetoini). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


Viscount  Gordon  iEarl  of  Aberdeen). 

The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  VALLANCE,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

4446.  Chairman.']  You  have  been  for  some  time  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of 
tlie  Whitechapel  Union,  have  you  not  ? 
Yes,  for  about  20  vears. 

4.^47.  There  was  a  considerable  change  of  policy  in  the  Whitechapel  Union 
about  the  year  1870,  I  believe  ? 
Yes. 

4448.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  the  system  previous  to  18/0,  and  what 
the  nature  of  the  change  was  ? 

Up  to  1870  the  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  of  meeting 
apparent  existing  circumstances  of  need  by  small  doles  of  out-door 
relief ;  the  in-door  establishments — at  that  time  consisting  of  a  mixed  work- 
house for  the  adult  sick  and  healthy  poor  and  a  separate  school  at 
Forest  Gate — being  reserved  for  the  destitute  poor  who  voliAtarily  sought  refuge 
in  them.  Able-bodied  men  who  applied  for  relief  on  account  of  want  of 
employment  were  set  to  work  under  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order, 
and,  in  return  for  such  work,  were  afforded  out-door  relief  in  money  and  kind. 
Under  this  system,  the  administration  was  periodical!}'  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure, so  much  so  that  the  aid  of  the  police  had,  not  unfrequently,  to  be  invoked 
to  restrain  disorder,  and  afford  necessary  protection  to  officers  and  property. 
Police  protection  was  even  at  times  required  for  the  guardians  during  their 
administration  of  relief.  The  experience  of  the  writer,  1869-70,  however,  was 
such  as  to  lead  the  guardians  to  review  their  position  and  earnestly  to  aim  at 
reforming  a  system  which  was  felt  to  be  fostering  pauperism  and  encouraging- 
idleness,  improvidence,  and  imposture,  whilst  the  "  relief"  in  no  true  sense 
helped  the  poor.  It  was  seen  that  voluntary  charity  largely  consisted  of  indis- 
criminate almsgiving,  that  it  accepted  no  definite  obligation  as  distinct  from 
the  function  of  Poor  Law  relief,  that  the  Poor  Law  was  relied  upon  to  supplement 
private  benevolence,  that  the  almsgivers  too  frequently  were  the  advocates  of 
the  poor  in  their  demands  upon  the  public  rates,  and  that  both  Poor  Law  and 
charity  were  engaged  in  the  relief  of  distress,  much  of  which  a  thoughtless  bene- 
volence and  a  lax  relief  administration  had  created.  This  condition  of  things 
the  guardians  resolved  to  amend.  Looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  possibility  of 
laying  down  a  broad  distinction  between  ''  legal  relief"  and  "  charitable  aid," 
and  of  interpreting  the  former  as  relief  in  the  workhouse,  or  other  institution,  for 
the  actually  destitute,  and  the  latter  as  personal  sympathy  and  helpful  charity, 
(70.)  '  3  Q  2  they 
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they  began  by  gmdually  restricting  out-door  relief  in  "  out-of-work "  cases, 
•  until  they  were  able  to  entirely  suspend  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order, 
and  to  ;ip|)ly  strictly  the  principle  of  the  Prohibitory  Order.  Tlius,  the  labour- 
yard  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  (1870)  closed,  and  it  has  not  since  been  re- 
opened. In  this  process  of  restriction  it  was  found  that  about  one  in  ten  of  those 
who  were  olTered  in-door,  in  place  of  out-door  relief,  entered  the  worklioase,  and 
the>e,  in  turn,  gradually  withdrew  themselves,  so  that  eventually  the  in-door 
pauperism  i  tsumed  its  normal  condition. 

444Q.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  have  been  acting  very  much  as  if  the  Pro- 
hibitory Order  apph"ed  to  the  Whitechapel  Union  ? 
Precisely  so. 

4450.  Taking  the  various  classes  of  the  poor,  will  you  describe  how  they  are 
now  dealt  with  in  your  union,  taking  first  the  cases  where  tiie  head  of  the  family 
is  sick,  he  being  an  able-bodied  man  ? 

At  present  by  reason  of  the  perfect  understanding  which  existn  between  the 
guardiauvs  and  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  indeed  workers  for  the 
poor  generally,  the  guardians  are  enabled  to  say  to  the  sick  man  if  he  is 
not  in  a  benefit  club  that  he  will  be  received  into  the  infirmary.  The  infirmary 
now  is  a  separate  building  under  medical  administration  equal  it  niav  be  said 
to  a  general  hospit-rtl  By  admitting  the  man  to  the  infirmary  we  take  security 
for  his  early  recovery,  as  well  as  for  his  early  entrance  into  the  labour 
market  again.  With  regard  lo  his  family  as  a  rule  where  they  have  been 
struggling,  and  are  really  deserving,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  finding 
chaiity  available  at  once;  but  otherwise  we  admit  part  of  the  family  with  him. 
We  have  never  found  a  difficulty.  The  relieving  officers  have  always  been 
instructed  to  t)e  on  the  aleri  lest  charity  should  fail  in  its  duty  of  looking  after 
the  family  of  a  man  in  the  infirmary;  hut  we  have  not  found  a  case  in  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  interpose  with  relief  in  kind. 

4^S*.  You  are  acting  in  these  cases,  are  you  not,  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Whitechapel  Order  ? 

No^  the  Whitechapel  Order  was  issued  to  Whitechapel  to  meet  exceptional 
distress  if  it  should  arise.  It  was  only  to  operate  for  twelve  months.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  regarded  by  the  guardians,  and  probably  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  as  an  experimental  order,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
never  put  into  operation. 

44,52.  Will  you  S;tate  what  it  was  ? 

Article  1  is:  "tlje  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  said  Whitechapel  Union 
max ,  aftei- not  less  than  seven  days' notice  of  the  proposal  has  been  sent  by 
their  clerk  to  each  guardian,  pass  a  resolution  to  the  efi"ect  that  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  order  shall  be  exercised  by  them,  and  a  copy  of  such  resolu- 
tion shall  be  forwarded  to  us  by  the  clerk  within  one  week  of  the  same  having 
been  passed."  And  Article  2  is  :  "from  and  after  the  passing  of  such  resolu- 
tion, and  during  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months  from  the  date 
hereof,  it  shall  be  lawful,  in  the  case  of  any  able-bodied  male  person  relieved 
in  the  workhouse  who  shall  not  in  any  one  week  ending  on  Saturday  be  absent 
from  the  workhouse  more  than  once,  nor  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty-ibur 
hours,  nor  without  the  consent  of  the  guardians,  for  the  guardians  to  relieve 
out  (if  the  workhouse  the  wife  and  family  of  such  able-bodied  person,  and  also 
such  person  whilst  he  is  so  absent  from  the  workhouse  as  aforesaid,  without 
setting  such  person  to  work  during  the  time,  or  any  part  thereof,  that  he  is  so 
absent,  anything  in  the  above  cited  general  order  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

4453.  You  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  act  upon  that  order,  because  all 
persi  ns,  the  h(  ads  of  whose  families  have  been  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  you 
find  can  oe  relieved  by  charitable  means  ? 

They  cai  be  and  they  are. 

4454.  If  no  charitable  means  were  forthcoming,  you  would  of  course,  I  con- 
clude, take  the  family  into  the  workhouse  ? 

In 
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In  the  early  days  of  restriction,  when  charity  was  not  available  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  now,  and  when  there  was  not  the  organization  of  charity  that 
exists  now,  the  practice  of  the  guardians  in  the  case  of  a  man  applying  for 
relief  on  account  of  sickness,  was  to  ask  him  questions  in  regard  to  his  antece- 
dents, Sj)eei;!lly  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  helonord  to  a  benefit  club.  A  man 
would  probably  answer,  as  many  do,  that  he  had  never  been  in  a 
benefit  club,  he  had  never  thought  of  it ;  he  was  earning  good  wages  when  he 
contracted  marriage,  and  he  thought  he  could  get  along  as  well  as  others ;  that 
he  could  do  as  others  do.  That  is  the  general  answer.  The  guardians  would 
at  onee  say,  "^Now,  supposing  we  tide  you  over  f)resent  difficulties  will  you 
promise  that  you  will  join  a  sick  club  so  as  in  case  of  future  sickness  not  to  have 
to  rely  upon  the  parish  ?  "  Where  the  guardians  were  satisfied  that  there  was 
an  honest  intention  as  well  as  ability  to  do  so,  they  would  relieve  him  temporarily 
during  that  illness,  and  the  relieving  officer  would  be  instrucied  to  make  a  note  of 
the  case,  so  that  if  the  man  should  come  up  again,  he  would  only  receive  indoor 
relief.  In  that  way  in  the  early  days  the  relief  was  as  far  as  possible  made 
educational. 

4455.  Are  many  of  the  men  now  in  the  Whitechapel  Union  in  benefit 
clubs  > 

I  am  unable  to  say  what  the  relative  proportions  are,  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  a  <iood  many  have,  by  reason  of  the  policy  of  administration,  been 
led  to  join  benefit  clubs. 

4456.  But  do  you  think  that  they  rely  now  upon  obtaining  this  charitable 
relief  much  in  the  same  way  as  people  formerly  relied  upon  getting  out-door 
relief? 

No,  for  the  reason  that,  ah  hough  the  infirmary  is  an  institution  almost  equal 
to  a  general  hospital,  the  very  fact  of  its  separating  the  man  from  his  family  is 
in  itself  a  certain  test.  Whatever  the  conditions  of  maintenance  may  be  in  the 
infirmary,  the  relief  is  not  so  eligible  as  l  elief  with  his  own  family  would  be. 
Consequently  there  is  an  inducement  to  join  clubs. 

4457.  You  mi  an  that  it  is  not  so  desirable  from  their  point  of  view  as  out- 
door relief  would  be ;  bnt  I  suppose  that  it  is  more  desirable  from  their  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  yours,  than  in-door  relief  for  the  whole  family,  when  the 
home  would  be  broken  up  ? 

Clearly. 

4458.  Allowing-  for  the  difference  which  you  have  very  rightly  pointed  out,  f 
would  again  ask  you  whether  you  think  the  poor  in  Whitechapel  now  rely 
very  much  in  such  cases  upon  obtaining  what  is  equivalent  to  out-door  relief  for 
their  families  from  charitable  organisation  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  ihe  anangements  of  the  modern  infirmary  are 
less  deterrent  than  under  the  old  system  in  an  ordinary  workhouse  ;  and 
possibly  the  almost  certainty  of  a  respectable  family  obtaining  charitable  aid 
outside,  may  offer  some  inducement  to  rely  upon  it,  but  to  nothing  like  the 
extent  that  out-door  relief  did. 

4459.  But  must  it  not  have  to  a  considerable  extent  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging thrift,  inasmuch  as  the  man  can  fairly  look  forward  to  his  family 
being  provided  for  in  such  cases,  and  therefore  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
making  provision  himself? 

1  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  legarded  as  a  certainty  of  provision.  The 
Charity  Organization  Society,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man  admitted  to  the 
infirmary  or  the  workhouse,  vvuuld  make  their  usual  inquiry,  and  it  is  those 
who  have  homes  worth  preserving-,  those  who  have  given  some  evidence  of 
ha>ing  exeicised  thrift,  that  are  assisted.  In  otiier  cases  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  would  probably  reiuse  help,  so  that  there  could  be  no  certainty; 
and  where  it  was  refused,  then  a  portion  of  the  family  would  be  offered  admis- 
sion with  the  head  of  the  family,  the  mother  and  the  youngest  child  probably 
being  left  out,  so  that  she  might  achieve  independence  if  she  could,  and  tide  over 
the  period  of  her  husband's  illness.    So  that  it  is  not  a  uniform  grant  by  the 
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Charity  Organization  Society,  or  what  I  may  term  a  system  of  Poor  Law 
administration  outside  the  Poor  Law  with  the  same  certainty. 

4460.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  practically  you  were  able  to  secure 
that  in  all  those  case-;  where  the  man  is  relieve  d  in  the  workhouse,  the  family 
will  find  relief  outside  from  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  That,  however, 
must  of  C(>ur>e  he  qualified  with  the  very  proper  limitations  placed  upon  that 
relief  by  tlie  tTiarity  Organization  Society  ;  that  it  is  only  given  in  deserving- 
cases  ? 

Jt  is  only  given  in  deserving  cases,  and  where  there  is  clearly  a  home  worth 
preserving. 

4461.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  arrangement  in  undeserving  cases  which, 
I  suppose,  in  Whitechapel  are  unfortunately  not  very  uncommon  ? 

Where  a  case  is  referred  back  to  the  relieving  officer  as  being  ineligible  for 
cliaritable  aid,  relief  in  the  infirmary,  v\orkhouse,  or  school  is  offered  to  the 
whole  family  ;  but  the  wife  is  never  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  with  her 
husband,  and  so  she  is  able,  if  wiUing,  to' keep  the  home  together  and  maintain 
one,  and  sometimes  two,  children  by  her  o^n  hands  until  her  husband's  dis- 
charge. 

4462.  Will  you  explain  what  to  me  is  quite  unintelligible  ;  at  appears  that  if 
the  family  is  nor  deserving  the  Charity  Organization  Society  very  properly  will 
not  help  them.  Then  if  we  assume,  as  I  suppose  we  must,  that  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  persons  in  Whitechapel  seeking  relief  who  are  not  very  desei  ving, 
how  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  it  appears  that  the  undeserving  people  are 
able  to  do  without  charily  altogether? 

Probably  in  Whitechapel  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  wives  are  wage- 
earners  as  well  as  the  husbands,  and.  that  they  contribute  even  during  the  time 
that  the  husband  is  at  work,  to  the  earnings  of  the  family.  If  it  is  a  case  in 
which  charity  does  not  intervene,  in  the  majority  of  other  cases  the  woman  is 
engaged  in  some  work  by  which  she  obtains  wa-es,  and  then  she  either  main- 
tains her  family,  or  allows  one,  two,  or  three  children  to  come  into  the  workhouse. 

4463.  But  there  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  where  the  wife  without  any 
fault  of  her  own  is  unable  from  infirmity  to  earn  anythin;^  ;  in  those  cases  do 
they  come  into  the  house  ? 

In  such  a  case  the  Charity  Organization  Society  would  not  hesitate  to  help. 

4464.  Although  the  family  was  an  undeserving  one  ? 
1  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 

4465.  What  do  you  understand  by  deserving  poor  to  whom  the  Chaiity 
Organization  Society  offer  relief  as  distinguished  from  undeserving  poor  ? 

By  "  deserving  |)Oor  "  1  should  mean  those  who  give;  some  evidence  of  thrift 
and  forethought,  who  have  led  industrious,  respectal)le  lives,  who  it  is  seen  can, 
by  temporary  aid  coupled  with  sympathy  and  advice,  be  brought  within  the 
reach  o!  possibilities.  For  instance,  a  person  may  be  set  up  in  business,  or 
introduced  to  emp]o3^ment;  or  have  his  tords  or  goods  redeemed  from  pawn,  or 
have  his  rent  paid,  or  the  means  given  him  of  migrating  to  where  labour  is  ; 
each  and  all  of  which  the  Poor  Law  cannot  do,  or  is  expressly  prohibited  from 
doing. 

4466.  Would  you  include  amongst  the  deserving  poor,  for  example,  a  family 
the  head  of  which  had  had  very  large  wages  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter,  having  laid  by  notldng,  came  upon  charity  for  support  ? 

No,  1  should  not. 

4467.  Have  you  not  a  good  many  people  in  Whitechapel  of  that  kind  ? 
Yes,  probably. 

4468.  What  become  of  their  families  v,  hen  the  men  are  sick  and  apply  for 
rehef  ? 

If  a  man  applies  for  rehef  on  account  of  sickness  during  the  winter  months 
and  is  not  relieved  by  charity,  admission  to  the  workhouse  of  the  whole  or  a 
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portion  of  the  family  is  offered ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  cases  are  very 
few. 

446y.  You  have  explained  to  me  what  happens  in  cases  where  the  women 
earn  wages,  but  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  v/omen  who  do  not  earn  wages, 
I  have  been  unable  to  extr;ict  from  you.  They  apparently  can  live  without 
charity  and  without  relief  from  the  rates. 

The  relief  which  is  obtained  through  the  Charity  Organization  Society  is  not 
the  only  form  of  voluntary  relief  that  is  obtained  ;  but  where  there  is  destitu- 
tion, and  volunfar\  charity  is  not  available,  relief  in  the  workhouse  or  other 
institution  is  promptly  afforded. 

4470.  You  just  now  mentioned  that  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  relieve 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  man,  you  offered  relief  to  a  portion  only  of  the  family  ; 
have  you  any  authority  under  the  law  to  do  that ;  have  not  the  wife  and  family 
a  ri<>ht  to  claim  relief  if  the  hea  I  of  tiie  family  is  relieved  ? 

'J'here  is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Prohibitory  Order,  where  a  man  is 
admitted  into  the  workhouse,  his  wife  and  children  should  be  admitted  with 
him. 

4471.  They  must  be  admitted  if  they  demand  it.'' 

Yes,  clearly.  The  only  cases  in  which  part  of  a  family,  and  not  the  whole, 
is  admitted,  are  those  in  which  the  arrrangenient  is  elected  and  desired  by  the 
applicant. 

4472.  Have  they  any  legal  power  to  limit  it  to  a  part  of  the  family  ? 

1  do  not  regard  that  Prohibitory  Order  as  applying  in  case  of  sickness. 

4473.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley?\  Would  it  not  be  this :  that  you  would 
ofier  relief  to  the  whole  family  if  they  cho^e  to  take  it,  but  that  if  they  did 
choose  to  take  it  you  would  say,  "  Well,  we  will  ease  vou  by  talcing  a  part  of  the 
family"? 

Yes,  precisely. 

4474.  It  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  you  and  the  pauper  ? 

It  may  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  contract  in  this  sense  that  the  pauper  has  the 
alternative  offered  of  admission  for  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  family. 

4475.  Chairman7\  I  quite  understand  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the 
whole  of  them  to  take  that  relief ;  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  guardians  to  offer  relief  to  the  whole  of  them? 

Yes,  clearly. 

4476.  Leaving  the  case  of  able-bodied  sick  men,  how  do  you  deal  with  the 
infirm  and  aged  ;  those  who  are  unable  10  woik  either  from  permanent  infirmity 
or  from  old  age. 

in  the  early  days  of  restriction  the  guardians  did  not  refuse  out-door  relief 
altogether  to  the  aged,  but  sougiit  rather  to  introduce  the  element  of  un- 
certainly into  the  grant  of  a  "  parish  allowance."  As  far  as  possible  they 
avoided  allowing  the  relief  to  become  a  permanent  pension.  The  grant  of 
relief  for  a  temporary  period  was  followed  by  inquiries  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
the  applicant,  as  to  the  existence  of  relatives  legally  liable  to  maintain  him,  or 
of  those  morally  bound  to  care  for  him,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  charitable  help 
given  or  available;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  poor  and  their  relatives  and 
charitable  Iriends  were  led  to  see  that  t!ie  guardians  were  setting  themselves 
against  pei'inanent  weekly  pensions  to  the  agcl  poor  out  of  the  rates.  But  when 
we  reaclu  d  a  system  of  co-opei  ation  with  outside  agencies,  then  we  found 
established  in  our  midst  the  Tower  Hamlets  Pension  Society  to  take  charge  of 
these  very  cases,  and  ihe  representatives  of  that  charity  in  the  board-room 
were  enabled  to  say  to  tiie  guardians  :  "  Pray  do  not  let  this  man  or  this  woman 
taste  parochial  relief  at  all.  The  case  being  one  of  exceptional  distress,  or 
desert,  we  will  deal  with  it."  In  that  way  \s%  were  enabled  to  close  the  doors 
even  against  aged  cases. 

(70.)  3  Q  4  4477.  Has 
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4477.  Has  there  ever  been  any  objection  raised  in  your  union  to  that  system 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  throwing  upon  charitable  persons  a  burden  which  ought 
i)ropei  ly  to  be  borne  by  the  poor  rate  ? 

We  have  to  acknowleilge  that  from  the  very  c<;(nmencement  we  have  ri  ceived 
the  closest  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  the  workers  among  the  poor,  and 
especially  the  clergy.  The  clergy  being  largely  reiiresented  upon  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  being  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  saw  at  once  what 
the  result  of  the  system  of  relief  as  administered  up  to  18/0  was;  they  saw 
how  desirable  it  was  to  restrict  legal  relief.  It  was  with  their  co-operation  and 
with  a  perfect  understandini;  with  them,  that  we  were  enaMed  to  apply  this 
process  of  restriction  ;  and  we  have  had  no  representation  and  no  cuniplaint 
whatever  from  the  clergy  or  from  other  workers. 

4478.  Are  the  funds  by  which  this  ch  irity  is  supported  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  people  in  the  Whitechapei  Union,  oi'  do  they  come  from 
without? 

Pro  1  ably  from  both  sources ;  I  do  not  tliink  I  could  say  that  they  come  from 
Whitechapei  alone. 

4479.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  comi  s  from  Whitechapei,  or  that 
Whitechapei,  being  a  poor  union,  a  large  proportion  is  supplied  by  charitable 
subscriptions  from  those  who  are  not  in  the  union  ? 

A  large  proportion,  I  should  say,  comes  from  Whitechapei  alone, 

44^0.  VV'ill  you  state  how  you  deal  with  widows  who  liave  children  dependent 
upon  them  .' 

A  widow  with  dependent  ch  ldren  is  first  referred  to  the  ('harity  Organization 
Society,  the  relieving-  officer  being  authorised  to  meet  any  circumstances  of 
urgent  necessity  by  relief  in  kind.  In  some  cases,  the  society  may  succeed  in 
introducing  the  widow  to  service,  or  employment,  or  may  by  the  purchase  of 
mangle  or  sewing  machine,  afford  her  the  means  of  achieving  independence,  or 
— succeeding  in  part  only — the  society  may  refer  the  case  back  to  the  guardians 
with  a  request  that  one  or  more  children  may  be  admitted  into  the  district 
school.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  36  poor  widows  are  employed  in  the 
infirmary  as  washers  and  scrubbers  at  weekly  rtages.  Thus  we  have  been 
enabled  to  close  the  door  of  relief  against  these  cases  also. 

4481.  By  that  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  any 
relief  to  widows  ? 

I  mean  that  the  relief  which  the  guardians  would  not  hesitate  to  afford 
temporarily  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  intervention  of  organised  charity, 

4482.  You  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  widows  of  respectable  character? 
Yes. 

.  4483.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  support  of  widows  of  respectable  character  in 
your  union  is  thrown  on  charity  ? 

Not  the  "support  "  so  much  as  seeing  to  it  that  the  poor  woman  is  brought 
within  reach  of  the  friendship,  the  sympathy,  the  personal  help,  which  will 
enable  her  to  achieve  independence. 

4484.  Do  you  adopt  the  system  which  obtains  in  one  or  two  other  unions, 
of  taking  some  of  the  children  and  sending  them  to  the  district  school  ? 

We  do. 

4485.  Do  you  find  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  widows  to  that  ? 

No ;  indeed,  the  more  respectable  the  widow  the  more  grateful  she  is, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  offer  of  that  form  of  relief.  1  may  give  as  an  illustration  of 
the  case  of  a  poor  woman,  a  very  respectable  widow,  with  four  children 
applying  for  relief,  and  seeking  the  admission  of  two  of  her  four  children. 
When  she  was  asked  how  she  thought  she  would  get  along  with  her  two  remain- 
ing children,  seeing  that  one  was  two  years  old  and  the  otlier  an  infant,  the  poor 
woman  with  a  smile  of  hope  upon^^her  face,  having  come  in  contact  with  helpful 
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charity  before  she  entered  tlie  board  room,  said,  "  Well,  I  thought  if  the 
genilemen  would  be  good  enough  to  take  the  two  children  into  the  school,  I 
could  get  on  nicely  ;  my  sister  will  take  one  of  the  children,  and  the  ladies 
have  been  very  kind,  they  have  got  a  situation  for  mo,  and  I  am  to  have  18/. 
a  year,  and  the  baby  is  to  be  near  me."  The  consequence  was  that  she  not 
only  came  and  applied  for  that  relief,  as  the  only  form  of  relief,  but  accepted 
it  gratefully.  Knowing  as  we  do  what  that  self-respecting  widow  would  have 
become  if  a  dole  oF  out-door  relief  liad  been  granted,  if  she  had  mingled  with 
the  poor  at  the  relief  office  for  three  months,  if  the  relieving  officer  had  been 
seen  visiting  her  room  every  week  or  two,  and  she  and  the  children  had  been 
the  carriers  of  the  relief  to  and  fro,  there  can  be  l)ut  one  conclusion,  1  think, 
in  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  forms  of  relief. 

4486.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  correct,  I  think,  to  say  as  you  did  in  answer  to 
a  question  of  mine  that  these  widows  are  entirely  dependent  on  charity,  and 
receive  nothing  from  the  rates,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  children  who  are 
taken  to  district  schools  of  course  are  relieved  at  the  expense  of  tlie  rntes  r 

I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that,  since  there  are  now  46  children  of  able- 
bodied  widows  maintained  in  the  district  school,  chargeable  to  Whitechapel. 

4487.  Then  I  think  T  gather  that  your  whole  system  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  these  co-operating  charitable  societies  ? 

The  system  is  based  upon  a  clear  distinction  being  drawn  between  the 
function  of  legal  relief  and  the  function  of  voluntary  charity. 

4488.  It  is  dependent  upon  charity  in  this  sense,  is  it  not:  that  without 
these  charitable  societies  the  system  which  prevails  in  Whitechapel  could  not 
be  worked  ? 

That  is  so  ;  at  all  events  to  the  extent  of  the  practical  abolition  of  out-door 
relief. 

4480.  Supposing  that  yon  had  not  such  charitable  societies  should  you  be  in 
favour  of  a  strict  administration,  so  that  out-door  relief  should  be  granted  only 
in  very  exceptional  cases  ? 

Oidy  in  exceptional  cases  and  for  a  limited  period.  It  is  rather  the  hereditary 
pauperism  and  the  permanent  form  of  relief  that  we  have  set  our  faces 
auainst. 

4490.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Prohibitory  Order  might  be  extended  to 
London  generally  ? 

I  am,  the  Regulation  Order  being  reserved  for  periods  of  exceptional 
pressure. 

4491.  Have  you  had  any  exceptional  distress  in  any  winter  in  Whitechapel 
since  you  have  adopted  this  plan  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  can  say  that  there  has  been  exceptional  distress,  except  in 
the  sense  that  the  recurrent  winter  distress  has  been  accentuated  by  special 
relief  funds,  and  the  attraction  they  offered  to  the  poor  to  migrate  from  tlie 
country  to  London. 

4492.  Have  you  found  that  effect  in  Whitechapel  itself.? 

Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  poor  have  been  attracted  to 
London  by  special  relief  funds. 

4493-  Have  you  any  relief  committees,  or  do  the  whole  board  deal  with  the 
cases  that  come  before  it  ? 

We  have  never  had  rehef  committees  ;  and  to  this  fact,  coupled  with  the 
unanimity  which  prevails  at  the  board,  I  attribute  the  success  of  the  system.  ' 

4494.  Have  you  adopted  any  written  or  printed  rules  ? 
We  have  not. 

4495.  Have  you  not  found  on  fresh  elections  to  the  board  any  difficulty  with 
new  guardians,  in  maintaining  the  consistency  of  your  system  ? 

As  a  fact  we  have  not  experienced  difficulty,  or  possibly  we  might  have 
souglit  for  the  arrangement  of  bye-laws,  or  rules  for  relief. 

(70.;  3  R  4496.  We 
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4496.  We  may  fairly  conclude  from  that  that  the  system  is  approved  in  the 
union  by  the  ratepayers  g,enerally  ? 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  is. 

4497.  Do  you  think  that  there  has  been  any  discontent  upon  the  part  of  the 
poorer  portion  of  the  population  at  tliC  strictness  of  your  administration  ? 

To  the  strict  administration  I  attribute  the  content  of  the  district.  Under 
the  old  system,  where  it  was  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  guardians  whether 
they  relieved  or  withheld  relief,  it  created  discontent  if  A.  was  relieved  and  B. 
was  refused.  But  fixed  rules  having  been  laid  down  the  poor  understand  them, 
and  are  guided  by  them. 

4498.  Will  you  now  tell  us  shortly  what  has  been  the  effect  by  these 
measures  upon  the  pauperism  in  \  our  union? 

Taking  as  a  starting-point  the  sixth  week  of  the  quarter  ending  at  Lady- Day 
1870,  that  being  the  week  in  which  the  highest  pauperism  in  this  union  was 
reached,  the  following  table  will  be  found  to  shou  the  number  of  paupers 
relieved,  the  ratio  per  cent,  of  in-door  and  out-door  paupers,  and  the  amount 
expended  in  out-door  relief  in  that  and  the  corresponding  week  of  1871  to 
1888,  viz. :— 


— 

In-door 
Paupers 
relieved. 

Out-door 
Paupers 
relieved. 

Total 

Number  of 
Paupers 

relieved,  ex- 
clusive of 

Lunaticc  in 
Asylums. 

Ratio  per  Cent. 

Cost  of  Out-door 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1870 

1,419 

6,339 

6,758  (0) 

21 

79 

£.  s.  d. 

168  17  4 

1871 

1,219 

2,568 

3,787 

32 

68 

120  14  3 

1872 

1,000 

1,5C8 

2,668 

39 

61 

75  18  7 

1873 

1,163 

845 

2,008 

58 

42 

60    4  5 

1874 

1,164 

609 

1,763 

65 

35 

36  11  1 

1875 

1,170 

346 

1,516 

77 

23 

22    9  - 

1876 

1,268 

186 

1,454 

88 

12 

16  19  7 

1877 

1,203 

122 

1,325 

91 

9 

12    2  9 

1878 

1,221 

141  (c) 

1,362 

90 

10 

11-6 

1879 

1,431  (i) 

143  (e) 

1,674 

91 

9 

9  15  S 

1880 

1,464  (*) 

128  (e) 

1,592 

92 

8 

9    7  7 

1881 

1,682  (6) 

121  (c) 

1,703 

93 

7 

8  17  4 

1882 

1,478  (6) 

105  (e) 

1,583 

93 

7 

7    6  11 

1883 

1,482  (6) 

91  (c) 

1,573 

94 

6 

4    8  10 

1884 

1,418  (i) 

77(e) 

1,495 

95 

5 

4    2  9 

1885 

1,370  (6) 

74(c) 

1,444 

95 

5 

4    8  1 

1886 

1,305  (A) 

70(c) 

1,375 

95 

5 

3    3  5 

1887 

1,247  (6) 

61  (c) 

1,308 

95 

5 

2    7  11 

1888 

1,356  (*) 

63  (c) 

1,419 

95 

5 

2  10  11 

(a)  The  figures  for  1870  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional  to  the  extent  of 
about  2,000  paupers,  there  being  at  that  period  a  severe  temporary  pressure 
upon  the  administration ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  to  note  that  the 
experience  of  the  winter  of  1869-70  induced  the  guardians  to  voluntarily 
suspend  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation  Order  early  in  the  following  year, 
and  to  apply  strictly  the  principle  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Prohibitoiy  Order. 

(b)  Including  165  imbeciles  at  asylums  in  1879,  162  in  1880,  159  in 
1881,  152  in  1882,  140  in  1883,  135  in  1884,  130  in  1885,  126  iu  1886, 
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127  in  1887,  and  127  in   1888,  not  classified  as  "Indoor  Paupers"  in 
previous  years. 

(c)  These  figures  include  30  boarded-out  children  in  1878,  36  in  1879, 
42  in  1880,  52  in  1881,  55  in  1882,  60  in  1883,  49  in  1884,  49  in  1885, 
54  in  1886,  48  in  1887,  and  41  in  1888. 

4490.  You  have  built,  I  think,  a  separate  workhouse  for  your  able-bodied 
and  healthy  infirm  poor  ? 
Yes. 

4500.  Is  that  in  the  nature  of  a  labour-test  house? 

It  is  a  workhouse  for  the  healthy  adult  poor,  whether  infirm  or  able-bodied. 
It  is  a  workhouse  as  distinguished  from  an  infirmary,  and  as  distinguished  from 
a  school. 

4501.  What  labour  are  those  who  are  able  to  work  put  to  in  the  house? 

The  hardest  work  would  be  corn  and  cofi^ee  grinding.  We  have  also  wood- 
chopping,  sawing  and  bundling  for  firewood,  Hour-dressing,  mat-making,  tin- 
working,  smith-work,  carpentering,  coffin-making,  furniture-making,  brick- 
laying, whitewashing,  painting,  glazing,  chimney-sweeping,  shoemaking, 
tailoring,  water-pumping,  gardening,  and  so  forth. 

4502.  Has  any  objeciion  been  raised  to  the  sale  of  articles  which  are  not  for 
the  workhouse  itself,  as  interfering  with  outside  labour  ? 

The  only  articles  that  we  have  sold  at  all  have  been  firewood  (and  that 
to  a  very  small  extent)  and  a  few  mats. 

4503.  In  point  of  fact  your  labour  is  really  almost  entirely  for  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  house  itself  ? 

Almost  entirely. 

4504.  Has  the  financial  result  been  good  ? 

Yes  ;  one  cannot  tabulate  the  financial  results.  By  reason  of  the  produce  of 
that  labour  going  into  stock,  and  being  a  saving  of  trade  labour  from  the  out- 
side, it  would  require  a  very  careful  calculation  to  ascertain  what  the  precise 
value  may  be.    We  have  never  attempted  any  account  of  the  labour  at  all. 

4505.  Have  you  never  attempted  to  comjiare  the  cost  of  your  workhouse  with 
the  employment  of  pauper  labour  exclusively  with  what  the  cost  would  be  if 
you  employed  outside  labour  for  many  of  these  things  ? 

I  am  afraid  we  could  not  make  a  calculation  which  would  be  of  any  great 
value.  For  instance,  if  we  whitewash  and  paint  a  room,  to  form  an  estimate 
of  what  it  would  have  cost  had  we  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  tradesman  to  do 
would  scarcely  be  a  fair  calculation,  inasmuch  as  possibly  we  may  now  paint 
and  whitewash  a  room  where  we  should  wait  for  awhile  if  we  employed  trades- 
men. It  is  the  same  with  other  forms  of  work,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say  what  the  exact  cost  would  be. 

4506.  I  understand  that  you  have  adopted  some  special  system  as  regards 
the  supervision  of  the  paupers  during  the  time  that  they  are  not  employed  ;  will 
you  state  what  that  systeui  is? 

In  the  evening  hours  we  introduce  mental  instructors.  The  weakest  point  in 
workhouse  administration  is  the  more  or  less  withdrawal  of  official  supervision 
and  restraint  during  the  evening  hours,  i.e.,  the  hours  intervening  between 
supper  and  going  to  bed  ;  there  being  thus  no  check  upon  idle  and  vicious 
conduct  and  conversation.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  the  guardians,  in  the 
early  pan  of  1882,  obtained  the  authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
enforce  the  attendance  of  the  able-bodied  male  paupers  in  the  dining  hall  of 
the  workhouse  during  the  interval  between  supper  and  the  time  for  going  to  bed. 
The  guardians  thereupcm  appointed  both  a  male  and  female  "  mental  instructor" 
to  attend  at  the  workhouse  each  week-day  evening,  from  half-past  six  till  eight 
o'clock.  The  instructor,  first  of  all,  brings  with  him  the  daily  newspapers,  and 
takes  advertisements,  which  he  thinks  may  aid  men  in  obtaining  employment. 
He  reads  paragraphs   and  reports  touching  labour,  emigration,  providence, 
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temperance  and  Isindred  subjects,  and  endeavours  to  interest  the  men;  and  the 
female  instructor  does  the  same  with  the  women.  Tlie  result  is,  that  it  operates 
as  a  salutary  restraint  upon  conversation  and  conduct  during  those  hours.  At 
the  same  time,  where  a  man  has  any  good  in  him  at  all,  it  is  very  helpful  to 
him,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  leading  many  to  make 
another  effort  to  achieve  independence  for  themselves. 

4507.  Have  you  made  provision  for  married  couples? 

We  have  prt'vision  for  four  married  couples,  but  we  have  very  seldom  more 
than  one  room  occupied,  and  not  always  that. 

4508.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burle7/.~\  Is  that  because  deserving  people  are  sup- 
ported out  of  private  charity,  or  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  married  people 
to  live  together  under  the  circumstances? 

It  is  because  :  \  both,  with  the  additional  circumstance  that  where  an  aged 
married  couple  apply  for  relief,  too  frequently  tiie  man  or  woman  is  ill,  requirmg 
infirmary  treatment  and  nursing,  and  consequently  they  are  necessarily  separated, 
but  all  miirried  couples  over  60  who  enter  the  workhouse  have  a  separate  room 
assigned  to  them. 

4509.  Chairman.']  How  do  you  deal  with  the  pauper  children  in  your  union  ? 
Subject  to  a  probationary  stay  in  the  workhouse,  the  Protestant  children  of 

the  union  are,  for  the  most  ])art,  provided  for  in  the  Forest  Gate  District  iSchool 
(the  Poplar  and  Whitechapel  Unions  being  districted  for  the  purpose),  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Hebrew  children  in  certified  schools  under  the  Act 
25  &i  26  Vict.,  c.  43.  In  the  cases  of  little  orphan  children  under  10  years 
they  are  usually  "  boarded-out "  in  country  homes  under  the  Order  of  25th 
November  1870.  Boys  who  desire  training-  for  sta  service  are,  if  physically 
fitted,  sent  to  the  "  Exmouth  "  training  ship,  which  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board. 

4510.  What  is  the  object  of  that  probationary  period  where  the  children  are 
orphans  or  deserted  children  r 

As  a  precaution  against  the  introduction  of  infectious  diseases. 

4511.  Those  who  are  orphans  or  deserted  are  transferred  to  a  district 
school  ? 

They  are  either  transferred  to  a  district  school  or  a  certified  school,  or  they 
are  boarded  out. 

4512.  Do  you  h  ;ird  out  many  children  ? 

We  board  out  all  children  who  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Order, 
unless  there  are  special  circumstances,  such  as  the  existence  of  a  brother 
or  sister  above  age,  or  under  age,  where  it  appears  undesirable  to  separate 
them. 

4513.  Are  they  boarded  out  at  a  distance  from  London  under  committees? 
Under  committees  principally  in  Bedfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire, 

Essex,  and  Surrey. 

4514.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  ? 

I  am  generally  satisfied  with  them,  but  it  is  a  system  which  needs  very  careful 
supervision.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of  pauper 
children.  I  think  it  needs  very  careful  administration.  At  present  the  children 
who  have  been  boarded  out  are  those  who  would  in  the  district  school  form  the 
more  permanent  and  hopeful  class.  Then  we  have  also  had  an  admirable 
selection  of  homes.  So  long  as  the  homes  are  largely  in  excess  of  the  children, 
committees  are  able  to  select  the  best  foster  parents  for  those  children.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  have  had  every  facility  and  every  advantage.  But 
1  may  say  that  the  cases  which  have  been  most  successful  are  the  cases  of 
little  girls. 

4,515-  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  any  better  regulations  which 
could  be  provided  for  securing  that  those  children  are  well  treated 

I  think 
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I  think  that  the  systematic  inspection  of  children  and  homes  is  of  tl.e  first 
importance,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  inspection  which  has  been 
set  on  foot  by  the  Local  Government  Board  appointing  a  special  inspector  has 
had  a  very  good  effect  upon  committees  and  upon  the  children. 

4516,  Should  you  wish  to  see  that  inspection  more  frequent? 

I  think  it  is  desirable  that  inspections  should  be  moderately  frequent. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  although  the  visits  of  the  present 
lady  inspector 'are  infrequent — I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  she  has  been  able 
to  visit  all  the  children  in  the  kingdom  — yet  nevertheless,  if  there  are  any 
special  circumstances  which  necessitate  visitation,  Miss  Mason  is  always  willing 
to  make  a  special  visit  for  us. 

4517.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  those  who  are  very  commonly  known 
as  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  a  workhouse  ;  have  you  found  much  evil  resulting  from 
that  ? 

We  have  not,  1  think,  so  many  cases  as  they  have  in  most  unions.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  had  such  cases  and  they  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  At  present 
we  have  a  man  and  iiis  wife  who  will  insist  upon  running  in  and  out  of  the 
workhouse,  taking  their  children  with  them.  We  see  this  boy  and  girl  evidenrly 
going  wrong  and  the  boy  already  shows  vicious  habits.  Being  registered  as 
Roman  Catholics,  the  children  have  now  been  transferred  to  Roman  Catholic 
separate  schools,  notwithstanding  their  probable  early  discharge  again.  They 
were,  however,  no  sooner  placed  there  than  the  father  gave  notice  of  discharge ; 
this  was  a  few  days  since  ;  and  required  his  children  brought  to  him.  In  reply, 
we  said  in  effect :  "  Well,  of  course,  you  are  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the 
children,  but  as  we  have  not  an  oflScial  staff  to  send  down  every  day  just  when 
you  ha|)pen  to  want  the  children,  you  had  better  go  and  seek  work  first,  and 
then  come  back,  and  when  you  have  got  work  we  will  see  whether  we  can  dis- 
charge the  children  to  you ;  "  so  that  we  are  throwing  a  difficulty  of  that  sort  in 
the  way  of  the  man  taking  the  children  in  order  to  save  them. 

451  8.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  should  be  some  further  power  of 
detention  lodged  in  the  guardians,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  pauper  who  had  been 
several  times  in  the  course  of  a  short  period  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse,  he 
might  be  detained  even  so  long  as  a  month  ;  what  do  you  think  of  that 
suggestion  ? 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  of  dissolute  parents  should  be 
protected,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  them  from  the  custody  and  control 
of  such  parents.  And  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  that  parents  aie  willing  enough 
to  get  rid  of  the  maintenance  of  their  children,  they  are  not  willing  to  lose  their 
entire  custody  and  control ;  and  if  they  knew  that  their  children  could  be  taken 
away  from  them,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  it  would  lead  them  to  do  their  duty 
by  their  children,  rather  than  neglect  them. 

4fii9.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/J\  You  mean  that  during  the  years  when  the 
children  are  little  they  would  get  rid  of  them ;  but  what  they  like  is  to  reserve 
the  power  to  reclaim  the  childien  at  the  time  when  they  can  earn  money,  or 
can  he  made  useful  r 

That  is  so  no  doubt ;  but  vrhen  I  say  that  the  legal  custody  should  be  withdrawn 
from  a  parent,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  legal  custody  being  once  transferred 
it  should  operate  till  the  child  is  20  or  21  years  of  age.  My  reason  is  that  it 
is  in  the  early  days  of  work  that  the  child  w  ants  more  protection. 

4520.  Do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  reject  the  suggestion  that  habitual 
going  in  and  out  in  this  way,  such  as  has  been  described  to  you,  should  he  made 
to  amount  to  a  penal  offence  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ? 

I  should  be  rather  afraid  of  endowing  the  guardians  with  any  general  authority 
to  withdraw  the  children  of  "  ins-and-outs  "  from  the  custody  of  their  parents. 

4521.  Only  to  be  exercised  in  extreme  cases  ? 
Only  in  extreme  cases  by  magisterial  warrant. 
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452:5.  Chairman.]  I  asked  you  whether  you  thought  that  the  Guardians 
should  have  the  power  to  dftain  any  pauper  who  is  constantly  in  and  out  for  a 
lengthened  period,  and  you  did  not  quite  answer  the  question  ? 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  guardians  should  have  increased  powers 
of  detention.  Ihe  present  condition  of  things  has  a  most  demoralising 
efFt'Ct,  and  more  than  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  leads  to  vagrant 
habits. 

4523.  Returning  to  the  case  of  the  children  whose  legal  custody  you  think 
might  be  taken  away  fi'om  their  parents,  might  not  this  happen:  that  women 
with  illegitimate  children  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  get  rid  of  their  children 
by  relinquishing  the  legal  custody  of  them? 

If  the  custody  of  a  child  is  transferred  from  the  parent,  although  a  single 
woman,  to  the  guardians,  and  the  guardians  are  endowed  with  authority  to 
emigrate  that  child,  or  otherwise  to  deal  with  it  as  in  the  case  of  a  deserted 
child,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  balance  of  probability  would  be  that 
it  would  not  o];erate  to  increase  illegitimacy,  or  to  increase  the  charge  upon 
the  rates.  But  beyond  tliat  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  something  should 
he  done  to  save  the  children,  even  at  a  little  risk. 

4524.  Might  ihei  e  not  be  considerable  risk  that  women  of  that  class  would 
habitually  deposit  their  children  in  the  custody  of  the  public  ?  Take  the  case 
of  a  woman,  of  whom  1  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  some  of  very  abandoned 
habits,  who  had  four  or  five  illegitimate  children,  perhaps  not  by  the  same 
father  would  not  a  woman  of  that  kind,  who  comes  perhaps  into  the  workhouse 
habitually  to  lie  in,  be  very  ready  to  leave  her  children  in  the  custody  of  other 
people  ? 

And  yet  yon  see  those  four  or  five  children  being  trained  inevitably  for  the 
pauper  ranks  in  the  future ;  and  the  fact  of  her  having  to  maintain  those 
children  is  not  operating  toprevetjt  her  from  bad  causes. 

4.525.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.^  It  may  operate  to  prevent  some  others 
thougii  ? 

'I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  if  the  children  are  withdrawn  from  a 
dissolute  parent  the  risk  is  compensated  for,  inasmuch  as  the  guardians  would 
have  power  to  deal  with  the  child  as  in  the  case  of  a  deserted  child,  that  is  to  say 
that  the  mother  would  possibly  never  see  the  child  again  ;  the  child  would  be 
emigrated  or  otherwise  transplanted  for  its  own  good. 

4526.  Chairman.']  What  would  be  the  precise  conditions  which  you  would 
regard  as  being  sufficient  to  wairant  a  magistrate  in  issinng  such  an  order? 

I  presume  the  magisti  ate  would  have  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  child  is  in 
moral  danger,  that  the  parent  is  neglecting  his,  or  her,  natural  duty,  or  is  a 
person  of  vicious  habit. 

4527.  Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to  bring  before  a  magistrate  evidence  of  a 
satisfactory  kind  as  to  criminality;  but  would  it  not  be  very  vague  to  say  that 
a  magistrate  must  satisfy  himself  that  the  parent  was  a  person  of  vicious 
habits;  what  would  be  the  definition  of  vicious  habits  ? 

I  admit  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  defining  that,  and  I  have  never 
attempted  to  formulate  any  precise  words  which  would  meet  it ;  but  it 
would  not  be  so  difficult  to  show,  by  evidence  of  fact,  that  a  child  is  in  moral 
danger. 

4528.  You  see  that  although  there  might  be  advantages  in  such  an  order 
being  issued  in  particular  cases,  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  frame  a  law 
which  would  have  general  application  ? 

Yes.  I  may  say  that  the  form  in  which  the  guardians  submitted  their  opinion 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  was;  "That  legislation  should  be  invoked  in 
the  larger  direction  of  saving  children  from  pauperism,  crime,  and  immorality, 
by  a  more  adequate  provision  than  at  present  for  the  enforcement  of  parental 
responsibility,  and,  failing  this,  for  securing  the  withdrawal  of  children  from 

the 
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the  custody  and  control  of  vicious  and  negligent  parents,  and  the  endowment 
of  guardians  with  power  to  emigrate  such  children,  or  otherwise  to  deal  with 
them,  fis  in  the  case  of  children  deserted  by  their  parents  ;  and  that,  where  the 
legal  custody  and  control  of  a  child  may  be  withdrawn  from  a  parent  by 
magisterial  warrant,  ihe  deprivation  of  right  should  be  held  to  extend  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite  protection  to  a  child  in 
the  early  years  of  work,  and  to  secure  the  formation  of  good  habits." 

4j2g.  The  proposal  of  the  guardians  there  rests  upon  the  enforcement  of 
parental  responsibility;  how  would  you  define  the  enforceinent  of  parental 
responsibility  ;  responsibility  for  what  ? 

What  was  in  the  mind  of  the  guardians  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  that 
resolution  was  that  some  such  provision  as  exists  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
was  desirable,  and  that  where  a  child  by  reason  "  of  the  neglect,  ci'ime,  drunken- 
ness, or  other  vice  of  his  parents,  is  growing  up  without  education  or  salutary 
control,  and  in  circumstances  exposing  him  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life," 
certain  legal  results  should  follow,  includin<>  the  commitment  of  the  child  to 
the  care  of  a  public  authority  up  to  the  age  of  21 . 

4530.  Would  you  apply  that  only  wlsere  there  was  application  for  relief,  or 
would  you  apply  it  generallv  to  the  whole  population  ? 

I  should  rather  be  disposed  to  apply  it  generally.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
great  means  by  which  we  are  to  stem  the  tide  of  pauperism  and  criminality  is 
by  dealing  with  the  children. 

4531.  Then  you  would  be  prejtared  for  the  State  undertaking  the  entire 
charge  of  all  children  whatsoever  whose  parents  are  of  vicious  habits  ? 

Yes,  but  subject  to  contribution  to  their  maintenance. 

4532.  With  regard  to  the  casual  poor,  have  you  any  special  regulations  in 
Whitechapel  as  to  their  relief? 

We  have  no  special  regulalions.  Our  casual  wards  are  associated  wards; 
they  were  built  before  cellular  wards  were  introduced.  Consequently  our 
casual  poor  relief  is  in  the  original  form,  which  is  to  my  mind  very  objection- 
able. 

4533.  Will  you  explain  what  change  you  would  recommend  ? 

I  would  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  casual  poor  and 
ordinary  poor.  It  is  a  disiinction  which  cannot  satisfactorily  be  made ;  there 
is  no  satisfactory  means  of  defining  what  a  casual  poor  person  is.  The  separate 
form  of  relief  originated  at  a  time  when  the  conditions  of  society  were  very 
diflFerent  from  what  they  are  now  ;  and  we  find  now  that  a  casual  poor  person 
is  simply  a  person  who  happens  to  go  to  the  casual  ward  for  relief  in  lieu  of  going 
to  the  relief  office.  The  same  person  may  apply  both  to  the  relieving  officer  and 
the  casual  ward  successively  and  be  relieved.  i3eyond  that  it  is  operating 
injuriously.  A  casual  poor  person  may  in  the  first  instance  be  merely  a  destitute 
poor  person  who  wants  to  see  a  little  possibility  in  the  future;  but  when  once  he 
gets  into  the  casual  ward  he  deteriorates  in  character  every  night  he  seeks  relief 
there;  and  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  induce  relieving  officers  and  guardians 
to  shift  the  burden  of  maintenance  as  far  as  possible  from  one  union  to  another, 
so  that  these  people  may  not  become  permanent  paupers  in  one  union.  I  think 
that  inasmuch  as  a  destitute  poor  person  is  entitled  to  relief  by  law  in  the  place 
where  he  happens  to  be,  that  relief  should  be  in  one  form.  He  claims  relief 
on  one  ground — that  of  destitution;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  relief  should 
be  in  one  form  in  the  workhouse.  But  inasmuch  as  relief  in  the  workhouse  to 
some  extent  is  more  eligible  relief  than  in  the  casual  ward,  and  as  that  may  induce 
too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  rates,  and  the  able-bodied  poor  might  possibly 
become  more  and  more  addicted  to  vagrant  habits,  I  think  the  provisions  of  the 
Pauper  Inmates  Discharge  and  Regulation  Act  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
require  a  longer  period  of  notice  of  discharge  than  at  preiJent  exists.  I  think 
that  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hedley  in  the  last  Report,  that  the  present 
notice  of  24  hours  should  be  increased  to  seven  daySj  that  instead  of  48  hours, 
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it  should  be  14  days,  and  instead  of  72  hours  that  it  should  be  21  days,  is  a 
very  moderate  proposal,  and  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  stemming'  the  tide 
of  vagrancy. 

4534.  Should  you  leave  a  discretion  with  the  master  of  the  workhouse  to 
discharge  a  man  after  one  niglit,  or  at  a  shorter  period,  if  he  was  in  the  master's 
opinion  a  bona  fide  wayfarer: 

Clearly  ;  I  think  that  is  most  important.  When  the  master  sees  that  a  man 
is  an  honest  wayfarer,  and  that  he  has  a  honA fide  object  in  passing  through  the 
town,  and  is  on  his  way  to  another  place,  I  say  that  the  master  might  be 
pro|jerly  endovvcd  with  discretion  to  discharge  that  man  without  a  labour  test, 
and  with  his  breakfast  in  his  hand,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  if  he  pleases  ; 
but  that  as  at  present  the  master  should  be  required  to  report  tiie  facts  in  his 
journal. 

453.f,,  If  you  put  an  end  to  the  separate  treatment  of  what  are  now  termed 
the  casual  pooi,  and  dealt  with  the  poor  in  the  workhouses  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  dealt  with  the  other  poor,  would  not  all  those  persons  be  removable  to 
their  place  of  settlement  r 

Yt'S;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  liable  to  that,  but  an  inquiry  into 
the  |jlace  of  settlement  takes  some  time. 

4536.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  guardians  would  largely  remove  them  in 
that  case  ? 

In  very  few  of  these  cases  would  there  be  a  settlement. 

45,37.  Must  not  every  man  in  England  have  a  settlement  ? 

Not  a  provable  settlement.  A  large  proportion  of  the  poor  in  Whitechapel 
have  no  provable  settlement ;  they  are  many  of  them  removable  poor  whose 
settlements  are  not  known  and  cannot  be  ascertained. 

4,338.  Are  they  removable  or  irremovable? 

They  would  be  removable  it"  their  settlements  could  be  found  :  but  taking  the 
birth  settlement,  which  is  the  primary  settlement ;  you  have  to  prove  not  only 
the  actual  birth  of  John  Williams  in  a  certain  place,  but  also  his  identity 
and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  is. 

4539.  There  is  a  much  simpler  settlement  than  that  in  the  present  law, 
namely,  three  years'  residence? 

Yes,  but  there  is  a  large  class  of  poor  wlio  have  not  lived  three  years  anywhere, 
or,  if  they  have,  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  it.  A  man  says:  "I  lived  three  years 
in  a  certain  place,"  but  there  must  be  corroborative  evidence  of  that;  and  if  he 
has  been  wandering  about  amongst  lodging-houses,  and  has  simply  been  migrat- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  within  a  certain  area,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
prove  any  settlement. 

4540.  So  that  you  think  that,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  remove  those  persons  : 

in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it  would. 

4541.  And  you  would  leave  them  subject  to  the  law  of  removal,  like  other 
paupers? 

Yes,  I  would.  At  the  same  time  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  in  the  case  of 
removals  between  Metropolitan  Unions,  the  time  has  come  when  the  law  of 
removal  might  very  well  be  al)olished, 

4542.  You  would  modify  the  law  of  settlement  so  far  as  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  London,  and  let  a  man  have  a  settlement  in 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis? 

Yes. 

4543.  That  would,  of  course,  be  a  considerable  relief  to  the  rural  unions  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would. 

4544.  What 
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4544.  What  1  wsked  was  whether  you  woukl  give  a  man  a  settlement  in 
London,  for  instance,  who.  liad  resided  anywhere  for  three  yi-ars  / 

I  was  rather  pointing  to  the  abolition  of  removal  between  one  London 
union  and  another.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper  inmates  Discharge  and 
Regulation  Act  were  extended,  theie  would,  !  think,  be  a  sufficient  restraint 
upon  vagrant  habits,  whilst  we  should  save  a  great  deal  of  expense  and  litiga- 
tion. At  present  removals  are  not  compensated  for  by  any  results  that  follow. 
I  am  Disposed  to  think  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  the  experiment  might  be 
tried  of  abolishing  (or  teniporarily  suspending)  the  law  of  settlement  between 
the  London  unions  ;  but  of  course  if  a  pauper  has  a  settlement  in  the  country, 
the  present  law  of  settlement  would  operate,  and  the  pauper  would  be  liable  to 
be  removed. 

4545.  The  case  supposed  is  that  a  Whitechapel  pauper  has  a  settlement  in 
St.  Gtorge's,  Hanover-square ;  you  propose  that  the  pauper  would  not  be 
removable,  but  that  would  not  affect  a  Whitechapel  jraupei'  who  had  a  settle- 
ment in  Bedfordshire  ? 

E.\actly. 

4546.  Speaking  generally,  do  you  think  rliat  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal  should  be  further  modified,  or  are  you  satisfied  with  the  thne  yeais 
residence,  which  is  the  latest  provision 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  law  of  18/0,  the 
Divided  Parishes  Act.  By  that  Act  a  simple  form  of  settlement  was  created, 
hut  it  has  given  rise  to  an  amount  <,f  litigation  which  is  very  disappointing. 
The  expense  of  contesting  the  legal  points  which  have  arisen  has  been  very 
great,  and  looking  to  the  fact  th  it,  as  a  rule,  an  able-bodied  luan  is  not 
sufficiently  long  cliargeable  to  a  union  to  come  within  the  law  of  settlement  and 
removal,  1  am  led  to  make  the  suggestion  that  I  made  just  now,  that 
experimentally  we  might  abolish  or  suspend  the  law  of  settlement  and  removal 
within  the  metropolis. 

4547.  I  need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  are  in  favour  of  relief  works,  such 
as  have  been  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis  ? 

I  am  not  in  lavour  of  relief  works. 

4548.  Do  you  tliink  that  such  relief  works  operate  as  an  aitraction  to  the  poor 
from  outside  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

4549.  Have  \ou  remarked  any  unusual  influx  of  agricultural  labourers  into 
your  union  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 

The  number  of  country  poor  who  have  become  inmates  of  our  workliouse  has 
not  been  large.  At  the  same  time  there  was  evidence  of  a  considerable  migra- 
tion into  London  in  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  common  lodging  houses,  and 
in  the  change  of  character  of  the  persons  resorting  to  the  casual  wards  during 
the  prevalence  of  special  relief  funds.  I  may  say,  too,  that  during  the 
existence  of  the  last  Mansion  House  Fund,  a  country  workhouse  master  informed 
me  that  he  was  besieged  nightly  by  vagrants  on  their  wiiy  to  London. 

AyyO.  Have  you  any  charitable  refuges  for  casual  poor  in  Whitechaptl  ? 
We  have  a  large  refuge  in  Spitalfields,  which  is  known  as  the  Crispin-street 
Refuge. 

Z1551.  Dots  that  work  in  conjunction  with  your  board? 
It  does  not. 

4552.  Would  you  not  think  it  very  desirable  that  it  should  do  so? 
There  is,  no  doubt,  that  by  co-operation  it  might  be  made  useful,  rather  than 
demoralising,  as,  no  doubt,  it  is  by  the  way  in  which  rehef  is  afforded. 

4353-  We  have  had  evidence  that  a  system  of  this  kind  lias  been  practised 
in  one  part  of  London,  namely,  that  these  applicants  for  casual  relief  who 
(70.)  3  S  appear 
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appe;ir  to  the  workhouse  authorities  to  be  likelv  to  be  deserving  of  cliaritnble 
as-istance  are  sent  to  the  refuges  if  they  are  wilhng  to  go,  that  at  those  refuges 
inquiry  is  made  with  regard  to  them,  and  if  possible  the}'  are  Uy  charilablc; 
assistance  put  into  the  way  of  obtaining  permanent  work  ;  do  you  not  think 
that  some  system  of  that  kind  is  very  desirable  as  sifting  out  from  among  the 
mere  vri^rants  the  men  who  would  work  if  they  could  obtain  woik  r 

Possibly  something  in  that  direction  migiit  with  advantage  be  arranged. 

455-4.  "^Vhilst  you  are  a  strong  advocate  for  charltabk'  organization  and 
charitalde  assistance  to  what  we  may  term  the  deserving  poor,  does  it  not 
occur  to  you  that  a  great  deal  of  evil  results  front  indiscriminate  charity  in 
London  ? 

'1  here  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

4555.  And  that  it  tends  to  create  pauoerism  ? 
Yes. 

4556.  And  it  must  also  have  the  e&eci  of  attracting  people  from  the  country 
to  a  considerable  extent,  who  aie  afterwards  possibly  thrown  upon  the  rates? 

Undoubtedly. 

45,57.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  I  have  not  asked  you  as  to  which 
you  v>ould  like  to  give  evidence  ? 

Upon  the  question  of  out-door  relief  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  that 
would  assist  the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  would 
be  likely  to  bring  about  a  sounder  administration  of  relief  if  the  guardians 
were  encouraged  to  adopt  bye-laws  of  relief.  In  Whitechapel  we  have  not  adopted 
anything  of  the  sort,  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  it.  A.t 
the  same  time,  in  Manchester,  I  believe,  and  other  places,  they  have  bye-laws 
relating  to  relief.  But  if  the  guardians  were  encouragetl  to  prepare  bye-laws, 
with  the  sancti'  n  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  think  it  would  be  a  con- 
siderable help  in  the  dii  ectiun  of  restricting  the  out-door  relief  whit  h  is  now 
given  so  lavishly  in  many  unions. 

4.558.  Whilst  quite  agreeing  with  you,  as  I  do,  that  some  definite  rules  are  a 
great  assistance  in  the  administration  of  relief  by  a  board,  do  you  feel  quite 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  those  rules  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  ;  would  not  that  be  apt  very  much  to  reduce  evt  ry- 
thmg  to  certain  cast-iron  rules  not  applicable  to  every  particular  locality  : 

If  they  v.ere  submitted  to  Local  Goveinn  ent  Board  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  necessarily  follow  that  greater  restraint  would  be  imposed,  but  that  within 
existing  limits  of  discretion,  guardians  might  further  restrict  themselves  by 
rules.  If  some  such  suggestion  was  preface  d  by  a  Minute  of  the  Local  Go\ ei'n- 
ment  Board  re-affirming  the  principles  which  were  laid  down  in  the  year  1834, 
I  think  that  the  result  would  be  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  out-door  relief 
lists  in  many  unions. 

4559.  Whdst  fully  admitting  the  advantage  and  the  necessity  for  central 
control  of  poor  law  administration,  do  you  tliink  it  desiiable  that  that  contiol 
should  be  drawn  very  tight  ? 

1  was  looking  upon  it  as  being  an  alternative,  and  that  l  ather  than  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  initiate  legislation  with  a  view  to  tying  the  hands  of 
the  guardians  completely,  the  guardians  should  within  distinct  limits  place  their 
own  restrictions  upon  relief. 

4560.  It  might  be  provided  that  such  rules  should  not  be  altered  by  any 
chance  vote  ot  the  Board,  but  that  there  should  be  some  special  notice  and 
special  mode  in  which  they  should  be  altered,  so  that  they  might  have  a  certain 
amount  of  permanency  ? 

I  should  say  that  they  ought  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  permanency. 

4501.  Eai^  of  Aberdeen.]  I  infer  from  your  last  answer  but  one,  that  you 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  any  extension  of  what  may  be  called  the  central 

control 
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control  or  control  from  a  ceniral  authority,  but  rather  that  you  woiilti  indirectly 
encourage  action  on  the  pin  t  of  the  guardians,  merely  reserving  a  general  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  Local  Government  Board  : 

I  would  encouiage  the  guardians  to  fall  hack  upon  the  principles  of  arl minis- 
tration which  were  so  clearly  laid  down  in  1834,  and  that  out-door  relief  should 
be  made  ihe  exception  and  not  the  rule.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  way 
to  do  that  would  he  to  lead  guardians  to  lay  down  their  own  rules,  and  to  study 
the  question  in  the  abstract  before  receiving  their  applications  fur  relief 
rather  than  that  lei;;islation  should  be  initiated,  and  a  drastic  measure  of  prohi- 
bition passed. 

4562.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  going  on  with 
regard  to  the  admini>ti  ation  of  the  poor  laws,  and  a  corresponding  check  upon 
the  indiscriminate  charity  which  does  so  much  harm  ? 

My  im()ression  is  that  there  is  an  improvement,  and  that  there  has  been  a 
gradual  improvement  for  some  considerable  time  past. 

4563  Do  you  think  that  we  may  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  public,  as  a 
whole,  would  feel  confidence  that  any  individual  whom  they  may  meet  beguing, 
either  mutely  or  by  a  spoken  appeal,  may  be  safely  dismissed  as  one  who  would 
be  dealt  with  properly  ? 

I  think  so. 

4564.  But  there  is  not  that  impression  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  yet,  is 
there  ? 

What  gives  rise  to  the  discontent  and  dissati>*faction  amonost  the  public  is  fhe 
want  of  rule  and  of  system.  If  a  system  of  poor  law  administratio:i  is  in  force 
in  a  given  union,  and  it  is  understood  that  certain  rules  are  adhered  to,  and 
that  exceptio  a!  distre-s  is  in(  t  in  a  certain  way,  and  that  the  out-of-work  cases 
are  dealt  with  in  a  certain  way,  and  it  is  clearly  und-'rstood  that  no  case  of  des- 
titution can  arise  without  it?  c  iminn  within  the  purview  of  the  poor  law,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  confidence  is  being  restored.  1  feel  that  public  opinion  in 
Whitechapel  is  coming  round  to  a  general  approval  of  our  administration  within 
that  district,  and  that  has  arisen  from  seeing  the  way  in  which  the  poor  are  dealt 
with.  They  are  dealt  with  by  the  guardians  strictly  a  id  uniformly,  and  yet 
there  is  considerable  individualisation.  The  poor  understand  fixed  rules  ; 
charity  is  free  and  well  considered,  and  so  the  poor  are  not  neglected. 

4565.  But  T  suppose  you  would  agree  that  a  large  amount  of  indiscriminate 
charity  which  goes  on  over  London  for  instance,  as  a  '.vhole,  is  panly  produced 
by  an  impres-ion  that  the  destitute  are  not  certain  in  many  cases  of  being 
adequately  dealt  witli  from  Poor  Law  sources  !- 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  that  impression. 

4566.  Of  course  if  you  could  remove  that  impression,  the  indiscriminate 
charity  would  correspondingly  be  diminished,  W!>uld  it  not? 

I  am  afraid  t!:;:t  it  would  lie  difHcult  altogether  to  stop  indiscriminate  charity 
on  the  part  of  individuals.  At  the  same  time  there  is,  I  think,  a  growing  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  charitable  public  to  be  discriminating  in  their  administration 
of  alms,  and  to  secure  counsf  1  and  concert  with  other  agencies. 

4567.  Of  coursethcremust  always  be  people  who  are  impressionableandanxious 
to  relieve  any  appearance  of  distress  ;  but  the  public  would  support  stricter  police 
rules,  would  they  not,  as  regards  mendicancy,  if  there  was  a  general  confidence 
as  to  the  administration  in  that  direction  you  point  to  ? 

There  would  be  less  excuse  for  medicancy  if  we  could  get  the  distinction 
abolished  between  the  casual  poor  and  otliers  ;  and  if  it  was  generally  known 
that  there  is  a  workhouse  where  the  poor  are  humanely  treated,  and  where 
proper  security  is  taken  against  their  becoming  vagrant  in  habit,  1  think  there 
would  be  a  growing  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  they  would  be 
able  largely  to  suppress  mendicancy. 

4568.  When  you  speak  of  relief  works,  do  you  include  such  operations  as 
those  whicli  were  carried  on  by  the  vestry  of  Chelsea  a  couple  of  years  ago? 

(70.)  3  s  2  1  do. 
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I  do.  In  the  case  of  (Chelsea,  as  I  understand  that  experiment,  the  local 
autliority  expended  some  10,000/.  in  the  relaying  of  King's-road.  The  paving 
Avas  undoubtedly  in  bad  condition,  but  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  the  road  would  not  have  been  repaveil  for  a  year  or  tv^^o. 
The  resuli'  was  that,  during  a  season  of  apparent  distress,  the  unemployed  were 
engaged,  before  the  work  was  really  necessary,  in  taking  up  and  relayinjfi-  this 
road,  and  10,000/.  was  borrowed,  and  a  future  generation  taxed  for  the 
10,000  whilst  the  independent  labourer  at  a  future  time  will  be  deprived  of  his 
labour.  It  seems  to  me  like  di awing  a  bill  upon  a  future  generation  for  the 
relief  of  the  present  unemployed,  and  I  very  much  question  whether  it 
was  not  really  an  injury  to  the  poor.  Undoubtedly  it  put  wages  into  the  hands 
of  a  certain  number  of  men  ai  that  particular  time,  but  the  ultimate  result  must, 
I  think,  be  injurious. 

4.569,  You  think  tijat  if  it  had  been  tried  on  a  more  extended  scale  the 
drawbacks  would  have  been  more  ap[)arent  than  they  were? 
Possibly. 

4570.  In  your  experience  is  it  not  the  case  that  vicious  parents  although 
they  may  be  quite  willing  to  get  rid  of  their  children  when  they  are  very 
young,  are  generally  anxious  to  get  them  nndei-  their  control  again  when  they 
are  old  enougli  to  help  them  to  earn  money  by  begging,  or  in  otiier  ways? 

Unquestionably  so. 

4571.  Would  not  that  probably  meet  the  difficulty  which  is  apprehended 
with  regard  to  such  parents  wishing  to  rid  themselves  of  their  children  ;  I  mean 
that  if  on  their  claiming  their  children  again  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a 
rate  in  pro[)ortion  to  the  time  such  children  had  been  maintained,  it  would  be 
a  check  upon  their  obtaining  them  again  ? 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  would  be  so  ;  but  beyond  that  I  think  that 
when  once  the  custody  of  the  child  is  transferred  to  the  guardians,  the 
guardians  should  have  power  to  deal  with  the  child  and  the  parent  should 
renounce  all  claim  to  it. 

4','j'J..  'i  here  would  still  be  the  difficulty  that  the  State  would  be  relieving  the 
parents  of  their  natural  duty  to  maintain  the  chihi  ? 

Yes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  be  doing  something  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  another  generation  of  paupers. 

4573.  You  think  that  in  that  way  there  would  be  a  balance  even  in  the 
matter  of  expense,  by  saving  so  many  children  from  pauperism  ? 
1  think  so. 

^^574.  Wilh  regard  to  the  difficulty  concerning  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  decide  who  are  vicious  parents,  uould  you  consider  that  such  an  arrangement, 
if  carried  out,  would  merely  form  a  part,  though  no  doubt  an  extension,  of  the 
discretion  wdiich  at  present  is  vested  in  magistrates  ?  For  example,  a  m.agistrate 
often  has  to  decide  whether  a  young  offender  should  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  or 
to  a  prison,  whii-h  may  be  a  very  important  distinction  ;  woidd  you  consider 
that  under  the  proposed  arrangement  the  magistrates  could  have  the  discretion 
given  to  them  to  deal,  upon  the  evidence,  with  the  question  of  vicious 
parents  ? 

I  think  so.  When  a  magistrate  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  clearly  to  the  interest 
of  a  child,  having  regard  to  the  conduct  and  antecedents  of  the  parents,  that 
the  custody  of  the  child  should  l)e  transferred  to  a  public  authority,  then  he 
would  have  power  given  him  by  Statute  to  make  a  ibrmal  transfer. 

4575.  There  would,  of  course,  be  an  ap|.eal  provided  ? 
Yes! 

4576.  Have  you  in  your  official  experience  met  with  cases  of  systematic 
cruelty  to  children  on  the  part  of  parents  ? 

Ihere  have  been  no  cases  that  we  have  proceeded  against,  although  there 
have  undoubtedly  been  cases  of  cruelty.    But  let  the  poor  be  as  depraved  as 
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they  may  be,  there  is  yet  a  certain  amount  of  affection  which  tliey  have  for 
their  offspring-. 

4577.  I  was  alluding  rather  to  special  cases,  where  there  has  been  evidence 
brouuht  out  of  systematic  cruelty  of  almost  incredible  kinds  ? 

I  have  not  had  such  cases  within  the  range  of  my  expeiience. 

4578.  The  guardians  or  their  officers  have  no  power,  have  they,  to 
interpose  in  such  cases  unless  a  complaint  of  want  of  mainienance  is  brought 
before  them  ? 

Where  a  child  under  the  age  of  14  is  deprived  of  sufficient  food,  clothing, 
medical  attendance,  or  lodging,  the  guardians  may  interpose  and  proceed  against 
the  parent  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  that  child  ? 

4579.  Have  any  such  cases  come  under  your  notice  ? 

I  have  had  no  case  brought  under  my  official  notice,  but  there  have  been 
such  cases. 

4580.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  that,  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  most  startling  cases  have  been  brought 
to  light  where  ciiildren  have  been  practically  starved,  altiiough  the  parents  have 
been  perfectly  well  able  to  feed  them  r 

1  am. 

4581.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Was  the  distress  hist  winter  in  your  union  more 
severe,  or  less  severe,  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  winter? 

Our  numbers  were  somewhat  larger  last  winter  than  in  the  preceding  winter, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  there  existed  more  distres^i  or  not.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  chronic  distress  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  cope  with,  either  by  Poor  Law  or  charity,  and  that  distress  is 
increased  by  the  immigration  ot  the  poor  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
into  London. 

4582.  And  with  the  assistance  of  charitable  institutions  you  were  able  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  distress  which  came  before  you  last  winter  ? 

1  consider  th^).t  we  were. 

4583.  Earl  of  Mi/^MW.]  In  unions  which  are  noc  so  fortunately  situ:ited  as 
vours  appears  to  be  in  having  an  admirable  system  of  charitable  relief,  are  you 
in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  a  modified  system  of  out-door  relief? 

With  reg  ird  to  rehef  in  the  cases  of  the  sick,  widows,  and  the  aged,  I  should 
not  be  prepared  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  organisation  ot"  charity, 
or  no  means  of  providing  for  deserving  cases,  to  advocate  the  entire  abolition 
at  once  of  out-door  relief.  I  should  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  rehef  in 
any  case  should  be  made  educational,  and  that  it  should  be  conditional  upon  his 
entering  a  sick  club.  In  the  case  of  widows,  in  some  few  instances  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give,  for  a  temporary  period,  out-door  relief  upon  a  libei'at 
scale;  but  as  a  rule  it  would  not  he  necessary  to  resort  to  out-door  relief 
as  a  permane-ncy,  it  being  preferable  to  admit  a  portion  of  the  l>imily 
into  the  district  school.  In  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  classes  to  deal  with,  where  you  find  that  a  man  is  absolutely 
destitute  from  no  fault  of  iiis  own,  having  lived  an  honest  lite,  it  would  l)e  very 
difficult  to  refuse  relief  in  every  case,  assuming  that  no  charity  was  available. 
With  regard  to  the  modified  out-relief  order,  which  was  issued  a  year  or  two 
back  to  VVhitechapel,  that,  1  think,  in  conjunction  with  the  Regulation  Order, 
should  be  reserved  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  periods  of  exceptional 
pressure ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  out-of-work  cases  shouUl  be 
rehevcd  in  the  workhouse  under  the  Prohibitory  Order. 

4584.  I  understand  you  to  object  altogether  to  the  present  system  by  which 
casuals  are  relieved  ? 

Yes. 

(70.)  3  s  3  4585.  But 
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4585.  But  supposing  it  to  continue  as  it  is  for  some  time  longer  should  you 
be  in  favour,  as  has  been  suggested  to  us  bj^  one  witness,  of  the  admission  to  the 
casual  ward  being  earlier  in  the  day,  if  application  should  be  made,  and  the  test 
work  beina"  tlie  i  applied,  and  the  casual  as  a  rule  lieing  permitted  to  leave  at  a 
very  t  arly  hour  the  next  morning  in  order  to  obtain  work  ? 

Our  priictice  is  now  to  allow  a  casual  to  leave  very  enrly  in  the  morning. 
When  he  is  discharged  he  leaves  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier  if  he 
de?ires. 

4586.  We  have  been  told  that  the  rule  is  t!iat  they  are  not  to  leave  until  nine 
o'clock,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstancies  ? 

AW  our  male  casuals  are  discharged  by  half-past  six  o'clock. 

4587.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.~\  Lord  Milltown's  objection  is  this:  that 
if  a  Casual  comes  in  in  the  ndddle  of  one  day  be  does  not  do  bis  task  that  day 
and  go  oflF  to  seek  work  the  next  morning  ;  at  present  yon  keep  the  casual  two 
nigiits,  do  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

4588.  What  do  you  say  to  the  other  suggestion  ? 
I  am  not  quite  sure  how  it  is  going  to  operate. 

45  8q.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  get  bond  fide  work, 
if  he  Were  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  workhouse  it  seems  very  unreasonable  to 
keep  him  in  the  W(jrkhouse  against  his  will,  and  so  make  him  lose  his  work  ? 

Even  now,  if  a  man  shows  that  he  is  a  bond  fide  waylarer,  he  is  allow  ed 
to  go  out  without  having  done  any  work  at  all.  The  superintendent  of  the 
casual  ward  is  endowed  with  discretion  in  regard  to  such  cases. 

4590.  And  that  you  think  is  sufficient? 
Yes. 

4591.  In  that  case  he  is  not  called  upon  to  do  any  work  and  may  take  his 
discharge  the  next  morning  ? 

Yes,  in  such  a  case. 

4592.  Before  six  o'clock  ? 

If  he  desires  it,  but  otherwise  at  half-past  six. 

4593.  Oth<  rwise  you  would  prefer  that  they  should  be  detained  for  seven 
days,  as  a  rule  ? 

In  the  workhouse.  If  you  detain  a  man  seven  days  in  a  workhouse,  and  put 
him  to  useful  labour  at  his  own  trade,  relying  n])on  dissociation  throughout  the 
whole  day  for  discipline,  and  withholding  anything  in  t!ie  way  of  bribe  for  extra 
work  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  workhouse,  it  seems  to  me  that  then  your  work- 
house arrangements  are  sufficientlv  deterrent  and  at  the  same  time  the  man  is 
being  educated  to  labour,  and  he  is  not  losing  the  power  of  labour.  At  present, 
under  the  casual  ward  system,  in  Whitechapel  for  instance,  where  we  have  an 
associated  v.ard,  the  only  form  of  labour  that  is  possible  is  oakum  picking. 
Oakum  picking  in  association  has  a  most  demoralising  effect  ui)on  the  casuals. 
When  a  casual  lias  spent  a  few  d.  ys  at  such  labour  he  becomes  a  casual  in 
nature,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  him  on  to  his  feet  again. 

4594.  Besides,  it  is  (^xtreniely  unequal  in  its  incidence,  is  it  not  ? 
Extremely  unequal. 

459.5.  .Chairman.]  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  employ  those  men  as  a  rule 
quite  separately  from  the  other  paupers,  because  the  class  to  which  they  belong 
is  such  that  it  would  be  a  grievance  anri  an  injury  to  mix  them  with  the 
ordinary  ])aupers  ? 

Mv  experience  is  that  there  is  little  or  no  distinction  to  be  made  between 
those  casuals  and  the  ordinary  habitues  of  a  workhouse  ;  50  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  have  been  in  our  workhouse  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  in  a 
casual  ward. 

4596.  That  would  apply  in  a  London  union  ;  but  in  a  rural  union  would 

there 
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there  not  be  a  greater  distinction  between  the  agricultural  labourer  who  is  a 
pauper,  and  the  wanderiny,  vagrant  ? 

rndoubtedly  ;  but  tlie  vagrant  Hte  which  has  been  engendered  is,  I  feel, 
largely  the  result  of  the  vagrant  system  of  relief. 

4597.  Earl  Spencer.']  There  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  about  tlie  children  who  are  sent  to  school.  1  gather  that  you  send  the 
greater  portion  of  vour  children  to  the  district  school  ? 

Yes. 

4.598,  Do  you  consider  that  tiie  education  that  they  get  at  the  district  school 
is  quite  satisfactory  ? 

i  think  so;  I  have  not  formed  any  adverse  opinion. 

4.599.  I  rather  comparing  it  now  with  the  boardinu-out  system.  We 
have  heard  from  some  witnesses  (I  am  not  giving  it  as  my  own  opinion)  that 
the  children  in  the  district  school  get  rather  dulled  in  their  intellect,  that  no 
infiividual  education  is  given  to  them,  that  they  are  all  numbered  and  so  on, 
and  that  has  a  had  effect  in  numbing  their  intellect  and  intelligence;  do 
you  concur  in  that  opinion  ? 

1  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  children  are  numbered.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  district  schools  there  is  not  the  same  iiidividualisation  that  there  is 
in  a  cottage  home.  At  the  same  time  the  earnest  endeavour  of  the 
managers  is  to  make  the  administration  as  individual  as  it  can  possibly  be 
made.  in  the  case  of  the  boys  their  mode  of  training  to  handicrafts, 
in  music,  and  so  on,  all  tend  to  bring  this  out.  In  the  case  of  the  girls 
we  have  a  domestic  tiaining  class  which  is  quite  a  new  depai  ture  in  district 
schools.  The  girls  of  this  class  have  money  placed  in  their  hands,  and 
they  go  to  market  and  purchase  tiieir  own  provisions.  They  are  excepted 
from  the  ordinary  dietary  ;  they  are  trained  to  wait  at  table  ;  they  have  separate 
apartments,  and  they  are  trained  for  some  two  or  three  months  for  actual 
service,  mixing  with  outside  people,  learning  the  value  of  money,  making  up 
accounts,  and  studying  domestic  economy.  All  this  affords  training  and  all  tends 
to  develop  their  intelligence,  and  that  is  what  is  being  done  at  the  Forest  Gate 
school  with  very  great  success. 

4600.  Is  the  Forest  Gate  school  one  of  those  schools  which  is  under  cottage 
management,  or  with  a  foster  mother  and  father  over  a  cottage  ? 

No;  it  is  one  of  the  first  district  schools. 

4601.  You  think,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  improvement  in  the 
n)anagement  of  the  children  there  as  compared  with  wliat  it  used  to  he  in  the 
workhouse  r 

Unquestionably. 

4602.  And  you  do  not  feel  the  same  objection  to  it  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
liave  expressed  ? 

There  is  no  douht  that  boarding  out  in  many  cases  has  a  great  advantage, 
especially  in  the  case  of  little  girls.  When  you  come  to  older  children,  and 
especially  boys,  there  is  not  the  same  advantage  in  boarding  out;  they  do  not 
respond  to  the  cottage  influence  in  the  same  way  as  little  girls  do ;  they  require 
the  discipline  of  an  institution  and  the  supervision  of  a  master.  We  have  had 
Several  cases  in  Whitechapel  where  hoys  have  become  unmanageable  and  have 
been  returned  to  us.  In  those  cases  it  is  p:ol)able  that  had  those  boys  been 
brought  up  in  the  district  school  they  would  have  succeeded.  I  am  not  saying 
a  word  against  the  boarding-out  system  ;  I  only  say  that  it  is  specially  adapted 
to  certain  cases. 

4603.  You  think  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  girls  than  to  boys  : 
I  do. 

4604.  And  you  consider  that  in  the  case  of  boys  there  is  some  advantage 
in  the  discipline  which  they  get  in  the  district  school,  and  in  the  trades  which 
they  learn  ? 

That  is  clearly  my  opinion. 

(70.)  3  s  4  4605.  With 
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4605.  With  regard  to  uirls,  are  you  in  favour  of  very  much  extending  tlie 
system  of  boarding  out,  and,  in  fact,  of  laking  nearly  all  those  who  are  now  in 
district  schools  and  sending  them  to  the  country  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  much  extended,  though  I  should  be  disposed  to 
extend  it  below  and  beyond  ihe  present  ages  where  there  is  a  brother  or  sister 
boarded  out.  IF  there  is  a  child  of  a  boarding-out  age,  and  there  is  no  general 
objection  to  another  child  over  ten,  or  to  an  infant  under  two  years  of  age, 
being  bonrded  out,  I  should  be  disposed  to  relax  the  rule  so  that  t!ie  children 
might  all  go  together. 

460(3.  What  is  the  age  up  to  which  you  keep  children  at  these  schools  ? 
Technically  until  they  are  16  years  old;  practically  we  have  in  Forest  Gate 
very  few  children  over  the  age  of  13. 

4()07.  What  do  you  do  with  them  when  they  leave  the  school  at  that 
early  age  ? 

The  girls  go  into  service.  The  boys,  having  largely  passed  through  the 
band,  go  into  bands  of  the  Army,  or  they  are  transferred  to  the  training  ship, 
or,  where  thf  re  is  no  other  means  open,  they  are  sent  to  Honjes  for  Working 
Boys  in  London,  or  to  the  House  Boy  Brigade,  and  in  that  way  they  are  put  in 
the  way  of  getting  their  own  living.  I  may  say  that  in  Whitechapel  we  have 
now  for  many  years  discontinued  the  system  of  apprenticing  boys. 

4C08.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  abotit  the  children  of  vicious  parents; 
you  are  avi^are  tliat  the  law  distinguishes  between  difl'erent  scliools  ;  there  are 
ihe  reformatories,  which  deal  with  the  children  who  have  been  actually  guilty 
of  some  offence  against  the  law  ;  and  there  are  the  industrial  schools,  where  the 
children  have  not  been  convicted  of  any  actual  offence  ;  with  regard  to  the 
iiidnsirial  schools,  you  probably  know  tiie  sections  which  refer  to  ihe  committal 
of  children  ? 

I  do. 

4G09.  You  are  aware  that  you  can  send  to  those  schools  childien  that  have 
been  begging  or  selling  articles  in  the  public  street,  or  wandering  from  house  to 
house  without  proper  guardianship  or  visible  means  of  suhsistence,  or  found 
destitute,  either  being  orphans  or  having  a  surviving  parent  undergoing  penal 
servitude,  or  children  that  frequent  the  company  of  reputed  thieve  s,  and  I  think 
later  on  there  i><  a  further  section  which  provides  that  any  child  who  is  found 
living  with  a  common  or  reputed  prostitute,  or  in  a  house  frequented  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution ;  those  are  all  very  clear  definitions  ;  how  would  you 
extend  those  delinitions  so  as  to  clearly  exclude  the  childien  of  vicious 
parents  ? 

I  have  not  attempted  at  all  to  further  define  it  ;  I  have  merely  dealt  with  it 
in  the  abstract  and  in  general  terms. 

4610.  I  think  that  a  refractorv  child  in  a  workhouse  even  can  be  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  r 

Yes. 

4611.  But  you  would  like  to  extend  it  still  further  ^ 

I  was  rather  expressing  niy  opinion  in  general  terms,  that  where  children  are 
neglected  by  their  parents  or  where  their  parents  are  failing  in  their  duty  to 
them,  and  where  the  children  are  growing  up  without  education  cr  salutary 
control,  and  in  circumstances  exposing  them  to  lead  an  idle  and  dissolute  life, 
there  should  be  some  legal  provision  for  transfeiring  the  children  to  the 
custody  of  the  guardians  or  some  public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
them  ;  that  we  should  do  something  to  prevent  pauperism  as  well  as  to  deal 
with  it. 

4612.  The  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  an  attempt  of  that  sort,  is  it  not  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  does  deal  with  it  to  a  certain 

extent. 

4613.  The  children  cannot.be  detained  after  the  age  of  16,  I  think  ? 
No. 

4614.  Would 
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4614.  Would  you  in  the  endeavour  to  deal  with  the  children  of  vicious 
parents  extend  the  age  beyond  16  ? 

I  think  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that  it  should  be  extended  heyond  the 
;igL'  of  16.  Ahhough  the  earnings  of  the  chiki  would  be  its  own,  yet  the 
mother  or  fatlier  of  a  child  has  a  great  influence  over  a  child  of  that  aue.  and 
cases  frequently  occur  wiiere  a  girl  has  been  placed  out  in  service,  and  the 
deserting  or  neglecting  parent  has  turned  up  when  the  child  is  16  or 
17  years  old,  has  found  out  the  child,  has  got  the  child's  earnings^  and  generally 
asserted  aathoiit}'^  over  her.  It  is  rather  to  avoid  that  and  to  secure  the 
influence  of  the  controlling  authority  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  see  the  age 
extended. 

4615.  Ydu  would  even  be  disposed  lo  extend  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  in 
that  respect  ? 

I  would  not  speak  too  positively  as  to  that,  because  I  have  had  very  little 
experience  of  the  working  of  that  Act. 

461 6.  When  you  speak  of  out-door  relief,  do  you  include  in  that  medical  relief  r 
No,  I  do  not.  In  speaking  of  out-door  rehef  I  was  speaking  of  relief  in  money 

and  kind. 

4617.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  out-door  medical  relief  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  out-door  medical  relief  is  tco  frequently  the  introduc- 
tion to  pauperism.  At  the  same  time  the  responsibility  of  the  relieving  officer 
is  such  as  to  induce  extreme  care  in  relusing  such  relief.  In  Whitechapel,  the 
rule  is  to  give  the  order  for  medical  relief  upon  a[)plicatiou  without  waiting  for 
investigation,  the  relieving  officer  visiting  as  soon  as  may  be  after  tiie  granting 
of  the  order,  and  if  he  finds  that  he  has  been  in  any  way  deceived,  or  that 
the  circnmstancf  s  are  not  such  as  he  anticipated  from  the  original  statement, 
he  will  either  cancel  the  order  or  bring  the  facts  before  the  guardians. 
Although  the  guardians  have  not  legally  any  power  to  declare  such  relief  to  be 
upon  loan,  or,  at  all  events,  it  is  open  to  considerable  doubt,  yet  in  practice 
we  do  declare  such  relief  upon  loan,  and  it.  operates  to  deter  applicants. 

46  iS.  Do  you  get  back  the  money  ? 

We  get  some  of  it  back,  but  not  to  any  large  extent.  Where  we  do  get  it 
back  it  is  rather  through  the  persistency  of  the  collector,  who  is  known  in  the 
courts  and  alleys. 

4619.  In  these  tables  that  you  have  handed  in  does  the  column  of  out  door 
relief  include  those  receiving  out-door  medical  relief? 

No,  they  do  not. 

4620.  Have  >ou  any  table  or  figures  to  show  what  number  of  persons 
receive  out-door  or  medical  relief? 

No  ;  but  I  may  say  that  they  are  comparatively  few.  On  any  one  day 
probably  from  20  to  30  would  represent  the  number. 

4621.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  annual  cost  of  out-door  medical  relief  is 
in  your  union  ? 

'i'he  cost  is  merely  nominal,  over  and  above  the  medical  officer's  salary. 

4622.  But  do  you  not  give  medical  extras? 
Very  few. 

4623.  You  do  not  give  wine  or  meat? 

No  ;  they  are  very  raiely  given.  If  the  patient  requires  these  medical  extras 
the  njedical  officer  is  inva  iably  of  opinion  that  infirmary  treatnunt  is  better  for 
him.  iiut  in  S(  me  cases  the  person  may  be  so  ill  that  he  cannot  be  removed 
to  the  infirmary,  and  then  both  medical  extras  and  food  would  be  required,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  officer  to  secure  adequate  relief  for  the  case. 

4624.  There  has  not  been  any  abuse  of  the  granting  of  alcohol  in  the  shape 
of  medical  relief? 

(70.)  3  T  Not 
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Not  at  all.    I  do  not  suppose  that  the  medical  extras  in  wine  and  nourish- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  quarter  wouhi  amount  to  £1. 

4625.  Have  you  medical  clubs  in  your  district  ? 

Yes,  there  are  some;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  are  very  little  resorted 

to. 

4626.  How  is  it  that  there  arc  so  few  of  these  clubs  ? 

It  has  riot  become  a  h.-xbit  amongst  the  poor  ;  i  d  )  not  know  in  what  way 
otherwise  to  explain  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  mor-.^  correct  to  say  that  there  are 
no  medical  clubs  worth  mentioning. 

46'^  7.  Chairman.]   May  it  not  be  that  there  are  such  i^reat  facilities  for 
obtaining  medical  relief  that  that  discour;ige*s  the  existence  of  thej-e  clubs? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  very  mucli  the  CHse. 

4628.  Earl  Spencer.]  They  get  their  medical  relief  either  from  the  Poor  Law 
or  from  the  hospitals  ? 

Very  many  of  the  poor  get  their  medical  relief  from  the  pnblic  hospitals,  one 
large  hospital  (the  London)  being  within  the  Whitechapel  Union.  But  it 
should  be  explained  that  there  are  also  within  the  union  at  least  two  free  dis- 
pensaries, r-snd  that  some  medical  practitioners  living  among  the  poor  an'opt  club 
rules  and  receive  payment  <>f  weekly  sums  in,  or  to  provide  for  sickness. 

4629.  !-ord  Tliring  ]  When  you  talk  of  removing  children  from  the  care  of 
their  parents,  f  understand  you  always  to  intend  that  the  parents  shall  be 
compelled  by  the  State  to  contiibute  to  the  maintenance  "f  the  children. 

Quite  so. 

463('.  And  that  you  would  consider  to  be  an  essential  condition  ? 
Most  important. 

4631.  Indiscriminate  relief  is  no  doubt  a  great  evil;  and,  as  you  have  said, 
well-ordered  charity,  in  addition  to  well-ordered  Poor  Law  relief,  is  probably 
sufficient  for  the  relief"  of  all  preventible  distress;  but  I  want  to  ask  you  this 
practical  question  :  Supposing  that  in  Whitechapel  a  man  or  a  woman  appealed 
to  you  for  assistance,  what  would  you  say  to  her  or  to  him  ;  would  you  say, 
"  Go  to  the  relieving  offi-  er,"  or  would  you  say,  "  Go  10  charity  "  ? 

Do  you  mean  if  a  poor  woman  is  destitute  ai-d  asks  for  advice  as  to  what 
she  shall  do  ? 

4632.  What  I  meant  was,  supposing  that  she  was  a  beggar  and  comes  to  you 
in  Whitechapel,  and  asks  you  lor  alms  ;  you  are  unwilling,  as  so  many  people 
are.  to  refuse  to  give  alms  unless  you  are  ceitain  that  siie  can  get  relief;  what 
practical  answer  would  you  give  her  ? 

I  should  a-^k  her,  "  Are  you  destitute  r  Have  you  no  food  to  eat  and  no  roof 
to  cover  you  "  ? 

4633.  Supposing  she  said  "  Yes,"  what  would  you  do  ? 

1  should  say,  "  If  you  are  destitute  \ou  had  better  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer."    The  duty  of  the  relieving  otficer  is  to  meet  the  claims  of  destitution  ? 

4634.  We  sliould  entii  ely  destroy  indiscriminate  charity,  in  my  opinion,  if  we 
furnished  people  with  a  sufficient  practical  answer  when  a  beggar  appeals  to 
them,  so  that  they  cculd  tell  him  v.  here  to  go  and  what  he  would  get,  and  might 
be  certain  that  he  would  get  either  chririty,  wheie  charity  is  required,  or  Poor 
Law  relief  where  chaiity  is  not  applicable.  What  formula  would  you  sugge  st 
for  the  piii  pose  of  conveying  ti;at  to  the  minds  of  the  people  that  beg,  as  they 
do  <jf  me  at  Kensington  almost  every  day  now? 

01  course  you  must  adept  one  ol  two  courses;  y^ou  must  either  say,  ''Here 
is  a  ticket;  with  that  ticket  you  can  go  to  the  offices  (if  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  and  have  your  case  inquired  into  ;  "  or  if  he  is  absolutely  destitute, 
'  You  had  better  go  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  the  law  has  provided  relief  for  you 
in  the  workhouse." 

4635.  The  proper  way  is  to  pi  ovide  persons  with  tickets  for  the  Charity 

Organisation 
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Organisation  Society,  and  then  to  say  to  them,  "  Take  voni'  choice  ;  go  to  one 
or  the  other  "  ? 
Yes. 

4636.  But  witbont  tliose  tickets  you  have  not  got  a  sufficient  answer,  have 
you;  do  you  think  it  is  enough  to  say  to  a  person,  "Go  to  the  reheving 
officer  "  1 

I  think  that  is  enough  ;  if  a  person  begs  alms  by  reason  of  destitution  I  look 
upon  it  that  it  is  t!(r  proper  answer  to  say,  Go  to  the  relieving  officer ;  the  law 
has  provided  relief  for  your  destitution."  The  reheving  officer,  acting  in  concert 
with  charity,  asks  his  questions,  and  satisfies  himself  possibly  that  it  is  a  case 
where  the  poor  person  has  never  been  in  a  workhouse  before  that,  and  that 
some  exceptional  circumstances  may  have  occasioned  his  destitution.  In  that 
case  he  would  himself  send  a  note  of  reference  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
ISociety,  and  ask  them  to  he  good  enongii  to  favour  him  with  a  reply  upon  which 
he  would  admit  or  otherwise. 

4637.  Ijordi  Balfour  of  Burle7/.~\  Vou  have  handed  in  a  table  showing  your 
statistics  of  pauperi>;ni  from  tlie  year  1869  ;  th'  re  was  a  considerable  change  in 
the  law  in  1870,  putting  certain  charges  upon  the  Common  Fund  :  how  far  do 
you  think  that  cliange  in  the  law  has  iiad  an  intiuence  upon  the  facts  hrought 
out  in  your  tables  ? 

The  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  of  course  made  a  considerable  change  in  the 
law,  but  it  was  not  for  several  years  after  that  the  Amendment  A.ct  was  passed 
which  brought  the  in-door  poor  within  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  The  fivepence 
a-day  which  is  now  a  claim  upon  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Fund  was  not  in  the 
original  Act  but  in  the  Amending  Act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  operated 
to  some  extent  to  the  diminution  of  out-door  relief.  At  the  sam;'  time  I  am  not 
disposed  to  attach  so  much  weight  to  it  as  is  generally  done.  I  know  as 
regards  my  own  Board  that  the  question  as  to  whether  this  or  that  is  a  charge 
upon  the  Comraou  Poor  Fund  or  not  is  a  question  which  never  arises  at  all  and 
never  influences  the  decision. 

4638.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Atuending  Act  which  you  mentione  ? 
Twentieth  June,  1870. 

4639  Vou  claim  for  your  system  of  administrati(m  chat  it  has  operated 
independently  of  that  Act,  and  that  it  would  have  in  all  probabiliry  operated  if 
that  Aci  had  not  been  pr.ssed  ? 

I  do.  I  !!iay  say  that  it  was  the  abuses  of  the  Out-door  Relief  Regulation 
Order  which  led  the  guardians  10  reconsider  their  position  in  the  first  instance, 
and  it  was  not  the  result  of  legislation  at  all. 

4640.  \t  the  same  time,  in  institu'ing  any  comparison  between  in-door  and 
out-door  relief  as  it  exis^ts  in  the  metropolis,  and  as  it  exists  in  districts  outside 
London,  it  is  impossible  to  leave  that  Act  out  of  consideration,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  it  is  correct,  to  say  that. 

^641.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  regards  the  !)olicy  of  that  Act  ? 

There  is  no  douht  that  when  that  Act  was  passed  in  order  to  relieve  the 
poor  districts  ovei  burdened  with  their  pauperism,  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  bv  means  of  legislation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  funds  wliich  are  brought  together  under  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Act  are  contributed  by  the  various  unions,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  largely 
uncontrolled  by  those  who  pay.  For  instance,  we  in  Whitechapel  may  admin- 
ister very  strictly  indeed,  and  we  may  be  doing  our  utmost  to  dispauperise  ; 
but  another  union  nia\  be  adopting  another  course  ;  they  may  be  lax  iu  tiieir 
administration  and  fostering  pauperism.  Consequently  we,  as  a  strict  union, 
are  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  ti.is  other  laxly  administered  union.  In 
other  words  representation  and  taxation  do  not  ^o  together. 

4642.  To  that  limited  extent,  especially  if  the  pohcy  of  the  Act  were 
extended  further,  you  would  feel  the  want  of  due  and  necessary  control  over 
expenditure? 

I  should. 

(70.)  3  T  2  4643.  It 
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4643.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  v.hoare  administering  the  law, 
and  to  their  constituents,  to  have  present  to  their  minds  that  tiiey  must  pay  for 
the  luxury  of  a  lax  administration,  if  they  choose  to  adopt  it  ? 

That  is  the  v/ny  in  which  I  regard  it. 

4644-  You  have  had,  i  think,  before  your  board  of  guardians,  a  scheme  for 
agricultural  training  homes  upon  the  initiation  of  Mr.  Barnett  ? 
Yes. 

4645.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  practical  scheme  ? 

1  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  say  that  it  is.  Personally,  I  have  taken 
interest  in  it  to  this  extent ;  that  I  feel  that  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  wliich  it  is 
supposed  will  have  the  effect  of  getting  the  people  back  from  the  towns  on  to 
the  land,  of  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  of  training  men  for 
agricultural  life,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  And  beyond  that,  I  feel  that 
it  is  very  desirable  that  Ijoards  of  guardians  should  be  the  first  to  take  up  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  and  thrash  them  out  and  see  whether  there  is  anything  in 
them.  At  present  the  position  which  the  Wliitechapel  Board  have  taken  with 
regard  to  this  question,  has  been  that  the  want  of  workhouse  accommodation 
must  necessarily  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  formulation  of  a  practicable 
sclieme,  and  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  already  ample  workhouse  accommoda- 
tion, we  were  unahle  to  consider  the  question  ourselves.  But  finding  that  in 
some  ]iarts  of  London  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  workhouse  accommodation 
at  times,  it  was  thought  well  that  the  guardians  of  London  should  be  asked  to 
consider  the  question.  We  have  accordingly  invited  the  guardians  of  London 
to  confer  upon  the  matter,  and  a  conference  has  been  arranged.  With  regard 
to  the  proposal  itself,  I  have  really  nothing  to  say ;  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
form  an  opinion  upon  it. 

4646.  Have  you  any  hope  that  any  proposal  of  that  kind  would  do  m^^^'®  ^^^^n 
relieve  a  mere  fraction  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

1  fear  that  there  is  too  much  probability  that  that  is  so.  At  the  same  time, 
if  I  understand  jightly,  the  "  scheme"  is  not  intended  t(j  lie  more  than  sugges- 
tive of  a  direction  of  effort  either  by  jjuor  law,  or  charity,  or  both  in  concert. 

4647.  Are  there  any  number  who  piiysically  or  by  previous  training  are  in 
any  way  fitted  for  tlie  rough  work  of  the  country,  such  as  they  would  have  to 
undertake  in  that  class  of  house  ? 

Assuming  that  we  are  getting  a  large  immigration  from  the  agricultural 
districts  into  London,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  work  for  those  men,  and 
if  it  is  found  practicable  to  get  those  men  back  on  to  the  land,  and  to  resume 
their  habit  of  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fitted  for  emigration,  or  otherwise, 
something  might  possibly  be  done,  whether  by  the  Poor  Law  or  by  volun- 
tary effort  will  be  a  difficult  question  to  determine. 

4648.  You  have  just  said,  "  If  we  ai  e  getting  a  migration  of  people  from  the 
country,"  and,  "if  it  is  possible  to  put  them  back  again  ;  "  is  it  your  opinion  that 
either  of  those  "  ifs  "  represent  the  state  of  the  case  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  migration  going  on. 

4649.  To  the  East  End  of  London  r 
Yes,  into  the  east  of  London. 

4650.  Where  do  you  think  it  is  coming  from? 

There  has  been  for  several  years  an  increase  in  the  country  element  amongst 
our  ]JOor. 

4651.  Where  do  you  meet  them? 

Among  the  applicants  for  relief,  and  especially  in  the  casual  ward ;  that  is 
where  many  of  tiiem  gravitate  to.  The  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  tells 
me  that  the  class  of  poor  periodically  change,  that  is  to  say,  that  during  certain 
months  of  the  year  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  countrymen  than  at  others. 
At  other  times  the  casuals  are  solely  London  vagrants. 

4652.  Can 
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4652.  Can  you  discriminate  between  one  time  of  the  year,  and  the  other, 
when  you  notice  country  people  ? 

There  are  more  country  people  relieved  in  the  casual  ward  in  summer  months, 
than  in  winter, 

4653.  Is  the  expression  of  opinion  which  you  have  just  given  that  at  times 
there  is  a  large  r  influx  of  country  people  thnn  at  others  founded  upon  obser- 
vations of  your  oun,  or  is  it  founded  upon  any  inquiries  made  as  to  where 
people  come  from  ? 

It  is  founded  upon  observations  of  our  own  in  the  casual  ward. 

4654.  You  have  no  notes  or  figures  to  which  you  could  appenl  which  would 
show  tnat  in  such  and  such  a  year  there  was  a  certain  proportion  of  those  who 
seemed  to  be  i're^h  from  the  country,  and  that  in  such  another  year  there  was 
another  proportion  - 

I  have  not  tabulated  any  facts  bearing  upon  the  question. 

4655.  Are  you  confident  that  the  expression  of  o])inion  which  you  have 
given  is  really  founded  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  substantial  migration  from 
the  country  to  London  ? 

I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  considerahle  immi- 
gration ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  any  positiveness  as  to  its  extent, 

46,56.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  upon  the  policy  of  either  the  boards 
of  guardians  or  the  vestries  starting  a  system  of  relief  works  in  the  winter  to 
relieve  those  who  are  apt  to  represent  themselves  as  unemployed  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  relief  works  afford  any  permanent  rehef  of  distress  ;  but  I 
l-hink  they  rather  tend  to  make  the  condition  of  the  poor  worse. 

4657.  We  had  before  us  the  other  day  a  member  of  the  boai-d  of  guardians 
of  Marylelione,  who  was  asked  on  the  question  of  the  policy  of  taking  one  or 
two  children  from  widows  who  have  more  children  than  they  can  support,  and 
putting  them  into  the  district  school  ;  or,  as  a  counter  policy,  supporting  the 
woman  by  means  of  out-door  relief,  leaving  the  children  under  her  charge.  He 
expressed  an  opinion  in  lavour  of  leaving  the  children  with  their  mother  and 
giving  her  relitif ;  and  these  questions  were  put,  and  these  answers  were  given. 
"  (Q.)  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  difference  with  regard  to  the  two  systems  in 
discouraging  or  otherwise  applications  for  relief  .'■ — (A.)  I  think  not.  (Q.)  You 
think  on  tlie  whole  th_at  there  would  be  as  many  widows  probably  asking  for 
and  requiring  relief  under  the  one  system  as  under  the  other? — [A.)  Quite  so, 
(Q.)  So  that,  the  two  systems  must  be  judged  not  on  the  question  of  whether 
one  or  the  otlier  tends  to  discourage  pauperism,  but  rather  upon  the  question 
of  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  the  best  for  the  children? — (//.)  Quite  so. 
As  an  inducement  1  do  not  think  it  is  very  material;  I  consider  that  it  does  not 
affect  the  cases  very  much."  Is  that  in  accordance  or  not  with  your  exjx  ri- 
ence  ? 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  experience.  On  tiie  contrar\',  the  present 
number  of  children  of  widows  in  the  district  schools  is  46,  and  that  is  to  be  coai- 
pared  with  a  mean  number  of  418  widows,  and  1,110  children  in  receipt  of  out- 
door relief  in  18/0, 

4658.  And  the  policy  of  taking  the  children  from  the  widows  and  supporting 
them  in  the  district  school  has  been  unifoimly  but  gradually  brought  into  practice 
since  the  first  Act  which  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Quite  so. 

4659.  Are  the  conditions  of  the  district  in  any  wav  materially  changed  so  as 
to  account  for  the  change  of  numbers  which  yon  have  given  ? 

Not  materially.  There  have  been  certain  demolitions  of  property^  carried  on 
in  the  distric  t  under  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  has  caused  some  change  in  the  district  ;  but  I  do  not  consider  that  there 
has  heen  a  material  chaiige ;  that  is  t"  say,  that  I  do  not  thitdv  they  have 
migrated  in  any  numbers  to  any  other  district,  or  we  should  have  had  them 
returned  to  us  under  orders  of  removal. 


(70.) 
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4660.  Would  yon  be  in  favour  of  such  a  chan2:e  of  the  law  as  would  undoubt- 
edly give  the  guardians  the  right  to  recover  the  out-door  medical  relief  which 
they  give,  when  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstimces  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given  on  emergence  \\  arrant  their  taking  that  course - 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  guardians  had  die  power  to 
declare  medical  relief  to  be  by  way  of  loan. 

4661 .  I  mean  without  the  consent  of  the  person  to  whom  the  relief  is  given  ? 
I  <lo  not  regard  the  consent  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  given  as  being  neces- 
sary under  any  circumstances. 

4662.  Chairman.']  Th;-  general  vi;  w^,  however,  is  that  unless  the  person  has 
con?enri  d  the  loan  cannot  be  recovered? 

I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  pauper  should  consent  to  enable 
the  guardians  to  declare  and  to  enforce  repayment  of  the  loan. 

4' '63.  Has  there  ever  heen  any  le^al  decision  whatever  which  affirms  that 
view  ? 

I  have  recoveied  in  a  grciit  many  cases  relief  vvithout  such  consent  in  the 
county  courts  in  the  country. 

4664.  Lord  Balfour  of  Hurley.]  But  assuming  that  there  was  any  doubt  cast 
upon  it,  or  even  assuming  that  the  law  was  declared  adverse  to  what  you  sug- 
gest, as  it  probably  is  at  the  present  ti.'ne,  would  \  oii  be  in  favour  of  the  doubt 
being  removed, and  of  the  question  of  law  being  put  heyouu  doubt  ihe  oLher  way? 

I  have  not  heard  a  doubt  expressed  l)efore  ;  but  if  there  should  be  a  doubt  of 
course  it  would  be  well  that  it  shoidd  be  remov  ed. 

4665.  And  you  think  that  could  be  done  in  many  cases  without  any  injustice 
at  all  to  those  who  at  present  get  medical  relief  at  the  expense  of  the  rate- 
payers ? 

It  is  a  form  of  relief  which  is  necessarily  open  to  abuse.  The  relieving  officer 
will  not  accept,  and  I  ;im  of  opinion  that  he  is  not  justified  in  accepting,  the 
responsibility  of  refusing  ;  and  the  relieving  officers  in  Whitechapel  acting  upon 
my  advice  rarely  refuse  an  application  for  medical  relief;  but  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  grant  of  th-;  order  they  follow  it  up. 

4(166.  At  the  ^aine  time  you  are  convinced  that  in  that  matter  you  are  habitu- 
ally and  deliberately  imposed  upon  in  numerous  instances  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

4667.  And  that  the  pi  ople  deliberately  take  advantage  of  that  position  lor  the 
purpose  of  imposing  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  getting  relief? 

Precisely. 

4668.  Chairman.]  I  conclude  that  your  relieving  officer  would  not  grant  an 
order  for  medical  relief  in  a  case  in  whic'i  he  had  obvnous  means  of  knowing 
that  the  persons  v^ere  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  it  themselves? 

Clearly  not.  I  meant  that  he  would  not  wait  to  visit  and  to  make  his  investi- 
gation, but  that  lie  would  simply  receive  the  a|>plication  and  deal  with  the  circum- 
stances as  they  then  appeared  to  him,  and  if  it  was  alleged  by  the  applicant  that 
he  had  not  the  means  the  relieving  officer  \\  ould  not  take  tlie  responsibility  of 
refusing, 

4669.  Not  ii"  he  was  perfectly  conAdnced  that  the  allegation  was  untrue  ? 

If  he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  untrue,  and  he  had  the  facts  before 
him  to  justify  him,  he  would  of  course  refuse. 

4670.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  treating  it  as  a  loan  do  you  make  the 
assertion  that  if  a  man  applies  for  relief,  and  it  is  a  fit  case  for  relief,  and  you 
admit  that  he  must  have  relief  from  the  rates,  then  you  can  by  your  simple  act 
make  it  a  loan  to  that  man  ? 

That  has  always  been  my  opinion. 

467  ! .  So  that  without  any  contract  on  the  part  of  the  man,  you  can  place  him 
under  a  legal  obligation  to  repay  you? 

s\  ithout  any  contract,  but  not  without  a  declaration  of  loan. 

4672.  We 
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4672.  We  are,  of  course,  tdking  a  case  where  it  is  well  ascertained  that  relief 
is  nee.ied.  1  suppose  you  would  direct  that  the  relief  should  be  given  by  way 
of  loan  ? 

Yes. 

4673.  Supposing  that  the  man  on  that  notirication  being  given  to  him  says^ 
"I  decline  it  on  these  i.erms,"  will  you  thereupon  be  absolved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  relieving  that  man,  or  could  you  still  reUeve  him,  and  recover  the  loan, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  declined  to  accept  it  upon  those  terms? 

My  opinion  is  that  w  e  could  still  relieve  him  and  still  declare  such  relief  as 
was  given  to  be  by  way  of  loan. 

4674.  Whether  he  accepted  it  in  that  form  or  not? 

Quite  so.  1  have  always  looked,  upon  the  relief  given  by  the  relieving  officer 
iij  the  interval  between  board  meetina's  as  provisional  relief,  and  that  when  it 
eom(  s  before  the  board  the  guardians  have  the  power  to  give  or  lend. 

4675.  Then  I  understand  ihat  you  limit  the  case  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
provisional  relief  given  by  the  relieving  officer  ? 

Yes. 

4676.  But  you  would  not  extend  it  to  cases  in  which  the  guardians  tliemselves 
act.  Supposing  that  the  giiardians  are  going  to  order  relief  for  the  person  in 
questi')n,  do  you  contend  that  they  can  then  order  it  as  loan,  whether  the  person 
ordeied  to  be  relieved  accepts  it  or  not  in  that  sense  ? 

I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  case  of  prospective  relief  where  the  question  o; 
contract  would  come  in.  In  my  experience  the  cases  in  which  relief  is  declared 
to  he  by  way  of  loan  are  where  the  relief  has  been  given  by  the  relieving  officer. 
With  regard  to  prospective  relief,  cases  have  certainly  occuired  where  for 
instance  a  man  may  apply  for  relief  for  the  burial  of  his  child.  The  guardians 
may  say:  "  What, are  your  circumstances  now  ?  Are  you  in  work."  The  man 
may  say  "  No,  1  am  not  in  work,  but  1  hc-pe  to  get  w  ork  next  week.  "  "  Very  well 
then,  the  relieving  officer  will  give  you  an  order  lor  the  buriai  of  the  child,  but 
y  on  must  understand  that  it  will  be  upon  loan." 

4677.  Supposing  that  the  (ase  is  one  where  the  child  has  to  be  buried, 
and  the  man  entirely  declines  to  accept  the  relief  on  loan,  what  course  do  you 
take  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  burial  of  a  child  the  relieving  officer  would  not  move  further 
at  all  then. 

4678.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  bury  the  child  ? 
Possibly,  the  emergency  might  arise. 

4679.  Ami  you  think  you  could  recover  the  expenses  afterwards? 

I  think  so.  1  have  never  had  any  doubt  about  it  my^self.  As  I  have  always 
advised,  authority  is  derived  from  Sec.  58  cf  the  Poor  i.aw  Amendiiicnt  Act, 
1834,  which  parenthetically  contains  the  wurds  "  and  whether  any  receipt  for 
such  relief,  or  engagement  to  repay  the  same,  or  the  cost  price  thereof,  shall 
have  been  given  or  not  by  the  person  to  or  on  accotmt  of  whom  the  same  shall 
have  been  so  given." 

4680.  You  spoke  of  the  contribution  which,  no  doubt,  it  is  very  proper  should 
be  recovered  from  vicious  parents  whose  children  are  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
guardians;  but  would  it  not  be  the  case  that  from  the  very  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  those  parents  in  a  large  number  ol  instances  no  contribution  could  ever 
be  enforced  ? 

That  would  be  the  case,  unquestionably. 

aGSi.  With  regar  l  to  the  scheme  for  emplo sing  London  paupers  upon  farms 
in  the  country,  you  used  the  expression  that  it  would  tend  to  train  the  men  for 
agricultural  labour;  is  it  desirable  that  you  should  add  to  an  agricultural 
population  which  is  already  apparently  unable  to  obtain  full  employment? 

They  are  unable  to  obtain  full  employ^ment  in  this  country  ;  yet  the  fact  that 
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there  is  land  waiting  for  cultivation  either  here  or  in  the  colonies,  suggests  lhat 
labour  must  sooner  or  later  be  found. 

4682.  I  suppose  tliat  the  fact  th;it  agricultural  labourers  migrate  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  have  always  migrated  into  the  town^,  shows  pretty  plainly  that 
thi;  natural  inci  ease  of  the  population  cannot  be  provided  for,  at  all  events  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  by  agricultural  labour  in  the  rural  districts ;  is  it  a 
rational  s\'stem  to  add  further  to  that  surplus  pojjulation  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  ansv\er  that  question. 

4683.  Probably  you  would  contemplate  the  emigration  of  the  persons 
so  trained,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  open  to  the  objection  which  I  have 
suggested  ? 

I  am  disposed  to  regard  emigration  as  the  chief  outlet  for  such  trained  labour, 

46S4.  You  s;:id  that  under  the  Act  putting  tlie  cost  of  in-door  poor  in  London 
on  the  common  fund  you  thought  that  there  might  be  this  unfairness :  that 
whereas  the  admini>traiiuii  was  strict  in  Whitechapel,  in  other  unions  the 
administration  might  be  lax,  so  that  you  might  be  paying  for  unions  who 
were  not  administering  well.  But  so  far  as  it  goes  is  not  the  effect  of  that  Act 
to  encourage  strict  administration,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  special  contribution 
for  in-door  poor^  and  not  for  out- door  relief? 

If  it  has  any  kind  of  influence  upon  the  administration  of  relief  it  is  no  doubt 
in  that  direction. 

4685.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  diminution  of  out-door  relief  in  London  com- 
menced as  near  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  ;  can  you  possibly  dissociate'  the  one  thing  from  the  other  ? 

I  am  rather  disposed  to  dissociate  them,  and  to  say  that  it  is  a  coincidence. 
It  was  a  date  at  which  certain  unions  in  London  actu  ally  were  co.nmencing  a 
strict  administration  which  was  gradually  followed  by  others. 

4686.  Is  not  the  coincidence  rather  a  remarkable  one  ? 

I  can  only  say  with  any  positiveness  that  ;is  regards  Whitechapel,  the  Metro- 
|)olis  Poor  Act,  1867,  was  not  a  factor  in  the  application  of  strict  pi  inciples  to 
administration. 

4687.  Are  boards  of  guardians  in  London  not  influenced  by  the  motive  tliat 
influences  most  of  mankind,  namely,  the  desire  to  save  money  for  the  people 
for  whom  they  administer  the  law  ? 

Yes,  no  doubt  it  is  so. 

4688.  Is  not  such  a  motive  praiseworthy  within  certain  limits  ? 

I  can  scarcely  regard  it  is  praiseworthy  to  save  the  pockets  of  their  own  rate- 
payers at  the  cost  of  others. 

4689.  But  if  the  law  has  distinctly  given  to  the  board  a  right  to  draw  money 
from  a  general  fund,  is  it  not  praiseworthy  to  get  as  much  from  that  general  fund 
to  relieve  the  ratepayers  as  you  can,  provided  of  course,  that  it  does  not  render 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  other  ways  a  less  good  administration.  At 
all  events  whether  it  be  praiseworthy  or  not,  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  that 
will  influence  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a  hundred? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

4600.  Then  may  we  not  conclude  that  whatever  may  have  happened  in 
Whitechapel,  that  Act  had  a  large  effect  in  reducing  out-door  relief  in  London  r 
Possibly. 

4691.  You  consider  that  guardians  in  London  are  not  actuated  by  the 
ordinary  motives  that  aflect  mankind  ? 

There  is  probably  little  difference  in  that  respect,  but  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
judge  other  boards  by  the  result  of  my  experience  of  the  Whitechapel  Board  in 
the  matter  of  out-door  relief. 

4692.  Earl  Spencer.']  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  had  been  some 
boards  of  guardians  who  had  been  limiting  out-door  relief  before  that  Act  was 
passed  ? 

I  think  Whitechapel  commenced  the  limitation. 

4693.  Had 
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4693.  Had  Whitechapel  commenced  before  this  Act  was  passed  ? 

Mo,  but  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this  :  when  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  was 
passed  we  had  not  commenced  the  process  of  restriction,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  of  any  other  union  having  then  adopted  the  poUcy  of  restriction. 
I  beheve  Whitechapel  was  the  first. 

4694.  Then  was  it  a  pure  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the 
day  who  introduced  it  ? 

With  regard  to  the  process  of  diminution  of  rehef  in  Whitechapel,  that  was 
the  result  of  the  olivious  abuse  of  the  out-door  relief  regulation  order  in  that 
union.    I  am  only  deahng  with  Whitechapel. 

4695.  Chairman.]  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of  that  Act,  which 
I  contend  must  have  bi^en,  on  the  whole,  considerable  in  London,  it  would  be 
only  fail-  to  «;ay  that  in  Whitechapel,  quite  apart  from  that,  the  guardians  have 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  administer  the  law  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish 
pauperism  in  their  union  ? 

I  say  that  confidently. 

4696.  Earl  Spencer.']  Other  causes,  besides  that  Act,  induced  you  to  follow 
the  course  which  has  had  the  result  which  you  have  told  us  ? 

Yes. 

4697.  Chairman.]  If  there  were  such  Act,  you  would  strongly  advocate  that 
system  ? 

Yes. 

4698.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^  And  no  general  diminution  of  pauperism, 
consequent  upon  the  Act  of  1870,  will  account  for  the  special  diminution  which 
you  have  brought  about  in  your  own  union  ? 

]\ot  at  all. 

4699.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  I  am  not  clear  about  this  immigration  of  labourers 
from  the  country  districts  into  the  towns ;  do  I  correctly  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  goes  on  to  a  certain  extent,  and  is  stimulated;  supposing  there  is  a 
Mansion  House  fund ;  or  does  it  only  take  place  when  some  Mansion  House 
fund  is  collected  ? 

It  is  apparent  at  those  times,  when  there  are  special  funds  in  operation  in 
London.  At  those  times  we  do  hear  and  see  that  there  is  an  immigration  of 
poor  into  London. 

4700.  But  not  under  ordinary  circumstances? 
Not  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

4701.  Chairman.]  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  what  you  have  already  stated 
to  the  Committee  ? 

Might  1  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  have  not  the  Return  before  me  which  would 
have  enabled  me  specifically  to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  proportion  of 
pers(ms  receiving  medical  relief;  but  I  have  here  a  Return  of  the  paupers  in 
receipt  of  rehef  on  the  Ist  of  January  1888,  and  1  find  that  there  were  receiving 
medical  relief  only  on  that  day,  35. 

4702.  Earl  Spencer.]  That  is  to  say,  out-door  medical  relief? 

Yes.  I  understand  that  evidence  has  been  given  with  regard  to  the  relative 
pauperism  to  population  in  certain  districts  of  London ;  that  is  to  say,  that  in 
unions  where  the  out-door  relief  system  is  generally  followed,  the  r<ttio  of 
pauperism  is  even  less  than  in  some  other  districts. 

4703.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  In  some  cases? 

In  some  cases.  I  have  heard  instanced  the  parish  of  Paddington,  where  they 
have  1,232  paupers,  while  Whitechapel  h;is  1,237,  so  that  the  pauperism  is  about 
the  same.  I  find  that  tlie  population  of  Whitechapel  is  71,000,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Paddington  is  107,000  ;  but  the  main  point  that  I  desired  to  mention 
to  the  Committee  was  this  :  that  you  cannot  fairly  compare  one  parish  or 
district  with  another  by  population,  but  you  must  take  the  character  of  the 
population.    For  instance,  in  Paddington  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  is 
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l,27<j.000 whereas  in  Wiiitechapel  llie  rate;ibl^  value  is  379,000 /.  White- 
chapel  is  made  up  of  a  very  poor  and  large  lodjiing-house  district,  as  is 
St.  George's-in-the-Kast,  more  or  le>s.  From  the  rateable  value  it  is  obvious 
that  Paddington  is  a  large  residential  district,  and  the  poor  are  comparatively 
few  in  number. 

4704.  Chairma??.']  For  example,  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  1  find  I)y  a  Return 
which  I  have  before  me  that  the  mean  number  of  paupers  relieved  on  the 
1st  of  July  1887,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1880,  gives  a  total  ratio  of  33  9  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  the  ratio  for  the  whole  of  London  being  24*2  ;  but  we 
know  that  the  administration  in  St.  George's-in-the-Fast  is  strict.  The  figures 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarly  poor  character  of  the  people  in  that 
district  r 

Y'es.    The  rateable  value  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  is  only  85,000  /. 

4705.  Earl  Spencer.^  It  is  not  fair  to  compare  one  parish  with  another;  you 
ought  to  compare  the  difierent  periods  of  each  parish,  because  the  circumstances 
of  parishes  vary  so  very  much? 

Yes,  very  much. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  ROBERT  ARTHUR  VALPY,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows  : 

47of).  Earl  of  Aberdeen.l  Have  you  for  some  time  paid  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  condition  of  the  pof)r  in  connection  with  the  branches  of 
the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  othei'wise. 

I  have,  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  been  connected  with  St.  Giles's 
Charity  Organization  Society  ;  I  have  been  vice-chairman  of  it  for  some  three  or 
four  years ;  and  recently  I  have  been  elected  as  chairman  of  the  Battersea 
Charily  Organisation  Society. 

4707.  Have  you  given  any  special  attention  to  the  question  of  casuals  with 
reference,  for  example,  to  what  we  were  told  by  a  previous  witness,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kiito,  concerning  the  result  of  some  iniiuiries  which  had  been  instituted 
upon  the  question  of  casuals  ? 

I  have.  Mr.  Kitto's  committee  visited  the  casual  ward  at  St.  Giles's  for 
something  like  four  weeks,  from  about  the  beginnine:  of  December  to  the 
beginning  of  January.  They  selected  out  of  the  ward  about  100  cases; 
the  actual  number  was  98,  and  I  tiiink  we  may  roughly  estimate  that  the 
number  of  casuals  interviewed  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  cases  was  about 
800  or  900.  Mr.  Kitto's  committee  commenced  investigation  and  inquiry  into 
the  antecedents  of  tliese  casuals,  but  eventually  they  referred  the  cases  to  my 
St.  Giles's  Committee  of  tiie  Charity  Oiganization  Society. 

4~o8.  How  were  the  papers  prepared  which  gave  the  required  information? 
I  have  a  set  of  case  papers  here  which  might  interest  the  Coamiittee.  This 
shows  the  method  of  investigation  which  we  adopted. 

4709.  Will  you  read  a  nummary  of  the  contents  ? 

First  (  f  all,  the  casual  was  interviewed  by  a  member  of  Mr.  Kitto's  committee  ; 
and  I  may  say  that,  in  enf'eavouring  to  select  those  casuals,  they  were  assisted 
by  experts,  inspectors  of  casual  wards,  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward, 
and  cliarity  agents  of  various  kinds,  who  attended  with  the  members  of  the 
committee.  After  questioning  the  casual,  the  following  questions  were  taken 
down,  and  the  answers  attempted  to  be  verified :  "  Name  ?  Age  ?  Married  or 
single  ?  Number  of  children  ?  Trade  ?  Wages  when  in  work  ?  Ever  in  Trades 
Unions,  or  any  Provident  Club :  How  long  out  of  work  ?  How  long  during  the 
past  twelve  months  out  of  work?  Names  and  addresses  of  as  many  recent  employers 
as  possible  ?  If  the  man  was  employed  on  large  works,  ascertain  name  of  his 
foreman  or  sub-contractor?  Where  slept  last  night?  Where  been  sleeping 
lately?  Where  born  ?  How  long  in  London?  Ascertain  whether  he  is  in  London 
for  the  first  time,  or  is  really  an  inhabitant  who  makes  excursions  into  the 
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country?  References.  Friends  or  relations  in  London  or  the  country  ?  Was  he 
ever  in  the  Army  or  Militia?  Name  of  r'^giment,  and  regimental  number^? 
Does  he  produce  discliarge  ?  If  so,  what  character  does  it  bear  ?  How  many 
years'  service  and  whether  in  the  Resei  ve"  ?  Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  paue 
is  added  :  "  Please  add  jour  own  impression  about  the  man  generally,  his 
physique,  and  whether  he  is  fit  morally  to  emigate,  or  whether  il  would  be 
merely  moving-  rubbish  to  help  him  to  a  colony."  Those  particulars  were  taken 
down,  and  the  casuals  so  selected  were  placed  in  lodging-houses,  or  in  Ham  Yard 
Refuge.  Some  of  them  were  put  to  work  on  relief  works,  and  from  time  to 
time  reports  of  their  work  were  sent  in  and  endorsed  on  the  back  of  these 
papers. 

4710.  What  number  were  selected  out  of  the  total  number  of  cases  inquired 
into  ? 

Ninety-eight  cases  were  selected  out  of  probably  800  or  900.  1  arrive  at 
that  number  in  this  way.  The  St.  Giles's  Casual  Ward  is  on  the  separate  cell 
system,  and  contains  52  cells  for  males,  and  24  cells  for  females.  Th  ■  immense 
press  of  applicants  in  consecpience  of  the  tickets  distributeil  in  Trafalgar-square, 
and  the  money  distributed  there,  as  Mr.  Kitto  described,  filled  the  place  to  over- 
flowing; and  leave  was  obtained  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  use 
of  the  waiting  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  additional  sleeping  accommodation. 
In  this  way  there  was  accommodation  for  74  males,  1  believe ;  that  gave  accom- 
modation for  22  more.  The  applicants,  I  may  say,  w^ere  driven  away  from 
Trafalgar- square  by  the  police  in  large  numbers.  Up  to  this  period  there  was 
no  casual  ward  in  the  Strand  Union,  but  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  the 
Strand  guardians  opened  a  casual  ward  in  Hart-street;  and  I  may  say  that  up 
to  this  tiaie  the  casual  ward  in  St.  Giles's  was  seldom  or  never  full. 

4711.  When  you  speak  of  cases  being  selected,  does  that  imply  that  they 
were  selected  because  they  were  the  most  likely  to  be  fit  subjects  for  emigra- 
tion ? 

Because  they  were  the  most  likely  to  be  fit  subjects  for  help  of  various 
kinds. 

4712.  Could  you  summarise  the  results  of  those  inquiries  ? 

Of  the  98  cases  so  refen-ed  to  the  St.  Giles's  Charity  Organisation  Society, 
there  were  assisted  on  the  recommendation  of  that  society  22 ;  nine  were 
assisted  by  emigration  ;  four  by  employment ;  three  by  sending  to  sea  ;  three  by 
migration  ;  and  six  by  tools,  stock,  and  clothes. 

4713.  Were  the  results  in  those  cases  saiisfactory  ? 

Not  in  all  these  cases.  The  average  age  of  these  casuals  was  33  years. 
There  were  82  single  men,  or  men  who  stated  that  they  were  single  ;  three 
stated  that  they  were  married  ;  nine  were  widowers ;  and  no  information  could 
be  obtained  with  regard  to  about  four.  I  considered  as  Londoners  28  of  those. 
In  estimating  whether  these  men  were  Londoners  or  countrymen  I  looked 
tljrouiih  the  information  that  we  obtained,  and  where  I  found  that  a  man  had 
been  fairly  regularly  employed  in  London  for  the  last  eijiht  or  nine  years, 
I  considered  him  a  Londoner ;  where  a  man  had  recently  come  up  from 
the  country,  I  put  him  down  as  a  countryman.  Of  these  there  were  28 
Londoners,  63  countrymen,  and  I  could  obtain  no  information  about  seven.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  regularly  employed  17,  and  intermittently  employed  39. 
The  character  we  ascertained  in  51  cases.  Of  those  there  appeared  to  be  good, 
28;  fair,  five;  and  bad,  18.  Of  the  rest  it  may  be  inferred,  I  think,  that  their 
character  was  bad,  as  they  either  refused  inquiry  or  disappeared.  The  number 
of  those  was  49.  Three  gave  false  references,  one  of  them  refused  work  which 
was  oft'ered,  and  one  refused  emigration. 

4714.  Did  only  one  out  of  the  whole  number  refuse  work  when  olfered  ? 

A  large  number  disappeared  ;  44  disappeared  altogether,  but  one  refused 
work  after  we  had  made  inquiries  into  his  antecedents  and  hoped  to  helj)  him. 
With  regard  to  their  capacity  for  work,  there  were  sp(;ken  of  by  former  em- 
ployers as  having  been  good  woikmen,  nine  only.    Of  these  vpe  assisted :  one 
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by  emigration,  and  the  otliers  were  assisted  in  different  ways.  We  tested 
on  relief  works,  15  in  all.  Of  these  we  emigrated  eight  ;  five  d\s- 
appe.ired  after  working  for  a  short  time;  one  refusid  emigration,  and  one 
turned  out  to  be  insane.  The  test  work,  I  may  say,  consisted  of  stone- 
breaking  or  work  provided  by  Lord  Meatli's  Pubb'c  Gardens  Association, 
and  the  test  may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  severe.  Frequent  reports 
of  the  work  done  were  sent  into  our  committee,  and  on  these  thev  decided 
whether  the  case  was  fit  for  emigration.  In  one  or  two  instances,  men  were 
sent  back  for  further  probation  before  bi  ing  emigrated.  With  regard  to  the 
occupations  of  these  casuals,  they  were  very  varied,  the  number  being  39  out 
of  tlie  98  cases  ;  but  oi'  course  the  information  on  this  point  was  very  unrehable, 
as  it  was  derived  mainly  from  the  statements  of  the  casuals  themselves.  Of  these 
peopic  only  five  described  themselves  as  a£i,ricultural  hiliourers.  Of  them  one 
will  [)robably  make  a  good  emigrant  ;  another  iiad  stock  given  to  him,  and  one 
disappeared,  though  he  had  a  gooil  character,  and  belon;j,ed  to  the  Foresters. 
One  V,  as  a  regular  tramp,  and  one  a  bad  character.  The  one  who  was  emigrated 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  genuine  agricultural  labourer.  There  were  three 
who  might  be  said  to  be  gentlemen  by  birth  ;  one  was  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  bad  character ;  one  had  been  in  the  Metiical  Staff  Corps,  and  had  a  good 
character,  but  he  disappeared;  one  had  been  in  South  Africa  with  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  and  having  got  work  was  helped  with  a  loan  for  clothes  ;  14  had  been 
in  the  Army.  Only  two  out  of  the  whole  number  of  98  had  ever  belonged  to 
a  club. 

4715.  Earl  of  Milltown.]  When  you  say  that  14  had  been  in  the  Army,  I 
suppose  you  mean  that  they  had  been  privates  or  non-commis>ioned  officers  ? 

Yes. 

4716.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Do  you  include  trades  unions  in  the  expression 

"  club  r 

No  ;  I  include  in  the  term  "  clubs  "  only  the  benefit  clubs. 

4717.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  questions  was,  Had  the  man  ever  been  a 
member  of  a  trades  union  or  a  club  ?" 

I  do  not  tliink  we  found  any  belonging  to  a  trades  union  ;  I  do  not  remember 
one.  If  I  m'ght  summarise  the  occupations  of  these  98  casuals,  they  were  as 
follows  :  emplosed  in  labour,  varying  from  casual  labour  to  regular  labour,  29  ; 
aitisans,  9;  engaged  in  locovi^otion,  such  as  grooms  and  coachmen,  9  ;  assist- 
ants, people  engaged  in  shops  and  oliices,  8;  manufactures,  23  ;  dealers,  2 ; 
costermongers,  2;  the  salaried  class,  9  ;  no  work,  6;  refused  information,  3. 
The  causes  of  distress  are  to  a  great  extent  matters  ol  conjecture,  but  as  we 
ascertained  them  in  56  cases  they  maybe  summarised  in  this  way :  loafers, 
including  thieves,  15  ;  irregularity  of  work,  39  ;  drink,  13  ;  illness  or  infirmity, 
including  incapacity,  13.  One  or  a  combination  of  these  causes  accounts  for 
their  condition,  so  lar  as  we  could  gather  from  the  information  we  received 
with  regard  to  them.  It  occurs  to  me  that  probably  many  of  these  men  had 
left  their  own  districts  to  avoid  the  execution  of  warrants  or  the  serving  of 
summonses.  I  think  that  may  account  for  a  certain  number  from  conversations 
I  had  with  some  of  them.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  the  vagrant  class  is  very 
largely  swelled  in  this  way,  but  1  have  no  direct  evidence  of  it.  Of  the  22  cases 
that  we  actually  assisted  I  should  say  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  more 
than  six  can  be  considered  as  being  really  decent  fellows. 

4718.  By  ''decent  fellows"  you  would  mean  perhaps  persons  who  had  fallen 
into  difficulties  without  any  actual  fault  r 

Yes  ;  a  man  who  would  make  a  good  emigrant,  or  turn  out  satisfactorily.  I 
might  add  that  Miss  Tillard,  in  St.  James's,  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
into  the  cases  of  something  like  400  or  500  casuals  and  other  homeless  people, 
on  the  same  lines  as  myself ;  but  the  casuals  were  mostly  taken  at  random, 
and  not  selected  in  the  manner  I  have  described.  Her  information  with  regard 
to  those  400  or  500  cases  which  have  been  investigated  by  the  St.  James's 
Charity  Organization  Society  will,  I  think,  be  very  interesting. 

4719.  Will 
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4719.  Will  you  state  the  conclusions  at  which  you  have  ari  ived  with  reference 
to  the  casual  ward  system  as  the  result  of  those  iiivestigations  ? 

The  conclusions  that  I  arrive  at  are  that  casual  wards  should  he  abolished, 
because  they  do  not  fulfil  the  object  for  whicli  they  were  established.  They  were 
established  for  the  benefit  of  wanderers  and  wayfarers,  and  people  out  of  work 
seeking  employment.  That  is  my  \ievv  of  the  Act  under  which  the  casual  wards 
have  been  instituted.  Secondly,  tliey  attract  and  help  to  keep  up  the  vagrant 
class  by  affording  them  shelter  and  the  very  small  percentage  of  helpable  cases 
does  not  justify  their  existence  ;  and  1  myself,  think  that,  entrance  to  and 
detention  in  the  workhouse  would  be  most  likely  to  form  the  best  test  of 
eligibility  for  assistance.  There  is  another  objection  that  I  have  to  them  ;  that 
they  form  a  harbour  for  criminals,  because  there  is  no  supervision  from  the 
police  ;  at  least  that  is  the  case  in  the  St.  Giles"  ward. 

4720.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  criminals  resort  to  these  places,  or  those  who 
frequent  the  wards  beconie  criminal  by  association  with  reckless  persons  ? 

1  tliink  that  criminals  do  resort  to  those  places,  and  they  affect  others. 

4721.  How  would  you  propose  to  provide  for  the  class  to  which  you  refer, 
namely,  bond  fide  wayfarers,  pei  sons  seeking  employment  ? 

I  think  that  discretion  might  be  given  to  the  master  of  a  casual  ward  or  to 
the  master  of  the  workhouse  as  to  detaining  these  people.  If  the  case  seemed 
jprimd  facie  helpable,  they  should  be  referred  to  some  charitable  agency  to  under- 
take inquiry  into  their  antecedents;  and  in  certain  casis  they  might  be 
sent  on  their  way.  But  in  other  cases  which  appeared  to  be  prima  facie 
worthy  of  assistance  the  people  should  be  employed  on  some  sort  of  probationary 
work.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  detention  in  the  workhouse,  that  we  tried 
the  following  experiment  eight  or  nine  years  ago  with  regard  to  the  St.  (iiles' 
workhouse  One  member  of  our  committee  visited  the  workiiousefrom  the  end 
of  1 879,  1  think,  to  the  beginning  of  1 88 1 ,  for  a  period  of  about  1 5  months.  With 
the  help  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  he  selected  47  cases,  as  probably  being 
fit  objects  for  assistance.  Of  those  47,  four  were  assisted  with  good  results,  and 
rendered  self-suppoi  ting,  the  character  in  each  case  being  good  ;  10  were 
assisted  with  apparently  good  results,  their  character  in  seven  cases  being  good, 
and  in  t"  o  fair ;  one  was  doubtful  as  to  sobriety;  eight  cases  \\ere  assisted 
with  no  good  results,  and  returned  to  the  Poor  Law  ;  the  character  of  those  was 
good  in  four  cases,  fair  in  two,  doubtful  in  one,  and  in  the  othei"  case  the  report 
was,  "  Man's  character  good,  wife's  bad."  Two  of  those  refused  loans  offered  ; 
character  of  one  good,  and  of  the  other  fair.  Twenty-three  applications  were 
refused  either  through  bad  character,  or  there  being  no  prospect  of  taking  them 
off  the  rates. 

472:^.  May  the  Committee  understand  that  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  any 
separate  building  for  wayfarers,  but  that  you  would  merely  admit  them  to  the 
workhouse  under  certain  regulations  r 

I  should  admit  them  to  the  workhouse  under  certain  regulations,  and  those 
who  seemed  to  be  genuine  wayfarers  I  should  remove  from  the  workhouse,  and 
give  them  shelter  in  a  night  refuge,  assuming  that  nig  lit  refuges  e.xist. 

4723.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working  of  night  refuges  under 
voluntary  management  apart  from  the  Poor  La  \  : 

1  have  visited  IVIr.  Bolton's  House  of  Shelter  at  Stepney;  I  have  also  visited 
the  Ham  Yard  Refuge  and  the  Newport  Market  Refuge;  and  in  my  opinion 
with  the  exception  of  Ham  Yard  refuges  and  shelters  are  not  desirable  institutions 
as  at  present  ccmducted.  I  think  that  good  may  be  done  in  a  few  cases,  but  the 
harm  done  far  outweighs  ihe  good,  because  they  attract,  and  to  a  great  extent 
keep  in  existence,  the  idle  loafing  classes,  and  they  fail  to  be  shelters  for  the 
genuine  working-man  in  search  of  work,  the  object  for  which  they  exist  in 
theory.  Assunimg  that  they  do  exist  I  think  they  should  be  only  utilized 
for  this  object ;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  after  due  investigation  and 
inquiry  into  their  circumstances,  and  antecedents.  At  present  this  investiga- 
tion seems  to  me  entirely  insufficient,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Ham  Yard 
Refuge  in  Windmill-street,  which  has  lately  been  put  under  new  regulations ; 
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and  which  so  far  as  helping  the  class  of  genuine  working-men  lookinj^  for  work 
goes,  1  think  is  well  managed.  There  an  applicant,  unless  he  is  obviously  a 
tramp,  is  admitted  for  one  night,  and  the  next  morning  he  is  sent  to  the  local 
Charity  Organisation  Committee  ;  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  St.  James'  Commi  tee. 
This  committee  takes  down  the  particulars  of  his  case,  and  if  it  appears  prima 
facie  helpable,  he  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  refuge.  After  inquiry  he  is 
either  dismi.ised  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  case  tnrns  out  ineliuihle  for  assistance  ;  or 
he  is  allowed  to  remain  there  until  he  can  be  assisted  in  whatever  way  the 
committee  think  fit  to  assist  him.  He  may  be  kept  there  according  to  the 
rules  as  long  as  a  fortnight,  but  it  may  be  longer,  it  is  in  the  superintendent's 
discretion.  The  accommodation  at  Ham  Yard  is  excellent ;  tliey  have  beds 
with  sljeets,  and  good  dietary.  The  Newport  Market  Refuge  too  has  very  good 
accommodation,  but  in  my  opinion  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  proper  investi- 
gation into  the  cases  which  they  take  in.  The  Stepney  House  of  Shelter  is  not 
an  attractive  place,  l)ut  from  inquiries  that  1  have  made  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
does  attract  a  large  number  of  \V  hitechapel  loafers.  The  promoters  or'  it  do 
attempt  to  assist  applicants  for  shelti  r ;  but  the  investiiiation  and  inquiry  made 
with  this  object  are  altogether  insufficient  to  ensure  anything  like  good 
results. 

4724.  When  you  say  that  it  attracts  loafers,  do  you  mean  that  it  encourages 
loafers  in  their  loafing  habits  ? 

1  think  it  does. 

4725.  Such  as  the  groups  one  sees  at  the  street  corners? 

Yes,  those  sort  of  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  attracts  the  corner 
loafer  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  corner  loafer,  but  I  think  the  corner  loafer 
gradually  descends  into  the  class  of  casual. 

4726.  Do  you  consider  that  vagrants  and  tramps  are  on  the  increase  ? 

I  cannot  s;  y  from  my  own  experience  whether  they  are  on  the  increase  or 
not  in  London  ;  but  1  am  convinced  that  they  are  to  a  great  extent  an  artificial 
class  fostered  by  an  unwise  distribution  of  charity. 

4727.  Have  you  any  experience  of  what  is  known  as  the  Berkshire  ticket 
system  in  connection  with  dealing  with  tramps  ? 

I  think  that  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge  conclusively  show 
that  the  casual  class  is  largely  recruited  from  the  country,  and  1  think  that 
sonjo  modification  of  the  Berkshire  system  would  be  a  very  good  way  of  dealing 
with  tramps  ;  but  in  order  to  make  it  effective  tlie  system  ought  to  be  uniform 
all  through  the  country. 

4728.  Will  you  describe  the  Berkshire  system? 

Perhaps  I  might  read  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me  by  Colonel  Blandy, 
our  chief  constable,  which  describes  it  very  accurately :  "  The  '  Berkshire 
system'  of  dealing  with  tramps  has  been  in  al)eyance  for  the  last  three  years. 
It  was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  Reading  Borough  Union  withdrawing  from 
union  with  the  county,  and  refusing  to  issue  the  ticket?.  The  system  was  very 
simple,  viz.,  at  the  first  union  in  the  county  where  a  tramp  sought  admittance 
a  ticket  was  given  to  him  Avith  his  accurate  descri[)tion  on  it,  and  the  several 
unions  to  which  he  was  to  go  on  his  passing  through  the  county  ;  so  that  he 
had  to  go  a  certain  number  of  miles  each  day  ;  and  to  prove  to  the  charitably 
dispost  d  that  he  would  have  enough  to  eat,  he  could  on  the  production  of  his 
ticket  receive  half-a  pound  of  l)read  at  some  police  station  between  the  union  he 
left  in  the  morning  and  the  one  he  was  ordered  to  go  at  night.  It  worked  v&vy 
well,  and  reduced  the  number  nearly  two-thirds.  Since  this  plan  has  been 
dropped  the  nun  ber  of  tramps  has  multiplied  wonderfully.  For  instance,  in  the 
Maidenhead  union  when  the  system  was  in  work,  about  400  per  quarter  were 
admitted  into  the  union,  but  last  quarter  1,917  sought  shelter  there,  and  the 
other  unions  show  similar  results.  I  enclose  you  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conlerence  held  at  Guildford  in  1872,  wliich  contains  my  remarks  on  vagrancy, 
and  on  which  I  founded  the  Berkshire  system  the  same  year."  I  was  led  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  that  system. 

4729.  Chairman.} 
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4729.  Chairman.^  Can  you  explain  exactly  how  that  operates  as  a  check  on 
the  vagi  ants  ? 

It  keeps  the  vagrants  on  the  move,  I  thmk,  and  directs  them  along  the  prin- 
cipal main  roads  in  the  county. 

4730.  What  liappens  if  a  vagrant  does  not  move  ? 

If  he  is  caught  beggino-  outside  the  Hinits  of  his  route  he  is  severely  dealt 
with  by  the  magistiates.  I  think  the  magistrates  came  to  the  conclusio  i  a  few 
years  ago  ihat  they  would  always  send  a  man  to  prison  for  a  fortnight  with 
hard  labimr  if  he  was  caught  begging. 

4731.  But  that  is  not  peculiar  to  Berkshire;  it  is  enforced  in  many  dis- 
tricts? 

J  am  afraid  tliat  it  is  not  enforced  as  it  ought  to  be. 

4732.  Then  the  system  simply  consists  in  this:  that  if  a  man  has  this  ticket 
he  is  exempt  from  being  dealt  with  as  a  vagrant  by  the  magistrate  ? 

Not  at  all.  The  object  of  giving  him  a  ticket  for  bread  is  to  prove  to  the 
public  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  alms  to  him. 

4733.  The  object  really  is  to  prevent  indiscriminate  charity  being  given? 
It  is. 

4734  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ]  A.s  a  matter  of  fact  it  reduced  the  number  of 
trara|>s  in  a  district  ? 

It  reduced  the  number  of  tramps  perceptibly  ;  and  since  the  system  has  been 
done  away  with  the  number  of  tramps  has  increased  enormously  all  over  the 
count  V. 

4735.  Chairman.]  Was  it  then  the  fact  in  Berkshire  that  the  charitable 
people  generally  ceased  to  give  to  vagrants  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  begging  in  the  ordinary  manner  unless  they  produced  this  ticket  ? 

I  am  afraid  they  all  did  not,  but  a  large  number  of  them  did,  because 
placaids  were  |)ut  up  all  over  the  county  asking  people  not  to  give,  and  stating 
that  vagrants  had  bread  provided  for  them  at  different  stations, 

4736.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  beggars 
from  obtaining  their  accustomed  alms? 

It  had,  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course  a  considerable  number  of  people  still 
would  give,  in  spite  of  the  warnings,  but  a  very  large  number  of  people  left  off 
giving. 

4737.  At  whose  expense  was  the  bread  provided  ? 

The  bread  was  provided  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  chief  constable 
told  me  that  the  whole  expense  for  one  year  was  about  10/.  for  bread 
given. 

4738.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  In  fact  it  was  an  example,  was  it  not,  of  the  good 
effect  as  regards  checking  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  of  giving  the  public  or 
anv  portion  of  the  public  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  pei  sons  whom  they  saw 
going  about  were  not  in  danger  of  starving  ? 

Quite  so. 

4739.  Have  you  had  experience  as  a  magistrate  in  dealing  with  such 
matteis  ? 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  during  the  last  few  years  as  a  magistrate 
in  Glamorganshire  ;  and  in  my  view  the  begging  class  ought  to  be  more  severely 
punished  than  they  are  ;  I  am  afraid  that  magistrates  are  too  soft-hearted. 
It  is  the  administration  of  the  law  which  is  defective,  and  not  the  law 
itself. 

4740.  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  there  will  be  what  you  describe  as  a  soft- 
heai  ted  administration  so  long  as  there  is  a  large  amount  of  actual  and  un- 
doubted poverty,  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  which  are  the 
genuine  cases,  and  which  are  not  ? 

I  think,  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  every  populous  place  there  should  be  some 
charitable  society  which  could  be  referred  to.    Frequently,  when  I  have  been 
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on  the  bench  1  have  n^ke(i  whether  there  was  any  charitable  S')ciety  which 
could  be  referred  to,  aiid  I  have  been  tokl  that  there  was  not.  Many  cases 
come  under  my  view  which  luiiiht  have  been  very  well  dealt  with  by  some 
society,  such  as  a  Charity  Organization  Society.  Since  that  time  1  am  glad 
to  say  that  a  charity  organization  s^ociety  has  been  started  at  Cardiff,  and  they 
have  done  a  certain  amount  of  work. 

4741.  On  the  other  hand  can  you  give  us  your  exjierience  of  cases  where 
there  has  been  this  co-operation  which  yiui  advocate  between  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties and  charirable  organizations  ? 

We  have  co-operated  witii  the  guardians  to  a  certain  extent  in  St.  Gile's. 
There  was  the  case  of  a  blind  women  which  is  typical  I  think  of  the  way  in 
which  co-operation  may  be  brought  aliout.  She  was  a  sinjzle  women  aged  32  ; 
from  childhood  she  had  worked  as  a  tailoress  for  sweaters,  and  ov>?ing  to  poor 
living  and  long  hours,  lost  her  sight.  She  was  assisted  for  some  time  while  she 
was  attending  the  hospital,  and  it  was  helped  that  she  might  recover.  When 
she  was  pronounced  incurable  she  went  to  the  workhouse.  The  case  was 
brought  to  my  knowledge,  and  1  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  teacii  her  anything  that  would  render  her  self-supporting. 
Eventually  an  institution  was  found  where  she  is  now  being-  taught,  and  the 
guardians  contribute  to  this  institution  an  amount  repre^-enting  the  cost  of  her 
maintenance  while  in  the  workhouse.  The  cost  of  maintaining  her  in  this 
institution  is  20/.  a  year,  and  ihe  balance  is  contributed  through  personal  friends 
of  mine. 

4742.  Has  there  been  co-operation  with  the  School  Board  officers  as  regards 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  your  district  ? 

I  am  a  manager  of  schools  in  Baltersea,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
brought  about  very  excellent  co-operation  between  the  School  Board  visitors 
and  the  local  charity  oiganisation  society.  W^e  are  in  daily  communication 
with  them  as  to  the  condition  of  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  assistance,  and 
they  frequently  lefer  cases  to  us  ;  and  I  may  say  that  when  I  am  on  the 
"  Notice  B."  committee,  any  case  that  occurs  to  me  as  being  likely  to  be 
uselully  or  permanently  assisted,  I  refer  to  our  committee,  and  in  some  cases  we 
have  been  successful  in  removing  them  from  the  Poor  Law. 

4743.  Can  you  give  us  any  results  of  your  experience  in  connection  with  ex- 
ceptional distress  ;  for  instance,  the  distress  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund  ? 

I  was  the  treasurer  for  the  districts  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  George's.  Blooms- 
bury,  and  part  of  the  Old  Strand  Union,  which  is  known  as  Clare  Market;  and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  ho]je  I  shall  never  have  such  an  experience  again  as  long  as  I 
live.  Money  was  sent,  I  may  say,  almost  broadcast  into  tlie  district^  and  we 
liad  the  very  greatest  difficulty  in  applving  it  to  the  ri^ht  objects.  It  was  sent 
to  me  as  almoner  of  the  -ociety  for  the  relief  of  distress,  and  it  was  sent  also  to 
various  clergymen.  '1  he  condition  on  which  the  money  was  subscribed  was, 
that  it  should  be  given  for  tlie  assistance  of  deserving  working  men  temporarily 
out  of  employment;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  this  72,000  /.  which  was  contributed  by  the  pubhc,  went  in  the  torm  of 
doles  to  chronic  cases:  of  distress,  and  that,  comparatively  few  genuine  working 
men  were  reallv  benefited  by  it. 

4744.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  Were  there  any  whom  you  could  benefit 
of  that  class  ? 

There  were  a  certain  number.  In  St.  Giles's,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  going  about  myself  and  searching  for  them,  1  discovered  a  few  cases  of 
genuine  working  men  out  of  employment,  whom  I  was  able  to  assist ;  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  whom  we  did  assist  were  people  who  lived  by  casual 
work  and  irregular  employment. 

4745.  Earl  of  Aherdeen^  I  suppose  that  class  of  person  is  always  more 
prominent  and  pushing  in  applying  than  the  genuine  working  man,  even  though 
the  working  man  be  in  greater  need  ? 

They 
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They  are.  I  may  say  that  the  crowd  of  ragamuffins,  as  I  may  describe 
them,  of  all  descriptions  around  our  office  from  day  to  day,  entirely  prevented 
the  genuine  workin<>-  man  applying ;  the  genuine  working  men  would  not  face 
this  crowd,  and  we  had  to  go  and  find  them  out  ourselves.  Sometimes  there 
were  300  or  400  of  these  people  at  our  office,  and  I  had  to  make  my  way 
through  them  before  1  could  get  there,  and  frequently  I  had  to  go  out  and 
address  them  to  get  tljem  to  go  away.  A.t  last  I  Ijad  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
the  police,  who  cleared  the  place.  That  was  the  result  of  our  office  being 
publicly  advertised  as  a  place  where  relief  could  be  obtained. 

4746.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  which  you  wish  to  offer  upon  kindred 
subjects  ? 

There  is  one  remark  which  I  should  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  tramps 
relieved  at  Wandsworth.  The  Wandswoi  th  Charity  Organisation  Society  inves- 
tigated the  cases  of  about  2,800  of  these  tramps,  and  only  found  about  six 
capable  of  being-  helped  in  any  way. 

4747.  Those  were  applicants,  I  presume? 

They  were  not  applicants.  The  officers  of  the  society  went  to  the  workhouse 
for  72  nights,  and  he  interviewed  something  like  the  number  I  have  mentioned, 
viz.,  2,800.  Twenty-two  were  selected  as  probably  being  helpable  ;  1 1  refused 
to  answer  any  inquiry;  and  only  six  seemed  to  be  cases  that  ought  to  be 
helped. 

4748.  Have  you  had  any  share  in  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  thrift  ? 

I  have  had  experience  as  chairman  of  one  branch  of  our  Berkshire  Friendly 
Society,  and  I  think  it  is  most  important  tliat  Juvenile  Friendly  Societies  should 
be  established  in  connection  with  Friendly  Societies  generally.  It  has  the 
effect  of  inducing  the  children  to  join  the  parent  society  when  they  arrive  at  the 
right  age  for  doing  so.  I  think  also  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  insurance  for 
pensions  in  old  age  should  be  adopted.  I  believe  that  insurance  for  pensions 
in  old  age  is  only  adopted  in  the  case  of  very  few  societies,  and  if  that  could  be 
brought  about  more  largely,  I  think  it  wouhl  be  a  great  advantage. 

4749.  ^'^^^^^  yen  describe  a  little  more  fully  your  idea  of  the  constitution  of 
Juvenile  Friendly  Societies. 

1  have  not  the  rules  before  me  at  the  moment.  The  children  contribute  a 
certain  amount  for  medical  relief  and  medical  attendance;  up  to,  I  think,  13 
years  of  age.  After  that  age  they  are  allowed  to  insure  for  sick  pay  and  to 
insure  for  an  amount  of  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wages  which  they  earn, 
or  the  estimated  value  of  their  service. 

4750.  Earl  Spencer.']  That  is  to  say  that  the  parents  insure  them  ? 
The  parents  insure  them. 

4751.  Earl  of  Milllown.~\  Of  course,  the  children  do  not  themselves 
contribute  ? 

No.  Then  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  15  or  16,  or  whatever  the  age  is  at 
which  they  are  admitted  into  the  parent  society,  they  are  admitted  without  the 
paj  ment  of  any  extra  entrance  fee. 

4752.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.~\  Is  it  so  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  that  the 
training  in  thrift  is  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  children  ? 

It  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  country 
districts  ;  I  have  had  no  experience  of  the  Juvenile  Foresters  in  London  ;  but  we 
modelled  our  rules  very  largely  upon  the  rules  of  the  Juvenile  Foresters  in  East 
London. 

4753-  When  you  spoke  of  22  cases  being  selected  among  the  Wandsworth 
casuals  as  being  possibly  helpable,  did  you  mean  to  say  that  the  remainder  were 
chronic  cases,  or  persons  of  confirmed  habits  of  vagrancy  ? 

I  think  they  were  people  of  confirmed  habits  of  vagrancy  who  would  not 
submit  to  investigation,  or  inquiry,  or  do  any  work. 

4754.  Lord  Thring.']  Does  not  the  Berkshire  experiment  show  that,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  giving  of  indiscriminate  relief,  you  must  satisfy  the  public  some-  • 
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how  or  other  that  the  poor  men  will  be  properly  dealt  with  either  by  charity 
or  by  the  Poor  Law  ? 
That  is  so. 

4755-  ^'^hat  do  you  suggest  in  a  London  parish,  or  indeed  in  any  parish,  as. 
the  best  mode  of  satisfying  the  public  upon  that  point  ? 

I  think  that  a  charitable  society  consisting  of  well-known  almoners  in  the  dis- 
trict might  be  found,  in  whom  the  pulilic  would  have  confidence. 

4756.  Then  you  ought  to  'make  it  as  public  as  possible.  Would  you  give 
tickets,  or  would  you  simply  make  it  pubhc  that  anybody  who  goes  to  a  par- 
ticular place,  woidd  be  inquired  about,  and  would  receive  charity  or  Poor  Law 
relief  as  he  deserved. 

I  should  let  it  be  publicly  known  that  there  exists  this  charitnble  agency  to 
which  anybody  in  distri  ss  might  apply.  Practically  that  is  what  is  done  by 
Charity  Organii^ation  committees  now. 

4757  But  the  difficulty  in  London  is  this ;  that  nine  people  out  of  ti^n  do 
not  know  that  if  they  send  applicants  for  relief  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Comu.ittee  they  will  get  relief,  and  if  thoy  do  know  tiiat,  they  do  not  know 
what  particular  place  to  send  thern  to.  For  instance,  I  do  not  know  myself  in 
Kensington  where  to  send  them  ? 

I  think  that  information  can  be  easily  obtained  in  the  Directories. 

4758.  It  is  mere  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  people,  you  think? 

if  people  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  tliey  would  easily  find  out 
where  these  ofiices  are. 

4759.  Yon  do  not  think  tickets  necessary. 

Tickets  may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  distribute  to  our  subscriliers  a 
packet  of  tickets,  and  we  ask  them  if  anybody  begs  of  them,  or  any  case  of  dis- 
tress comes  to  their  knowledge,  to  give  the  j)erson  a  ticket,  and  not  to  relieve 
him. 

4760  Earl  of  IIopetoun.~\  You  told  us  that  the  Berkshire  system  was  given 
up  on  ai  count  of  the  Reading  Union  withdrawing  from  the  system  ;  was  there 
any  reason  for  that  ? 

I  was  not  able  to  ascertain. the  reason  ;  I  tried  to  ascertain  it. 

4761 .  Was  there  no  danger  under  that  system  of  men  getting  handed  on  from 
one  part  of  the  county  to  the  other  when  they  had  small  sums  of  money  of  their 
own  '{ 

That  is  quite  possible  ;  there  is  no  means  of  detecting  that. 

4762.  Earl  of  Milltown.']  You  said  something  about  the  inadequacy  of  the 
investigations  at  the  Newport  Market  Refuge  before  relief  was  afi'orded  ;  are 
there  any  investigations  at  all  ? 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  investigation. 

4763.  I  understood  that  it  was  part  of  the  system  that  there  were  not  any 
investigations  ? 

1  do  not  think  there  are  any  investigations  there  ;  they  help  their  people 
without  investigation. 

4764.  Earl  Strafford.']  You  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Bolton's  casual  ward  in  the 
Commercial-road  does  any  good? 

If  it  was  improved  and  utilised  for  the  object  to  which  these  shelters  should 
be  apphed,  I  think  it  might  do  some  good. 

476,5.  What  would  be  the  improvements  that  you  would  suggest  ? 

I  should  have  improved  accommodation.  At  present  the  accommodation  is 
as  bad  as  anything  can  be.  I  went  in  there  late  one  night  when  all  these  people 
were  in  bed,  and  it  reminded  me  rather  of  a  number  of  bodies  being  laid  out  for 
an  inquLSt.  They  were  in  little  wooden  shells,  almost  like  coffins,  ranged  in 
rows  on  the  floor.  They  receive  a  very  small  amount  of  bread  when  they  come 
in,  and  when  they  go  out,  and  the  sanitary  arrangement  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory. 

4766".  The 
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4766.  The  Ham  Yard  Shelter  you  said  was  very  well  conducted? 
Yes. 

4767.  Chairman.']  You,  of  course,  know  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
tramps  who  go  down  eveiy  year  to  the  seaside,  to  Jaces,  and  to  places  of  that 
kind,  who  are,  in  fact,  men  who  live  by  casual  job*,  though  they  belong  to  the 
tramp  class  ? 

Yes. 

4768.  Will  it  not  always  be  the  case  that  a  very  large  number  of  such  people 
will  be  travelling  about  the  country  ? 

It  must  be  the  case.  My  only  hope  is  that  we  may  reduce  the  number  to 
some  extent.    I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  eliminate  the  class  altogether. 

4769.  Would  you  retain  those  men  in  a  workhouse,  who,  though  belonging 
no  doubt  to  the  (ramp  or  loafer  class,  yet  are  men  who  are  going  to  some  part 
of  the  country  where  they  expect  to  get  some  kind  of  odd  jobs  by  which  they 
eke  out  their  existence  ? 

I  have  not  considered  the  question  with  regard  to  that  particular  class. 

4770.  But  there  is  a  large  class,  is  there  not,  of  that  kind  who  are  really 
tramps,  but  who  work  to  a  certain  extent  at  certain  kinds  of  odd  jobs  ? 

I  think  it  most  desirable  to  detain  them  ;  that  would  be  a  very  good  test  of 
what  they  were. 

4771.  When  you  speak  of  detention,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  empowering 
the  guardians  to  detain  them  for  a  long  period,  say  a  week  or  a  fortnight? 

1  think  it  is  most  desirable  to  detain  them  for  at  least  a  week. 

4772.  The  small  amount  of  detention  which  can  now  be  enforced  has  not 
much  practical  effect  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLEY. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen ). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Hopetoun  (  Earl  of  Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  earl  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  henry  HARDCASTLE,  is  called  in  ;  and  Examined,  as  follows 

4773.  Chairman.']  You  have  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  a 
Guardian  of  the  Poor,  have  you  not  r 

I  have. 

4774.  Of  what  union  ? 

St.  George's,  Hanovt  r-square,  for  1 6  years  ;  and  for  1 1  years  I  was  an  elected 
guardian.  On  losing  the  annual  elt  ction  I  was  made,  shortl)-  afterwards,  a 
magistrate ;  so  tliat  I  am  now  an  ex-oJ)icio  guardian. 

4775.  Do  you  work  by  means  of  committees  ? 

We  do  ;  all  our  work,  in  fact,  is  done  by  committees.  The  Board  meets  once 
a  week. 

4776.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  there  has  been  any  material  change  in  the 
system  in  St.  George's,  Hunover-square,  ^ince  you  have  been  a  guardian,  as 
regards  out-door  relief? 

Yes,  very  considerable.  In  1870,  St.  George's,  Han  over- square,  and  St. 
Murgaret's  and  St.  John  s,  Westminster,  were  formed  into  the  St.  George's, 
Hnnover  square.  Union.  At  that  time  we  were  giving  away,  in  round  figures, 
16,000/.  a  yciir  in  out-door  relief,  and  relieving,  roughly  speaking,  5,000  people 
with  out-door  relief.  I  became  a  guardian  in  1872,  and  we  had  a  number  of 
meetings  to  discuss  the  principles  on  which  out-door  relief  should  be  given 
away,  and  it  wiis  in  consequence  of  my  being  connected  with  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  that  I  was  asked  to  become  a  guardian  to  assist  in  curtailing 
the  amoint  of  out-door  rehef  thai  was  being  given  away.  A  book  was  published, 
which  I  have  heie  (I  dare  say  your  Lordship  knows  it)  by  Mr.  Henry  Longley, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  Poor  Law  Inspector.  It  is  a  Treatise  on  the  Admini- 
stration of  the  Poor  Law,  an  extremely  valuable  treatise  we  all  thiuk  it,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  long.  Alter  we  had  got  it  and  perused  it,  we  had  a  meeting  of  the 
guardians  ;  the  book  was  publishe;!  in  November  1873,  and  we  had  a  meeting 
in  July  1874  ;  and  we  ultimately  drew  up  the  following  rules  on  which  out-door 
relief  was  to  be  in  future  given  away.    Shall  I  read  them  ? 

4777.  If  you  please  1 

The  first  is,  "  That  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons  who  have  been  in  receipt 
of  out-relief  for  more  than  three  months,  be  printed  every  six  months,  and 
affixed  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  union  ;"  and  second  is,  "  That  the  following 
notice  be  posted  on  the  workhouse  doors,  relict'  oflices,  and  other  places  where 
it  can  be  seen  by  the  poor :  I.  Out-door  relief  will  in  future  be  regarded  as  an 
indulgence  to  be  granted  in  certain  instances  to  persons  of  proved  respectability, 
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whose  destitution  ha^  arisen  from  no  fault  of  their  own.  II.  Persons  whose 
destitution  is  the  lesult  of  intemperance  and  improvidence,  will  be  relieved 
with  their  families  inside  the  workhouse.  III.  An  applicant  for  relief  uill 
have  to  satisfy  the  guardians  that  when  he  was  able  to  work  he  made  every 
reasonable  effort  by  thrift  and  economy  to  provide  against  times  of  sickness  and 
adversity.  Should  the  applicant  fail  to  make  this  clear,  out-door  relief  will  be 
refiisi  d,  and  he,  with  his  family,  will  be  required  to  enter  the  workhouse." 
Then  the  third  resohition  was  :  "  The  relieving  officer  shall  in  future  visit  the 
homes  of  all  able-bodied  widow.';,  and  of  all  persons  receiving  relief  on  account 
of  temjjorary  sickness,  at  uncertain  intervals,  at  least  once  afortniuht,  and  they 
shall  visit  the  old  and  infirm  cases  at  least  once  a  month.  A  record  of  each 
vi^it  shall  be  duly  noted  in  the  application  and  repori  book,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  <4uaidians  when  the  pauper  appears  before  them.  ''  The  fouith  is  : 
"  jSo  able-bodied  widow  having  less  than  two  children  dependant  on  her  shall  be 
eligible  for  out-door  relief,  except  during  the  first  six  months  of  her  widowhood." 
The  fifth  is:  "  No  woman  deserted  by  her  husband  shall  be  eligible  for  out- 
door relief  except  during  the  period  required  for  making  in(|uiries  into  the  facts 
of  the  desertion."  The  sixth  is  :  "  That  it  be  referred  to  the  rehef  committee  to 
consider  how  Recommendation  No  7,  page  74,  in  Mr.  Longley's  report,  can 
best  be  carried  out."  And  the  seventh  is:  "That  a  letter  he  written  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  stating  that  a  special  me(  ting  of  the  guardiaiis  has 
been  held  and  resolutions  [)assed,  in  order  if  possible  to  give  effect  to  some  of 
the  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Longley's  report.''  That  was  printed  on  the  1 1th 
of  July  1874,  and  those  resolutions  remain  in  force,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to 
carry  them  out  ever  since.  The  result  has  been,  with  regard  to  the  numbers,  as 
I  said  just  now,  that  whereas  we  began  by  finding  5,000 and  odd. people  receiv- 
ing out-door  relief,  and  16,000  I.  a  year  being  ^pent,  we  went  very  gradually 
down  ;  the  numbers  being  5,000,  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  and  so  on,  down  to  1,000. 
I  have  got  here  the  report  of  last  week,  and  at  this  present  time  we  are  relieving 
368  people  as  out-tloor  paujjers,  and  we  are  spending  about  40  ^.  a  week, 
that  is  to  say,  about  2,000    a  year  instead  of  16,000  I.  a  year. 

4778.  Your  population,  I  think,  for  the  last  census  was  149,748? 
It  is  nearly  stationary. 

4779.  Has  the  population  increased  ? 

No  ;  rather  the  reverse,  I  believe ;  not  increased. 

4780.  Therefore  no  material  correction  has  to  be  made  for  the  population? 
No ;  I  think  we  might  say  that  it  has  remained  nearly  stationary. 

47S1.  Do  you,  in  the  case  of  widows  with  more  than  three  children,  give 
relief  to  them  ior  the  other  children  in  the  form  of  taking  the  children  into 
your  school  r 

That  is  the  principle  on  which  we  always  endeavour  to  act.  Immediately 
they  become  widows  we  give  them  out-door  relief,  liberal  out-door  relief,  for  a 
few  weeks,  to  enable  them  to  turn  round  and  see  what  they  are  likely  to  do ; 
and  then,  after  a  few  weeks  (it  depends  on  the  case ;  it  may  be  a  month,  or  two 
months,  or  three  months),  we  retuse  to  give  them  any  more  relief  in  kind,  and 
we  ofier  to  take  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  even  three,  children  into  the  district 
schools.  We  find  that  that  offer  is  often  refused,  because  they  have  been  able 
to  provide  for  themselves ;  and  after  a  short  time  they  are  often  anxious,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  children  home  again. 

4782.  I  see  by  a  return  which  I  have  here  of  the  mean  number  of  paupers 
reheved  on  the  1st  of  July  1887,  and  the  1st  of  January  1888,  excluding 
vagrants  and  lunatics  in  asylums,  that  in  the  Union  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  is  15*4  per  thousand  of  popul  ition, 
with  3*7  of  out-door  relief  per  thousand,  as  compared  with  the  average  in 
London  of  13'3  p^T  thousand  for  the  in-door  relief,  and  10*9  for  the  out  door 
relief ;  and  the  total  of  your  numbers  is  19*1  per  thousand,  as  compared  with 
24  2  for  the  whole  of  London.  May  I  ask,  with  reference  to  those  figures,  have 
you  much  poverty  in  your  union  ? 

In 
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In  certain  places  ;  it  is  ratlier  in  this  nc'i{^hl)Ouihood,  whi'-h  is  in  the  union, 
that  the  poorer  people  are  ;  but  they  are  of  the  l<)afiiig  description  ;  they  hve 
in  tlie  lodging-houses,  and  they  are  hardly  what  I  shoultl  call  deserving  poor 
people. 

4783.  But  you  have  a  considerable  number  of  very  poor  persons  in  parts  of 
your  union  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  there  are. 

4784.  Have  you  any  figures  which  would  show  whether  your  pauperism  has 
decreased  during  the  last,  say,  five  years  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  in  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  mucli  alteration. 
The  application  of  those  piinciples,  which  I  just  now  read,  brought  down  the 
pauperi>m  very  much.  I  mean  by  pauperism,"  people  receiving  relief,  so  that 
for  tlie  first  10  years  the  numbi^^rs  were  reduced  from  5,000  in  receipt  of  out  door 
relief  to  3,000;  that  was  the  first  10  years,  and  since  then,  since  1880,  they 
have  been  reduced  from  2,000  to  350. 

478.').  And  with  regard  to  the  in-door  poor,  can  you  give  us  the  number  ? 
The  in-door  poor  have  increased  in  numbers.    [See  post.  Question  4852.] 

4786.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  last  few  years  ? 

At  the  present  time  t!i<  re  are  1,981  innjates  in  our  three  workhouses,  and 
this  time  h.st  year  there  were  1,902  ;  so  that  there  is  a  slight  increase. 

4787.  Therefore  your  pauperism  is  moi-e  or  less  stationary  t 
It  is. 

4788.  Do  you  think  that  the  poverty  in  the  union  is  greater  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  ? 

No,  I  should  think  that  it  was  not ;  I  should  think  that  it  was  probably 
stationary  ;  but  people  come  and  go  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

4789.  Now,  with  reference  to  your  rules,  could  you  tell  me  how  you  deal  with 
new  cases  of  infirm  und  aged  persons  r 

If  a  ()erson  is  infirm  and  aged  and  is  earning  something,  we  will  say  3  s.,  or 
.4  s.,  or  5  s.  a  week,  and  can  sliow  that  half-a-crown  a  week,  either  in  mone}'"  or 
kind,  will  he  a  m  iterial  assistance,  we  in  that  case  give,  say,  on  the  a\  erage, 
half-a-crown  a  week  to  such  people  ;  but  il  they  are  absolutely  destitute,  or  if 
they  profess  to  be  absolutely  destitute,  or  will  not  show  us  what  their  means 
are,  in  that  case  we  offer  to  take  them  into  the  house.  We  never  give  more 
than  2  s.  6  d.  or  3  s.  Of  course  it  would  require  6  s.  or  7  s.  a.  week  at  least  for 
a  person  to  live  exclusive  of  rent. 

4790.  Is  there  not  this  objection  to  a  system  of  giving  small  sums  of  money 
to  persons  not  earning  enough  to  maintain  themselves  but  earning  somewhat, 
that  it  lends  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages  r 

I  think  so,  certainly  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  why  we  are  so  much  opposed  to 
out-door  relief,  and  why  we  wish  to  give  it  only  in  what  you  may  call  exceptional 
cases. 

4791.  Still  you  do  give  it  to  a  certain  number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons"  able 
to  do  something  for  themselves,  I  understand  ? 

We  do. 

47Q'2.  But  you  said  that  you  give  it  in  "  exceptional  cases  ;  "  do  you  mean 
that  you  only  give  it  where  there  is  some  special  circumstance,  or  where  the 
applicants  are,  in  your  opinion,  specially  deserving ;  or  what  rule  do  you 
act  on  ? 

I  think  the  words  Mr.  Longley  uses  in  his  book,  namely,  that  the  poor  should 
be  "  given  clearly  to  understand  that  out-relief  is  to  be  granted  only  as  an 
indulgence  to  deserving  cases,"  and  that  you  should  "  throw  upon  the  applicant 
the  burden  of  showing  cause  why  he  should  be  excepted  from  the  rule  of 
in-door  relief,"  express  the  principle  upon  which  we  act. 

4793.  And  in  the  case  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  who  can  earn  nothing,  if 
they  come  within  what  you  consider  is  the  exception,  you  give  them  a  sufficieni 
amount  to  support  them  ? 

(70.)  3x4  That 
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That  would  be  very  exceptional  ;  at  any  rate  it  would- only  be  for  a  short 
time.  We  might  give,  for  instance,  as  much  as  10  s.  a  week  to  a  family  ;  where 
the  bread  winner  has  broken  his  leg  perhaps,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  all  having  to  come  into  the  house ;  but  that  would 
last  for  a  very  short  time. 

4794.  That  is  the  case  of  a  man  able  to  earn,  and  by  accident  suddenly  dis- 
abled ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  nged  and  infirm  persons  who  we  will  assume, 
are  respectable,  and  who  make  application  for  relie+'  in  a  new  case.  i 
want  to  know  licw  you  deal  with  such  a  case  as  that,  they  being  unable  to  earn 
anything  ? 

However  respectable  people  are,  unless  they  can  show  thrt  they  are  earn- 
ing something,  we  refuse  out-door  relief,  and  we  offer  to  take  them  into  the 
house. 

47C)5.  Might  I  ask  what  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  make  that  distinction 
between  aged  and  infirm  people  who  can  earn  something,  and  aged  and  infirm 
people  who  can  earn  nothing  ;  what  is  the  object  of  your  distinction  ? 

1  should  say  that  it  was  in  order  that  it  may  get  about  in  the  parish  and  in  the 
uuion  that  if  people  do  not  choose  to  attempt  either  to  lay  by  something  or  to 
put  themselves  into  a  position  to  earn  something,  they  will  have  to  come  into  the 
house. 

4796.  But  I  was  contrasting  the  cases  of  two  old  men,  equally  respectable, 
one  of  whom  becomes  infirm  and  cannot  earn  anything,  and  the  other  is  able  to 
earn  something.  In  the  one  case  you  sometimes  give  out-door  relief,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  earns  something  ;  and  in  the  other  you  do  not ;  I 
suppose  the  reason  is  that  you  think  that  by  restricting  your  relief  to  those  who 
earn  something  you  stimulate  people  to  do  the  best  they  can  ? 

Yes,  tliat  is  so.  And  also  we  cannot  always  believe  all  these  people  say.  If  a 
man  comes  and  says,  "  I  am  infirm  and  am  quite  incapable  of  earning  anything 
at  all."  That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  These  peo[)le  have  so  many  means  of 
earning  a  little  that  it  scarcely  ever  is  perfectly  true. 

4797.  Then  I  gather  that  your  Board  has  not  that  .strong  objection  to  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  system  of  doles,  that  is  to  say,  giving  some  portion  of  the 
relief  needed,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  earned  ? 

Speaking  personally,  I  have  a  very  strong  objection  to  doles.  I  have 
been  saying  now  what  we  do ;  not  my  own  personal  opinion  ;  and  I  should  say 
that  the  majority  of  the  Board  are  against  doles  (although  you  cannot  help 
calling  this  2  s.  6  d.  n  dole)  ;  but  they  do  it  jjartly.  Tl;ere  is  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  from  outside ;  the  elected  guardians  are  elected  on  condition  that  they 
do  give  these  doles.  I  myself  lost  my  election  as  an  elected  guardian,  to  a  great 
extent,  because  I  refused  to  carry  out  this  system  of  doles.  I  have  brought 
with  me  the  manifesto  they  put  out  when  I  lost  my  election.  They  Oj)posed  me 
because  they  wished  to  have  guai  dians  who  "  will  exercise  a  kindly  and 
considerate  supervision  over  the  aged  poor  and  widows  with  children  who  are 
now  forced  into  the  workhouse."  That  means  that  I  individually  objected  to  these 
doles. 

4798.  But  your  own  opinion  is  that  those  doles  are  not  desirable  ? 
My  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  most  objectionable. 

4799.  You  probably  think  that  they  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
demoralise  the  people  r 

Yes,  they  pauperise  the  people  ;  they  are  opposed  to  any  principle  of  thrift ; 
and  if  it  gets  about  in  the  place  that  you  have  only  got  to  ask  for  a  dole,  and 
are  certain  to  get  it,  if  you  only  go  on  asking  long  enough,  it  does,  in  my 
opinion,  unmixed  harm. 

4800.  Do  you  think  that  the  Act  which  was  passed  by  which  the  in-door  poor 
are  paid  lor  out  of  the  common  fund  in  London  has  had  much  effect  in  reduc- 
ing the  out-door  relief,  and  causing  a  stricter  administration  ? 

Certainly,  in  the  East  End,  where  it  costs  them  nothing  to  take  the  people 
into  the  house  ;  but  in  our  union  it  costs  us  about  4  s.  each  fresh  case  that  is 
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admitted.  The  5  d.  a  day  that  we  get  out  of  the  common  fund  so  work-  out 
that  it  costs  us  about  4  s.  a  week  for  each  additional  case  that  we  take  into  the 
workhouse,  and  7  s.  a  week  each  additional  case  that  we  take  into  the 
infirmary.  Therefore,  of  course,  from  an  economical  financial  point  of  view,  it 
costs  the  same  if  we  allow  4  5.  a  week  to  a  person  out  of  the  house  as  if  we 
took  the  person  into  the  house;  but  the  principle,  of  course,  is  perfectly 
different,  and  on  principle  we  refuse  the  out-door  relief  as  a  matter  of  course. 

4801.  From  your  financial  position  relatively  to  other  unions,  you  have  no 
special  pecuniary  inducement  to  j^ive  in-door  relief  rather  than  out  door 
relief  ? 

N05  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  not.    The  City  of  Loudon  are  the 
richest,  and  we  are  the  second  largest  ratepayers. 

4802.  Therefore,  in  restricting  your  out-door  relief,  you  may  be  said  to  have 
acted  generally  on  the  principle  that  such  an  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  is 
more  beneficial,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  ratepayers  ? 

Yes.  We  had  these  resolutions  drawn  up  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
with  the  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  and  gentlemen  of  that  kind,  who  wished  to 
act  on  principle,  whatever  part  of  London  it  might  be  in. 

4803.  Have  you  any  labour  yard  in  your  union  ? 

We  have  a  lal)our  yard.  I  have  brought  with  me  the  paper  relating  to  that 
{handing  in  the  same). 

4804.  This  labour  yard  is,  I  suppose,  only  at  work  in  the  winter  ? 

Yes,  in  the  winter  ;  it  is  not  at  work  now,  and  there  are  very  few  persons 
there  in  the  winter. 

4805.  What  number  of  persons  were  there  last  winter  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  were  ever  more  than  nine  or  ten  there  at  the  same  time ; 
perhaps  30  or  40  may  have  had  orders  given  them,  which  they  could  make  use 
of  any  day  if  they  liked  to  do  so.  An  order  for  the  labour  yard  an  applicant 
can  use  on  any  day  that  he  likes  to  go  there,  and  then  he  gets  his  rdlovvaiice  of  so 
much,  according  to  whether  he  is  a  single  man  or  has  got  a  wife  and  children. 

4806.  As  you  have  so  few  persons  going  to  tlie  labour  yard,  what  is  the 
necessity  for  it  ? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  we  do  not  always  open  it. 
Last  winter  we  did  open  it  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  press ui  e  by 
certain  elected  guardians  who  considered  it  desirable;  by  pressure,  1  mean  tliat 
they  urged  the  Board  to  open  it,  more  especially  the  guardians  elected  from  the 
Westminster  part  of  the  union,  and  last  winter  we  had  tlie  labour  yard  open; 
but  I  suppose  that  half  of  the  years  I  have  been  a  guardian  we  have  had  no 
labour  yard  at  all. 

4807.  Was  there  special  pressure  for  relief  last  year  in  your  union  ;  a  special 
number  of  applicants  ? 

No;  the  amount  of  destitution  was  certainly  not  greater  than  usual. 

4808.  Then  I  must  repeat  my  question,  I  am  afraid.  What  is  the  ground 
upon  which  some  guardians  desire  this  labour  yard  ;  do  they  think  it  a  more 
effective  mode  than  any  other  of  dealing  with  such  cases  ? 

They  think  it  very  undesirable  that  the  people  should  be,  what  is  called,  forced 
into  the  house ;  and  they  are  prepared  to  do  almost  anything  to  prevent  their 
being  forced  into  the  house.  I  am  only  saying  what  I  believe  to  be  theii" 
opinion ;  it  is  not  my  opinion,  of  course. 

4809.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  imposture  amongst  the  applicants  who 
are  relieved  in  your  labour-yard  ;  men  receiving  relief  who  might  obtain  em- 
ployment to  support  themselves  ? 

Perhaps  not  exactly  imposture,  but  they  are  the  idlest  and  greatest  vagabonds 
in  the  place  ;  they  are  not  deserving  people  who  are  out  of  work  from  uo  fault 
of  their  own, 

4810.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  offered  in-door  relief  they  would  all 
accept  it  ? 

(70.)  3  Y  No, 
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No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  ;  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not  always  had 
this  labour  yard  open. 

4811.  Should  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Poor  Law  Bofird  prohibiting  your 
labour  yard  ? 

No,  1  should  not,  myself,  at  all. 

4812.  Would  you,  if  it  were  prohibited,  have  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  all 
cases  thiit  might  apply  ? 

Oh,  dear  no  ;  not  the  slightest. 

4S13.  Therefore  1  may  gather  that,  as  far  as  your  opinion  is  concerned,  the 
labour  yard  might  perfectly  well  be  stopped  altogether  ? 
Certainly. 

4814.  And,  at  all  events,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  Local  Government 
Board,  in  the  event  of  your  workhouse  being  unduly  full,  relaxed  its  order,  and 
enabled  you,  for  an  exceptional  case,  to  open  the  labour-yard  i 

We  should  be  very  glad  if  we  were  absolutely  prohibited  by  law  from  having 
a  labour-yard.    I  believe  I  may  say  that  for  the  majority  of  the  guardians. 

4815.  You  have  a  casual  ward  in  your  union,  I  think  ? 
We  have. 

4816.  With,  I  suppose,  the  usual  regulations? 
Yes. 

4817.  Nothing  special  in  it  ? 

There  is  nothing  special  about  our  casual  ward. 

4818.  Then  I  need  not  ask  you  upon  that.  Now,  in  yoiir  opinion,  does  the 
system  of  casual  wards  work  well,  or  would  you  propose  any  alteration 
of  it- 

I  think  it  is  most  objectionable.  It  is  utterly  unnecessary.  We  had  a  long 
discussion  a  few  months  ago  about  the  casual  ward  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
municiition  trom  the  Government.  We  have  a  casual  ward  on  what  is  called 
the  cellular  system,  and  there  was  a  point  of  law  raised  before  the  magistrates 
whether  we  had  a  right  to  lock  the  casuals  up  at  night.  The  magistrate  seemed 
to  think  that  we  had  not ;  consequently  we  have  not  done  so  since  then. 
That  led  to  a  great  discussion  on  the  whole  question,  and  we  passed  a  resolu- 
tion at  Dur  Board  that  casual  wards  were  undesii  able  and  objectionable,  and  ought 
to  be  entirely  done  awriy  with.  We  went  into  the  question  to  see  how  casual 
wards  had  originally  ;irisen,  and  it  appears  that  in  our  union,  casual  wards  were 
first  started  about  30  years  ago  on  the  idea  that  there  were  a  number  of  honest 
wayfarers,  as  they  are  called,  going  nbout  who  required  a  night's  lodging,  going 
from  place  to  place  for  woik,  and  whom  it  was  very  unfair  and  very  hard  to 
drive  into  a  workhouse.  That  may  have  been  the  case  30  years  ago;  that  of 
course  I  know  nothing  about ;  but  it  most  certainly  is  not  the  case  at  the 
present  time  ;  and  the  people  who  favour  us  with  their  coitpany  in  our  casual 
ward  are,  I  may  say,  with  almost  no  exception,  one  in  100  perhaps,  the  lowest 
people,  people  who  are  commonly  called  casuals,  in  fact  loiterers  about. 

4819.  Professional  v;i grants  ? 

Professional  vagrants.  I  say  that  because  we  had  a  very  careful  inquiry  about 
them  ;  a  number  of  philanthropic  gentlemen  last  winter  volunteered  to  come  into 
our  casual  ward  night  by  night,  and  question  these  people,  in  ordei'  to  see  if  it  was 
possible  to  find  any  one  that  they  could  help,  and  they  were  prepared  10  help 
them,  and  give  them  work  ;  but  they  failed  utterly,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
were  all  of  this  professional  itinerant  description,  and  that,  in  fact,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Local  Government  Board  have  an  officer  for  the  1 1  casual 
wards  of  London,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  dodging  this  officer;  they  passed 
certainly  three  or  lour  nights  in  the  week  in  these  casual  wards,  and  we  pre- 
sunie  that  the  other  nights  they  passed  in  the  iodging-houses  where  you  can 
get  a(  commodatii-n  for  24  hours  for  fourpence.  They  managed  by  some  means, 
honest  or  dishonest,  to  obtain  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  have  a  night's  lodging 
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in  the  lodging-houses  of  wbirh  we  have  a  tmmber  in  this  iieigi)bourhood;  and 
Avhen  they  had  not  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  then,  of  course, 
they  favi-ured  us  at  the  casual  ward.  We  were  very  much  overrun  in  conse- 
quence of  the  people  belno-  allowed  to  congregate  together  in  Trafalt>ar-square 
in  the  autumn,  and  our  casual  ward  being  one  of  the  nearest,  I  daresay  your 
Lordships  may  liave  seen  a  description  in  the  paper  of  a  number  uf  disturbances 
that  took  plat  e  at  the  Buckingham  Palace-road  workhouse,  where  our  casual 
ward  is  situate,  and  we  had  to  S(  nd  a  number  of  these  people  up  to  our  work- 
house in  the  Fulham-road  night  by  night  during  several  months  in  the 
winter.  But  the  opinion  that  we  all  formed  was  that  this  system  was  per- 
fectly useless  at  the  present  time,  and  did  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 

gO0(i. 

4820.  From  the  examination  which  was  made  of  the  characters  of  these 
casual  paupers,  could  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  them 
might  be  considered  to  be  of  a  more  deserving  kind;  persons  who  might  be 
worthy  of  assistance  to  obtain  w  ork  ? 

As  far  as  we  could  gather  (we  had  very  little  means  of  verifying  their 
statements  to  these  gentlemen  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  went  about  in 
conjunction  with  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  to  a  certain  extent)  we 
believe  that  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  were  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
deserving.  They  were  piobably  people  who  had  lost  their  character  in  some 
parr  of  the  country,  and  who  wished  to  get  away  from  their  immediate 
belongingSv  and  so  they  came  up  to  London.  It  has  been  stated,  no  doubt,  that 
f)erhaps  one  in  40  or  50  is  a  deserving  person  ;  but  in  my  own  opinion  one  in 
100  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

4821.  Then  if  you  abolished  the  casual  war<ls,  you  would  receive  all  such 
ai)pli cants  into  the  workhouse  in  the  ordinary  manner  ? 

Yes. 

4822.  Would  you  advocate  any  greater  power  of  (ieteniion  than  you  now 
possess ;  because  otherwise  of  course  you  might  have  a  number  of  persons 
going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  constantly  ? 

There  are  unfortunately  at  the  present  time  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  constantly. 

4823.  And  this  abolition  of  the  casual  war<ls  would  add  very  largely  to  the 
number  if  there  were  no  new  regulations,  would  it  not  ? 

I  am  ^;Ot  quite  sure  that  it  would,  because  I  think  these  casuals  come  up  to 
London  t  ecause  they  know  that  casual  wards  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
they  can  |>  ovide  for  themselves.  I  do  not  think  they  would  come  if  they  did 
not  know  that  they  could  go  into  these  places.  They  would  not  like  the  work- 
house nearly  so  well  no  doubt. 

4824.  But  I  understand  that  you  would  advocate  a  greater  power  of 
detention  ? 

Yes. 

4825.  Do  you  consider  that  a  greater  power  of  detention  is  indispensible  if 
you  abolish  your  casual  ward  ;  or  would  you  be  prepared  to  abolish  the  casual 
ward  in  any  case  ? 

Certainly,  I  would  be  prepared  to  abolish  the  casual  ward  in  any  case, 
without  altering  the  law  ;  but  I  also  wish,  speaking  individually,  that  we  had 
the  power  of  detaining  the  people  certainly  a  week;  1  shoidd  like  to  see  it 
extended,  as  I  iielieve  it  is  in  Holland,  and  in  Canada,  and  in  different  other 
places,  to  a  month  in  the  case  of  habitual  ins-and-ouls  as  we  call  them.  I 
have  the  figures  here.  We  always  put  down  each  week  the  number  of 
admissions.  iJurina  the  week  ending  9th  June  1888,  we  had  from  common 
lodging-houses,  56  ;  from  other  places  in  the  union,  186;  ve-ad missions,  103 
(those  are  the  ins-and-outs).  Transfers  between  the  workhouses  and  in- 
firmary, 56  ;  births,  2.    That  makes  the  admissions  in  that  week,  353. 
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4826.  If  these  casual  poor  were  all  brought  into  the  workhouse  they  would 
all  be  by  law  removable  to  their  parishes  ? 

Yes.  of  course,  that  would  be  so. 

4827.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  would  be  removed,  or  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  pro-vdng  their  settlement  would  be  so  great  that  there  would  not  be 
many  removals? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  vei  y  difficult  thing  indeed  to  remove  them  ;  because  you 
know  nothing  about  them  except  what  they  say,  and  nearly  all  that  they  say  is 
untrue.  People  who  have  lost  their  character  do  not  wish  to  be  removed  back 
to  the  places  whei'e  they  are  known.  I  think  there  would  be  very  little  more 
removing  done  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.  The  removing  is  not  of 
these  ins-and-oiits  ;  it  is  of  unfortunate  people  taken  ill  who  are  not  ashamed 
of  their  belongings,  and  very  often  they  are  glad  to  be  removed  back  to  their 
own  part  ot  the  country. 

4828.  Have  you  observed  any  unusual  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in 
your  union  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  coining  from  the  country  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  not  people  who  give  themselves  out  as  agricul- 
tural labourers  who  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country  because  they  could  not 
get  work.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  from  the  country,  and  they  may  have 
been  some  rime  in  their  lives  labourers. 

4829.  Have  you  a  district  school  in  connection  with  your  union? 

We  have  the  West  London  District  Schools  at  Ashforil  which  we  send  our 
children  to. 

4830.  Do  you  board  any  out? 

We  board  out  every  single  orphan  and  deserted  child  that  we  receive  ;  we 
never  ^end  them  to  the  district  school,  or  only  for  a  very  short  time.  We  have 
at  this  present  moment  86  children  boarded  out,  against  193  in  the  district 
schools  at  Ashford  ;  26,  11,  and  9  in  the  three  different  Roman  Catholic 
schools  ;  and  22  on  boa)  ()  the  "  Exmouth  "  training  ship.  So  that  the  propor- 
tion of  our  boarded-out  children  is  considerable. 

4S31.  They  are  boarded  out,  I  suppose,  under  Committees  at  a  distance  from 
London  ? 

Yes  ;  about  60  of  the  86  are  boarded  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Reverend  W^  P.  Trevelyan,  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  takes 
an  immense  interest  in  the  subject,  and  indeed  devotes  his  whole  life  to  it.  He 
has  60  of  our  children  ;  about  seven  or  eight  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  are 
boarded  out  on  Lord  Petre's  estate  in  Essex,  and  a  nun) her  of  others  under 
Mrs.  Charles  Buxton  at  Fox  Warren  in  Surrey. 

4832.  Have  you  any  in  what  are  termed  Certified  Schools  ? 

We  have  just  a  few  in  places  like  the  Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
in  Victoria-park-square.,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  School  for  the  Blind,  Liver- 
pool. 

4833.  As  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  results,  are  you  well 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  boarding  out  ? 

Very  well  indeed.  The  children  turn  out  very  well.  The  girls  go  to  service 
usually  ;  many  of  the  boys  when  they  are  12  years  old,  if  they  are  fit  for  it,  we 
send  to  the  "  Exmouth,"  which  we  consider  a  most  excellent  institution. 

4834.  Some  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  the  congregation  of  large  numbers 
of  children  in  district  schools  has  many  disadvantages  ;  do  you  share  that 
opinion  ? 

I  certainly  do.  The  district  schools  are  far  too  large  ;  the  children  become 
mei  e  machines.  I  think  it  was  a  great  pity  that  they  were  started  in  such  a 
liuiry,  as  it  were;  no  doubt  it  was  necessary,  particularly  in  the  east-end  of  Lon- 
don at  the  time,  some  20  years  ago  I  believe,  to  separate  the  children  from  the 
workhouses  ;  but  I  think  it  was  done  in  much  too  wholesale  a  way,  and  certainly, 
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speaking  for  our  union,  it  has  been  a  ^reat  misfortune  and  a  great  expense,  and 
no  advantage,  as  far  as  I  know,  sending  them  down  to  these  district  schools. 

4835.  You  think  that  the  training-  in  such  large  institutions  is  not  well  suited 
to  fit  them  for  their  employment  afterwards  r 

That  it  makes  the  children  into  mere  machines  is  the  objection  we  lind  to  it. 
For  instance  a  child  leaves  the  school  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  and  cannot  tell 
the  time  by  the  clock,  and  thinks  thcit  the  water  that  runs  down  automatically 
for  it  to  wash  with  has  something-  to  do  with  the  rain  that  comes  down  from 
heaven,  and  ridiculous  mistakes  of  that  kind  we  have  found  the  children  make. 
They  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  anything  that  goes  on  outside  these  schools. 

4836.  We  had  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  cottage 
homes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  where  25  or  30  children  are  placed 
together  under  a  suitable  matron;  would  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  pre- 
feirible  system  to  district  schools? 

I  should  think  it  would  be  much  better  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge ;  but  I 
have  never  visited  places  of  the  kind. 

4837.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  board  out  all  the  children,  because  many 
of  them  only  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  guardians  for  a  short  time  ? 

You  can  only  board  out  orphans  or  deserted  children. 

4838.  Therefore,  some  arrangement  for  schools  must  be  provided  I 

You  must  have  some  institution  of  a  scholastic  description  undoubtedly. 
jVJight  1  mention  the  way  in  which  the  children  are  admitted  into  these 
schools  ? 

4839.  If  you  please  ? 

The  Local  Government  Board  only  allow  us  to  send  these  children  once  a 
fortnight.  The  reason  is  that  they  are  afraid  that  the  children  may  take  some 
infection  down  with  them,  and  they  think  that  a  fortnight's  isolation  is  necessary 
to  show  that  they  are  not  infected.  But  the  practical  result  is  this;  the  vicious 
and  bad  parents,  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  go  to  school,  know  the  day 
on  which  we  admit  to  the  school,  and  the  result  is  that  on  the  morning  they  get 
discharged,  and  then  they  take  the  children  out  for  the  day,  perhaps  only  for  a 
few  hours,  and  return  at  night,  and  the  children  go  on  for  another  fortnight  in 
our  workhouse.  '  The  result  is  that  we  have  children  in  our  workhouse  who  have 
never  been  to  these  schools  at  all.  We  have  the  power  of  sending  them  just 
outside  to  the  board  school,  so  they  learn  something  ;  but  in  their  case  we  lose 
all  the  benefit  of  these  disrrict  schools,  and  we  lose  the  allowance  from  the 
common  fund  that  we  should  get  if  they  were  at  the  school.  We  do  not 
understand  why  the  Local  Government  Board  insist  upon  this  proceeding  for 
the  Protestant  schools,  and  not  for  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Roman 
Catholic  children  we  are  allowed  to  send  out  the  very  day  they  are  admitted  ; 
and  we  \vish  very  much  that  that  could  be  applied  to  Protestant  children  cdso  ;  in 
fact,  we  are  in  communication  with  the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject 
now.  We  understand  that  their  medical  adviser,  Dr.  Bridges,  is  very  strong  on 
the  subject,  and  will  not  relax  this  rule  ;  still  we  hope  he  may  see  his  way  to  do 
so.  It  is  an  immense  expense  ;  we  consider  that  it  costs  us  500  /.  a  year,  and  it 
does  the  children  an  immense  deal  of  harm. 

4840.  Would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  a  careful  medical  examination  was  made 
of  every  child  and  it  was  certified  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  subject  for  the 
school  ? 

Those  on  our  Board  who  have  medical  knowledge  think  so. 

4841 .  You  have,  I  suppose,  a  separate  infirmary  ? 
We  have. 

4842.  Have  you  found  that  with  the  improvements,  which  I  doubt  not  have 
been  introduced  into  your  infirmary  of  late  years,  the  number  of  sick  poor  has 
increased? 

They  have  rather  increased  in  number,  but  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  at 
first  only  put  the  acutely  sick  into  the  infirmary.    The  last  year  or  two  from 
(70.)  3  Y  3  pressure 
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pressure  we  have  put  into  the  infirmary  people  who  were  not  so  acutely  sick  ;md 
who  might  have  been  treated  in  the  workhouse.  Considering  that  it  costs  j  s. 
a  week  in  the  infirmary  and  only  4*.  in  the  wrokhouse,  we  keep  all  in  the 
wo  khouse  that  we  can,  all  that  the  doctor  will  allow  us. 

4843.  riave  you  any  dispensary  in  connection  with  your  Board  ? 
Yes,  there  is  a  dispensary,  but  it  is  not  a  very  important  institution. 

4844.  Have  you  any  special  rules  with  regard  to  the  granting;  of  medical 
relief  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  special  rules.  We  do  not 
allow  the  doctors  to  order  nourishment  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  they  recom- 
mend nourishment  we  consider  the  question  apart  from  their  order. 

484,5.  In  some  unions  we  have  heard  that  it  is  the  practice  to  give  the  medi- 
cal relief  on  loan  ;  have  you  done  that  ? 

We  have  never  done  that ;  it  has  been  discussed,  but  we  have  never  done  it. 

484^.  Is  there  much  alcohol  administered  in  your  union? 

No  ;  in  our  infirmary  there  is  next  to  none.  It  is  not  at  our  order  in  par- 
ticular, but  our  doctor  considers  that  alcohol  is  the  most  objectionable  thing  to 
give  to  people  in  this  class  of  life  ;  and  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  only 
some  5  a  year  is  spent  in  alcohol.  We  all  thoroughly  agree  with  his  treat- 
ment, but  we  do  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  him  at  all, 

4847.  It  has  been  suR^esced  that  the  infirmary  has  become  so  important  now 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  admit  clinical  students  ;  has  your  board  ever  con- 
sidered that  ? 

We  have  not  sjiecially  considered  it.  My  own  opinion  coincides  with  what  I 
saw  Miss  Twining-  said  ijere  before  your  Lordships'  Committee. 

4848.  Namely? 

That  it  might  very  well  be  done.  Some  people  think  that  the  poor  would 
object  to  it ;  but  I  bt  lieve  that  it  might  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it 
unobjectionable. 

484Q.  To  turn  to  another  matter  ;  have  you  any  co-operation  between  charit- 
able societies  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  your  union?  . 

The  Charity  Organisation  is  extremely  well  worked  in  our  union,  and  many 
m(  mbers  <jf  the  Board  of  Guai  dians  are  active  members  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Committee,  and  also  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distress-  I  myself 
•work  at  both  those  societies. 

4850.  Do  you  refer  cases  to  those  societies  which  you  think  are  not  fit  sub- 
jects for  relief  from  tlie  lates. 

Wliether  we  think  that  or  not,  we  refer  cases  very  often.  Every  week  cases 
are  sent  because  the  Charity  Organisation  Societ\  can  make  much  more  elabo- 
rate inquiries  with  regard  to  their  antecedents,  and  they  can  give  them  things 
that  of  course  guardians  cannot  give. 

4851.  I  think  you  have  some  evidence  you  would  desire  to  offer  as  regards 
pensions? 

Although  we  have  not  a  large  number  of  pensioners  in  our  workhouse,  still  if 
we  find  out  that  a  man  is  receiving  a  pension  from  a  private  source  (that  is  to 
say  not  an  Army  or  Navy  pension)  we  have  imder  the  present  state  of  the  law 
a  great  ditficulty,  and  in  fact  it  is  impossible  to  attach  that  |)ension  by  any  legal 
process.  Therefore,  the  man  will  go  out  once  every  three  months  and  draw  his, 
perhaps,  1  /.  or  2  I.,  and  so  on,  and  spend  it  in  amusing  himsflf,  and  then  come 
back  again,  and  we  get  no  benefit  from  it.  There  is  at  present  no  legal  process, 
v>  hich  we  think  there  might  be,  f  )r  .iioing  before  a  magistrate  and  swearing  that 
this  man  is  receiving  a  pension,  and  getting  an  order,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
gel  an  order  for  the  Military  and  Naval  pensions. 

4852.  Of  course  you  refer  to  a  pension  to  which  the  man  is  legally  entitled, 
not  one  given  voluntarily  ? 

I  mean 
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I  mean  if  he  is  legally  entitled  to  it.  Many  laroe  firms  have  pension  funds 
that  men  subscribe  to,  and  when  they  become  afterwards  inmates  of  work- 
houses we  have  no  power  of  coming  upon  tho^e  funds.  With  reference  to  a 
question  wliich  was  put  to  me  earlier  in  my  evidence  (No.  4785)  with  regard 
to  in-door  reHef,  I  find  that  in  the  Christmas  week  of  1872  there  were  1,599 
inmates  ;  in  the  Christmas  week  of  1873  there  were  1,903  ;  in  the  same  week 
of  1874  tiiere  were  1844 ;  at  the  >^anie  time  last  year  there  were  2,158  ;  and  at 
this  present  moment  there  are  2,255. 

4853.  How  are  the  able-bodied  men  employed  in  your  workhouse? 

In  a  variety  of  difFererit  ways ;  in  fact  almost  in  as  many  ways  as  1  was  reading 
that  Mr.  Vallance  explained  to  you.  We  have  taken  a  great  many  suggestions 
from  the  Whitechapei  Union.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  myself  went 
down  some  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Vallance  was  good  enough  to  show  us  all  over 
the  place,  and  show  us  uhat  he  had  invented  for  the  people  to  do,  a  variety  of 
diff'erent  things  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  mat-making,  I  think  we  employ  the 
people  in  ah  the  same  things  that  the  Whitecha.pel  Board  of  Guardians  employ 
them  in. 

4854.  Ts  there  any  oakum  picking: 

Yes,  there  is  oakum  picking,  and  stone  breaking,  and  we  do  not  think  that  in 
our  Union  we  could  dispense  with  that,  because  for  these  [)rofessional  loafers 
and  idlers  it  is  the  only  test  work.  It  is  degrading  no  d(iubt,  we  do  not  see  how 
we  could  possibly  dispense  with  it. 

485,5.  We  are  told  that  in  Birmingham  they  have  established  a  separate  test 
house  for  able-bodied  men  of  the  description  to  which  you  have  been  alluding, 
where  they  are  put  to  labour  of  this  kind,  and  that  that  has  been  found  to  be 
very  effective  in  diminishing  the  number  of  applicants ;  should  you  be  in  lavour 
oi  such  a  system  ? 

Certainly.  At  the  present  moment  we  have  only  four  able-bodied  inmates  at 
the  Kensington  Workhouse,  Mary-place,  Notting-hill.  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  tiiem  by  which  we  can  send  in  any  number,  and  in  a  month  we  have 
20  or  30  sometimes. 

4^56.  And  there  they  arc  put  to  labour  of  that  kind  ? 

They  are  put  most  strictly  to  work,  and  we  find  it  a  most  efficient  test. 

4857.  tiarl  of  Aherdeen.^^  With  regard  to  the  District  Schools,  you  spoke  of 
some  ol'  the  drawbacks  which  in  your  opinion  attach  to  that  system  ;  would  \ois 
agree  ihen  with  some  remarks  made  by  a  former  witness,  Mr.  Sherrard,  who  said, 
Sjjeaking  of  the  children  of  these  schools  (at  No.  2828)  :  "  Of  course  I  am 
aware  that  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule;  but  as  a  rule  I  find  that  the 
children  are  dull  aud  that  they  are  wanting  in  intelligence,  and  that  tl)ey  i  ave 
no  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  life  ;  that  they  are  brought  up  together  in 
large  masses,  and  they  have  no  practical  training;  therefore,  they  have  no  sell- 
reliance,  and  are  not  fitted  to  battle  with  the  outside  world  at  all,  and  it  is 
especially  bad  f  or  the  girls." 

Well,  i  think  that  is  rather  a  sweeping  statement  to  make.  In  the  first 
place  Mr.  Sherrard  has  never  been  a  manager  of  the  schools. 

4858.  1  want  to  know  whether  you  agree  with  the  terms  of  the  answer, 
rather  than  whether  you  think  he  was  quahfied  to  give  the  answer  ? 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  things  he  says,  but  1  think  he  goes  a  great 
deal  too  far  in  depreciation  of  the  training  that  the  children  receive  at  the 
schools.  When  a  child  is  admitted  al  the  age  of  two  and  kejit  in  the  school  till 
14  years  of  age,  as  many  ol  the  children  are  from  the  Fulham  Union  (we  do 
not  adopt  that  plan)  ;  no  aoubt  it  does  become  dull  and  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  outside  life,  as  1  was  saying  just  now,  not  knowing  the  time  by  the 
clock  even. 


4859.  And  such  instances  as  imagining  that  the  water  in  the  tap  comes 
straight  down  from  the  clouds  r 
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Yes ;  I  think,  if  1  might  add  it,  that  it  is  rather  an  abuse  of  this  school 
to  take  these  orphan  children  in  when  they  are  two  years  old  and  to  keep  tliem 
there  till  they  are  14.  We  do  not  use  the  school  in  that  way,  because  we  board 
those  children  out. 

4860.  Then  Mr.  Sherrard  spoke  of  the  difficulty  in  gettin^j;  mistresses  who 
receive  girls  from  these  schools  to  retain  them  in  their  employment  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  so  ;  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Sherrard  v/as  under  a 
mistake.  I  have  the  figures  here  of  the  stiitistics  of  girls  under  the  care  of  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants  from  the  West  London 
District  Schools,  classified.  On  the  3 1st  December  1 885  there  are :  very  good,  49 ; 
fairly  good,  27  ;  unsatisfactory,  13  ;  bad,  five  ;  then,  married,  one  ;  dead,  two  ; 
unfit  for  service,  two  ;  visits  refused  (that  means  that  they  cannot  find  out  any- 
thing about  them),  two  ;  lost  or  not  traced,  three;  with  relations,  six.  That  makes 
altogether  110  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  December  1885.  Similar  figures  for 
1886,  show  that  there  were  62  very  good  out  of  102,  and  only  five  bad  ;  and  in 
December  1887  there  were  61  very  good,  and  only  two  bad,  out  of  90.  So  that 
those  figures,  which  are  vouched  for  by  this  society  (and  no  doubt  your  Lord- 
ships know  the  society  ;  those  figures  are  given  to  me  by  Miss  Bramston  one  ol" 
our  Lady  Guardiansj,  show  most  satisfactory  results,  quite  as  good  as  in  ordinary 
life  ;  better,  I  should  say. 

4861.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these  reports  are  compiled;  I  mean  how  the 
information  is  obtained  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  children  after  they  leave  the 
schools  ? 

I  am  not  very  well  versed  in  what  these  ladies  do,  but  I  believe  a  lady  is 
told  o£F  as  soon  as  a  child  is  admitted  to  its  first  place,  and  then  she  goes 
when  she  likes,  and  endeavours  to  make  friends  with  the  mistress,  and  slie  talks 
to  the  child  and  sees  her.  But  I  am  not  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge  ;  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  society  myself. 

4862.  I  know  it  is  a  very  admirable  society,  and  we  may  presume  that  these 
returns  would  not  have  been  issued  by  that  society  without  careful  inquiry  ? 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  have  been  carefully  made. 

4863.  Are  you  one  of  the  managers  of  the  West  London  District  Schools  "? 
Yes! 

4864.  Then,  speaking  generally,  would  you  say  that  there  have  not  been 
more  cases  of  girls  failing  in  conduct  from  these  schools  than  you  would 
expect  to  find  in  any  collective  body  ? 

Speaking  from  the  returns  of  this  society  to  which  I  have  just  referred  (I 
could  not  speak  from  my  own  knowledge  in  any  way),  I  should  say  that  the 
^irls  turn  out  extremely  well ;  quite  as  well  as  they  do  in  ordinary  life, 

4865.  Mr.  Sherrard  also  said  (in  No.  2887)  in  speaking  of  the  subject :  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  all  the  guardians  {oi  Paddington  that  is)  "  have  not  the  same 
"very  strong  objection  that  I  have  to  the  district  schools  but  he  went  on  to 
observe  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed  which  appeared  to  indicate  that  the 
guardians  would  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  schools  if  they  had  the 
oppoitunity  of  doing  so  ;  does  that  tally  with  yoar  knowledge  of  boards  of 
guardians  ? 

I  believe  that  the  Paddington  Guardians  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  school, 
and  so  would  our  guardians,  if  we  could  by  any  possibility  get  out  of  the 
schools  without  an  enormous  pecuniary  loss.  Of  cou!se  if  we  got  rid  of  the 
school  we  should  have  to  start  other  schools,  and  1  think  we  should  be  scarcely 
justified  in  incurring  ihe  expense  that  would  be  involved.  We  have  the  schools 
and  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

4866.  How  many  are  there  in  the  school  altogether  ? 

The  school  is  big  enough  to  accommodate  800  odd  ;  I  think  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  about  620.  We  have  193  in  it. 


4867.  Then 
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4867.  Then  with  reference  to  the  opinion  that  you  gave  in  answer  to  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  Chair  as  to  the  drawbacks  that  seem  to  attach  to  these 
schools,  how  would  you  pro()Ose  to  remedy  those  drawback?,  or  remove  them  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  you  could  remedv  them  in  the  existing  schools.  I 
should  have  preferred  to  have  had  nuich  smaller  schools,  and  then  I  do  not 
think  those  drawbacks  would  have  arisen. 

4868.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Cottage  Home  system  ? 

So  far  as  I  know  about  the  cottage  homes,  I  think  I  am ;  but  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  opinion. 

4869.  Chairman.~\  I  understand  that  your  objection  is  principally  to  the  over- 
grown size  of  the  district  schools  rather  than  to  the  uianagement  ? 

Yes;  they  are  far  too  large,  and  that  prevents  individuality  with  reference  to 
the  children. 

4870-  Earl  (jf  AherdeenJ]  That  tallies  wdth  the  general  experience  which  is 
often  expressed  ? 

I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  people. 

4871.  And  as  to  boarding  out,  would  you  agree  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  same  witness,  Mr.  Sherrard,  when  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  larger 
powers  given  lo  the  guardians  by  law  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  pauper 
children,  not  only  those  who  are  orphans  or  deserted? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  board  out  any  children  except  they  are 
orphans  or  deserted  ;  because  the  foster  parents  would  have  no  guarantee  that 
they  would  ije  able  to  keep  them;  the  real  parents  would  have  a  right  to 
intervene  and  take  them  away. 

4872.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Sherrard  was  referring  to  cases  of  children  of 
vicious  parents  who  perhaps  make  no  objection  to  their  cliildren  being  in  the 
workhouse  when  young,  but  wish  to  retain  control  over  them  when  they  are 
old  enough  to  earn  money,  perhaps  by  begging  or  malpractices  ? 

That  would  involve  an  immense  change  in  the  whole  law  of  the  land.  It 
might  be  desirable,  or  it  might  not ;  but  at  the  present  time  a  parent  has  abso- 
lute power  over  his  children  till  they  are  16  years  of  age;  and  it  would  be  too 
large  a  question,  I  think,  to  deal  wiih. 

4873.  Then  as  to  another  regulation,  the  regulation  that  children  cannot  be 
boarded  out  under  two  or  over  ten  years  of  age;  do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
inconvenience  in  that  ? 

The  Local  Government  Hoard  always  allow  a  child  over  18  months  to  be 
boarded  out  on  special  application.  We  have  often  boarded  out  children  as 
young  as  18  months  ;  in  lact  there  are  niany  reasons  in  favour  of  that,  because 
the  fosttT  mother  gets  fonder  of  ihe  child  if  she  has  had  to  carry  it  about  as 
though  it  were  her  own  child  when  it  was  very  small.  I  do  not  think  that  an 
older  limit  of  age  than  ten  would  be  desirable. 

4874.  Is  there  any  discretion  allowed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  in 
that  respect  also ;  as  to  going  above  the  age  on  special  application  ? 

We  have  never  made  an  application  to  board  ont  a  child  over  ten  as  far  as 
I  remember ;  I  should  think  it  would  not  be  desirable. 

4875.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  poverty  which  during  recent  years  has  occa- 
sionally besn  manifesied,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  the  answer 
given  by  Mr.  Sherrard  to  a  question  (No.  2845)  as  to  the  causes  for  it:  "I  think 
the  first  grand  cause  i«  to  be  found  in  the  improvidence  of  the  working  classes. 
The  working  classi  s,  as  a  rule,  will  spend  what  they  earn  ;  whatever  wages  a 
man  earns  lie  feels  justified  in  spending  that,  and  then  that  is  spent  for  the  most 
part  in  the  public-house,  and  that,  of  course,  acts  and  re-acts,"  itnd  so  on  ;  do 
you  agree  with  that  ? 

1  think  certainly  improvidence  and  drink  is  the  cause  of  an  immense  quanfity 
of  the  poverty  ut  this  country. 

4876.  Have  you  Jiny  suggestions  to  make  as  to  possible  measures  of 
encouraging  thrift  amongst  the  poor? 

l\o  uarticular  suggestions. 
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4877.  Of  course  it  is  important  to  influence  the  children  ? 

Certainly,  it  is  ver}^  desirable  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  save  the 
children  from  being  contaminated  and  corrupted  when  they  are  young  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  years  go  on,  there  will  be  less  of  that  professional  class  in  con- 
sequence of  the  efforts  that  are  made  now  to  educate  the  children, 

4878.  One  question  about  the  powers  ^f  the  guardians  as  regards  emigration; 
would  you  like  to  see  any  further  power  given  generally  to  the  guardians  in  that 
matter? 

1  do  not  exactly  know  what  their  present  powers  are. 

4879.  Will  you  kindly  state  the  praciice  of  your  board  of  guardians  with 
reference  to  emigrating  paupers? 

Jt  !i;;s  been  a  very  unusual  thing  for  our  board  of  guardians  to  emigrate 
paupers.  I  have  known  one  or  two  instances  since  I  have  been  a  guardian.  As 
far  as  1  remember,  one  was  the  case  of  a  widnw  with  two  children  ;  1  cannot 
remember  for  certain,  what  the  other  cases,  if  they  existed,  were. 

4880.  From  the  same  witness  to  whom  I  have  referred,  we  had  the  statement 
(at  No.  2810)  that  in  his  judgment:  "Indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  indiscriminate  out-door  relief,  is  to  be  condemned  in  the 
most  unmeasured  terms  possible,  as  it  impoverishes  and  degrades  the 
recipients,  and  is  doing  a  very  great  injustice  to  the  ratepayers  ; "  do  you  agree 
with  that? 

I  entirely  agree  with  that. 

4881.  He  went  on  afterwards  to  say  that  under  a  strict  and  careful  super- 
vision out-door  relief  was  occasionally  desirable ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

I  think  that  the  alteration  in  the  law  that  1  should  like  to  see  made  would  be 
to  proliibit  out-door  relief  being  given  permanently.  If  it  could  be  restricted,  I 
shouhl  say,  njyself,  to  a  month,  but  say  three  months  with  regard  to  any  case,  I 
sh(ndd  think  it  might  in  many  cases,  a  case  of  recent  widowhood  for  instance,  be 
a  very  desirable  thing.  1  should  be  sorry  to  see  out-door  relief  done  away 
with  entirely,  but  1  should  like  to  see  it  restricted  iti  the  length  of  time  ;  I 
think  that  the  permanent  cases  are  objectionable. 

4882.  Would  you  draw  any  distinction  between  out-door  relief  in  kind  and  in 
money  ? 

Tiiat  entirely  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recipient.  You  would  never 
give  money  to  a  person  you  cannot  trust,  or  if  you  have  doubts  of  their  sobriety. 
We  always  give  money  when  we  can  trust  the  people. 

4883.  Do  you  agree  with  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  some  gentle- 
men as  to  there  being  a  much  greater  objection  to  out-door  relief  in  money 
than  in  kind  ? 

1  think  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  recipients.  If  they  can  be 
trusted  with  money  they  can  make  money  go  further  than  the  kind  you 
give  them. 

4884.  Chairman.]  Would  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  applying  the  Pro- 
hibitory Order  to  your  union  ;  that  is  to  say,  preventing  out-door  relief  entirely 
to  able-bodied  persons,  leaving  a  power  to  give  out-door  relief  either  to  widows, 
who  are  excepted  from  the  Prohibitory  Order,  if  I  remember  rightly,  or,  of  course, 
to  those  who  are  not  able  bodied  ? 

If  out-door  relief  could  be  restricted  as  to  time  I  should  like  it  to  remain 
under  the  present  order  that  we  now  go  under,  which  is  the  London  order,  not 
the  Prohibitory  Ordei". 

4885.  You  \Aould  prefer  to  have  still  a  discretionary  power  in  some  cases  to 
give  out-relief  to  able-bodied  persons  ? 

Yes,  if  it  could  be  restricted  in  point  of  time  ;  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
Prohibitory  Order  if  the  law  is  to  remain  as  it  is. 

468(5.  Why  do  you  think  that  a  union  such  as  yours  differs  so  much  from 
a  rural  union  that  what  can  be  easily,  and  most  people  think  advantageously, 

enforced 
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enforced  in  I  lie  one  case  cuuld  not  be  advantageously  enforced  in  the  other; 
what  is  the  dift'erence,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Taking  the  applicants  for  reUef  in  London,  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  facts 
of  their  history.  In  the  country  you  know  all  about  the  applicants  ;  probably 
you  have  known  them  all  your  life.  T'len,  besides,  the  guardians  change  very 
much  in  a  London  union.  Each  yaar  there  is  a  tremendous  parochial  contest, 
and  it  turns  on  all  sorts  of  different  questions  ;  consequently  you  get  a  differe  nt 
hoard  of  guardians ;  and  in  the  unions  where  there  are  a  very  few  e-r-oj^cio^, 
who  are  permanent,  you  might  have  quite  a  different  set  of"  men  and  a  diti'erent 
set  of  principles  each  year. 

4887.  Surely  those  v^^ould  rather  be  arguments  in  favour  of  the  [-Prohibitory 
Order;  because  the  Prohibiioiy  Order  does  not  leave  a  discretion  to  the 
guardians;  consequently  the  argument  would  be  the  other  way,  would  it  not ; 
but  I  oidy  want  your  opinion  upon  it ;  we  know  that  it  lias  been  a  general 
opiniim  that  the  Prohibitory  Order  could  not  be  enforced  in  London,  for  example, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  see  any  such  gre  it  difference,  from  your 
experience,  between  a  town  union  and  the  country  that  the  Prohibitory  Order  is 
applicable  in  London  ? 

I  think  ihat,  if  tlie  Prohibitory  Order  was  in  force  in  London,  there  would  be 
from  time  to  time  sensation  meetings  amongst  ratepaveis,  when  there  was  any 
thing  like  what  went  on  in  Trafalgar- square  ;  it  would  lead  to  a  great  deal  more 
sensational  talk.  At  the  present  time  the  guardians  have  the  discretion,  and 
that  is  always  an  answer  to  sensational  people  who  think  that  a  great  deal  more 
relief  ought  to  be  givtn  to  these  people  than  is  given. 

4888.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  I  gather  that  your  board  have  not  paid  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  whether  assistance  for  the  purposi^  of  emigration 
ought  to  be  given  to  paupers  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that  we  can  emigrate- people.  We  have  only,  in 
the  16  years  I  have  been  a  guardian,  so  far  as  1  can  tax  my  memory,  done  it 
twice. 

4889.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  board  do  not  look  with  favour  upon 
emigration  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  they  do  not  look  with  favour  on  it. 
As  a  m.atter  of  fact  we  do  not  often  emigrate  people  ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  why  ; 
there  is  no  particular  reason.  11  an  application  was  made  by  any  ratepayer  to 
the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  .show  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
emigrate  a  person,  I  do  not  think  we  should  refuse  to  do  so;  in  fact,  I  individ- 
ually should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  doing  so  in  many  cases. 

4890.  AppHcation  has  not  been  made  to  the  guardians  ibr  assistance  in 
that  ? 

It  is  not  the  fashion  to  relieve  in  that  way.    It  has  not  been  objected  to. 

4891.  Chairman.^  You  have  not  considered  it  specially  ? 
No. 

4892.  Probably  if  you  came  to  consider  it  you  would  have  to  consider  the 
probability  that,  if  you  removed  a  number  of  people  at  the  expense  of  the 
rates,  an  equivalent  number  of  people  would  come  in  to  supply  the  vacuum  ? 

Certainly ;  that  applies  particularly  to  our  union. 

4893.  Referring  again  to  the  question  ihat  I  put  to  you  concerning  the 
district  schools,  1  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  that  Mr.  Sherr.ird's 
remarks  upon  the  effect  on  the  girls  v\ere  not  borne  out  by  the  reports  you  have 
received,  and  that  therefore  you  could  not  assent  to  the  remarks  that  he  made 
as  to  his  fear  that  many  of  the  girls  went  wrong  ? 

1  think  that  is  quite  incorrect ;  in  fact,  those  figures  which  I  have  put  in 
show  that  we  know  as  a  fact  that  they  do  not  go  wrong ;  that  they  have  not 
gone  wrong. 

(70.)  ■    3  z  2  4894.  At 
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4894.  At  Ni'.  2828  he  says:  "  The  mistresses  are  dissatisfied,  and  they  get 
dischuiged,  anii  then  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  go  wrong."  He  is  referring  to 
girls  who  get  discharged  ? 

I  think  that  is  quite  incoriect. 

4895.  If  girls  are  discharged,  they  would  not  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
guardiiins  or  the  association  after  that,  would  they  ? 

Yes,  they  come  under  the  association. 

489t).  After  they  are  discharged  ? 

If  they  get  discliarged  from  their  first  place,  which  they  very  often  do,  as  not 
being  fit  for  the  place,  then  the  association  take  them  up,  and  they  have  homes 
where  they  keep  tliem  for  several  weeks,  and  get  them  another  place,  or  put 
them  to  something  that  they  are  better  suited  for. 

4897.  Mr.  Sherrard,  then,  expressed  there  an  apprehension  which  apparently 
was  not  well  founded  ? 

Quite  so. 

4898.  Earl  of  ^traford.~\  You  mentioned  that  a  good  many  of  the  children 
in  the  union  that  arc  boarded  out  are  under  the  care  of  tlie  Rev.  W.  P.  Trevelyaa; 
is  that  in  Northumberland  ? 

At  Calverton,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

4899.  Are  they  all  together  in  one  village  1 

No,  m  five  or  six  different  villages.  1  have  been  round  with  him  on  several 
occasions  to  ?ee  tiiem  in  their  different  cottages.  He  is  the  centre  of  the 
nucleus,  so  to  speak.  I  think  they  have  three  boarding-out  committees 
tliere. 

4900.  How  many  cliildrt  n  are  boarded  out  in  that  way  ? 
Sixty  out  of  our  85  are  under  his  supervision. 

4901.  And  does  Mr.  Trevelyan  make  a  report  occasionally  to  the  board  of 
guardians? 

Periodically,  at  least  once  a  quarter ;  when,  in  fact,  he  applies  for  the 
money. 

4902.  Has  he  a  committee  of  ladies  or  any  residents  to  help  him  ? 

Yes  ;  the  Locrd  Government  Borird.  insist  upon  that ;  there  are  veiy  stringent 
regulations  laid  down. 

4903.  I  may  gather  from  your  evidence  on  that  point  that  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  Board  of  Guardians  arc  quite  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
boarded-out  children  ? 

Very  much  so. 

4904.  And  you  approve  of  the  system  yourself? 

Very  much  so.  I  think  nothing  could  be  more  desirable  in  the  case  of 
orithan  and  deserted  children. 

4905.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.']  In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  you  said 
that  people  applying  for  relief  whose  destitution  was  the  result  of  intemperance 
and  improvidence  should  be  expected  to  enter  the  workhouse  ? 

Yes. 

490G.  Have  you  any  practical  way  of  defining  the  expressions,  "  intemperance  " 
and  "  improvidence  "? 

We  take  the  report  from  the  relieving  officer  ;  those  would  be  two  of  the  first 
things  that  he  would  make  inquiries  about. 

4907.  Of  course  they  are  terms  of  quantity  as  well  as  quality  ? 
We  do  not  expect  people  to  be  teetotalers ;  we  merely  expect  them  to  bear 
the  character  about  the  place  of  not  being  of  drunken  habits. 

490S.  In  fact,  with  regard  to  those  two  points,  you  must  take  the  word  of 
the  relieving  officer ;  you  act  on  his  opinion 
Yes  ;  we  act  on  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

4909.  You 
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4909.  You  spoke  about  certain  doles  beino;  given  to  people  and  being  with- 
drawn;  (!o  you  think  tl  1  at  when  they  are  witlidrawn  they  are  made  up  i'rora 
othei-  sources,  or  that  they  have  to  go  without  them  altogether  ? 

I  used  the  word  "  doles  "  with  regard  to  tliis  half-a-crown  a  week  that  wo  allow 
the  old  people.  We  do  not  often  strike  it  off.  If  we  once  put  an  old  or  infirm 
person  on  to  the  list  of  recipients  of,  say,  half-;i-crown  a  week,  it  is  never  struck 
off  unless  the  person  is  reported  for  some  action  of  insubordination  or  impro- 
priety. It  would  go  on  practically  for  the  whole  of  their  lives  ;  it  depends  upon 
each  individual  case  whether  it  is  struck  off. 

4910.  Have  you  an  infirmary  in  the  country  distinct  from  the  workhouse  in 
London  ? 

Our  infirmary  is  an  adjoining  building;  it  is  entirely  f^eparate ;  we  have  no 
other  infirmary. 

4911.  But  it  is  in  the  metropolis  ? 

In  the  Fulham-road,  adjoining  the  workhouse. 

4912.  You  spoke  about  your  not  having  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  per- 
sons who  came  upon  the  rates  ttie  amount  of  public  pensions  that  they  receive? 

Private  pensions,  I  said.  We  have  no  tlirticulty  in  deaUng  with  the  Army 
and  Navy  pensions.  It  is  where  persons  have  a  private  pension,  and  we  know 
they  have. 

4Q13.  It  is  not  in  your  discretion  to  refuse  them  rtdiefr 

They  go  out  and  draw  this  pound,  we  will  say,  and  spend  it  in  about  a  day, 
and  then  they  are  destitute,  and  in  that  case  they  are  legally  entitled  to  relief. 

4914.  And  you  are  helpless  ? 

We  are  helpless.  What  we  should  like  is  a  power  of  stopping  them,  and 
using  them  as  we  use  the  military  and  naval  pensions,  in  aid  of  their  main- 
tenance. 

4915.  You  have  no  power  of  ascertaining  the  source  of  these  private  pensions, 
so  as  to  communicate  with  the  people. 

We  have  never  done  that. 

4916.  Chairman.~\  I  rather  understand  your  difficulty  to  be  that  you  have 
not  the  power  of  attaching  the  pension  after  you  have  ascertained  it  ? 

That  is  so  ;  we  have  no  power  of  attaching  it. 

4917.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester^  You  complain  of  the  size  of  the  district 
schools  ;  I  suppose  ihe  size  of  them  is  simply  a  matter  of  economy  ? 

That  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  not.  I  think  if  they  had  heen  originally  built 
snialler  it  would  have  been  much  better.  They  were  built,  I  believe,  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  then  the  poor  law  inspector,  of  this  enormous  size,  in 
order  to  entirely  dissociate  them  from  the  workhouse.  The  idea  was  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  having  them  large  if  they  were  in  the  country,  and 
completely  separate  from  the  workhouse,  to  do  away  with  the  pauper  taint; 
but  I  think  that  that  has  not  worked  out  so  satisfactorily  in  consequence  of 
their  size.    I  do  not  think  it  was  foreseen. 

4918.  But  apart  from  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  I  suppose  the  cost 
per  head  of  the  children  where  there  is  a  large  number  would  be  considerably 
smaller  than  where  there  is  a  small  number  r 

No,  1  do  not  think  it  would.  If  we  were  allowed  to  have  our  193  children 
in  a  separate  school,  I  think  we  could  have  built  a  school  which  would  accom- 
modate 200  children,  and  they  would  not  have  cost  more  per  head  than  they 
do  now.    These  children  cost  30  /.  a  head  ;  that  is  the  average  price. 

49  J  9.  Where  there  are  700  of  them  ? 

Where  there  are  700  of  them.  Our  schools,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  the  most 
expensive  of  the  district  schools.  That  arises  from  a  variety  of  reasons.  We 
had  an  unfortunate  law  suit  about  the  building  of  them;  we  had  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  the  law  costs,  and  so  on. 

(70.)  3  z  3  4920.  Do 
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4U20.  Do  you  object  iilto{2;ether  to  the  district  schools? 

I  do  not  object  to  tlie  principle  of  clubbing  together  the  children  from  various 
unions ;  1  merely  object  to  the  ^ize  of  the  schools. 

4921.  Then  1  need  not  ask  you  what  substitute  you  propose  for  them? 

If  we  could  betrin  afresh,  I  should  say  that  each  union  should  have  a  school  for 
its  own  children,  I  think  200  children  in  a  school  is  quite  enough,  instead  of 
800.    I  believe  in  the  Hanvvell  schools  they  have  1,200. 

4922.  You  spoke  about  the  ignorance  and  the  helplessness  of  children  in  tJiese 
large*  district  schools;  surely  that  is  remediable  by  more  superintendence  and 
better  teaching  methods,  although,  of  course,  that  involves  more  expense  ? 

Yes,  of  course  it  would  involve  a  great  deal  more  expense  ;  and  these  children 
are  not  like  children  in  ordinary  schools  ;  they  have  no  holidays  or  parents,  or 
brothers  und  sisters,  to  go  to.  I  am  speaking  of  the  orphanS;  the  children  that 
we  beard  out,  and  whom  certain  unions  send  to  these  district  schools.  The 
rt  mark  apph'es  more  especially  to  these  orphans  who  go  in  at  the  age  of  two  and 
go  out  at  13  or  14,  imd  never  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  their  school  once 
during  the  whole  of  that  time. 

4923.  Any  amount  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  London  children  is  quite 
conceivahle  and  intelligent  to  me,  from  what  I  know  of  them  ;  but  I  should  have 
thought  that  such  instances  as  you  give  might  easily  have  been  prevented  by  a 
little  intelligent  teaching  on  ihe  part  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 

1  do  not  say  tlial;  such  ignorance  might  not  be  prevented  ;  I  only  mention  as 
a  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  results.  Possibly  it  might  be  prevented,  hut  I  think 
you  would  have  to  have  a  great  many  more  schoolmistresses  and  schoolmasters, 
and  it  woidd  be  very  much  more  expensive. 

4924.  Of  course  that  is  in  favour  of  your  argument  as  to  the  expense  of  the 
district  school  : 

It  is  so  very  expensive  at  present  that  we  should  not  feel  justified  in  going 
into  any  I'urther  expense. 

492,5.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.']  You  expressed  your  opinion  that  we  mi^ht  abolish 
the  casual  wards,  ai  d  that  the  class  which  are  now  taken  into  the  casual  wards 
should  be  received  into  the  workhouse,  and  you  said  that  they  probably  would 
dislike  the  workhouse  more  than  they  do  the  casual  ward  ;  do  you  not  think 
that  that  would  increase  the  number  of  people  sleeping  out  in  the  streets  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  matier  for  the  police,  I  think  it  is  most  improper  to  allow 
them  to  sleep  in  the  streets.  1  believe  it  is  an  offence,  a  misdemeanour,  for 
"anyone  10  sleep  in  the  streets,  and  I  think  the  police  ought  to  be  much  more 
strict  about  it. 

4926.  If  there  was  no  casual  ward  which  they  could  be  taken  to,  what  would 
happen  to  them  ? 

The  police  would  bring  them  to  the  workhouse ;  that  is  what  1  wish. 

• 

4927.  Not  to  prison  ? 

The  police  would  deal  with  them  according  t  >  their  own  rules ;  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  would  be. 

4928.  You  mentioned  the  subject  of  oakum-picking,  and  you  said  that  that 
was  a  necessary  form  of  labour  ;  can  you  tell  me  what  amount  of  oakum  an  able-  * 
bodied  man  is  supposed  to  pick  in  a  day  ? 

Speaking  olf-hand,  1  think  it  is  6  lbs. ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  that  conveys  a 
very  definite  idea.  I  think  it  varies  ;  I  think  a  man  is  capable  of  picking  as  many 
as  8  Iba.  I  think  it  is  6  lbs.  that  he  is  required  to  pick,  but  1  am  not  quite 
sure. 

4929  Do  you  know  that  in  prison  an  able-bodied  man  is  only  supposed  to 
pick  3^  to  4  ibs. ;  it  seems  rather  hard  that  a  pauper  should  be  made  to  pick 
more  in  the  workhouse  than  criminals  do  in  prison  ? 

Well,  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  is  supposed  to  be  kept  employed,  if  he  is  able 

to 
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to  work,  all  day ;  and  I  believe  some  men  can  pick  6-lbs.,  and  I  believe  some 
men  can  pick  as  much  as  8-lbs,  1  think  they  ought  to  be  kept  employed  all 
day.  As  long  as  they  are  in  the  workhouse,  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  idleness.  No  doubt  a  skilled  picker  could  do  much  more 
than  an  unskilled  one.  Probably  a  prisoner  who  had  never  done  it  before  (as  is 
the  case  with  many  people  v/ho  go  into  prison)  would  have  a  great  difficidiy  in 
picking  any  at  all.    J  have  always  understood  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

4930.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rocliester.]  It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  task  ? 

1  have  never  tried  it  myself,  but  some  guardians  have  (very  properly)  tried  it. 
The  reason  we  introduced  corn  grinding  is  because  it  is  much  harder  wt;rk,  and 
more  distasteful  to  the  inmates. 

4931.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.\  You  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  sick 
relief  that  the  doctor  considered  alcohol  very  bad  for  people  in  that  c!ass  of 
life  ? 

I  mean  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  people  who  end  their  days  in  work- 
liouses  have  got  there  from  drunkenness  ;  drunken  habits.  I  believe  medical 
opinions  differ  on  these  points  very  much  ;  but  our  doctor  does  not  consider 
that  for  the  class  of  people  that  he  has  to  deal  with,  alcohol  is  a  suitable  form  of 
medicine  ;  but  1  believe  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  doctors  differ 
very  widely.  I  think  that  in  the  Chelsea  Union  they  spend  as  much  as  500 
a  year  ;  but  I  will  not  say  that  for  certain.  They  give  there  a  large  quamity  of 
beer;  in  fact,  vve  used  to  give  a  good  deal  of  beer  to  people  who  did 
different  work  in  the  workhouse,  but  we  have  entirely  given  it  up;  we  think  it 
is  undesirable. 

4 93 '2.  Lord  Thri/ig.]  A  witness  who,  like  yourself,  has  told  us  of  the  great 
benefit  of  boarding  out  orphan  and  deserted  children,  suggested  that  the  system 
ought  to  be  extended  by  giving  legal  power  to  take  away  the  children  of  vicious 
and  intemperate  parents,  and  make  them  legally  the  children  of  the  State. 
Now  do  you,  or  do  you  not,  coincide  more  or  less  with  that  opinion  ? 

I  think,  if  1  might  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  a  larger  question  than  I  should  care 
to  give  an  answer  to  off~liand.  It  could  not  be  confined  to  paupers  ;  and  I  am 
only  speaking  about  paupers  in  workhouses. 

4933.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  instead  of  letting  a  pauper  come  and 
take  liis  child  out  whenever  he  chooses,  the  Stale  might,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  declared  to  be  intemperate  or  otherwise  unfit,  to  have  charge  of  the 
child,  take  possession  of  the  child  and  board  it  out  ? 

Of  course  we  see,  from  day  to  day,  these  wretched  children  suffering  fiom 
being  dragged  in  and  out  by  their  parents ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  off- 
hand that  the  children  should  be  taken  away.  It  would  cut  both  ways;  many 
parents  would  illtreat  them  in  order  to  get  lid  of  them. 

4934.  However,  you  have  not  attended  to  that  particular  point  ? 
No.    1  should  not  hke  to  give  an  answer  on  that  subject  off-hand. 

4935.  Eari  of  Onsloiv.']  Should  you  be  prepared  to  extend  the  system  cf 
boarding-  out  beyond  children  to  aged  persons  r 

I  think  not,  certainly  not  for  people  who  are  only  aged  and  infirm  ;  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  cruel  thing  in  London  to  take  people  away  to  workhouses 
40  or  50  miles  off  where  they  would  have  no  opportunity  of  ever  seeing  any- 
body they  knew.  That  is  a  subject  which  we  were  actually  discussing  ourselves 
in  our  union  this  winter ;  because  we  were  very  hard  up  for  space,  and  someone 
suggested  that ;  and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  answer  to  it.  They  always 
have  eveiy  other  Sunday  out,  the  old  and  infirm  who  behave  themselves  pretty 
well ;  and  of  course  if  they  were  shifted  down  into  the  country  they  would  be 
practically  prisoners. 

4936.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  abolishing  the  casual  wards.  If  you 
were  to  abohsh  the  casual  wards  altogether,  what  woidd  become  of  the  destitute 
honest  wayfarer  ? 
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I  do  not  believe  that  he  exists  at  the  present  moment ;  I  have  never  seen  a 
specimen  of  that  class  in  the  metropohs. 

4937.  Do  you  not  beheve  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  man  goini- 
about  the  country  seeking  tor  work? 

No.  Of  course  it  is  rather  a  sweeping  thing  to  say  in  that  way,  but  certainly 
I  have  never  come  across  a  favourable  instance, 

493<S.  Chairnia/i.^  Would  you  not  draw  some  distinction  between  London 
and  the  country.  The  class  in  London  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  pro- 
fessional beggars  and  tramps  ;  but  in  the  country  it  may  be  presumed  that 
although  a  very  large  number  of  vagrants  ai  e  of  the  professional  class,  there 
are  some  men  who  are  moving  from  one  pait  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and 
do  desire  to  obtain  work  ? 

My  remarks  have  been  entirely  confined  to  the  metropolitan  area.  I  vi^ill 
not  say  for  a  moment  that  there  are  not  many  people  in  the  country  districts 
who  are  not  to  a  certain  extent  honest  wayfarers. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  LIONEL  LINDO  ALEXANDER,  having  been  called  in;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

4939-  Chairman.~\  You  are  a  member  of  tiie  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
1  am  a  member  of  the  Jewi-h  Board  of  Guardians  and  honorary  secretary  to 
the  Board. 

4940.  And  what  is  the  sphere  of  your  action  ;  what  part  of  London  does  it 
extend  over,  the  whole  of"  it  ? 
The  whole  of  the  metropolis. 

4041.  Mave  you  a  workhouse  of  your  own  : 
No,  we  have  no  Avorkhouse. 

4942.  How  do  you  deal  with  cases  as  a  rule  ;  do  you  grant  out-door  relief  or 
give  orders  for  a  workhouse  r- 

We  give  no  oideis  on  any  hiiuse ;  practically  it  amounts  to  out-door  relief 
only,  so  far  as  our  genera!  relief  is  concerned. 

4943.  Have  you  an  infirmary  ? 
No,  we  have  not. 

4(144.  Then  how  do  you  deal  with  the  sick  poor: 

The  sick  poor  are  either  helped  by  us  in  their  own  homes,  or  else  they  go  to 
the  hospitals  or  to  oiher  institutions  which  exist  amongst  us. 

/i()45.  Of  course,  there  must  be  cases  where  the  homes  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  thev  cannot  be  properly  attended  to  theie.  I  suppose  in  those  cases  you 
are  able  to  send  them  to  some  charitable  institution? 

Yes,  we  have  other  institutions  amongst  us. 

4946.  In  granting-  ouf-door  relief,  have  you  any  rules  that  you  generally  are 
guified  by  ? 

We  have  not  a  code  of  rules,  but  experience  has  furnished  a  set  of  rules, 
practically.  Each  case  is  really  considered  on  its  merits  ;  and  the  great  aim 
which  Ave  have  is  to  help  cases  to  help  themselves. 

4947.  I  will  just  take  a  series  of  cases,  and  ask  you  how  you  deal  with  each 
case.  We  will  take  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man,  who  is  not  ill,  but  applies 
to  you  on  the  ground  that  he  is  destitute,  having  no  work  ;  how  do  you  deal  with 
that  case  r 

I  take  it  you  mean  one  who  is  temporarily  out  of  work,  but  industrious  ? 

4948.  I  took  an  able-bodied  man  simply  ;  we  will  take  first  an  industrious 
man  ? 

Our  first  inquiry  would  be  to  see  whether  the  man  bore  a  good  character,  if 
not  already  known  to  us;  whether  he  was  an  industrious  man  generally  and 
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out  of  work  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  thrown  out  of  work  in  consequence  of 
slackness  or  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  We  should  then  determine,  in  our 
own  minds,  the  exact  reason  why  that  man  was  not  then  finding  employment, 
and  should  inquire  into  the  probability  of  his  finding  quick  employment  again 
in  the  particular  calling  in  which  he  had  before  been  engaged.  In  the  event  of 
our  seeing  that  it  was  very  probable  that  he  would  again  be  able  to  find  employ- 
ment in  that  calling,  we  should  perhaps  make  him  a  small  allowance,  or  give 
him  a  small  gift  once  and  for  ever,  just  to  enable  him  to  tide  over  the  period  of 
slackness  ;  but  if  we  decided  that  it  was  unlikely  lie  would  be  able  readily  to 
lind  work  again  in  that  particular  handicraft,  we  should  strive  then  to  place  him 
in  another  employment  ;  it  might  be  that,  having  been  a  handicraftsman,  we 
might  think  fit  to  give  him  a  little  capital  whereby  to  commence  some  smvdl 
business  on  his  own  account. 

4949.  Supposing  he  were  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  or  could  not  be 
termed  a  deserving  poor  man,  how  would  you  deal  with  such  a  case  as  that? 

Then,  again,  we  should  deal  with  that  very  much  on  its  merits.  We  should, 
perhaps,  have  a  great  deal  of  commiseration  if  there  happened  to  be  a  wifv-  and 
a  large  family  of  children.  In  many  instances,  amongst  the  Jews,  the  wives 
do  a  very  large  amount  towards  the  making  of  the  home,  and  the  earning  of 
the  money  to  keep  it  up.  Even  with  large  families  they  manage  to  scrape 
together  a  little  bit  here  and  there,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  and  are  able  to 
earn  something  towards  their  livelihood.  If  the  woman  is  an  industrious 
woman,  and  there  is  a  large  family,  we  should  have  more  commiseration  for  the 
man,  even  if  he  were  undeserving,  than  if  he  had  no  wife  or  children  to  depend 
upon  him.  In  the  event  of  his  wife  being  an  industrious  person,  we  should 
probably  give  him  a  little  something  in  order  that  he  might  jog  on,  very  likely 
in  the  same  fashion  as  before. 

4950.  Supposing  he  was  a  drunken,  profligate  man,  who  beat  his  wife  and 
neglected  his  children  ? 

Then  we  should  strive  to  set  the  wife  up  in  some  little  business.  We  have, 
in  very  many  cases,  been  able  to  provide  the  wife  with  a  little  business,  whereby 
she  could  could  maintain  the  family. 

4951.  But  would  you  give  the  wife  enough  to  maintain  also  the  husband  in 
that  case  ? 

She  probably  would.  Our  measure  of  relief  would  not  be  calculated  {or  that 
purpose ;  but,  if  he  were  not  very  cruel  to  lier,  thei  e  is  generally  sufficient 
commiseration  between  the  two  for  iier  to  do  something  foi-  him  ;  but  the  relief 
aimed  at  would  be  for  the  wife  and  children,  not  the  husband,  if  he  were  not  of 
good  character. 

4952.  Supposing  the  man  had  no  wife? 

Then  we  should  do  nothing  for  him.  We  should  give  him  one  or  two 
chances.  We  might  do  something  for  him  the  first  time,  but  if  we  found  it  a 
hopeless  case  we  should  do  nothing  for  him. 

4933.  Suppose  he  came  again  and  again  ? 
We  should  abandon  him,  certainly. 

4954.  What  would  become  of  him? 

He  might  probably  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  many  cases  do, 

4955.  In  fact,  such  cases,  when  they  do  occur,  would  be  left  by  you  to  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  law  ;  the  man  would  have  to  apply  to  the  authorities  and 
be  dealt  with  accordingly :  you  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ? 

Yes,  precisely  ;  but  we  do  not  go  to  that  extent  unless  we  have  made  every 
effort  that  we  possibly  can  to  reclaim  the  man. 

4956.  It  would  operate  as  a  check  upon  some  bad  cases,  and  cases  of  impos- 
ture ? 

There  is  distinctly  no  bolstering  up  of  bad  cases  on  our  part,  but  a  great  effort 
to  reclaim  them. 

4957.  To  go  from  that  to  the  case  of  an  able-bodied  man  out  of  work  from 
temporary  sickness  ;  what  do  you  do  in  that  case  ? 
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We  should  calculate  the  time  which  vvouhi  probably  elapse  before  he  could  2:0 
again  into  work,  and  if  we  found  iie  was  a  respectable  man,  and  his  wife  was 
respectable,  and  he  had  conducted  liimselt"  decently,  we  should  very  hkely  make 
an  allowance,  renewable  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  till  he  was  in  physical  condi- 
tion to  go  back  to  work. 

4958.  How  Diuch  would  you  grant  to  a  man  and  his  wife  and  four  children, 
the  wife  earning  nothing,  and  tlje  man  being  out  of  work  ? 

Probably  we  might  allow  the  man  10*.  or  15  s.  a  week  for  a  fortnight. 

4959.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  aged  and  infirm  ;  in  what  vvay  are  they  dealt 
with.  Take  two  classes  of  cases;  take  first  aged  and  infirm  people  who  can 
earn  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  support  tli^mselves ;  and  then  aged  and  infirm 
people  not  able  to  earn  anything? 

As  to  those  who  are  able  to  earn  sometiiing,  or  have  a  little  something  which 
they  get  from  friends,  those  who  require  an  addition  to  what  they  have  of  certain 
income,  to  them  we  allow  permanent  allowances  varying  from  2  s.  Qd.  to  10  *.  a 
week  approximately;  there  might  be  one  or  two  getting  a  httle  bit  more  than 
that;  but  approximately  from  2s.  Qd.  to  10*.  a  week;  and  that  they  have  so 
long  as  they  behave  themselves  properly. 

49(10.  And  with  regard  to  those  unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  how 
do  you  deal  with  them? 

For  those  that  are  absolutely  unable  to  do  anything  for  themselves,  being  still 
good  characters,  our  measure  of  permanent  allowance  would  be  a  little  bit 
larger  ;  but  we  try  if  possible  to  get  those  people  something  from  one  of  the 
other  institutions  where  they  can  be  placed  in  a  home,  or  else  a  small  gift  from 
some  other  pension  society  in  addition  to  our  small  i£ifts ;  because  there  are 
many  pension  societies  amongst  the  Jews  for  aged  and  irfirm  people. 

4961.  If  the  people  are  bad  characters,  what  then  ? 

If  they  are  bad  characters  they  have  practically  to  rely  on  their  friends;  we 
do  not  give  tu  those  who  have  been  leading  a  vicious  life. 

4962.  Now,  another  class,  that  of  widows  with  children  ;  in  the  first  place,  do 
you  generally  require,  what  it  is  the  practice,  we  are  told,  in  most  unions  in 
London  to  require,  u  widow  who  is  able-bodied  to  support  two  children ;  is  that 
the  rule  of  your  Board  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  put  it  in  those  v\ords  ;  I  think,  practically,  the 
result  would  be  that. 

4903.  Then,  putting  those  cases  out  of  our  view,  we  will  take  the  case  of  a 
widow  who  has  four  or  five  children,  and  cannot  possibly  support  more  than  one 
or  two  of  them;  how  do  you  dea.l  with  such  cases  as  those  ? 

That  is  a  case  in  which  we  find  some  hardship.  1  know  that  Gentiles  in  such 
cases  are  enabled,  when  the  case  is  respectable,  to  get  the  parish  to  take  one  or 
two  of  the  children,  say,  and  to  place  them  in  the  district  school, 

4964.  That  is  so  ? 

With  us,  that  sort  of  relief  is  not  possible,  and  it  is  a  pity,  I  think,  that  it  is 
not  so,  for  this  reason.  Tiie  district  school  is  naturally  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  children  of  the  Jewish  faitii,  because  the  dietary  requirements  do  not  exist 
there,  and  the  education  which  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  bi ought  up  in  the 
Jewish  faith,  likewise  does  not  exist,  so  that  in  that  case  we  cannot  partake  of 
that  portion  of  the  parochial  relief  which  I  think  we  largely  should  avail  our- 
selves of  if  it  were  to  be  had.  What  we  l  eally  do  then  is  to  take  up  the  cases  of 
such  widows  and  run  them  in  by  election  to  our  Orphan  Asylum. 

4965.  Have  you  never  thought  it  expedient  to  establish  a  district  or  certified 
school  of  your  own  for  Jewish  cliil  Iren  ? 

We  do  not  find  that  we  have  had  enough  of  them.  There  are  two  classes  of 
children  for  whom  we  have  no  special  provision.  One  class  is  that  which  I 
just  mentioned,  and  the  other  is  the  pauper  children,  which  probably  your 
Lordship  will  come  to,  what  I  call  the  children  of  absolute  paupers,  which  class 
with  us  generally  consists  of  deserted  children,  children  deserted  by  their 
parents.    Likewise  in  that  case  the  children  of  Gentiles  would  be  sent,  I  take 
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it,  to  the  di-trict  sch(Jol ;  whereas  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  that.  That  is 
even  a  greater  hardship  for  us;  because  though  we  would  be  ^\ili^g  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  the  children  of  respectable  widovps  into  our  Orphan  Asylum  by 
election  or  by  the  Pauper  Removal  Act,  ytt  we  are  not  inclined  to  lower  the 
level  of  our  oi])han  school,  whieh  contains  children  of  a  better  class,  by 
admitting  the  children  of  paupers,  that  being  the  (mly  available  an  !  certified 
school  for  us  to  pass  them  into.  To  us  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if 
airangement  could  be  made  by  which  specially  the  children  of  paupers,  or 
deserted  children,  could  be  passed  into  the  district  schools,  and  not  forced  into 
a  certified  school  of  a  better  class. 

4066.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  your  establishing  what  is  known  a* 
Cottage  Homes,  where  not  more  than  25  or  30  children  are  placed,  and  which 
we  are  told  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  orphans  and  deserted 
children  ? 

Tliat  may  be  the  case  ;  but  our  theory  rather  is  that  if  such  an  establishment 
existed  to-day,  we  should  fill  it  to-morrow  with  the  30  children  you  mention  ; 
but  so  long  as  it  does  not  exist,  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  check  upon  desertion. 
N(;w  we  know  that  parents  very  fre(|uently  desert  their  children,  permit  them 
to  go  into  the  workhouse,  simply  hoping  that  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
will  put  the  neeessarv  machinery  in  motion  for  removing  those  children  to  our 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Norwood,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper  Removal  Act ; 
whereas  ttie  good-for-nothing  parents  would  never  have  the  chance  of  getting 
their  children  into  that  establishment  by  election  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  daiioero  IS  to  establish  such  a  home,  because  it  would  in  its  nature 
tend,  we  think,  to  increase  desertion. 

4967.  If  you  are  not  in  favour,  for  the  reasons  you  have  stated,  of  establishing 
such  homes  for  orphan  and  deserted  children,  I  should  apprehend  that  you 
would  be  still  more  averse  to  what  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses; 
exercising  the  power,  if  it  were  given  you,  of  taking  children  away  fro:n  parents 
who  are  vicious,  and  bringing  tliem  up  at  your  expense. 

I  should  personally  be  very  much  opposed  to  that. 

4968.  You  think  that  would  lead  to  a  considerable  number  of  what  are  called 
vicious  pareiits  deserting  their  children,  and  putting  them  upon  you  to  support? 

T  should  go  further,  and  say  it  would  be  the  means  of  breeding  vice  in  the 
parents. 

4969.  How  do  you  administer  medical  relief' ? 

The  medical  relief  is  now  administered  to  the  Jewish  poor  by  the  parishes, 
but  differently  from  the  way  in  which  the  Gentiles  receive  it  to  a  cei  tain  extent; 
and  for  this  reason  :  your  Lordships  probably  know  that  there  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  most  of  the  parishes,  certainly  tho-e  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
of,  when  considerable  nourishments  are  recpired  by  the  patients,  to  drive  the 
people  into  the  House  to  have  those  nourishments;  because  they  think,  and 
rightly  think,  thai  if  they  give  out  a  certain  amount  of  nourishments  to  be  taken 
home  to  the  patient,  those  nourishments  do  not  entirely  go  to  the  patient,  but 
get  divided  among  the  family,  and  therefore  a  great  portion  of  the  medicine  is 
lost  in  that  way.  But  with  us  it  is  different,  because  we  arrange  with  all  rhe 
medical  officers  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  poor  Jews  reside  that  they  shall 
give  orders  for  all  nourishments  that  are  required  for  medical  and  surgical  cases; 
those  orders  presented  at  our  Board  are  always  honoured,  and  these  nourish- 
ment-? are  found  for  the  people. 

4970.  Could  yju  t'AX  me  what  is  the  number  of  persons  you  relieve? 
I  have  the  exact  numbers. 

4(^71.  Have  you  the  statistics  for  more  than  one  year  ? 

f  have  brought  up  a  little  epitome  of  our  relief  in  the  past  year  ;  I  will  hand 
it  in  {handing  in  the  same,  vide  Appendiv).  It  is  simply  an  epitome  of  some  of 
the  figures  in  the  rep  irt- 
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4972.  1  find  from  this  that  in  the  year  1887  you  had  3,415  cases,  representing 
about  11,600  persons  who  apphed  for  reh'ef,  and  that  assistance  was  granted  to 
about  92  per  cent,  of  them  r 

This  being  exclusive  of  the  industrial  and  loan  departments. 

4973.  That  permanent  allowances  were  given  to  cases  of  old  age,  infirmity, 
and  incurable  disease  ;  that  in  188/  these  were  paid  to  1/6  families,  at  a  cost  of 
over  1.700/.;  besides  which  you  have  an  industrial  department,  which  issues 
implements  on  loan,  apprentices  youths,  and  so  forth. 

Yes. 

4974.  Is  it  an  increasing  number  that  you  have  applying  for  relief,  or  have 
you  less  than  formerly  ? 

I  think  in  1887  the  numbers  were  somewhat  less  than  in  1886  ;  but  it  is  a 
varying  number.  The  tendency  during  the  last  seven  years,  say,  for  instance, 
has  been  10  an  increase. 

4975.  But  do  you  think  it  is  an  increase  absolutely,  or  only  an  increase  owing 
to  the  increasing  number  of  the  population  you  deal  with  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  an  increase  in  pauperism. 

4976.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  an  increase  in  poverty,  or  that  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  stationary,  or  declining? 

I  think,  distinctly,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  condition  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  slackness  of  trade,  which  did  not  quite  at  first 
aHect  the  Jews,  has  affected  them  more  within  the  last  two  years. 

4977.  I  think  1  may  conclude  from  this  paper  that  you  have  no  labour 
yard. 

We  have  no  labour  yard. 

4978.  You  have  a  workroom  where  girls  are  trained  to  useful  employment  ? 
Yes. 

4979.  Are  those  girls  persons  who  are  receiving  relief  from  your  board,  or  is 
it  a  charitable  insiitution,  simply  for  any  girls? 

No  ;  the  ordinary  relief  which  we  may  give  to  a  family  might  be  the  appren- 
ticing of  the  girl  to  our  workroom,  or  it  might  be  a  case  where  the  father  gets 
some  other  relief  from  the  Board. 

4980.  Also  you  advance  loans  of  money  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  That 
might  be  rather  regarded  as  charitable  assistance  than  as  coming  under  the 
category  of  Poor  Law  ? 

They  pay  absolutely  no  interest  for  it ;  otherwise  there  is  no  charity  in  it. 
They  have  to  pay  back  the  whole  amount  by  small  instalments,  sixpence  in  the 
£.  per  week,  an(l  find  sureties  for  the  repayment. 

4981.  Y"ou  also  assisted,  I  observe,  568  families,  comprising  1,147  individuals, 
in  1887,  to  emigrate,  at  a  cost  of  over  1,300  ?.;  were  those  families  with 
children,  or  able-bodied  persons  ? 

They  were  all  people  either  desiring  to  leave  these  shores  to  join  friends,  or 
with  pros])ects  elsewhere,  or  else  they  were  hopeless  cases  which  had  striven  to 
get  on  here,  and  not  being  able  to  get  on  here  were  sent  back  home  to  the 
Continent  by  us. 

4982.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  establishing  these  people  in  the 
countries  to  which  they  go,  or  for  following  them  up  and  knowing  what  becomes 
of  them  ? 

We  iesue  to  each  emigrant  a  paper  to  be  filled  up  affording  us  information  of 
^\ hat  becomes  of  them  ;  but  very  few  of  those  papers  are  returned.  We  give 
them  tD  them  when  they  go  away. 

4983.  Where  do  inos-t  of  your  emigrants  go  ^ 

i  o  the  United  States ;  some  to  Canada,  a  few  to  Austraha,  and  a  few  to  the 
Cape  ;  but  very  few. 

4984.  I  suppose 
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4984.  I  suppose  you  have  also  a  not  inconsiderable  immigration  to  deal 
with  ? 

We  have. 

4985.  Has  that  increased  of  late  years  ? 

Iti  1886,  yes ;  in  1887  there  v/as  a  decrease. 

41^86.  Do  you  think  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  increase  ? 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Mansion  House  Fund  was  attractive  in  its  nature, 
and  did  bring  the  people  over  here  ;  it  brought  a  very  large  number  of  im- 
posters.  In  distributing  that  portion  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund  which  was 
handed  to  the  Board  to  be  given  to  the  Jews  (it  was  arranged  with  the  com- 
mittee of  that  fund  that  the  relief  to  Jews  should  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
my  Board),  we  relieved  for  the  purposes  of  trade  only  ;  almost  all  the  money 
was  given  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  trading  purposes,  or  for  the  buying  of 
tools  where  a  man's  implements  of  trade  were  not  ample,  or  in  some  such  form 
as  that ;  but,  practically,  every  sixpence  Avas  spent  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

4987.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  at  any  time  to  check  the  immigration  ? 
We  have  taken  every  possible  step  to  check  the  immigration,  and  1  think  we 

have  been  very  successful  in  that  respect.  We  have  issued  abr'jad  very  wide- 
spread warnings.  We  have  had  working  with  us  about  30  continental  congre- 
gations who  have  striven  to  keep  the  people  back,  en  route,  while  wandering 
hither. 

4988.  On  the  whole,  have  you  a  continuous  increase  of  the  Jewish  population 
in  London  ? 

Yes. 

4989.  Has  it  heen  marked  of  late  years? 

A  greater  congestion  took  place  in  1886,  hut  that  disappeared  in  1887. 

4990.  May  I  ask  in  what  part  of  London  the  greater  portion  of  your  com-^ 
munity  reside,  the  poor  ? 

The  East-end  of  London. 

4991.  You  give  a  good  deal  of  your  relief,  I  think,  on  loan  ? 

We  do ;  a  considerable  portion.  I  could  tell  you  the  exact  figure  we  gave  on 
loan  last  year  ;  about  3,000  /.  was  repayable  by  the  recipients  ;  some  by  way  of 
loan  in  the  form  of  money  loans,  and  some  in  the  form  of  apprenticeship  fees. 

4992.  Now,  looking  at  your  system  as  a  whole,  as  you  have  described  it,  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded,  can  it,  as  a  mere  administration  of  relief  under  the 
provisions  of  our  Poor  Law  ;  but  it  is  a  combination,  as  it  were,  of  that  with  an 
extensive  system  of  charity  ? 

I  think  that  precisely  describes  what  it  is. 

4993.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what,  in  your  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of 
your  Board,  has  been  the  effect  of  their  administration.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
relieves  distress  ;  does  it  tend,  do  you  think,  to  increase  pauperism  in  your 
community,  or  the  contrary.  Fully  believing  that  you  succeed  ni  relieving 
distress,  but  looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  do  you  think  that  your 
system  tends  to  increase  the  pauperism  in  your  community  ? 

Quite  the  reverse;  I  think  it  tends  to  remove  it,  and  very  rapidly,  because  1 
think  I  am  pefectly  right  in  saying  (I  am  speaking  from  memory  now)  that  con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  of  the  people  who  come  to  us  in  any  one  year 
disappear,  and  we  never  see  them  again, 

4994.  Of  course,  the  usual  view  is  this  :  that  if  out-door  relief  such  as  you 
dispense  is  easily  obtainable  ;  it  tends  to  discourage  thrift ;  that  men,  thinking  that, 
at  all  events,  they  will  be  assisted  if  they  fall  into  difficulties,  do  not  save  money 
either  for  sickness  or  old  age ;  or,  again,  that,  if  they  obtain  high  wages  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  they  do  not  lay  by  any  portion  of  those  wages,  trusting  that  in 
the  slack  times  they  will  be  supported  by  other  people.  Do  you  think  that  those 
considerations  have  affected  your  community  ? 

(70.)  4  A  3  I  think 
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I  think  that  is  quite  right  as  a  theory,  liut  I  do  not  think  it  is  applicable  to 
us,  because  I  do  not  consider  ihat  w  ■  give  ;my  reasonable  uieasure  of  out-door 
relief,  except  in  cases  where  it  can  do  not  only  temporary  but  permanent 
good. 

4995.  What  I  infer  from  you  is  this:  that  you  are  in  no  way  favourable  to 
what  may  be  termed  doles  for  enabling  people  to  live,  but  that  your  object  is  to 
give  assistance  i)y  which  they  may  be  enabled  to  support  themselves  as  far  as 
possiiile? 

Precisely  ;  we  try  to  give  ample  succour. 

4996.  But  still  you  are  confronted  necessarily  with  this  difficulty  :  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  old  and  infirm  people  where  it  is  no  longer 
possible,  by  any  means,  to  enable  thent  to  earn  their  living  ;  but  you  do  not 
think  that  you  are  burdened  with  cases  which  otherwise  would  not  come  to 
cliarity,  owing  to  persons  in  your  community  knowing  that  they  will  find  relief 
in  case  of  real  distress  r 

I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  tendency  is  to  work, 
the  inclination  among  the  poor  Jews  is  to  work,  and  it  is  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion which  wouhl  think  of  bei::g  idle  and  thriftless  in  the  hope  of  getting 
sometiiin<>  froir,  us,  and  especially  with  the  knowledge  that  the  little  ihey  would 
get  would  be  such  a  miserable  pittance  as  would  barely  keep  them  from  starvation. 
We  should  only  give  to  such  cases  a  few  bread  tickets  at  a  time,  just  to  keep  them 
abM)lutely  from  starvation  ;  we  should  try  to  force  them  into  the  workhouse  as  a 
result.    They  would  not  go. 

4997.  I  suppose  I  should  not  be  going  too  far  if  I  say  that,  as  a  I'ule,  the 
Jew>  are  specially  industrious  ? 

The  Jewish  poor,  certainly,  are  very  industrious  indeed. 

4998.  And  also,  from  your  strong  bond  of  connection  as  Jews,- you  have,  I 
suppose,  very  special  means  of  getting  full  information  about  all  person  con- 
nected with  your  community  ? 

I  think,  practically,  we  know  all  the  poor  Jews  in  the  Rietrop  ^lis.  I  may  say, 
that  when  a  new  case  comes  up  it  is  generally  one  which  is  one  of  decay,  which 
only  comes  to  our  knowledge  because  it  has  come  down.  We  keep  registers,  as 
you  see  from  our  statistical  tables,  very  full  indeed,  and  we  know  practically  all 
who  are  in  want, 

-^999.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  desire  to  add  to  yuur  evidence  ? 

1  here  is  one  point  as  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  it  exactly  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  your  Lordships'  inquiry,  l)ut  which  I  should  hke  to  see  carried 
out  a  little  fuller ;  and  that  is  some  system  by  which  desertion  of  children 
could  be  a  little  more  checked.  Now  my  Board  is  very  dihgent  indeed  in 
searching  out  the  parents  of  deserted  children,  and  we,  in  every  year  manage 
to  re-unite,  not  dozens,  but  scores  of  families  where  children  have  been  deserted 
by  their  parents  I  think  if  some  department  existed  in  the  parishes  whereby 
the  fathers  or  the  niothers  who  desert  their  children  could  be  sought  out,  not 
only  necessai  ily  whilst  they  are  on  these  shores,  but  even  when  they  go  abroad, 
with  a  view  of  rejoining  the  families,  a  very  much  less  amount  of  child  deser- 
tion might  probably  take  place  ;  or  when  that  desertion  does  take  place  the 
families  being  re-united  in  that  way,  a  great  deal  might  be  saved  in  that  way  to 
the  pari-hes  themselves.  I  know  over  several  years  it  has  run  to  nearly  100  cases 
of  desertion,  when  we  have  found  out  the  parents,  most  of  them  in  London,  but 
we  have  followed  them  up  frequently  to  the  United  States,  when  the  father  has 
gone  away  to  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  we  should  do  for  the  wife  and 
children  ;  we  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  wife  and  children  except  to  re- 
unite them  with  the  husband.  We  have  had  our  agents  abroad ;  we  have  impressed 
upon  the  man  the  necessity  of  taking  back  his  children,  and  he  has  ultimately 
agreed  to  do  so  upon  their  being  sent  to  him.  And  a  case  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  my  Board  where  we  have  been  searching  for  two  years,  and  only 
the  other  day  we  have  got  a  little  bit  of  clue  to  the  woman,  and  I  believe  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  her  to  take  her  child.    The  child  has  been  all  the  time  in 

the 
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the  Whitechapel  Workhouse  and  Infirmary  ;  they  have  been  very  kind  to  us  ■ 
in  permitting  us  to  keep  it  there.  We  could  have  removed  that  cliild  by  an  election 
into  the  Orphan  i^syluni,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pauper  Removal  Act ; 
but  we  preferred  letting  it  remain  for  two  years,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a 
chance  of  finding  out  the  motiier  and  returning  the  child  to  her.  If  any  dcpart- 
ment  existed  in  each  parish  for  thns  seeking  out  tlie  parents  of  deserted 
children,  not  only  in  this  cuuntry  but  elsewhere,  1  think  a  very  beneficial  work 
would  he  done. 

5000.  Have  vou  any  of  the  class  of  casual  poor,  any  persons  who  apply  to 
you  for  a  night's  lodging  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  vngrant  class  ? 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  come  and  ask  for  it;  but  our  answer 
to  them  would  be.  "  Go  to  the  casual  wai  d  ;  "  there  is  nothing  in  a  casual  ward 
to  which  a  Jew  could  not  go. 

5001 .  You  do  not  take  charge  of  that  class  ? 
We  do  not  house  them. 

3002.  Earl  of  Onslow.^  Is  there  not  in  existence  a  shelter  in  Leman-street 
which  receives  cases  such  as  those  the  Chairman  has  just  been  describing  ? 

There  is  a  shelter  in  Leman-street ;  but  I  believe  their  avowed  purpose  is  to 
receive  new  corners  more  than  those  who  only  want  a  night's  shelter.  They 
prohably  would  fill  their  pl.tce  with  them  if  they  had  room. 

5003.  But  if  a  poor  Jew  wanted  a  shelter  for  the  night,  and  had  been  some 
time  in  England,  and  applied  there,  would  he  not  be  received  ? 
He  might  be  ;  I  do  not  know  their  laws. 

.5004.  Does  it  not  take  the  place  of  the  casual  wards,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, for  the  Gentiles  ? 

I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would,  because  it  is  on  so  small  a  scale. 

5005.  What  proportion  of  cases  that  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Jewish^ 
Board  of  Guardians  retiirn  to  be  dealt  with  again  i 

I  will  give  you  one  year,  for  example,  if  you  wiil  permit  me.  Taking  the  year 
1887,  thei  e  was  a  total  of  3,313  cases  relieved  ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  loan 
and  industrial  departments.  Of  these,  1,205  were  new  cases  ;  1,840  were 
cases  which  were  relieved  in  the  previous  year ;  and  only  268  from  prior 
years. 

5006.  is  that  a  fair  sample  of  preceding  years? 

Yes;  it  is  almost  identical  in  proportion.  In  1886,  of  those  more  than  two 
years'  old,  or  one  year  and  364  days,  there  were  only  334  cases  out  of  4,139; 
showini:  what  I  wished  just  now  to  dwell  upon,  that  we  strive  to  make  our 
relief  of  a  measure  to  bring  about  permanent  good. 

5007.  Do  you  know  now,  at  all,  what  number  of  Jews  in  London  are  relieved 
at  the  expense  of  the  rates  ? 

1  have  no  means  of  telling  that;  but  I  know  it  is  very  small;  excepting- 
medical  relief,  very  little.    Mr.  Vallance,  who  was  before  you  the  other  day,  was. 
saying  to  me  one  day  when  I  saw  hiui,  that  it  was  something  ridiculously  small 
the  long  time  it  was  since  he  had  had  many  cases,  excepting  in  the  infirmary. 
It  was  a  matter  of  no  account  whatever. 

500S.  You  said  that  persons  of  bad  character  would  not  be  relieved  by  your 
Board  of  Guardians,  but  would  have  to  rely  upon  friends.  Supposing  they  had 
no  friends,  would  there  be  any  alternative  bur.  the  workhouse  r 

None  whatever. 

5009.  Then  those  cases  would  have  to  come  upon  the  Gentile  rates  r 
Yes. 

5010.  And  have  you  any  system  of  connection  between  your  Board  of 
Guardians  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  parish  ? 

We  are  on  the  most  absolutely  friendly  terms,  and  in  constant  intercourse, 
over  the  cases  which  are  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  the  certified  schools, 
and  over  the  medical  relief ;  but  we  do  not  in  any  way  cl.tsh. 

(70.)  4  A  4  501  I.  But 
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5011.  But  would  every  case  of  a  Jew  applying  to  the  board  of  guardians  of 
the  parish  be  referred  in  the  first  instance  to  you,  or  would  the  guardians  deal 
with  it  themselves  ? 

They  would  not  refer  it  to  us  ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  go  there  before  they 
come  10  us. 

5012.  Your  bo^rd  of  guardians  is  so  well  known  throughout  the  metropolis 
that  every  Jew  would  apply  to  you  before  he  applied  to  the  parish  board. 

Certainly,  and  I  think  if  our  Board  did  not  exist  they  would  all  go  to  the 
parish. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  GEORGE  HOLLAND,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

5013.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  You  have  for  a  long  time  had  large  experience 
among  the  poor  of  London  ;  would  you  kindly  state  to  the  Committee  the  number 
of  years,  and  the  general  circumstances  of  your  experience  ? 

I  have  had  about  40  years'  experience,  35  years  in  the  eastern  part  of  London, 
Whitechapel. 

5014  And  have  you  during  that  period,  or  the  greater  part  of  that  period, 
been  superintendent  of  ragged  schools  and  institutions  connected  therewith  ? 

Ragged  schools  and  a  mission.  We  have  about  40  different  operations  in 
connection  with  our  mission. 

5015.  Among  the  operations,  would  you  kindly  describe  those  which  have 
specially  in  view  the  promotion  of  thrift  and  providence  among  the  poor: 

We  have,  and  have  for  many  years  had,  what  we  call  a  Labour  Loan  Society 
I  would  just  refer  to  the  years  1886  and  188/.  We  have  500  members  in  connec- 
tion with  that  society,  and  each  member  pays  Qd.o.  week  and  can  borrow  money. 
Those  being  shareholders  have  to  be  the  security  for  the  money  so  borrowed.  In 
the  year  1886  we  took  500  I.  in  sixpences  ;  in  the  year  188/  we  took  600  /.  in 
sixpences.  We  turned  that  money  over  in  loans  to  the  members  (they  finding 
their  own  capital,  borrowing  their  own  money)  about  three  times,  about  1,800  I. 
altogether  in  the  year. 

5016.  They  would  come  to  apply  for  whatever  portions  of  their  mouev  they 
might  require  at  any  time  ? 

Their  own  money. 

5017.  Is  there  any  interest  ? 

Yes,  5  per  cent.    They  pay  their  own  secretary  and  their  own  stewards. 

5018.  Were  the  years  you  mentioned  years  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
exceptional  distress,  or  what  was  reputed  to  be  exceptional  distress  ? 

Yes,  they  were  years  of  exceptional  distress  ;  1886  and  188/. 

.5019.  Is  that  system  in  operation  at  the  present  time  r 

Not  at  present,  for  this  one  reason,  that  we  require  some  responsible  person 
to  manage  it. 

5,020.  But  it  was  successful  so  long  as  you  had  it  going  ? 

Yes,  it  was  successful  so  long  as  we  had  it  going.  It  is  only  in  abeyance  for 
the  time,  till  we  have  some  responsible  person  to  take  it  up.  1  would  suggest 
that  work  of  that  kind  might  be  taken  up  by  boards  of  guardians,  and  form 
one  part  of  a  plan  of  out-dour  relief. 

5021.  You  think  that  some  system  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

I  do. 

5022.  Will  you  indicate  in  what  way  you  think  it  might  be  done  ? 

For  instance,  supposing  that  a  man  is  out  of  employment,  he  can  immediately 
apply  for  the  money  he  has  in  the  society,  or  any  portion  of  ii ;  he  can  borrow 

a  portion 
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a  portion  of  it ;  he  can  purchase  tools  and  get  to  work.  Should  10  coster- 
mongers  be  out  of  employment,  they  can  apply  at  once  for,  say,  1  I.  each :  they 
would  then  go  with  their  money  to  Billing>gate  or  the  Fruit  Market,  and  where- 
ever  there  was  a  Lilut  of  fish  or  of  fruit  they  could  purcha?e  it,  and.  then  divide 
it  amongst  thems<  lves,  and  then  they  would  go  and  sell  it  in  the  streets.  If 
they  had  not  a  fund  of  that  kind  they  would  very  likely  be  applying  to  the 
parish  for  relief. 

5023.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  or  the  demand 
for  out-door  relief  to  a  great  extent? 

I  do  not  know  any  of  those  connec  ted  with  this  loan  society  who  have  had 
any  out- door  relief.    I  should  also  say  that  we  have  a  benefit  society. 

5024.  Will  you  describe  it? 

It  is  not  a  large  one,  but  just  for  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  we  have  also  other 
clubs  for  women,  mothers  ;  lor  clothing  and  coals  and  boots  last  year  we  received 
from  women,  80 1. ;  from  one  mothers'  meeting  we  collected  that  money  in 
twopences  and  threepences. 

5025.  Would  you  say  that  the  want  of  such  practices  in  the  way  of  thrift 
and  providence  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  distress  which  one  so  often 
hears  of  ? 

I  do.  But  then  I  v^ould  add  drink.  But  I  must  be  fair,  and  say  that  poverty 
leads  to  drunkenness  as  well  as  drunkenness  leading  to  poverty. 

5()';;6.  For  instance,  would  you  say  that  the  insufficiency  of  edible  food  tends 
to  drink  ? 

Yes.  The  liomes  of  the  people  are  such  that  very  often  they  are  not  in  a 
position  even  to  boil  a  kettle  of  water ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  they  will  go 
into  a  public-house  directly  and  obtain  what  they  call  liquid  bread. 

5027.  Now,  do  you  consider  that  the  Official  Returns  as  to  the  numbers  of 
paupers  in  the  various  districts  of  London  are  a  reliable  guide  as  to  the  extent 
of  poverty  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

5uj8.  Will  you  ^ive  some  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? 

A  very  great  many  persons  would  not  apply  to  the  union  at  all ;  they  would 
not  tiiink  ot  doing  so,  for  they  would  not  enter  the  house,  and  if  they  applied 
for  relief  they  would  simply  be  told  to  come  in.  There  is  a  very  strong  pre- 
judice against  doing  that. 

5029.  You  would  regard  with  satisfaction,  no  doubt,  a  feeling  of  self-respect 
which  would  make  people  reluctant  to  come  upon  the  rates? 


5030.  But  do  we  understand  that  you  think  that  the  special  cause  of  the 
strong  aversion  to  the  workhouse  which  exists  is  in  many  cases  the  knowledge 
of  the  class  of  people  there  with  which  respectable  persons  would  have  to 
associate  ? 

I  have  met  with  respectable  persons  who  have  been  old  ratepayers,  possibly 
they  had  paid  rates  fur  10,  15,  20,  and  in  one  case  I  know,  26  years,  and  when 
applying  for  relief,  they  have  shown  their  receipts  for  their  taxes,  but  they  had 
nothing  else  but  in-door  relief  offered  to  them. 

5031.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by  way  of  classification  of  the 
different  clashes  of  applicants  for  relief  ? 

That  is  done,  I  think,  in  some  parishes ;  notably,  I  think,  in  Marylebone,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

.5032.  Then  that  would  take  away  part  of  the  difficulty  ? 

Yes.  The  society  with  which  they  mix  is  a  very  great  objection  in  the  minds 
of  very  many  to  their  entering  the  house ;  and  then  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family  ;  that  is  another  objection. 


Yes. 
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5033.  You  would  be  strongly  opposed,  would  you  not,  to  anything  like  indis- 
criminate out- door  relief? 

Yes     1  would  have  such  relief  thoroughly  well  fenced  round  b}^  strict  rules. 

5034.  How  many  children  have  passed  through  the  George-yard  Ragged 
Schools,  of  which  you  are  >uperintendent  ? 

Forty-five  thousand  in  35  years.  That  includes  all  the  sections  of  work 
conducted  for  children  ;  we  have  various  sections  of  work. 

5035.  Have  yon  had  mucli  occasion  among  these  children  to  deal  with  the 
insufficiency  of  food  ? 

Y^es,  frequently.  I  may  say  almost  daily  in  winter.  It  is  sometliing  very 
painful  indeed.  We  are  compelled  to  feed  our  children  three  or  ffjur  time? 
a  week,  and  give  then)  nourishing  food,  or  they  would  drift  into  serious  illness, 
and  the  health  of  society  at  large  would  be  endangered.  1  would  first  slate, 
with  youi-  Lordships'  permission,  that  in  the  year  1886  I  thought  1  would  charge 
for  the  food,  and  I  said  1  would  give  a  basin  of  soup  and  a  slice  of  bread  for 
a  ^  d.  There  were  280  children  in  the  day-sciiool  at  the  time.  Vve  announced 
it  in  the  morning,  and  out  of  the  280  children  50  brought  their  halfpence  in 
the  afternoon,  it  went  on  like  that  for  a  week  or  t'vo,  and  then  the  whole  280 
paid ;  but  there  came  a  day  when  only^  seven  had  a  i  d.  each,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  feed  indiscriminately. 

5036.  Y  ou  are  aware  that  it  is  often  said  that  any  kind  of  feeding  or  distri- 
bution of  benefits  in  connection  wiih  such  an  institution  as  yours  is  objection- 
able and  demoialising ;  have  you  anything  further  to  say  with  regard  to  that 
objection  ? 

i  consider  it  is  anything  but  that;  in  fact  (I  do  not  know  whether  I  ou<iht  to 
mention  a  circumstance  like  that  I  am  about  to  mention  now),  so  strongly  did  it 
impress  my  mind  a  lew  years  back,  that  I  for  two  whole  months  went  without 
realh  nourishing  food,  almost  living  on  dry  biead  and  tea,  that  I  might  feed 
my  children,  because  I  could  not  get  meals  to  feed  them  at  that  time.  This  I 
am  convinced  of,  that  if  tiie  children  were  not  fed  they  would  perish. 

5037.  Is  the  insufficiency  of  food  a  cause  also  of  sickness  and  infectious 
disease  r 

Yes.  Going  back  to  the  year  1862,  when  I  had  not  the  means  I  have  now 
for  feeding  my  children,  I  remt  mber  1  had  110  less  than  70  down  with  fever. 

5038.  Have  you  met  witli  any  of  the  bad  results  which  certainly  might  be 
expected  where  anything  of  this  kind  is  done  without  such  precautions  as  you 
appear  to  have  taken  ? 

No.  All  our  cases  are  under  investigation  ;  we  know  every  case  ;  not  only 
are  the  children  who  are  thus  fed  knov^n  to  us,  but  they  are  known  also  to  the 
School  Hoard  visitors,  who  know  the  condition  of  the  people. 

5039.  But  you  would  admit  that  witiiout  sucli  careful  precautions  anything 
like  promiscuous  feeding  would  be  deleterious  ? 

I  do  think  so ;  1  think  we  should  be  most  careful. 

5040.  And  do  you  think  that  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  this  kind  of 
charity  (a  very  proper  pi  ejndice  in  most  cases)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  so 
often  been  carried  on  without  proper  discretion? 

It  may  have  been  carried  on  recklessly  by  some.  I  would  only  help  cases 
known  to  me  and  known  to  my  helpeis. 

5041.  Chairma?!.^  You  said  that  you  did  not  think  that  the  returns  of  pau- 
perism in  the  Metropolis  were  a  guide  to  the  extent  of  poverty ;  but  should  you 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  comparison  of  returns  of  pauperism  for  a  series  of 
years  may  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  poverty 
in  London  ? 

I  hardly  think  so,  for  this  reason  :  that  those  who  make  up  these  returns  can 
only  deal  with  the  cases  which  come  before  them,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do; 
and  there  are  thousands  who  never  make  any  a|)plication. 

5042.  But 
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5042.  But  comparing  year  with  year,  is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  average  of  persons  come  forward  in  one  year  as  in  anoiher,  and,  therefore, 
in  that  way  it  must  be,  must  it  not,  an  indication  of  tlie  amount  of  poverty  ? 

I  think  there  are  fewer  people  now  who  apply  for  relief  to  the  parish  than  in 
former  years. 

50-13.  I  think  you  said  that  you  commenced  your  work  among*  the  poor  about 
1861? 

Before  thnt;  in  1854. 

5044.  When  1  tell  you  that  the  return  of  the  number  of  paupers  in  1857,  as 
conijjared  with  the  number  of  paupers  in  1888,  shows  that  in  1857  there  were 
46*8  paupers  to  every  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  in  1888  there  were  25*9 
to  every  thousand,  would  you  not  be  disposed  to  admit  that  the  difference 
betweeii  46  and  25  in  the  number  of  paupers  per  thousand  shows  a  very  consi- 
derable decrease  in  poverty  ? 

Yes;  but  in  the  year  1857  out-door  relief  was  then  given,  and  that  has  to 
a  great  extent  been  discontinued,  and  the  result  is  this,  that  there  are  fewer 
applicants  now. 

.'",045.  Or  I  might  take  the  year  1871,  which  would  be  a  very  good  year  to 
take,  that  being  aliont  the  time  when  the  new  system  v.as  introduced,  and  tfien 
I  finii  there  were  50*4  as  couipared  with  last  year,  25*9  ;  so  that  pauperism  has 
diminished  by  neai  ly  one-half  since  1871  ? 

That  is  according  to  the  figures  as  we  get  them  from  the  Poor  Law  autho- 
rities. 

5046.  1  hat  indicates  a  diminution  of  pauperism  of  oae-half.  Should  you 
con^i^.er  that  the  whole  of  that  diminution  is  due  to  tlie  stricter  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

The  diminntion  of  applicants,  because  I  must  deny  that  there  is  less  poverty 
or  less  distress. 

5047.  I  asked  you  whether  you  thought  that  the  diminution  of  nearly  one 
half  was  entirely  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stricter  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law? 

I  should  think  it  would  be  so. 

5*  48.  Therefore  we  may  presume  that  25  per  cent,  were  receiving  relief 
formerly  who  do  not  require  it  now  ? 

What  I  would  say  is  this  :  that  in  the  year  1871  there  would  be  a  larger 
number  applying  for  relief  than  there  would  be  in  the  year  1881  or  1888. 

5049.  And  ihat  would  be  in  your  opinion,  as  I  understand,  because,  there 
being  a  stricter  administration  and  less  out-door  relief  given,  fewer  applicants 
would  apply? 

Yes,  that  would  be  so, 

/"O^o.  Then  I  think  I  am  right  in  inferring  that  the  diminution  of  pauperism 
(I  do  not  say  poverty)  is  directly  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  stricter  admin- 
istration of  the  law  ? 

Then  you  see  we  must  make  a  difference  between  pauperism  and  the  extreme 
poverty  with  which  1  come  in  contact. 

5051.  We  will  confine  it  if  you  please,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pauperism? 
I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  workhouse  system  ;  I  can  only  speak  of 
the  people  with  whom  I  couie  in  contact  with. 

5(?52.  Two  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  these  figures.  One  inference 
would  be  that  poverty  has  diminished  on  the  whole  in  London  during-  these 
years,  and  that  therefore  a  portion  of  the  decrease  may  be  ascribable  to  a  de- 
cn  ase  of  poverty.  Anothier  deduction  might  be,  which  1  rather  supp(ise  to  be 
youi  s,  that  the  decrease  is  not  due  to  a  decrease  of  poverty,  but  is  due  to  a 
stricter  administration  of  the  law  ? 

I  think  that. 
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5053.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it  is  due  entirely  to  a  stricter 
adnunistration  of  the  law? 

Persons  now  cannot  obtain  out-door  relief  as  they  formerly  did. 

5054.  Then  the  necessary  conclusion  must  be  that  in  some  way  or  other  a 
large  number  of  persons  exist  without  relief  Irjm  the  rates,  who  formerly  did 
receive  relief  from  the  rates  ? 

J  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  done  in  the  way  of 
charity  than  there  was. 

5055.  It  is  perhaps  almost  certain  that  the  result  has  been  that  there  has 
been  more  charitable  assistance  than  there  was  before  i 

I  think  so. 

5056.  Do  you  not  regard  that  as  a  very  desirable  result ;  that  instead  of 
the  poor  receiving  relief  from  the  rates  they  should  receive  relief  from  charity? 

In  one  sense  I  do  ;  but  supposing  1  tell  }0U  that  nearly  every  morning  I  see 
poor  people  from  half-past  eight  till  ten,  and  that  out  of  100  cases  I  am  unable 
to  relieve  more  than  five  or  six.  • 

.5057.  But  still  it  is  generally  tboughr  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  share 
that  opinion)  thrit  relief  from  the  rates  has  a  demoralising  tendency,  and  it  has 
been  the  great  object  of  those  who  superintend  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  to  dinJnish  the  number  of  paupers  as  much  as  possible,  and  discourage  the 
population  from  resorting  to  that  means  of  relief.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  regret  that  result  of  a  better  ad  ninistration  ? 

I  considei-  that  every  person  if  in  a  state  of  poverty  should  bave  a  perfect 
right  to  come  upon  the  law  for  help,  and  I  think  That  the  law  should  be  admi- 
nistered in  such  a  manner  so  that  persons  who  have  passed  through  life  respect- 
ably, and  have  reared  lamilies,  and  are  in  poverty,  should  not  be  told  to  enter 
the  workhouse,  as  11  any  guardians  will  oMer.  I  consider  that  they  should  have 
out-door  relief  given  to  them. 

5058.  Your  view  is  that  every  person  who  is  respectable  and  finds  himself 
without  the  means  of  subsistence,  should  have  out-door  relief  given  to  him  ? 
1  think  so. 

505c).  And  you  do  not  fear  that  the  result  of  that  would  be  to  discourage 
thrift  and  to  induce  the  population  to  rely  largely  upon  the  rates  rather  than 
upon  their  own  exertions  ? 

I  think  it  would  have  no  such  effect,  for  this  reason  :  that  persons  would 
rather  do  anything  than  go  to  the  workhouse  ;  many  people  look  upon  the  work- 
house as  worse  than  a  prison,  and  would  rather  go  to  prison. 

5060.  Did  you  ever  read  anything  as  to  the  state  of  this  country  before  the 
the  new  Poor  Law  ? 
I  have  in  days  gone  by. 

r.oGi.  Do  vou  think  it  desirable  to  return  to  that  state  of  things? 
No. 

5062.  Would  not  the  system  which  you  advocate  inevitably  lead  to  the  same 
consequence  as  the  system  which  existed  before  the  new  Poor  Law  ? 

No,  I  would  improve  the  system. 

5063.  Tlie  system  before  was  one  of  out-door  relief ;  and  the  system  which 
you  propose  is  one  of  out-door  relief ;  what  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  the 
same  ruinous  and  disastrous  results  would  not  follow  ? 

What  I  would  do  is  this  :  I  would  take  money  from  the  poor  people. 

5064.  You  would  be  in  i'avour  of  a  system  of  insurance  ? 
Not  exactly. 

5065.  Would  you  kindly  explain  the  system  which  you  would  suggest. 

I  would  take  money  bom  the  poor,  and  take  it  generally.  For  instance,  I 
would  have  a  system  of  this  kind :  Here  is  a  father,  with  a  family,  and  in  it  a 
little  babe  12  n)onths  old  ;  so  much  would  have  to  be  paid  for  that  child,  so 
much  for  the  next,  and  so  much  for  the  next,  and  so  much  for  the  father  and 

so 
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so  much  for  the  mother ;  and  the  Poor  Law  should  be  veil  fenced  round  with 
rules  and  regulations  ;  there  should  be  nothing  like  coming  improperly  upon 
that  fund.  And  then  I  think  the  rates  would  be  decreased;  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  could  be  obtained  from  the  poor  by  such  a  system  as  that. 

5066.  But  ihat  would  be  in  fact  a  universal  benefit  society  ? 
Yesrs,  almost. 

5067.  And  would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  every  man  ? 
Indetd  I  would  make  it  compulsory  right  tiirough  on  every  person. 

5068.  That,  of  course,  in  many  n  spects,  would  not  be  open  to  the  objection 
I  was  urging  against  the  system  of  out-door  relief  ? 

No  ;  and  then,  as  for  lazy  people  and  drunkards,  those  who  would  not  work,  I 
would  make  them  ihe  scavengers  ot  .tht-  day.  We  have  plenty  of  court*  and  alleys 
in  London  requiring  a  daily  cleansing,  and  it  would  be  known  that  these  persons 
were  those  who  would  not  work,  1  would  not  pay  them  any  money;  it  should 
be  handed  over  to  their  wives  and  children. 

5069.  I  will  not  go  into  that  question  of  what  I  term  an  insurance  fund  or  a 
general  benefit  society  in  the  way  of  whicii,  I  daresay,  you  know  there  are  very 
serious  difficulties;  but  assuming  tliat  we  are  obliged  to  go  on  in  our  own  pre- 
sent system,  that  we  have  not  got  this  general  benefit  society,  what  changes 
would  you  suggest,  if  any,  in  the  present  system  of  administration? 

1  would  only  suggest,  with  respect  to  children,  that  I  would  board  them  out. 
Instead  of  having  large  schools  where  1,200  or  1,400  children  were  brought 
together,  I  would  have  all  tiiose  children  boarded  out  an  I  placed  under  a  father 
and  a  mother;  say  two  or  three  m  a  family ;  and  1  would  make  those  persons  the 
parents  of  these  children,  • 

5070.  I  think  it  is  very  generally  held  that  the  svstem  of  boarding  out, 
subject  to  careful  checks,  is  a  very  desirable  one  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  applicable 
only  to  ihe  cases  of  orphans  and  deserted  children,  because  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  other  parents  they  may  cease  to  receive  relief,  and  the  children  then 
follow  their  parents ;  they  are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  workhouse 
authorities.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  large  number  of  children  who  are 
not  either  deserted  or  orphans  ? 

I  would  make  the  law  now  applying  to  reformatories  and  industrial  schools 
applicable  to  these  children,  so  that  the  parents  could  not  take  them  away  from 
the  places  where  they  are  boarded  out. 

5071.  Probably  you  are  referring  to  what  has  been  brought  before  us  by  other 
witnesses,  and  your  meaiiing  is  that  you  would  desire  to  have  power  to  take 
away  children  from  vicious  parents  ? 

Not  in  every  case,  because  sometimes  it  is  the  father  who  is  vicious,  and 
sometimes  it  is  the  mother  who  is  vicious. 

5072.  You  appear  to  wish  to  extend  it  beyond  vicious  parents;  but  sup- 
posing a  respectable  man  is  receiving  relief  temporarily,  perhaps  for  a  month 
or  two,  how  would  you  deal  with  his  children  ? 

I  would  not  touch  them  ;  he  should  take  care  of  Lis  own  children. 

5073.  Supposing  that  man  comes  into  the  workhouse  for  a  month  ?  • 
Then  there  must  be  a  place  to  keep  the  children  meanwhile. 

5074.  But  those  children  could  not  be  boarded  out,  I  am  afraid  r 

No  ;  but  they  could  be  kept  in  a  place  in  the  workhouse  especially  for  them. 
For  my  own  jmrt,  I  am  opposed  to  workhouses  entirely. 

5075.  These  children  would  have  to  be  kept  in  some  school  or  some  place  oi* 
other  whilst  the  father  was  provided  for  ? 

They  are  now  so  kept. 

5076.  I  do  not  know  if  you  quite  apprehend  my  question.  You  say  you  would 
desire  all  the  children  to  be  boarded  out ;  but  it  appears  to  most  people  that 
there  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  you  cannot  board  out  children 
unless  they  are  to  be  permanently,  or  for  some  considerable  time,  under  the 
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control  of  the  guardians  ;  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  would  do  with  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  receiving  rehef  for  a  comparatively  short  time,  four 
or  five  months  it  may  be,  or  a  year  it  may  be. 

Under  the  present  system,  I  would  have  a  kind  of  shelter  for  the  time  being 
to  put  these  children  in- 

5077.  That  is  what  is  now  done? 
I  do  not  find  fault  with  that. 

507!^.  But  under  the  system  that  you  prefer,  would  you  explain  how  it  would 
be  possible  to  board  out  all  the  chddren  ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  done? 

AH  the  children  who  would  be  fit  to  be  boarded  out  should  be  so  placed 
out;  there  are  some  not  fit. 

.5079.  How  can  you  board  out  the  children  of  persons  temporarily  in  receipt 
of  relief  ? 

You  could  not  board  them  out. 

5080.  Would  there  not  be  a  large  number  of  those  ? 
There  would  be  a  large  number. 

5081.  Then  a  large  number  must  be  otherwise  provided  for? 
Only  temporarily,  because  they  would  return  to  their  parents. 

5085.  That  is  the  present  system,  is  it  not,  of  providing  for  them  in  district 
schools  ? 

Yes,  that  would  be  the  present  system. 

5083.  Very  lik<'ly  you  would  agree  with  those  who  bring  forward  strong 
arguments  to  show  that  cottage  homes,  where  there  are  not  more  than  25  or  30 
children,  are  preferable  ? 

Yes,  I  should  thmk  so. 

5084.  So  as  to  avoid  the  evils  incidental  to  a  large  number  of  children  being 
brought  together  ? 

I  should  think  a  cottage,  where  only  three  or  four  children  were,  would  be 
betier. 

5085.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  boarding  out  ? 
Yes". 

5086.  But  there  is  a  large  number  that  cannot  be  so  boarded  out  r 
That  is  so. 

5087.  You  told  us  very  properly  that  you  would  fence  round  your  out-door 
relief  l)y  precautions:  could  you  tell  uie  what  precautions  you  would  take  which 
are  not  taken  now  ? 

I  could  not  well  tell  you  that ;  I  should  leave  that  to  the  relieving  officers  and 
others. 

5088.  You  have  nor  in  your  mind  any  special  precautions? 
INo. 

5089.  With  regard  to  the  children  whom  you  feed,  you  mentioned  that  there 
were  precautions  taken? 

Yes. 

5090.  Would  you  explain  what  they  are  ? 

Every  case  is  under  investigation  ;  we  know  every  father  and  mother  of  all 
the  children  in  connection  with  our  school.  We  know  their  condition,  and  we 
should  not  give  any  help  to  these  children  if  there  was  any  food  at  home. 

5091.  Therefore,  by  careful  inquiry  you  are  able  to  avoid  cases  of  imposture  ; 
cases  where,  in  point  of  fact,  there  exist  the  means  to  provide  that  which  you 
otherwise  provide  ? 

Yes. 

5092.  But  are  there  not  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  parents  really  have  the 
means,  but  they  neglect  their  children  ? 

^     ^  Not 
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Not  in  our  case.  Supposino  there  was  a  drunken  fathei"  and  mother, 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  let  their  children  starve.  What  we  should  do 
in  a  case  of  that  kind,  if  we  found  the  father  and  mother  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness  is  this  :  we  sliould  turn  parents  for  the  time,  and  take  the  children 
into  our  slielter. 

,f5093.  Have  you  had  cases  of  parents,  perhaps  not  drunken,  but  yet  worthless, 
who  neglected  to  feed  their  children  properly  ? 
Yes.- 

5094.  How  do  you  deal  with  those  cases  ? 

We  should  put  cases  of  that  kind  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  ; 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  do  that? 

5095.  Are  you  connected  specially  with  any  other  charities  besides  those  for 
teaching  children  which  come  in  contact  with  the  Poor  Law  ? 

We  have  a  large  work  amongst  grown-up  people. 

5096.  In  what  way  r 

In  connection  with  our  mission.  And  I  would  speak  now  of  a  class, 
sometimes  called  the  dangerous  class,  the  inhabitants  of  the  lodging-houses  ; 
they  are  casual  labourers.  Sometimes  you  will  tind  them  going  into  the  house, 
and  sometimes  outside  the  house  ;  but  really,  taking  the  whole  mass  of  them, 
they  are  hard-working  men.  I  have  known  them  sometimes  to  start  at  five  o'clock 
of  a  morning  to  seek  employment,  and  walk  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and 
return  without  finding  work. 

5097.  Your  experience  is  not  that  which  so  many  witnesses  say  that  theirs  is ; 
that  this  class  of  casuals  consists  largely  of  j^rofessional  beggars  and  tramps  ? 

The  professional  beggar  is  well  off;  he  can  do  far  better  than  people  imagine. 
The  professional  beggar  never  applies  for  parish  relief ;  he  will  visit  the  west- 
end  of  London  and  in  the  south-western  districts,  and  carry  home  at  night  the 
bag  ot  food  he  has  gathered,  and  sell  it.  He  i.-;  worth  a  great  deal  of  money 
sometimes. 

5098.  But  you  do  not  think  that  in  the  large  number  of  cases  which  un- 
fortunately come  into  the  casual  wards  in  London,  it  is  true,  as  we  are  told,  that 
they  are  mostly  professional  tramps? 

Very  few  of  the  professional  tramps,  1  think,  enter  the  casual  ward. 

5099.  And  would  you  be  astonished  to  hear  that  nut  of  a  very  large  numher 
of  cases  investigated,  something  over  2,000,  some  five  or  six  only  were  found  to 
be  deserving  cases  ,- 

I  can  understand  that.  You  may  find  a  few  men  who  are  tramping  from 
place  to  ))lace  who  will  uo  into  the  casual  ward. 

5100.  What  class  do  you  imagine  that  these  men  belong  to  who  frequent 
the  casual  ward  ? 

Th  y  are  men  uho  really  have  no  homes  ;  but  they  go  from  casual  wan!  to 
casual  ward. 

5101-2.  What  class  of  men  are  they  ;  are  they  men  who  would  work  if  they 
could  get  work  ? 

Some  ;  1  am  afraid  very  few. 

5103.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  those  men  ? 

Very  few  indeed  of  tlum  ;  it  is  no  use  their  calling.  1  have  experience 
with  such  men,  I  can  read  them  down  at  once. 

5104.  What  s  )rt  of  mei!  would  come  to  you  whom  you  would  relieve? 
They  would  be  dock  labourers  and  waterside  labourers,  as  a  rule.   We  do  not 

profess  to  give  relief,  but  we  are  compelled  to  do  it ;  ours  is  a  Christian  mission, 
carrying  on  a  spiritual  W(,>rk  ;  but  we  find  we  are  compelled  to  give  relief. 

5105.  Have  you  any  arrangement  for  giving  these  men  temporary  assistance, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  work  when  they  are  deserving  people? 
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Sometimes  we  lend  them  money,  and  if  we  have  a  very  de&erving  case  indeed, 
we  would  allow  that  person  5     a  week,  perhaps  for  one  month. 

.5106.  Do  you  work  at  all  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities? 
Very  well  indeed, 

5107.  Do  they  ever  refer  cases  to  you? 

They  do  refer  cases  t')  me,  and  I  must  speak  well  of  our  own  parish;  the 
relieving  officers  sometimes  send  cases  to  me,  and  if  I  send  cases  to  them  thev 
help  me. 

5108.  You  probably  would  agree  with  many  of  the  witnesses  we  have  had, 
that  some  system  of  co-operation  between  the  Poor  Law  authorities  and  chari- 
table organisations  is  very  desirable  ? 

It  is. 

5109.  So  that  the  more  deserving  ca^es  may  be  dealt  with  by  charity? 

I  may  say  that  in  connection  with  my  mission  we  have  two  nurseries  for 
children,  and  the  relieving  officer  will  call  and  say,  "  I  have  a  poor  mother, 
and  I  can  find  her  em])loyment  if  you  will  take  the  baby  into  your  nursery." 
That  often  happens.    Then  we  charge  for  that  baby  3  d.  a  day. 

5110.  One  of  the  plans  pursued  in  London  appears  to  be  that  widows  with 
more  children  than  they  can  support  are  offered  the  alternativ(>  of  giving  over 
two  of  their  children  to  the  authorities  to  be  sent  to  schools  itr  boarded-out ;  do 
you  approve  of  tliat  ? 

I  do  not  care  for  their  going  to  schools ;  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do 
not  like  workhouse  schools.  I  notice  a  very  large  number  uf  the  children 
who  come  out  of  these  schools,  principally  the  girls,  appear  just  like  a 
deer  let  out  of  a  cart  befoie  the  hunt,  looking  about  vacantly  in  every 
direction  ;  they  appear  to  know  nothing  at  all.  Tae  whole  system  of  training 
is  »  rong.  If  I  niio  ht  make  a  suggestion,  thegirls  should  be  thoroughly  trained 
for  service.  I  would  have  not  ordy  in  connection  with  each  workhouse  but,  in 
order  to  prevent  poverty,  I  would  have  in  cormection  with  a  group  of  Board 
schools,  a  large  building  with,  say  12  rooms.  I  would  have  nine  of  these 
furnished  properly,  just  as  a  gentleman's  house  should  be  furnished,  and 
the  girls  should  be  compelled,  outside  as  well  as  in.  to  be  trained  in  service 
just  the  same  as  they  are  now  compelled  to  pass  their  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  standards.  I  would  have  compulsory  teaching  in  that  way,  and  ray 
impression  is  that  we  should  lose  a  great  deal  of  our  poverty,  and  a  great  deal 
of  our  pauperism,  and  have  better  wives  and  better  mothers.  And  then  I 
would  have  three  rooms  put  on  one  side,  where  t  ie  girls  should  be  trained  to 
conduct  a  workman's  home;  shown  how  to  make  the  home  comfortable.  You 
may  ask  where  the  teachers  are  to  come  from.  There  are  plentv  ;  many  good 
old  servants,  now  widows,  would  be  glad  to  take  up  such  work.  The  girls  from 
oui  workhouses  are  turned  adrift,  and  they  know  nothing.  I  have  350  elder 
girls  and  young  women  in  connection  with  my  work,  their  ages  varying  from 
15  to  22  ;  therefore  I  know  a  litile  what  they  have  to  go  through. 

5111.  Earl  of  Straford.^  Your  remark  about  the  deficiency  of  training  does 
not  apply  so  much  to  the  boys,  I  suppose,  as  to  the  girls,  became  the  boys  are 
apprenticed  out  ? 

Not  so  much  to  the  boys. 

")ii2.  They  are  generally  apprenticed  out? 

Yes ;  but  I  think  even  the  system  pursued  amongst  the  boys  might  be 
improved. 

fi  113.  Are  the  children  you  provide  for  able  now  to  pay  anything  at  all  ? 
No ;  many  of  them  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  magistrates. 

5114.  At  one  time  they  were  able  to  pay  a  halfpenny  a  day,  you  told  us  ? 
That  was  for  their  food. 


5115.  Are 
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51 15.  Are  any  of  them  dMi'ng  that  at  present  ? 

No  ;  at  the  present  time  we  are  not  feeding  them.  We  only  do  so  at  the 
worst  season  of  the  y(  ar,  but  no  hungry  children  need  go  without  bread  ;  they 
can  always  apply  for  it.  We  teach  our  children  to  helj)  them'^elves.  Last  year 
tljrough  my  little  cobbler's  class  1  managed  to  have  cobbled  up  500  pairs  of 
worn  shoes. 

5116.  Who  did  that  work. 

The  children  themselves;  we  engaged  a  cobbler  to  teach  them  ;  the  old  shoes 
were  given  to  us. 

5117.  Did  they  do  anything  else  ? 
Carpentering,  turning,  printing. 

5118.  And  did  they  show  intelligence  in  their  work  ? 

I  have  a  very  beautiful  platform,  fretwork,  and  all  cut  out,  made  by  the 
children. 

5i]g.  How  many  childien  have  you  at  the  present  moment  r 
Taking  the  whole  work,  over  a  thousand. 

5  (20.  Is  it  within  the  Whitechapel  Union  ? 
Yes. 

.^i^i.  What  is  it  called  ? 

The  Geoige  Yard  Ragged  School  Missi(m.  And  our  work  is  a  far-reaching 
w  ork  ;  it  goes  into  every  court  and  alley  almost  in  that  part  of  London. 

5122.  Earl  of  Hopetoun~]  I  take  it  that  \ou  are  in  favour  of  parents  paying 
a  small  sum  as  a  sort  of  insurance  for  each  chil  1  ;  how  would  you  propose  to  get 
that,  when  the  parents  have  not  got  anything  to  give? 

We  must  begin  with  those  that  have  it. 

5 1 23  In  cases  where  the  parents  marry  very  young,  and  probably  have  not  any 
home  to  go  to  after  they  are  married,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
the  insurance  paid,  would  the  re  not  ? 

I  think  they  would  find  the  money  for  that ;  they  would  try  to. 

5124.  Chairman.^  WouLl  it  not  have  to  be  done  really,  if  it  were  ever  at- 
tempted, principally  by  making  it  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  deduct  the  amount 
from  tlie  wages  he  paid. 

I  think  so ;  it  could  be  done  in  that  way. 

5125.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for  carrying 
it  out  ? 

I  wonid  carry  it  out  still  further,  and  go  into  the  question  of  burials,  and  relieve 
the  parish  of  the  funerals. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 

Earl  of  KiMBERLET. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 


Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  (Earl  of  Hopetonn). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL  ACWORTH,  having  been  called  in  ; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5126.  Chairman.^  I  think  you  are  Guardian  of  Wandsworth  Union  ? 
That  is  so. 

5127.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? 
This  is  my  third  year  of  office. 

,5128.  I  observe  that  in  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union  the  total 
pauperism  is  considerably  below  the  average  of  London.  The  last  re  rum,  which 
gives  the  mean  number  per  1,000  of  population  on  the  1st  July  1887,  and  the 
1st  January  1888,  shows  16*2  for  Wandsworth  and  Clapham,  as  compared  with 
24*2  for  the  whole  of  London;  and  7*4  per  1,000  of  population  of  in-door 
paupers  as  compared  with  13"3  for  the  whole  of  London;  and  8*8  per  1,000 
of  out-door  ])aupers  as  compared  with  10"9.  It  seems  therefore,  that  whilst  your 
whole  number  is  below  the  average,  your  out-door  relief  is  perhaps  somewhat 
high  in  comparison  with  your  in-door  relief;  can  you  lell  us  whether  the 
administration  in  your  union  is  strict  as  regards  the  giving  ot"  out-door  relief,  or 
the  contrary  ? 

I  should  describe  it  personally  as  very  lax,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  getting 
laxer.  I  have  brought  up  papers  just  to  give  that  point.  I  will  take  the  corre- 
sponding week  for  three  years.  For  the  week  ending  23rd  June  1885  the  out-door 
pauperism  was  1,470;  in  1886  it  was  1,518;  in  1887  it  was  1,544  ;  in  1888  it  was 
1,755.  I  ishould  think  that  was  a  fair  specimen  ;  the  last  is  the  week  ending  the 
]3th  June;  it  is  practically  about  the  same  week. 

5129.  That  is  on  a  population  in  1881  of  210,434? 

It  is  much  larger  than  that  now  ;  it  is  believt  d  ro  be  nearer  300,000  ;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  part  of  London  that  is  increasing  the  fastest. 

5  30.  Then  some  correction,  perhaps,  must  be  made  for  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation ? 

A  very  considerable  correction. 

513] .  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley 7^  Do  you  take  in  Peckham  in  your  district  ? 

iNo.  Roughly  speaking,  we  take  a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  if  you  take  Vauxhall 
Bridge  as  the  base,  and  run  along  the  river  to  Putney,  and  then  draw  your 
circle  round  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  then  come  straight  back,  that  is  about 
our  district. 
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5132.  Chairman^  Could  you  tell  us  the  practice  with  regard  \o  different 
classes  of  paupers.  For  example,  taking  sick  able-bodied  men  who  are  heads  of 
families  ;  is  it  the  practice  of  your  board  to  give  tliem  out-door  relief? 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  that,  it  is  so  much  a  doctor's  question;  I  think  it 
would  really  almost  depend  n)ore;on  the  doctors  than  on  the  guardians.  I  think 
I  n light  say  at  this  moment  that  it  is  very  rare  that  the  house  is  absolutely  forced 
on  anybody. 

5133.  Then  even  in  the  casc^  of  able-bodied  men  who  are  not  ill  but  who  apply 
for  relief,  I  understand  that  you  do  not  offer  them,  as  a  rule,  the  alternative  of 
the  workhouse  ? 

W  ell,  of  course^  our  htonejard  is  only  open,  say  four  months  at  the  most. 

5134.  I  will  come  to  the  labour  yard  presently.  I  will  add  to  my  question, 
when  your  labour  yard  is  not  open  ? 

Then  we  have  no  alternative ;  then  we  have  no  legal  power  to  give  out-relief  to 
able  bodied  men  without  a  task  of  work,  and  the  stoneyard  is  the  only  form  in 
which  we  have  a  chance  of  giving  a  task. 

5135.  But  you  might  have  a  task  of  work  within  your  workhouse  ? 
I  believe  it  is  not  permitted. 

51 36.  Under  the  orders  under  which  you  administer  relief,  that  would  not  be 
permitted  ? 

I  beheve  not ;  I  could  not  say  to  my  own  knowledge. 

5137.  Then  before  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  labour  yard,  how  do  you 
deal  with  widows  with  children  ;  do  you  require  them  to  support  aceitain  num- 
ber if  they  are  al)le  to  work,  and  how  do  you  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  chiklren? 

A  short  time  baik  we  used  to  make  a  very  strong  effoit,  I  would  not  say  that 
we  used  to  insist,  but  we  used  to  try  very  hard  to  force  the  woman  to  let  her 
children  come  to  the  schools,  and  we  expected  hfT  to  keep  one  child  herself; 
but  now  to  a  very  ctmsiderable  extent  tliey  are  allowed  out-door  relief.  There 
is  less  pressure  put  upon  them  to  send  the  children  away  than  used  to  be  ;  I 
think  I  will  put  it  in  that  way. 

5138.  "What  is  the  reason  why  there  is  less  pressure  now;  is  that  from  a 
change  in  the  board  at  recent  elections,  or  from  what  cause  ? 

Partly,  I  think,  a  change  in  thki  personnel,  and  partly  the  pressure  of  outside 
opinion. 

5139.  Is  there  a  strong  pressure  of  outside  opinion  for  out-door  relief? 

1  think  there  is  no  doubt  the  common  opinion  is  in  favour  of  it  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  more  so  in  our  union  than  elsewhere. 

5140.  But  if  it  is  not  more  in  your  union  than  elsewhere,  what  is  the  reason 
why  your  guardians  are  more  amenable  10  pressure  than  other  guardians?  ■ 

1  do  not  know,  1  am  sure  ;  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question. 

5141.  Wliat  I  wish  to  ascertain  is  whether  your  guardians  are  acting  upon 
the  opinion  that  out-door  relief  is  for  some  reasons  preferable  to  in-door 
rchef  ? 

1  do  not  think  I  could  say  how  much  is  actually  their  own  reasoned  opinion, 
and  how  much  is  the  result  of  a  feeling  that  their  constituents  wish  it. 

5142.  Have  they  any  opinion  on  this  subject  of  their  own? 

I  think  some  of  us  have  a  very  strong  opinion  one  way,  and  some  the  other. 
There  are  certainly  some  of  the  guardians,  I  think,  who  would  in  all  cases  give 
out-relief,  would  like  to  see  the  workhouse  abolished  practically ;  and  others, 
not  many  1  think,  who  would  like  to  see  out-door  relief  abolished. 

5143.  You  have  a  labour  yard? 

We  have  had  one  for  the  last  two  years. 

5144.  Were 
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S^AA-  Were  there  many  employed  in  that  labour  yard  during  the  last  two" 
winters  ? 

About  150  each  winter.  1  think  I  have  the  figures,  if  your  Lordships  would 
care  to  know  them. 

5145.  If  you  have  them  30U  might  give  them? 

I  ihink  I  could  say  that  150  would  be  very  nearly  accurate.  Last  year,  the 
highest  number  apparently  was  141. 

5146.  Do  you  approve  of  the  labour  yard? 

it  has  done  an  immense  deal  of  harui,  I  think,  in  our  union. 

5147.  Are  you  (if  opinion  that  there  are  men  who  avail  themselves  ot  the 
labour  yard,  who,  if  they  were  offered  the  house,  would  not  take  relief  in  any 
form  ? 

I  tiiink  almost  without  exception  they  come  under  that  description'- 

5148  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  your  labour  yard  is  a  machine  for  creating 
paupeis  ? 

Many  of  them  have  been  paupers  before  they  come  to  it.  It  is  certainly  a 
machine  for  creating  pauperism  ;  I  would  not  say  that  it  made  paupei  s  of  the 
individual  men  who  get  into  it,  because  they  have  frequently  been  paupers 
before. 

5149.  But  still  in  so  far  as  they  are  paupers  who  would  not  in  all  probability  be 
in  receipt  of  relief  if  there  were  no  labour  yard,  you  may  say  that  the  labour  yard 
creates  paupers  ? 

Ves. 

5 150.  Previously  had  you  any  labour  yard  at  any  time  within  your  own 
recollection  ? 

Not  wiihin  my  knowledge.  I  believe  it  was  finally  given  up  eight  or  10 
years  ago. 

5151.  Wiiy  was  it  re-established  ? 

There  was  great  pressure  put  on  the  board  from  outside.  Perhaps  I  might 
begin  liefore  the  last  two  winters.  At  the  time  of  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
in  1886,  my  board  ot  guardians  made  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  unemployed 
who  were  not,  it  was  imderstood,  paupers,  and  who  viere  not  to  be  treated  as 
paupers  ;  and  they  started  a  system  by  which  they  set  them  do  some  work  that 
the  gu  irrlians  had  to  get  done,  and  paid  wages  for  it.  They  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  do  i:heir  own  work  for  thtmselves 
instead  of  employing  contract  labour  ;  and  tliey  put  on  about  250  men  on  those 
terms  ;  and  I  shoidd  like,  if  1  might,  to  put  in  the  report  ot  the  architect  who 
superiuteniied  tljat  work  as  to  the  work  that  was  done.    (See  Appendix.) 

51 52.  Can  you  tell  us  the  general  effect  of  the  report;  was  it  that  the  result 
was  satisfactory  or  the  contrary  ? 

It  was  reported  that  we  had  a  net  loss  of  29  /.  out  of,  I  think,  about  1,500  /. ; 
that  was  on  the  balance-sheet  on  each  side,  and  there  was  a  deficit  of  29  I. 

5153  So  that  on  the  whole  the  result  might  have  been  pronounced  tolerably 
satisfactory  financially  r 

It  was  pronounced  to  be  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was  quite  a  fair 
representation  of  the  case.  It  has  been  represented  since,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  a  successful  effort,  that  the  balance  of  loss  was  so  very  small;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  really  came  out  at  all  as  satisfactorily  as  it  was  supposed  to. 

5154.  Why  do  you  think  it  did  not  ? 

1  do  not  think  it  was  exactly  treating  the  thing  as  a  mercantile  transaction  ; 
for  example,  they  were  set  to  dig  out  foundations,  and  the  foundations  were  not 
wanted  at  the  time,  and  were  not  actually  built  on  for,  I  think,  nine  months 
afterwards,  and  they  had  then  been  very  much  damaged  by  wet,  and  they  were 
found  not  to  be  in  the  place  entirely  wiiere  they  were  wanted  for  a  sul)sequent 
building  ;  that  v\as  one  of  the  things.  Another  thing  was  that  we  sifted  very 
large  quantities  of  sand  ;  we  charged  no  royalty ;  it  was  on  our  freehold  ;  we 
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credited  ourselves  at  the  full  value  that  it  would  be  to  sell,  but  we  have  not 
hitherto  sohl  it. 

5  '55-  Were  the  wages  paid  the  market  rate  of  wages  ? 

No,  2  s.  6d.  n  day. 

5156.  V/as  this  considerably  below  what  an  ordinary  labourer  would  have 
earned  ? 

A  little  below  ;  1  think  it  worked  our  at  3f  </.  per  hour;  because  they  only 
did  a  very  short  day's  work,  only  about  severj  houi  s  or  7 2  liours. 

5157.  And  how  much  per  hour  would  be  the  ordinary  rate  ? 

1  should  say  on  an  average  probably  5  d.  lor  labourers'  work  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

5158.  The  result  therefore  was,  was  it  not,  that  you  deprived  the  labourers 
in  vour  district  of  a  considerable  amount  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  charity  to  these  particular  men  f 

I  think  not,  because  I  think  most  of  the  work  was  done  twice  over ;  otherwise 
I  think  it  would  have  been  so. 

5159.  Will  you  explain  that  answer 

As  I  ^^ay,  for  example,  with  regard  to  this  case  of  the  foundations,  I  think 
practically  ihei  e  was  as  much  work  to  do  after  the  foundations  had  been  there 
for  nine  months,  as  if  they  had  never  been  undertaken. 

5160.  Was  the  work  necessary  to  be  undertaken  in  any  case,  or  was  it  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  these  men  ? 

The  Local  Governu  ent  Board  I  presunoe,  before  they  gave  their  consent, 
were  satisfied  that  the  work  was  necet^sary.  I  do  not  think  they  would  have 
been  satisfied  on  the  same  evidence  if  it  had  been  July  instead  of  March. 

5161.  Wa^!  the  result  of  that  experiment  that  a  considerable  number  of  men 
expected  to  be  employ(^d  in  the  following  winter  ? 

The  result  was  that  we  had  deputations  every  week  for  some  period  requesting 
us  to  give  them  vi  ork  at  wages,  and  \ve  ihen  had  to  explain  that  we  had  not 
work  at  wagi  s  to  offer  them  ;  we  did  not  attempt  to  tio  any  other  work  other- 
wise than  by  contract. 

5]  62.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  opening  a  labour  yai  d  ? 

The  guardians  felt  that  they  must  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  pressure, 
and  they  did  open  a  labour  yard. 

.5163.  So  that  on  the  whole,  in  your  opinion  tliis  experiment  was  pre- 
judicial ? 

It  certainly  led  the  people  to  understand,  and  they  have  not  got  the  idea  out 
of  their  heads  vet,  that  it  is  in  our  power,  and  that  we  obviously  ought  to  pro- 
vide work  for  people  who  have  not  got  it  for  themselves. 

5164.  Was  there  any  discrimination  as  to  the  people  who  were  employed,  or 
were  all  taken  on  whopre-ented  themselves  ? 

They  were  sent  by  the  relieving  officers,  and  the  relieving  f)fficers  were  told 
that  they  were  to  exercise  discretion  with  the  people  they  sent ;  but  I  have  got 
statistics  from  them  within  the  last  few  days,  and  I  find  that  of  those  they  sent, 
a  very  considtrable  number  either  liad  been  paupers  before  or  have  been 
paupers  since  Out  of  24  under  one  relieving  officer,  4  have  had  relief  since  ;  17 
out  of  62  in  another  district  have  had  relief  since  ;  10  out  of  58  in  a  third  district 
have  had  relief  since;  in  a  fourtii,  whtre  the  relieving  officer  has  two  districts  at  the 
present  moment,  in  the  one  district  out  of  21,  7  have  had  relief  either  before  or 
since  ;  and  in  his  other  district,  out  of  68,  all  but  25  have  had  relief  either  before  or 
since.  In  the  remaining  distiict  19  out  of  the  60  men  employed  in  1886  have 
cither  had  or  applied  for  pauper  relief  since. 

.5165.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  class  of  labourers  these  men  principally 
belonged  ? 

The  report  states  :  "  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  described  themselves  as 
labourers,  but  there  were  at  least  34  workmen  of  various  trades,  viz. :  four 
bricklayers,  one  pipe-fitter,  six  carpenters,  one  printer,  two  engine-drivers,  two 

bakers. 
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bakers,  one  engine-fitter,  one  sawyer,  one  plasterer,  one  groom,  one  hatter, 
six  painters,  two  iron-workers,  one  mason,  one  plate-layer,  one  book-porter,  one 
slater,  and  one  dustman."    The  largest  average  for  any  week  was  234. 

5160.  Would  these  men  who  are  described  as  labourers  be,  many  of  them 
men  wlio  work  as  brickbiyers'  labourers? 

]So  doubt  a  considerable  number.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  building  in 
the  neighbourhood  fur  n.any  years  past. 

5  1 67.  I  suppose  they  earn  good  wages  in  the  summer  ? 

The  last  time  I  asked  I  was  told  about  5^  d.  an  hour  ;  6  d.  an  hour  for  brick- 
layers' labourers. 

5168.  A  week  of  how  many  hcurs  ? 

Fifty-two  and  a-half  hours,  I  think,  is  the  trades  union  week  for  the  trade. 

5169.  Tht  rt'fure,  these  men  if  they  had  employment  in  the  summer,  might 
reasonably  have  made  some  provision  for  the  winter  out  of  their  wages? 

Tht-y  were  able  to  do  what  other  men  in  other  parishes,  where  there  was 
no  arrangement  of  the  kind,  would  do. 

5170.  The  result  therefore  ol  the  work  you  gave  would  be  to  enable  them  to 
be  employed  at  lower  wages  in  the  summer? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tiiat  is  the  tendency  in  the  long  run,  of  course. 

5171.  In  your  own  opinion,  I  understand,  this  labour  yard  might  have  been 
dispt  nsed  with,  and  all  the  api^licants  might  have  been  dealt  with  by  the 
off  er  of  the  house  ? 

I  think  thtre  is  very  little  doubt  that  if  we  had  simply  offered  the  house 
a  very  small  fiaction  of  them  would  have  come  into  it.  Perhaps  the  best 
proof  one  could  give  of  that  would  be  this:  that  in  the  last  two  years  we  have 
closed  the  labour  yard — this  time,  being  ))rofessedly  a  pauper  yard —  quite  abruptly 
about  the  fir.-t  w  t  ek  in  ApriL  The  first  year  there  were  somewhere  over  50  men  in 
it ;  il)is  year  there  were  about  70  ;  in  neither  year  did  anybody  go  into  the  house 
in  eonseijuence.  Last  year  one  man  went  in  a  little  while  afterwards,  being,  the 
relieving  officer  told  nie,  a  man  who  drank,  and  who  had  been  in  the  house  several 
times  before. 

5172.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  d-sirable  largely  to  restrict  out- 
door relief,  as  has  been  done  in  some  other  unions  in  London  ? 

If  it  could  be  carried  out  consistently  1  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

5173.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  the  out-door  relief,  as  has 
bten  done  in  Whitechapel  and  St.  Georiie's  in-the  hiast,  to  a  minimum,  without 
an  organisation  of  charity  which  could  deal  with  cases  where  it  might  appear  to 
be  hard  that  men  shoidd  be  forced  into  the  workhouse  ? 

I  think  the  numJier  who  would  do  anything  fu.ther  than  simply  cease  to 
receive  2  s.  or  3  s.  a  week  would  be  so  very  small  that  it  certainly  would  only 
need  to  be  a  very  rudimentary  organisation. 

5174.  Yon  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  even  then  a  very  large  demand 
ujion  charity  for  these  men  ? 

1  think  they  w  ould  simply  either  earn  2  6*.  a  week  more  or  spend  2  a  week 
less. 

5175.  Is  there  any  special  charity  organisation  in  your  union  ? 
There  are  several  district  offices  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

5i7ti.  Do  they  work  at  all  in  conjunction  with  your  board  ? 
A  very  little. 

.5177.  You  have  a  casual  ward,  I  presume' 
We  have. 

5178.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  ward  r 

Does  that  mean  with  our  ward  in  particular,  or  with  the  working  of  the 
system  ? 
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5179.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  your  opinion  both  of  your  own  ward  in  par- 
ticular and  as  to  the  system  genei  all\'  ? 

I  believe  lliat  our  own,  which  is  quite  a  new  one,  having  been  opened  only  in 
the  hist  two  months,  is  as  good  as  it  couhi  possibly  be  made.  I  do  not  think 
there  i-  any  fault  to  find  with  our  ward  as  distinguished  from  the  system  on  which 
it  works. 

5180.  You  have  always  had  a  casual  ward,  I  suppose,  but  this  is  a  newly 
built  one  ? 

We  had  one  of  the  associate  I  wards,  and  we  have  abolished  it  and  put  up  a 
cellular  one  in  its  place. 

5181.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  system  generally  of  casual  wards  ? 

I  cannot  see  that  it  is  needed,  and  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  it  could  do 
good  to  anybody. 

5182.  Should  you  agree  with  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared 
before  this  Committee,  who  recommend  that  the  whole  class  of  casual  paupers 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  ?ame  way  as  other  paupers,  that  is  to  say,  that  there 
should  be  no  pauper  casual  wards,  but  that  all  persons  apj)lying  for  relief  should 
be,  if  not  relieved  out,  admitted  into  the  workhouse  ? 

My  only  difficulry  about  that  woidd  be  the  position  that  the  benevolent 
pubhc  would  take  up;  whether  they  would  not  be  still  more  likely  to  give 
coppers  in  the  street,  and  whether  in  that  way  the  evil  would  not  be  worse. 
It  would  certainly  he  an  advantage  from  the  poinc  of  view  of  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  henefit  of  the  casnais  themselves  if  it  was  allowed  to 
work. 

5183.  In  <<rder  to  work  effectivelv,  would  it  not  be  necessary  that  the  police 
should  ])ut  in  f .  rce  the  law  against  begging  ? 

I  tliink  that  that  would  be  necessary,  and  also  that  the  charitable  refuges 
should  he  brought  under  some  restraint.  In  an  ordiuary  year  one  alone  of  the 
London  refuges  has  certainly  about  iialf  as  many  of  the  casual  class  as  all  the 
casual  wards  together. 

.5184.  Lord  Balfour*of  Bnrley.']  Which  is  that,  Holborn  ? 
Banner-street,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  Holborn  Union. 

5185.  Chairman.^  Do  you  think  that  the  effect  of  the  refuges  is  to  encourage 
mendicancy  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  if  a  refuge  is  worked  without  any  personal  conti'ol  or 
personal  contact  with  tlie  individuals. 

5186.  And  what  you  fear  is  that  if  the  casual  wards  were  abolished,  instead  of 
casual  wards  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  authorities,  we  should  have  what 
would  be  practically  casual  wards  under  the  control  of  philanthropic,  and  not 
very  wise  persons  ? 

I  should  have  said  under  nobody's  control  rather. 

5187.  Imt  if  a  refuge  is  well  managed,  as  is  the  case,  I  believe,  with  some 
refuges,  and  careful  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  men,  and  those  only  ar^ 
helped  who  seem  likely  to  get  back  to  honest  work,  you  would,  I  feel  sure,  have 
no  objection  to  such  a  refuge? 

I  certainly  should  not  like  it  if  a  refuge,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  was 
open  to  anybody  who  came  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  want  an  inquiry  at 
the  door  before  you  admit  them,  except  in  exceptional  cases. 

5188  What  would  be  desirable  would  be  that  these  refuges  should  deal  vvith 
men  who  can  be  helped,  so  that  they  may  cease  to  get  their  livelihoods  as 
vagrants,  and  may  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  honest  work? 

\es. 

5189.  For  such  persons  the  refuges  would  be  highly  beneficial,  would  they 
not.? 

Certainly. 

5190.  How 
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5190.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  children  of  your  union  ;  are  they  sent  to 
district  schools  or  boHrded  out  ? 

We  board  out  I  believe  every  case  legally  eligible,  and  of  the  children  who  are 
on  our  hands,  as  distinguished  from  those  witii  their  parents  receiving  out-rtlief, 
it  is  only  about  one-seventh  that  we  are  able  to  board  our. 

5191 .  At  a  distance  from  London  ? 
Mostly  in  Bedfordshire  or  Sussex. 

5192.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  result  ? 

I  think  thei  e  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  hotter  for  the  class  that  can  be  sent  to  be 
so  boarded  out. 

5193.  And  those  who  do  not  come  within  the  class  of  orphan  and  deserted 
children  who  can  be  boarded  out  are  sent  to  a  district  school  ? 

To  Anerley. 

5194.  What  number  of  children  are  there  in  that  school  ? 
1  think  we  have  on  an  average  about  500. 

5195.  We  have  been  told  that  there  are  some  evils  incidental  to  such  large 
assemblages  of  children  in  these  schools,  that  they  necessarily  become  very 
mechanical  in  their  ways  through  ignorance  of  the  outside  world ;  have  you 
found  that  in  your  school  ? 

I  have  not  a  right  to  speak  with  much  authority  about  Anerley;  I  am  not 
one  of  the  managers  there.  I  think  that  that  is  very  much  exaggerated.  Of 
course  I  do  think  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  difficulty,  and  that  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  might  be  very  much  got  over  if  philanthropic  people  outside, 
instead  of  starting  competitive  schools  on  a  small  scale,  would  try  to  deal  with 
the  large  number  of  children  who  are  in  the  schools  already.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  they  are  not  more  visited. 

5106.  Have  you  an  infirmary  separate  from  your  workhouse  ? 
A  very  large  one ;  nearly  700  beds. 

5197.  Do  you  find  that  since  your  infirmary  has  been  put,  as  I  suppose  it 
has,  on  a  better  footing  than  formerly,  in  the  same  way  as  other  London  infir- 
maries, there  is  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  resort  to  it  ? 

Our  distiict  is  growing  so  fast  that  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  ;  it  would  need  a  longer  experience  thr.n  mine  ;  and  besides 
that  the  district  is  growing  so  fast,  and  the  people  are  getting  older,  if  I  may  so 
say.  Battersea  started  probably  20  or  30  years  ago  with  young  people  commg 
up  to  London  going  and  settling  there;  these  people  are  gradually  getting 
older,  and  wanting  medical  help.  The  numbers  coming  to  us  are  increasing 
very  fast. 

.5198.  Are  many  of  the  poor  in  medical  clubs  in  your  union 
I  could  not  say  at  all  how  many. 

5^99.  Are  there  such  clubs? 
Yes,  there  are  several. 

5200.  Axe  many  of  them  in  benefit  clubs,  as  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge  ? 
The  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Battersea  are  rather  tlie  superior 

working  class,  a  very  Lirge  proportion  of  artizans,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  grt  at  many  of  them  are  ;  but  I  could  not  speak  with  any  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 

5201.  Have  you  suffered  in  your  workhouse  from  what  are  termed  in-and-out 
paupers,  paupers  who  come  in  for  a  very  short  time  and  go  out  again,  and 
repeat  the  same  proceedings  very  frequently  ? 

1  got  a  list  of  the  names  of  one  or  two  people  of  that  kind  not  very  long  ago  who 
had  been  in  and  out  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two.  Among  them  there  was  a  man 
and  a  woman,  and  the  only  occasions  on  which  they  had  been  away  from  the  work- 
house for  more  than  a  day,  or  two  days  at  a  time,  was  when  they  had  been  sent  to 
prison ;  they  generally  came  back  either  the  same  day  or  the  next  day. 
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5202.  Some  of  the  witrK  sses  are  of  opinion  that  a  greater  power  of  deteniion 
should  be  given  t'l  the  guardians  so  that  paupers  of  that  class  might  be  required 
to  remain  not  less  than  a  we.  k  in  the  workhouses;  have  you  considered  that 
point  'i 

It  sci  ms  to  me  hopeless  to  attempt  it  iu  the  present  st  ite  of  public  opinion.  I 
hove  no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  done;  but  if  we  got  the  power,  we  could  i.ot  use 
it  practically,  because  pul)hc  opinion  would  not  back  us  up.  The  magistrates 
wou.d  not  ennvict  ihem  if  they  broke  doors  in  order  to  get  out  ;  the  m-igistiates 
would  then  let  them  go. 

5203.  Do  you  ihink  that  public  opinion  in  your  union  is  more  strongly  in 
favour  ot  lax  administration  than  in  average  unions,  because  1  should  rather 
infer  from  your  ansvxer  that  it  is? 

I  should  l)e  inclined  to  tl;ink  that  it  is.  Public  opinion  has  only  recently  been 
diiCited  to  the  suljec*^,  and  it  is  a  subject  in  which  the  obvious  view  to  take  is 
that  the  right  thii.u  is  to  give  out-door  rt  lief.  Here  is  a  man  wlio  is  poor;  he 
wants  money.  Give  it  to  i  im.  That  is  the  natural  view  to  take  to  start  with, 
and  they  have  not  attended  to  the  sui)ject  long  enough  to  see  the  after  etiects. 

5204.  Has  there  been  any  emigration  promoted  by  the  guardians  from  your 
union 

\\  e  have  occasionally  sent  a  child.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  sending 
men. 

5205.  Apart  from  your  labour  yard,  have  you  had  any  relief  works  either 
set  on  foot  by  the  vestry  or  by  charitable  persons  in  your  union  r 

We  had  that  of  whicli  1  spoke  in  1886.  ^ 

5206.  In  1886  it  was  set  on  foot  by  the  guardians  ? 
It  was  set  on  foot  by  the  guardians. 

5207.  In  fact  it  was  a  portion  of  the  relief  given  under  the  permission  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  ? 

But  it  was  not  paupm"  relief ;  they  did  not  pass  through  relieving  officers 
books,  and  they  were  not  counted  paupers. 

,'')2o8.  Have  you  had  any  other  relief  works  ? 

In  1887  the  vestry  took  on  a  small  number  of  ()eople  to  sweep  the  roads  and 
so  on,  but  an  inappreciable  nun  ber  compared  with  the  population;  and 
there  was  also  on  a  small  scale,  a  charitable  undertaking  of  digging  gravel  from 
a  pit. 

5209.  On  a  small  scale,  you  say  ;  on  what  scale  ? 

1  think  they  had  50  men  three  da\s  a  week,  another  50  for  the  three  other 
days,  or  about  that  number ;  and  they  gave  them  '2  s.  6  d.  a  day.  Then  we 
had  this  difficulty,  that  the  same  man  who  had  been  employed  for  2  s.  6  d.  on 
Monday  applied  to  ns  to  be  admitted  to  the  stoneyard  we  will  say  on  Tuesday  ; 
and  we  thought  that  on  our  scale,  7  s.  Q  d  a  week  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  man,  and  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  refusing  him,  and  accor- 
dingly we  had  the  man  doing  charity  work  on  three  da\s  a  week,  and  coming 
to  the  stoneyard  on  the  other  three. 

5210.  And  how  much  did  he  earn  at  the  stone-yard  ? 

1  will  put  in  a  paper  on  that  subject  giving  our  Wandsworth  figures  and 
comparing  them  with  other  unions.  Our  maximum  would  be  12  s.  6  d.  for  a 
man  and  wife,  and  six  children  ;  b  s.  Q  d.  week  for  a  single  man  ;  1 1  for  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  children. 

521  ].  Five  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  you  say  for  a  single  man;  but 
when  these  men  were  earning  7  s.  Qd.  week  in  the  gravel  pit,  did  you  give 
those  men  employment? 

No,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  given  to  a  single  man  ;  but  practically 
there  were  very  few  of  them. 

5212.  It  would  only  have  been  in  the  case  where  they  were  men  who  might 
have  earned  more  than  7s.  6  d.  at  your  stoneyard? 
I  think  that  would  have  been  so. 

5213.  Do 
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5213.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to  replace  the  present  system 
of  election  of  guardians  aniiu;illy  by  a  triennial  el(  Ct;on,  eitiier  electing  them 
all  every  tim  e  years  or  ele(.'ti:ig  one-third  everj^  year  ? 

I  think  it  might  be  an  advant.ige  ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  that  no 
systtm  of  electing  men  to  administer  relief  would  ever  be  satisfactorv .  I  have 
often  hoped  that  we  might  get  a  system  something  like  timt  in  existence  at 
the  School  Board,  vvliere  the  committees  who  di-a!  with  the  remission  of  lees 
are  practically  not  elected  at  all,  but  arf^  nominated,  as  persons  interested  in 
the  subject,  by  the  managers.  Ihey  hiive  no  resj)onsibility  for  policy,  but 
only  for  carrying  out  ceitain  rules  that  are  laid  down  for  them,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  bias  their  juilgment. 

5214.  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  system  you  propose;  would  it  be  that 
the  boaril  of  guarclians  would  be  bound  by  certain  bye-laws  so  strict  as  to  leave 
them  scarcely  any  discretion  ? 

No;  I  would  not  have  put  it  that  the  board  of  guaidirms  would  be  bound; 
but  the  relief  committees  at  the  present  moment,  1  think,  in  most  unions  are 
very  much  hurried  over  ;  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  my  own  board  does 
the  work  faster  than  other  boards,  and  I  think  we  deal  with  a  case  a  m  nute ; 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  ihat  you  cannot  go  into  the  whole  history  of  a  family  and 
decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  for  it  in  a  minute;  and  I  should  bke  to  see  it 
handed  over  to  committees  who  would  be  able  to  do  the  thin^  more  q  ietly, 
and  to  take  their  own  time  over  it,  and  who  would  not  be  directly  rejiresentative, 
and  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  financial  control  of  the  work. 

5215.  In  what  way  vfould.you  constitute  such  committees? 

Simply  that  the  board  of  guardians  should  have  power  to  co-opt,  we  will  say. 
Supposing  it  were  divided  into  wards  of  a  parish  ;  supposing  each  guardian  for 
example,  in  my  own  union  had  a  committee  under  him,  it  would  deal  with  a 
population  of  about  10,000  ;  and  if  a  committee  of  five  dealt  with  the  cases  of 
pauperism  in  that  wanl  of  a  parish,  it  mi^ht  be  arranged  so  tliat  there 
should  be  an  elected  guardian  who  presided,  atid  they  should  all  di  cide  on  the 
cases.  Of  course  there  would  have  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  board,  if  neces 
sary. 

5216.  Butinfactsuch  committees  would  be  appointed  bv  indirect  election, bythe 
board,  the  board  being  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  then  the  board  handing  over 
the  business  to  some  persons  collectively  ? 

It  would  be  only  this  particular  thing  of  administering  relief;  it  would  not  be 
handing  over  polii  y  in  any  sense  ;  it  would  be  dealing  on  principles  laid  down 
by  the  board,  with  individual  cases,  applying  them  to  the  individual  cases. 

5217.  But  is  there  any  difliculty  in  committees  of"  the  guardians  giving  the 
nee  ssaiy  attention  to  the  ca.'^e«,  if  they  are  so  disposed  ? 

1  think  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  you  will  ever  get  voluntary  workers 
who  will  give  their  whole  time. 

5218.  Then  is  it  your  view  that  these  nominated  committees  should  be  paid? 
No,  not  in  the  least ;  but  now  my  board  perhaps  on  an  individual  riiorning 

breaks  up  into  three  committees  and  deals  with  200  applications;  that  is  more 
that!  three  committees  can  iiossibly  get  through  ;  and  therefore  instead  of  that 
J  would  have  20  committees. 

5219.  Upon  what  do  the  electiox>s  of  guardians  in  your  union  generally  turn, 
on  politics  or  on  parish  matters? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer,  because  different  parts  of  the  union  are  so 
entirely  difierent.  I  am  a  guardian  for  the  parish  of  Streatham,  where  almost 
everybody  lives  in  a  house  of  not  less  than  30  /  or  40  I.  a  year,  and  where  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people  living"  in  large  houses  with  12  votes  ;  and  in  my 
union,  people  are  returned  because  we  get  a  list  of  probably  30  or  40  of  the 
most  influential  people  in  the  parish,  and  we  say  "  Will  you  vote  for  Messrs.  A., 
B.j  C,  and  D.,"  and  we  send  round  a  circular  to  that  effect,  and  then-  is  no 
notion  what  policv  we  pursue  ;  nobody  interferes  as  to  that.  The  Ratepayers 
Association  that  arranges  this  is  supposed  to  guarantee  that  the  guardians  are 
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fit  and  proper  persons,  and  there  is  no  question  of  policy.  But  I  believe  that 
there  are  parrs  of  the  union  where  it  is  different ;  in  B  ittersea  where  there  is  a 
working-man  population,  I  believe  they  take  a  much  keener  interest. 

5220.  Are  you  an  elected  guardian? 
I  am  elected  guardian. 

5221.  Have  you  ex  officio  guardians  in  your  union  ? 
There  are  about  20,  I  think. 

5222.  Do  they  attend  ? 

I  tliink  I  remember  three  magistrates  whom  I  have  seen  there,  but  not  more 
than  once  or  twice  any  of  them. 

5223.  What  is  tlie  whole  number  of  guardians  in  your  board  ? 
Twenty  six  elected. 

5224.  Earl  Spencer The  parish  of  Battersea  has  been  divided,  certainly 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes  ? 

I  presume  they  are  only  district  parishes. 

5525.  The  old  parish  of  Battersea,  St.  Mary's;  liow  are  the  Poor  Law  divi- 
sions arranged  in  that  ? 

There  are  four  wards. 

5526.  Each  returning  how  many  F 

One  of  them  returns  two  ;  two  of  them,  T  think,  return  three.  I  am  afraid 
it  would  take  rne  son.e  time  to  think  out  exactly,  and  I  know  none  of  them 
return  more  than  four. 

5227.  But  how  many  elected  guardians  are  there  for  the  whole  of  the  old 
parish  of  Baitersea,  which  comes  up  to  Clapham  Common? 

1  think  12  or  11- 

5228.  With  a  population  of  about  ? 
1  suppose  about  150,000. 

5229.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.]  Not  so  much  as  that? 

We  always  say  it  is  for  the  whole  parish  of  Battersea.  It  was  nothing 
like  it  in  1881,  I  am  aware,  but  we  always  say  it  is  now  ;  it  is  growing  very 
fast. 

5230.  Chairman.]  Is  it  not  obvious  tliat  the  remedy  for  the  evils  which  you 
complain  of  is  that  the  number  of  guardians  should  be  largely  increased  ? 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  that. 

5231.  Do  you  think  that  26  guardians  are  a  sulRcient  number  to  administer 
the  Poor  Law  in  a  union  containing  over  200,000  inhabitants? 

I  think  we  are  quite  sufficient  to  do  our  work  as  a  board  ;  to  do  all  the 
administration,  and  the  management  of  the  workhouse  and  the  infirmary,  and 
so  forth. 

5232.  But  surely  the  most  important  part  of  your  work  at  the  board,  and 
that  for  which  you  really  exist,  is  the  administration  of  relief,  and  you  have 
shown  very  clearly  ihat  you  do  not  discharge  that  duty  at  ail  adequately  ;  can 
it  be  supposed  that  a  board  of  guardians  does  its  duty  which  takes  a  minute 
over  each  case  ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  ascril)ed,  I  think,  to  the  number  of  your 
board  being  so  small  that  you  cannot  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  considera- 
tion gf  the  cases  ;  if  the  number  of  your  board  were  increased,  would  not  that 
meet  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  difficulty  ? 

1  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  an  advantage.  We  might 
perfectly  well,  for  exansple,  divide  ourselves  into  five  committees  of  five  each. 

5233.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  Do  not  you  feel  that  you  are  too  few  in 
number,  by  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made  for  co-optation  ? 

I  do  not  myself,  l)ecause  I  want  to  see  it  not  done  by  elected  guardians. 

5234.  Chairman]  But  supposing  that  your  view  was  not  adopted,  and  that 
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the  work  continues  to  be  done,  as  now,  by  elected  guardians,  would  it  not  be  a 
great  advantage  to  you  to  have  a  larger  board,  so  that  you  Miight  form  more 
committees  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  much  less  disadvantage  if,  instead  of  doing  that,  we 
divided  the  26  into  eight  committees,  and  three  sat  on  each.  I  think  ours  is 
one  of  the  largest  lioards  in  London,  except  the  City  ;  that  is  my  impression. 
It  certainly  is  larger  than  the  neighbouring  one  of  Lambeth,  which  is  a  larger 
parish,  and  has  a  much  larger  minibcr  of  paupers. 

5235.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add? 

I  was  going  to  say  this,  as  to  the  cla-s  of  people  that  come  to  the  stoneyards 
and  to  the  casual  wards.  We  have  had  for  the  List  two  years  large  buil.ling 
works  going  on,  and  the  foreman  of  the  works,  at  our  request,  took  on  from 
time  to  dme  ai>out  60  or  70  men,  and  I  got  from  him  a  list  as  to  the  number 
of  men  who  stopped  and  did  any  woi  k,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  might 
hand  the  paper  in  ;  it  is,  probably,  the  best  way  of  giving  evidence  on  that 
subject  {handing  in  the  same,  see  Appendix).  Those,  of  course,  were  the  picked 
men  of  tliose  who  came  to  us. 

5236.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burl ei/.~\  I  think  I  am  right,  am  T  not,  in  saying  that 
when  an  able-bodied  man  presents  himself  to  you  and  asks  for  relief,  you  can  at 
present  under  the  law  deal  with  him  only  in  one  of  two  ways  :  by  offer  of  relief  in 
the  house,  or  by  an  offer  of  relief  in  return  for  a  test  of  work  in  the  labour 
yard  ? 

That  is  so. 

5237.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  a  third  way  might  with  advan- 
tage be  adopted  ;  that,  to  avoid  the  breaking  up  of  the  home,  which  is  often 
regarded,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  t^rear  evil,  the  head  of  the  family  should  be  taken 
into  the  house,  allowed  out  on  one  or  two  specified  days  in  the  week  to  look  for 
work,  but  that  the  home  should  be  kept  up  by  relieving  the  wife  and  family  in 
it.     Have  yon  anyihing  to  say  upon  the  policy  whi(,'h  underlies  that  r 

I  should  say  the  same  about  that  as  I  say  about  the  restriction  of  out-door 
relief.  It  impli  s  a  board  of  guardians  with  a  consistent  policy  under  practi- 
cally a  certainty  that  they  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  it.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  it  attempted  in  my  own  union,  because  I  should  expect  to  see  it  up- 
set at  the  polls  in  the  following  year,  and  1  think  that  would  be  a  great 
disadvantage. 

5238.  Your  objection  to  it  then  is  guided  by  the  disadvantages  of  your  own 
union,  rather  than  by  any  drawbacks  to  the  polic\  itself  ? 

1  should,  personally,  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done. 

5239.  1  understaml  your  evidence  to  have  been  in  this  direction :  that  the 
majority  of  your  guardians  are  in  favour  of  o'iving  out-door  relief  to  a.  consider- 
able extent ;  do  they  give  that  ouL-door  relief  to  such  an  amount  in  each  case 
as  to  be  adequate  for  the  support  of  the  family  ? 

1  should  have  said  the  commonest  amuunt  would  be  about  2  s. 

5240.  What  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  giving  2  to  a  man  who  presents 
himself,  and  sa\  s  he  is  destitute  ? 

I  do  not  think  !  ou^ht  to  represent  it;  I  am  afrnid  I  could  not  make  a  sirong 
case  for  it.  It  certainly  is  a  very  common  thing  that  we  have  an  application 
in  which  this  is  put  down  :  "Total  income  of  the  applicant,  2*.,  weekly  rent 
3*.  6  c?.,"  and  we  then  give  the  applicant  2  6-. 

5241.  Rut  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  applicant  must  have  some  other  source 
of  income  ? 

Quite,  I  think  ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  it. 

5242.  But  do  you  not  have  a  statement  prepared  by  the  reheviu.g  officer, 
and  put  before  your  board,  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  appUcant  r 

Yes ;  and  the  relieving  officer  will  tell  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
that  from  all  he  can  learn  the  total  income  of  the  applicant  is  25.  6  d.  ;  and  we 
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simply  act  on  the  principle  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that.  I  believe  that 
is  done  in  all  cases  where  out-rehef  is  given. 

5243.  And  then  in  spite  of  that,  you  give  an  a  Mount  of  2  s.,  or  2  s.  6  d.,  or 
3*.  a  week  ? 

An  amount  that  is  obviously  inadequate. 

',244.  Has  that  policy  been  continued  over  a  long  series  of  years  ? 
I  have  never  heai  d  of  its  being  otherwise.  My  own  experience^  I  may  say,  is  not 
at  all  long. 

524.5.  But  the  eH'ect  of  that  is  that  pauperism  is  increasing  in  your  union  ? 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  hiirdiy  fair  t(^  >ay  that  pauperism  is  increasing  in  conse- 
quence of  my  board's  policy.  I  cannot  say  w  hether  the  percentage  of  pauperism  to 
the  population  is  incre;  sing.  The  population  is  increasing,  you  see,  so  fast,  and  we 
have  not  the  statistics  t-i  tell  us. 

5246.  You  mean  that,  owing  to  the  shifting  nature  of  your  population,  you 
caiiuot  compare  one  period  with  another  very  easily  r 

Our  union  increased  between  the  years  1850  to  1881  from  50,000  to  210,000; 
and  it  has  certainly  incre  ased  very  much  since  then. 

5247.  I  gather  from  you  that  you  do  not  feel  justified  in  statin'.^  what  the 
arguments  of  the  majority  of  your  board  are  in  favour  of  the  system  which  you 
pursue  ? 

The  geneial  argument  would  he  that  it  is  kind,  and,  of  course,  also  the 
argument  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the  board  ;  that  if  you  take  a  man  into  the 
house  he  costs  more  than  2*.  a  week. 

5248.  But  cannot  you  show  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  that  take 
your  2  s.  or  2  s.  6  d.  would  come  into  the  house  ? 

Of  course  you  can  show  that ;  that  is  what  T  have  said  very  often;  but  the 
aiifewer  made  to  me  is,  "  Yes,  but  it  is  very  hard  on  ihe  people  who  stoji  out; 
they  are  that  2*.  worse;  that  2s.  would  just  make  the  difference  to  them, 
between  being  able  to  get  along  and  being  very  seriously  pinched." 

5249.  That  is  shifting  from  the  argument  that  it  is  cheaper  ? 
Entirely. 

5250.  We  had  a  witness  some  time  ago  who  made  a  point  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  of  administration  over  the  metropolis,  and  in  illustration  of  that 
want  of  uniformity  he  pointed  out  that  the  scale  of  relief  in  labour  yards  was 
very  (  itferent,  and  instanced  the  case  of  Rotherhithe,  where  2*.  4  c?.  a  week  was 
given,  and  Battersea,  where  b  s.  6  (i.  was  given,  and  in  further  examination  it 
came  out  that  Mr.  Peek  (who  was  the  witness  to  whom  I  refer)  quoted  these 
figures  from  a  statement  drawn  up  and  published  in  the  columns  of  "  The 
Times  "  newspaper.  I  believe  you  have  taken  some  trouble  to  get  correct  infor- 
mation on  that  point  ? 

That  is  so. 

5251.  Could  you  give  us  some  of  the  information  which  you  procured  ? 

I  think  our  clerk  sent  round  to  the  other  boards,  and  got  their  particulars, 
and  1  abstracted  it  from  that  at  the  time,  and  from  that  1  made  this  paper 
[producing  a  paper),  1  put  in;  and  then  I  also  got  some  information 

privately. 

5252.  The  point  which  I  understood  Mr.  Peek  to  make  was  that  the  2  s.  4  d, 
i>  fixed  under  the  regulations  to  be  given  at  Rotherhithe,  and  that,  under  the 
same  regulations,  b  s.  Q  d.  was  given  at  Battcsea.    Is  that  coi-rect 

The  fact  is  correct.  I  certainly  consider  that  this  is  a  metropolitan  question  ;  that 
whiit  relief  is  given  in  the  stoneyard  at  Battersea  concerns  the  workmen  at  Rother- 
hithe, and  therefore  it  is  absurd  that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  indi- 
vidual guardians.  What  is  done  in  Birmingham  does  not  affect  the  London  work- 
men, but  what  is  done  in  one  union  of  Loudon  does  very  much  affect  all  the  other 

unions  ; 
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union* ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  tliingthat  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  metropolitan  board, 
and  not  a  single  parish. 

52')3.  Did  yo'i  s^itisfy  \  ourself  th  it  the  re^'ulations  under  whicli  a  man  would 
get  '2s.  Ad.  at  Rotlierhitlie  would  be  the  same  as  those  under  which  you  at 
Batter^<e  i  would  give  Idm  b  s.  <o  d.  f 

Yes,  in  eacli  case  ;  the  scale  is  2  4  (/.  for  single  men  at  Rotherhithe.  and 
h  s.  Q  d.  for  a  single  man  at  Battersea. 

525  4.  A  week  ? 

\e>; ;  there  is  no  doubr  of  that.  I  got  the  scale  all  the  way  through  :  a 
man  wiih  one  child,  and  all  the  way  througii  to  six.  I  compared  a  single  man, 
a  man  with  three  chiliiren,  and  a  man  with  six  children,  as  you  find  on  that 
paper. 

525.5  And  you  found  that  the  difference  as  between  the  man  at  Rotherhithe 
and  tlie  man  at  Battersea,  in  the  case  of  a  single  man,  was  as  great  as  between 
2  s.  4  d.  at  Rotherhithe  and  5  5.  Qd.  at  Battersea  ? 

Thfxt  is  so. 

5256   But  vvhat  is  your  suggestion  for  remedying  that? 

That  ii  ought  to  be  metropoiitan  ;  it  ought  eithv-r  to  be  definitely  handed 
over  to  a  metropolifan  Board,  or  else,  either  by  pressure  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  in  some  other  way  the  boards  of  guardians  should  be  got 
to  agree  on  the  subject. 

5257.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  it  should  be  arranged  by  conference,  or  depu- 
tation"^ to  a  central  conference  of  the  metropolitan  guardians,  or  that  a  more 
stringent  rule  should  be  laid  down  by  a  cenrral  authority,  to  which  they  should 
be  recpiired  to  conform  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  the  present  position  of  London  affairs.  Speaking 
for  myself,  I  should  like  to  see,  say,  the  casual  wards  and  the  stoneyards 
handed  over,  for  example,  to  the  Metrooolitan  Asylums  Boards  which  aLeady 
exists  as  a  delegation  from  the  guardians. 

5258.  Is  there  any  other  point  upon  which  you  would  like  to  speak  ? 

1  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reference  to  stone-breaking,  that  this 
seems  to  me  a  very  great  hardship  ;  that  the  stoneyard  scale  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  out-relief  scale.  I  have  a  recollection  of  one  morning  last 
December,  when  we  first  opened  our  stoneyard  for  the  current  winter.  We  had 
up  several  cases.  We  had  two  lads  living  in  common  lodging-houses  who  had 
no  home  whatever  to  keep  together;  we  gave  them  5  Q>  d.  to  go  into  the 
stoneyard.  Then  we  had  up  a  man  as  to  whom  it  was  reported  by  the 
relieving  officer  that  he  practically  earned  nothing ;  his  wife  kept  the  home 
together, 

5259.  The  man  himself  was  of  bad  character,  I  suppose,  and  did  not 
work  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that  he  was  of  bad  character  ; 
he  certainly  earned  nothing.  It  may  have  been  his  misfortune,  !>ut  his 
wife  kept  his  home  together;  but  being  a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  we 
sent  him  inio  the  stoneyard,  and  he  gets  12  .y.  6  c?.  a  week,  so  ihat  he  is  a  oreat 
deal  better  ofl  in  winter  than  he  is  in  summer.  Then  we  go  on  a  httle  farther,  and 
we  come  to  a  man  of  very  good  character.  He  had  been  a  'bus  driver,  and  had 
belonged  to  a  club  from  which  through  a  very  long  lingering  illness  he  was 
superannuated;  instead  of  getting  his  18s.  which  I  think  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
gives,  he  was  only  getting  4  superannuation  allowance.  He  has  a  wife  and 
four  children,  but  we  only  allow  him  5  5.  a  week  because  he  has  out-relief. 

5260.  Would  any  set  of  regulations  which  could  be  devised  by  a  central 
authority  enable  a  board  of  guardians  which  act  in  that  way  to  act  reasona  iy? 

I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  fair  to  my  board  of  guardians,  becau-i'  I 
think  they  are  acting  as  every  board  would  do  that  gave  out-relief.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  board  should  give  12      out-relief  habitually.    If  they  ditl  that 
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to  any  considerable  number  of  cases  they  would  be  swamped;  they  dare  not 
do  it.    As  long  as  they  give  oiit-relieF  it  must  be  inadequate. 

5621.  You  mean  that  'f  the  ])ublic  were  brought  face  to  face  with  their  doing 
that,  they  would  ri>e  up  in  condemnation  of  it :  but  a'^  they  can  do  it  secietly 
tlir'^ugh  the  stoneyard,  the  evil  policy  is  concealed  from  those  who  would 
check  it  ? 

No,  I  did  not  mean  that;  but  the  stoneyard  is  only  open  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  \  ear,  and  the  task  that  is  set  theie  is  deterrent  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  therefore  you  are  not  liable  to  be  swamped  in  the  case  of  the 
stonevard;  but  if  you  were  to  give  12*,  or  any  sum  that  would  really  be 
adequate  in  out-f1oor  relief  cases,  which  go  on  all  the  ye.ir  round,  of  which  there 
would  be  iin  unlimited  numbtr,  because  tliei-e  are  always  many  men  ill,  the 
rates  would  go  up  to  something  portentous ;  everybody  looks  on  the 
stoneyard  ;is  a  distinct  disgrace.  A  man  is  seen  to  go  into  it,  and  he  feels  it  a 
disgrace ;  but  it  is  no  disgrace  to  send  one  of  his  children  to  the  relieving 
officer  to  get  12  s. 

5262.  Chairman.']  How  many  children  had  this  man  ? 
Vonr. 

5  263.  Lord  Balfour  ofBurley^  If  the  omnibus  man  had  had  the  same  number 
of  children  as  the  incompetent  person,  would  he  have  z-eceived  the  same  amount 
of  relief? 

I  daresay  he  might  have  had  a  little  more.  Our  nominal  standard  is  1*.  and 
a  loaf  a  child  after  the  first  one  or  two  ;  but  he  certainly  would  not  have  got 
more  than,  say,  8  I  have  hardly  ever  known  more  than  6  s.  given  in  an  out- 
relief  case  for  any  length  of  time. 

5264.  Earl  Spencer?]  I  think  you  fold  us  that  the  union  is  arranged  inwards; 
I  presume  that  the  difft  ri-nt  wards  vary  a  great  deal  in  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  live  in  them? 

Battersea  is  divided  into  wards,  not  the  other  parishes. 

5265.  But  in  Battersea  itself  I  supfsose  there  must  he  a  good  deal  of  variety 
of  circumstances  in  those  \\  ho  live  in  the  different  wards  r 

I  believe  No.  4  ward  contains  a  considerable  populaticm  of  a  better  class  ; 
but  practically  yoii  w(!uld  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  you  said  that  Battersea  was 
working  class  tlu  ougliout. 

5266.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  the  union,  Penge? 

Penge  is  not  in  the  union,  but  Streatham,  Clapham,  Putney,  and  the  small 
parish  of  looting;  they  principally  represent  the  better  class  of  persons. 
Streatham  is  very  much  richer. 

5267.  Does  that  cause  antagonism  between  the  two,  the  representatives  of 
the  poorer  and  the  richer  class  ? 

There  is  possibly  a  little  tendency  that  way :  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  put 
stronger  than  that. 

5268.  You  do  not  find  that  either  of  these  two  classes  take  up  one  side  more 
particularly  than  the  other  ? 

Certainly  there  is  a  tendency  among  the  guardians  from  Battersea,  who  re- 
present the  working  classes,  to  take  a  more  lax  view. 

5269.  Have  they  been  long  on  the  board,  these  men  who  take  a  lax  view  at 
Battersea  ? 

The  men  whom  I  am  more  particularly  speaking  of  are  newly^  elected,  either 
this  year  or  the  previous  year. 

5270.  And  those  who  were  previously  elected,  do  they  hold  a  different 
view  ? 

We  have  lost  more  than  one  Battersea  guardian  who  was  distinctly  in  favour 
of  restricting  out-relief. 

5271.  After  some  experience  on  the  board? 
Yes. 

5272.  And 
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5272.  And  were  they  changed  because  they  took  that  view  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that.  No  doubt  that  had  something  to  do 
with  it,  but  I  have  no  right  to  speak  on  the  point. 

5273.  Earl  of  Hopetoivn.']  I  suppose  even  in  the  poorer  parts  of  your  dis- 
trict, compared  with  the  poor  parts  of  the  East-end,  there  is  less  pauperism  ? 

The  poorest  part  of  the  district  oiighf  to  be  Battersea.  The  part  where  there 
is  most  pauperism  is  Wandsworth,  whicli  is  an  old  district. 

5274.  But  taking  the  chiss  of  workmen  that  you  have  in  your  district,  do 
they  <io  elsewhere  tor  work  ? 

At  Battersea  there  is  a  great  deal  of  employment  on  railways,  which  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a  very  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  course,  go  across  the  river  t')  their  work.  You  see  Battersea  is  practically 
on  the  threshold  of  the  West-end. 

5275.  You  have  not  the  class  of  dock  labourers  ? 

No,  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  nothing  of  the  casual  labourer  kind. 

5276.  You  tell  me  that  the  leeling  in  the  poorer  districts  is  very  much  in 
favour  of  giving  out-  door  relief ;  do  not  the  people  feel  that  a  lari;e  distribution 
of  out  door  relief  is  apt  in  time  to  injure  their  own  interests  ? 

No,  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  prospect  of  that  being-  felt.  The  out  relief  is  a 
fraction  of"  the  expense  of  the  Poor  Law.  In  our  union  our  .poor  rate  is  some- 
thiuL'  like  2  2  c?. ;  1  d.  produces  6,000  /.,  and  6,000  I.  is  about  what  we  spend  in 
out  relief;  so  if  wi-  reduced  it  to  nothing  it  would  hardly  benefit  us;  you  would 
hardly  notice  it  in  the  rates.  A  fever  which  sent  up  the  .Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  claim  might,  make  more  differt  nce  the  one  way  than  the  whole  of  the  out 
relief  could  make  the  other 

5277.  Can  you  tell  me  with  regard  to  the  work  done  in  the  labour  yards,  was 
the  actual  work  done  by  the  men  well  or  badly  done,  tlie  actual  bricklaying 
work  ? 

You  are  speakimr  of  what  was  done  in  1886,  which  was  not  pauper  work. 
There  was  very  little  bricklaying  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  great  mass  of  it 
was  wheeling  stone  and  shiftins^  sand,  and  digging  and  mendimr  the  roads,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  It  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  that  was  supposed 
to  be  skilled  labour;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  uould  be  better 
not  to  try  that  part  of  it  again. 

527S.  Was  that  work  paid  for  in  money  or  kind  ? 

In  1886  the  non  pauper  work  was  entirely  paid  for  in  money  ;  subsequently, 
of  course,  when  it  has  been  pauper  work,  we  were  legally  bound  to  give  half  in 
khid. 

5279.  As  a  rule,  did  the  men  who  received  these  payments  take  them  home 
to  their  wives  and  families  and  really  spend  them  on  food,  or  did  some  of  them 
spend  them  on  drink 

I  can  give  you  hearsay  evidence  upon  that  point ;  I  cannot  give  you  more. 
I  was  told  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  of  a  good  many  cases  of  men  being 
met  going  into  mu^ic  halls  with  the  money,  and  things  of  that  kind  ;  but  it  is 
of  course  only  hearsay  evidence. 

,0280.  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. ~\   Is  not  Shaftesbury-park  within  your 
union  ? 
Yes. 

5281.  I  suppose  a  good  many  persons  who  live  in  Battersea  are  em^ployed 
north  of  the  river,  and  come  t(j  sleep  in  Battersea  ? 

That  is  so,  certainly,  a  very  large  number. 

5282.  But  of  course  sleeping  there  gives  them  a  legal  right  to  relief  there  ? 
Yes. 

5283.  With  respect  to  the  certainly  large  amount  of  out-door  relief,  do  you 
think  that  the  ratepayers  are  as  much  satisfied  with  it  as  the  recipients  of  the 
relief  are  ? 

I  think  it  is  so  small  an  amount  that  they  do  not  notice  it. 
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5284.  But  is  there  nobody  to  inform  public  opinion  of  the  great  excess  that 
there  is  of  out-door  rehef  in  your  union  beyond  tliat  in  other  parts  of  the 
metropoh's  ? 

1  do  not  tliink  that  it  is  so.  The  Chairii)an  of  this  Committee  read  out  just 
now  that  it  was  as  8  to  10. 

5285.  I  was  not  referring  so  much  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  out-door 
relief,  but  what  .startled  me  was  the  fact  you  stated  of  something  Hke,  I 
think,  12  s.  a~week,  being  occiisionally  given  in  out-door  relief;  am  1  correct  in 
that  ? 

Mo,  that  was  in  the  stoneyard  ;  we  give  up  to  12*.  6  d.  in  the  stoneyard  to 
a  man  with  a  wife  and  six  children. 

5286.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  understood  by 
active  sociahsm  in  the  union  of  which  you  are  a  guardian,  in  the  way  of 
meetings  ? 

It  is  very  obtrusive  ;  I  cannot  say  what  their  numbers  are.  We 
had  deputations  frnm  the  Social  Democratic  Federations  once  a  week  last 
year. 

5287.  Supposing  that  to  be  correct,  do  you  suppose  that  would  at  all  effect 
the  election  of  guardians  ? 

It  certainly  did, 

5288.  Earl  of  Strafford^  You  were  asked  a  question  about  the  children 
that  were  boarded  out,  and  I  think  you  said  that  3  0U  approved  of  the 
system  ? 

1  approve  of  it  very  much. 

5289.  Have  you  a  committee  of  ladies  or  gentlemen,  or  both,  that  look  after 
and  visit  the  children  occasionally  in  the  homes  where  they  are  boarded  out; 
or  how  is  the  inspection  conducted .' 

Vt'e  have  a  committee  of  some  half  dozen  of  us,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
that  deals  with  the  boarded  out  cases.  We  receive  all  the  reports,  and  if  we 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  we  send  down  and  inqnire.  If  we  think  the 
sleeping  accommodation  sounds  inadequate,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  or  when 
the  child  is  not  d'/ing  well  at  school,  we  send  down  and  inquire;  but  we  are 
not,  1  believe,  legally  entitled  to  send  anyone  to  visit  them,  unless  the  guardians 
think  fit  to  do  it  at  their  own  expense. 

52()0.  You  have  spoken  of  receiving  reports  ;  who  supplies  you  with  those 
reports  ? 

The  children  are  not  allowed  to  be  boarded  out  except  in  a  parish  where 
there  is  a  committee,  whose  names  are  sent  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5-'gi.  And  you  receive  all  reports  from  that  comti)ittee? 
Yes,  once  a  quarter. 

5292.  In  Bedfordshire  and  Sussex  you  said  vour  children  were  boarded  out  r 
Yes. 

5293.  Have  there  been  any  bad  cases  of  mismanai2,ement  in  the  way  of 
deficiency  of  clothing,  food,  or  lodging,  that  have  been  brought  under  your 
notice  ? 

Certainly  nothing  bad  ;  there  have  been  things  that  iDight  have  been  better. 

5294.  But  nothing  to  cause  you  to  send  any  special  committee  of  your  board 
to  inquire  ? 

Two  or  three  of  us  went  down  one  day  last  summer  to  Bedfordshire. 

5295.  To  what  part  ?  • 
Close  to  Woburn. 

5296.  And  were  you  satisfied  with  what  you  saw  of  the  children  ? 

Tliere  was  one  family  where  children  were  boarded  out,  with  regard  to  whom 
I  might  say  that  I  think  they  were  not  better  dressed  than  the  ordinary  village 
childien;  I  do  nut  think  I  could  put  it  lower  than  that.  The  others  were 
markedly  better. 

5297.  And 
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5297.  And  tiieir  physical  appearance,  was  that  satisfactory? 
Yes,  certainly. 

f/298.  Do  you  think  that  this  class  of  children  ought  to  be  better  dressed  than 
the  children  of  their  foster  parents  or  of  labourers  iu  tlie  villages  where  they 
are  boarded  out  ? 

It  is  a  V(  ry  difficult  question  to  answer.    I  am  afraid  they  will  have  to  be. 
52q9.  Why  ? 

13ecnu-e  you  see  vou  have  ^ot  the  terror  of  the  newspapers  and  the  Dublic 
before  your  eyes  if  you  do  not.  Jf  a  farm  labourer  has  a  child  who  is  badly 
dressed,  it  is  nobody's  business  ;  that  is  the  farm  labourer's  look  out ;  but  here 
are  the*e  children  hnnded  over  to  a  board  of  guardians  with  the  funds  of  a 
union  to  draw  upon  ;  if  they  leave  this  child  badly  dressed,  the  newspapers  will 
take  it  up  and  they  will  be  spoken  of  as  the  people  were  in  Saint  Pancras  the 
other  day  ;  and  you  cannot  expect  guardians  to  face  that. 

5300.  Was  that  Saint  Pancras  case  a  case  about  clothing-? 

A  case  of  neglect.  The  Saint  Pancras  guardians  were  accused  of  atrocious 
misconduct  in  connection  with  the  condition  in  which  some  of  the  children  were 
found. 

.5301.  But  supposing  a  child  is  healthy  and  seems  to  be  well  cared  for,  do 
you  think  that  the  question  of  clothes,  that  ite  or  she  is  not  better  dressed  than 
the  children  of  the  house  where  they  are  boardtd  out,  would  be  a  just  cause  of 
fear  of  criticism  ? 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  they  were  better  dressed  than  the  other 
children  in  the  same  house;  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  case, 

5302.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  would  be  wrong.  Supposing  the  child  looked 
well  and  healthy  and  was  not  better  dressed  than  the  other  children  of  the 
village,  where  would  be  the  fear  of  atiy  newspaper  criticism  against  the 
guardians  ? 

It  would  rather  come  in  this  way,  that  you  are  bound  to  give  adequate  pr(j- 
vision  for  the  child.  You  draw  up  a  scale  and  say  10  5.  a  quarter  is  a  fit  and 
proper  sum  to  supply  clothing ;  and  you  allow  10  5.  a  quarter,  and  there  are,  we 
will  say,  three  children  succeeding'  one  another,  ten,  eight,  and  six  years  of  age, 
and  they  get  among  them  6  a  year  for  clothing.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  would  not  be  able  to  spend  6  a  year  on 
his  childrens'  clothing.  The.*e  three  children  would  have  6  a  year  to  be  spent 
on  clothing  anoong  tiiem,  with  the  advantage  of  passing  over  the  clothes  from 
A.  to  B.  and  from  B.  to  C,  and  I  think  it  is  above  the  standard  of  an  agricultural 
labourer. 

5303  Chairniam.]  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  treatment  of  these  boarded- 
ont  children  should  be  in  any  vva\^,  either  as  regards  clothing,  food,  lodging,  or 
any  other  circumstances,  above  the  average  of  respectable  agricultural 
labourers  ? 

1  do  not  see  that  it  is  avoidable.  If  you  give  less  than  4  5.  or  5  5.  a  week  you 
will  not  get  them  taken  into  a  respectable  house ;  if  you  give  4  s.  or  5  5.  a  week 
it  is  certainly  more  than  the  average  labourer  can  afford  for  his  children. 

5304.  A  proportion  of  the  4  s.  may  be  regarded  reasonably  as  a  remuneration 
for  tlie  care  taken  of  the  child,  may  it  not  ? 

Gluite  so,  but  still  the  house  has  that  much  more  to  spend  ;  the  housekeeping 
is  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  and  they  will  be  better  fed,  and  they  will  ba 
better  clothed. 

5305.  Fully  admitting  that  4*.  a  week  is  more  than  an  ordinary  agricultural 
labourer  in  Bedfordshire  could  spend  upon  his  child,  must  you  not  make  a 
deduction  from  the  amount  for  the  remuneration  which  is  reasonable  for  takina: 
care  of  children  who  are  not  his  own  ? 

I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  consider  the  children  almost  as  much  their 
own,  and  they  like  that  they  should  have  good  Sunday  frocks  to  send  them 
out  in. 

(70.)  4  E  2  5306.  Would 
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5306.  Would  it  not  be  likel}^  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  discontent  if  a  system 
generally  prevailed  by  which  pauper  children  were  to  be  better  fed,  clothed, 
and  cared  for,  than  the  children  of  re-pectable  labouring  men  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  risk.  As  long  as  it  is  confined  to  orphan  and  deserted 
children,  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  would  ever  be  large  enough  to  make  it  a 
practical  question. 

5307.  Would  you  not  agree  with  me  that  every  possible  means  siiould  be 
taken  to  prevent  there  being  any  more  spent  upon  these  children  than  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  place  them  on  a  level  with  the  children  of  the  class 
amongst  whom  they  are  brought  up  ? 

I  should  entirely  agree  in  prinriple  ;  but  in  practice  I  think  more  is  spent, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  reduce  it. 

5308.  To  some  extent,  therefore,  that  is  an  objection  to  boarding  out  ? 

]No,  1  would  not  go  that  length  ;  I  would  not  say  I  think  it  is  an  objection, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  logical  objection  that  would  not  be  taken  by  the  class 
who  are  affected  by  it. 

5309.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  That  was  in  Bedfordshire;  did  you  pay  any  visit  in 
Sussex? 

No,  I  did  not. 

5310.  Putting  the  question  of  clothing  aside,  you  are  satisfied  on  the  whole 
with  their  appearance  ;  that  proveit  chat  they  had  been  well  cared  for  ? 

Admirably,  no  doubt. 

53]  1.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Would  you  say  that  so  long  as  the  pauper  child  is  not 
better  fed  and  better  dressed  than  the  other  children  of  the  family,  assuming 
that  there  are  other  children,  practically  no  unfavourable  comments  would  be 
likely  to  arise  ? 

1  have  not  heard  of  any  jealousy  rising. 

.'■,312.  If  there  was  abetter  appearance  in  the  case  of  these  children,  in  dress 
and  so  forth,  would  it  not  arise  rather  from  the  interest  taken  by  the  foster 
parents  who  might  keep  down  the  expenditure  to  the  lowest  point  if  they  were 
anxious  to  do  so  ? 

You  could  not  suppose  that  the  foster  parents  would  give  more  interest  to  the 
foster  children  than  their  own;  I  do  not  see  that  that  could  apply.  There  is 
another  thing  that  might  account  for  it  to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  interest 
taken  by  tlie  members  of  the  boarding-out  committee. 

.'j3*3«  Naturally  the  foster  parents  would  have  to  be  watchful  as  to  taking 
enough  care  of  the  children? 

Yes,  they  are  under  close  surveillance. 

5314.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  grumbling  or  discontent  on  the  part  of 
members  of  any  community  in  the  villages  where  these  children  are  boarded 
out  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  ihey  rather  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  feel  that 
they  are  doing  a  kindness  to  these  children. 

5315.  They  know  that  the  children  are  either  orphan  or  deserted  children, 
and  that  they  have  a  certain  claim  upon  the  public  ? 

I  think  that  is  so. 

5316.  With  regard  to  relief,  do  you  consider  out-door  reUef  in  kind  less 
objectionable  than  out-door  relief  in  money  ? 

1  do  not  think  that  I  have  any  very  strong  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  could  be  done  in  that  vi'ay  unless  your  out-door  relief  was  on  as  mall 
and  reduced  scale. 

5317.  Would  not  a  system  of  out-door  relief  in  kind  be  less  liable  to  the 
objection  we  have  heard  of  as  resulting  from  very  inadequate  rehef ;  I  mean  if 
relief  were  limited  to  food,  and  so  forth  ;  it  would  seem  obviously  absurd  to  give 
to  a  man  and  his  family  what  was  quite  inadequate  to  support  life  in  the  way  of 
food  r 
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You  still  would  not  get  over  the  difficulty  that  the  man  would  have  other 
sources  of  income,  of  which  you  knew  nothing.  If  you  gave  him  4  s.  worth  of 
food,  you  would  still  allow  that  he  earned  4  s.  ;  it  would  not  atiect  that,  and  it 
would  of  course  have  the  disadvantage  that  it  would  be  degrading.  If  you  are 
to  give  a  man  out-relief  because  he  is  a  respectable  person,  and  deserves  it,  it 
is  not  fair  to  suspect  him,  and  load  him  with  piles  of  bread. 

5318.  You  are  aware  that  some  guardians,  and  others  who  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  have  rather  a  strong  opinion  upon  this 
matter;  perhaps  you  have  heard  that  some  guardians  hold  strongly  thfit  out- 
door relief  in  kind  is  not  so  objectionable  as  relief  in  money? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  preventing  fraudulent  applications  I  think  it  would 
be  an  advantage  certainly. 

5319.  With  regard  to  the  rates,  I  think  you  mentioned  that  2  5.  2  t/.  were 
the  poor-rates  in  your  union  ? 

I  had  a  notice  the  other  day  at  the  rate  of  2  s.  2  d.,  I  think  it  was. 

5320.  Therefore  the  various  items  for  which  the  rates  are  levied  are  mixed 
up  ;  they  do  not  give  any  clear  idea  of  what  the  people  are  paying  for  out- 
rehef  r 

Not  the  least ;  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  that  we  spend  in  out-relief. 

5321 .  Even  if  it  was  represented,  perhaps  it  would  not  affect  the  opinion  of 
the  district  very  much  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

.5322.  Speaking  generally  of  your  union,  would  you  say  that  the  poor  formed 
a  smaller  proportion  of  the  population  than  in  the  adjacent  unions? 
A  smaller  proportion  than  in  any  union  in  South  London. 

5323.  That  is  perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  in  your  parish  the 
pauperism,  if  reckoned  per  thousand,  is  less  than  in  any  other  union  of  South 
London  ;  your  ratio  being  16"2.  ? 

Yes ;  that  I  think  depends,  as  I  have  already  said,  on  the  fact  tliat  Battersea, 
where  the  poor  people  live^  is  a  young  district.  People  when  they  come  there 
first  married  do  not  want  parish  assistance  ;  it  is  as  they  grow  old  ;  the  older 
settled  parts  will  always  give  more  pauperism  for  that  reason. 

.5324.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  Social  Democratic  League's  representa- 
tions to  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

''That  this  meeting  of  the  'unemployed'  calls  upon  the  local  bodies  to 
undertake  relief  works  of  a  useful  character,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so,  it  pledges 
themselves  to  march  to  the  workhouse  gates,  and  to  stay  there  till  relief  is 
given  them." 

532.5.  Had  that  any  effect  upon  the  guardians  or  upon  the  public  ojjinion  of 
the  district  ? 

The  guardians  did  act  subsequently  to  that. 

.53 '26.  In  what  direction  ? 

In  the  direction  of  opening  a  labour  yard. 

5327.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  This  passage  occurs  in  the  article  in  '^  The 
Times,"  to  which  Mr.  Peck  made  reference:  "  in  respect  of  the  Icmgtli  of  time 
worked,  the  out- door  pauper  has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  ordinary  workman. 
In  no  trade  in  London  does  a  week's  work  consist  of  less  than  52i  hours'  work. 
In  no  stoneyard  does  it  imply  more  than  45  :  in  the  majority  only  42  ;  in  several 
it  is  36  ;  in  one  union  Iv-st  winter  it  was  actually  32.  Moreover,  carpenters 
or  engineers  have  to  be  at  work  by  7  o'clock  even  in  the  coMest  weather : 
the  stoneyard  never  opens  its  gates  till  8,  and  8.30  or  9  is  a  still  commoner 
hour;  one  union  last  winter  only  commenced  operations  at  10  ;  the  theory  was 
excellent,  namely,  that  the  men  would  have  had  time  to  go  round  and  seek 
employment  before  coming  in  ;  in  practice,  however,  it  was  found  a  considerable 
convenience  by  the  class  of  applicants,  who  preferred  to  be  in  bed  till  their 
wives  had  got  the  breakfast  ready,  and  when  the  hour  was  altered  to  9  a.ai.  the 
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numbers  promptly  dropped  to  little  more  than  half."  In  so  far  as  any  facts 
are  mentioned  in  that  paragraph,  would  they  be  in  accordance  with  the  infor- 
mation gathered  by  you? 

There  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  words  "  promptly  dropped  to  little  more 
than  half."  The  reference  is  evidently  to  our  Battersea  experience.  Tht  re  was 
a  considerable  fall,  but  that  is  exaggerated. 

5328.  But  with  that  exception  the  f;icts  given  in  that  paragrapli  would  be 
borne  out  by  your  personal  inquiry  and  knowledge  ? 

J  had  the  papers  before  nie  from  the  clerks  to  the  difterent  unions  giving  the 
hours  at  wi  ich  they  opened.  In  that  sense  they  have  been  verified  by  me  per- 
sonally.   I  have  not  been  in  all  the  yards  myseh  ;  I  have  been  in  a  good  many. 

5329.  But  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  answers  which  were  sent  ta 
you  by  the  clerks  of  unions  are  accurate  ? 

None  whatever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  ROBERT  HENRY  HA DDEN,  having  been  called  in,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

5330.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  are  Vicar  of  Aldgate  ? 
Yes. 

5331.  And  were  formerly  curate  of  Bishopsgate  and  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East? 

Yes 

5332.  And  yoQ  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  City  of  London  Union  since 
1818? 

Yes. 

5.333'  You  are  al:^o  chairman  of  the  Workhouse  Committee,  and  you  are 
manager  of  the  Central  London  District  Schools,  and  have  been  chairman  of  the 
Educational  Committee  ? 

Y  es. 

5334.  T  find  from  a  Return  we  have  here  showing  the  mean  number  of 
paupers  on  the  1st  July  last  year  and  the  Ist  of  January  this  year,  that  the 
pauperism  ot  the  City  of  London  seems  to  be  the  extraordinary  anmunt  of 
62'2  per  1,000  of  the  population,  the  average  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis 
being  24*2  ;  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  population  of  those  receiving  out-door 
relief  is  32*4  in  the  City,  the  average  ot  London  being  10*9 ;  and  the  ratio  of 
thein-d'  or  relief  is  29'8  per  1,000,  the  average  of  London  being  13"3,  the 
population  of  the  City  of  London  being  51,439  at  the  last  census  ;  could  you 
explain  to  us  from  what  c  ause  it  arises  that  there  is  such  a  very  large  proportion 
of  persons  receiving  parish  relief  in  the  City  of  London  Union  ? 

I  thirdi  that,toagreatextent,itisaccountedlbr  by  the  fact  that  those  figures  are 
basedonthesleepingpopulationof  the  city  of  London.  Your  Lordships  are  probably 
aware  that  the  better  to-do  people  have  left  the  City  of  London,  and  practically 
all  we  have  left  is  a  population  of  poor  people  plus  a  few  managers  of  banks  and 
so  on,  who  are  compelled  to  live  there,  and  a  certain  number  of  caretakers.  The 
population  of  the  City  of  London,  I  think,  must  be  regarded  as  almost  exclusively 
a  poor  population,  and  !^o  the  City  of  London  differs  from  every  other  union  in 
the  metropohs. 

5335-  i^ut  do  you  think  that  it  is  so  poor  a  population  that  your  explanation 
will  account  for  the  difference  between  the  pauperism  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  and  of  the  City,  St.  George's-in-the-East  having  only  33'9  against 
your  62  2? 

No,  I  do  not  say  that.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  guardians  of 
the  City  of  London  have  acted  on  the  policy  of  giving  out-relief,  whereas  since 
1870  the  guardians  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  have  acted  on  exactly  the  oppo- 
site policy. 

5336.  Can 
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5336.  Can  you  explain  to  us  what  the  system  of  your  board  is  ;  I  will  just 
take  some  different  cl^isses,  as  it  were,  of  applicants  foi-  relief;  I  will  take,  first, 
an  able-bodied  man,  the  head,  of  the  family,  who  is  sick  ;  how  would  you  deal 
with  such  an  application  as  that,  the  man  beiug  of  a  respectable  character  ? 

1  think  that  in  that  case  the  policy  of  the  guardians  would  not  be  to  posi- 
tively drive  the  man  into  the  infirmary  ;  they  would  give  him  relief  at  home. 

53.37-  the  man  was  able-bodied  and  out  of  work,  and  not  sick,  bow  would 
that  case  be  dealt  with  ? 

Then,  at  most  times  of  the  year,  he  would  he  relieved  by  having  woi  k  given 
to  him  at  the  labour  yard,  payment  for  which  he  would  receive  according-  to 
a  certain  scale,  if  he  were  a  married  man  with  no  children,  he  would  receive 
8  a  day  and  an  amount  of  food,  equivalent  to  8  t/. ;  if  he  were  a  married  man 
with  chiklren  he  would  receive  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  a  day,  also  with  food  amounting 
to  the  value  of  8  d. 

.5338.  Is  the  labour  yard  open  every  day  ? 

Tlic  labour-yard  is  open  every  day  of  the  week,  when  it  is  open  at  all.  For 
the  last  few  years  we  have  closed  it  for  three  or  four  months,  I  think,  in  the 
summer. 

5339-  When  the  labour  yard  is  closed,  of  course  such  persons  can  only  be 
giwn  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? 
Only  in  the  workhouse. 

5340.  Supposing  the  case  is  one  of  an  aged  and  infirm  person,  but  .-till 
able  to  do  some  work,  though  not  able  to  earn  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  family,  if  he  has  any,  how  would  you  deal  with  a  case  of  that 
kind  ? 

I  think,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  the  guardians  would  give  a  certain  amount 
of  out -door  relief. 

5341.  To  supplement  his  earnings  ? 
1  am  afraid  so. 

5^42.  And  if  he  was  aged  and  infirm  and  wholly  unable  to  earn  anything, 
would  that  case  he  dealt  with  by  out-door  relief? 

Then  I  think  the  guardians  would  do  their  very  best  to  get  the  man  and  his 
wife  into  the  workhouse. 

5343.  How  do  you  relieve  widows  with  childn-n  ? 

;\s  largely  as  possible,  by  taking  some  of  the  children  to  the  district  school, 
and  by  giving  some  out- relief  to  the  widow  if  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
or  by  leaving  her  to  make  her  own  way  without  tlie  children, 

5344.  Do  you  require  her,  if  she  is  able-bodied,  to  support  one  or  more 
children  herself? 

I  tliink  almost  always. 

5345.  Now  you  have  told  us  the  class  of  cases  where  you  would  give  out- 
door relief ;  in  what  cases  do  you  give  orders  for  the  house  ? 

I  think  the  policy  of  the  guardians,  if  I  may  answer  your  Lordship's  question 
generally,  is  to  require  all  people  who  apply  for  relief,  unless  under  exceptional 
circnmstances,  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  That  is  the  policy,  I  think,  w!  ich 
the  majority  of  the  guardians  would  wish  to  see  carried  out;  hut  the  City  of 
London  claims  to  be  an  exceptional  place,  so  that  that  policy  is  not  always 
acted  upon. 

5346.  Exceptional ;  do  you  mean  as  regards  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion ? 

I  m(  ant  rather  as  regards,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  tendencies  of  the  guai'dians. 
I  must  not  be  regarded  as  at  all  answering  loi  the  ('ity  ot  London  here.  I  do  not 
say  that  that  policy  is  my  policy,  but  I  think  that  my  colleagues  are  sometimes, 
perhaps,  unduly  tender  hearted  indealinji  with  these  cases ;  certainly  they  donotdeal 
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with  them  on  anything  like  the  lines  on  which  the  guardians,  say,  of  St.  Georo-e's- 
in-the-East,  deal  with  tliem. 

5347.  Does  your  board  regard  itself,  then,  rather  in  the  hght  of  a  board 
which  dispenses  charily,  than  in  the  light  of  a  board  which  relieves  destitu- 
tion ? 

I  think  that  might  certainly  have  been  said  to  be  true  a  few  years  ago. 
I  think  a  certain  change  is  coming  over  the  board,  and  a  firmer  method  of 
administration  is  being  observed. 

5348.  In  your  own  ophiion,  do  you  think  that  the  tendency  of  the  system 
practised  by  your  board  hitherto  has  been  to  increase  destitution  and  demo- 
ralise the  population  ? 

Answering  for  myself,  I  most  certainly  do. 

5349.  Can  you  tell  us  what  average  number  of  i)ersons  you  had  in  your 
labour  yard  last  year  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  could  not  answer  that.  One  generally  finds  on  going  there 
about  five  or  six  men  ;  1  think  not  more. 

53f;0-  If  you  had  no  labour  yard,  do  you  think  that  those  men  would  accept 
ofFi-rs  of  relief  in  the  workhouse  ? 

I  doubt  it  in  the  case  of  some  of  them ;  I  think  that  some  of  them  are 
chronics,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  the  labour  yard,  would  simply 
go  their  way  and  get  work  somehow,  or  manage  to  exist  somehow,  without 
troubling  us. 

5351.  So  that  as  regards  some,  at  all  events,  of  those  employed  in  the  labour 
yard,  your  system  simply  ci  eates  paupers  ? 

I  think  so  myself.  I  may  just  mention  thnt  some  years  ago  we  allowed  single 
men  to  come  to  the  labour  yard,  and  then  we  passed  a  resolution  forbidding 
single  men  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  A  number  who  would  have  been  in  the 
house  under  almost  all  ordinary  circumstances  came  into  the  house,  and 
some  of  them  went  their  way,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them. 

5352.  Are  no  single  men  admitted  now  to  the  labour  yard  ? 
None. 

5353.  Have  you  iiad  any  exceptional  distress  in  the  City  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  ? 

1  should  say  none. 

5354.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  whole 
of  your  pauperism  witliout  the  labour  yard  ? 

1  should  say  no  difficulty. 

53.55.  Have  you  a  casual  ward  ? 
We  have. 

.'iSSS.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  casual  ward ;  do  you  think 
it  is  a  sound  system,  or  are  you  in  favour  of  some  alteration  in  it  ? 

I  should  abolish  it.  I  have  been  to  the  casual  ward  many  times  ;  I  have  watched 
the  admission  of  the  vagrants;  I  have  talked  to  a  great  many  of  them; 
I  have  tried  to  help  many  of  them  ;  and  I  think  I  am  quite  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy  when  1  say  that  only  in  three  cases  have  I  found  anything 
like  a  hopeful  case  in  the  casual  ward. 

5357.  You  would  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  other  applicants  for 
I'elief  r 

Ves  ;  I  should  abolish  the  distinction  between  ordinary  pauperism  and  casual 
pauperism. 

5358.  Of  course  you  are  speaking  now  only  of  the  metropolitan  area? 
I  am  speaking  entirely  for  London. 

5359.  Have  you  a  separate  infirmary  ? 
We  have  a  separate  infirmary. 

5360.  It 
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5361).  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  witnesses  that  clinical  teaching  should 
be  allowed  in  the  infirmaiy  ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  practicable  r 

I  think  that  it  might  be  made  practicable.  At  Liverpool  I  beheve  it  works 
very  welL 

5361.  Do  you  find  that  an  increasing  number  of  the  poor  resort  to  your 
infirmary? 

I  am  afraid  there  is  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  the  infirmary  among  the 
poor.  It  is  very  odd  that  people  who  will  "o  to  an  ordinary  London  hospital 
will  hesitate  about  going  into  the  infirmary,  whereas  if  they  were  taken  blindfold 
to  either  they  would  not  know  the  difference  between  one  and  the  other. 

5362.  Your  expeiience  then  is  not  that  of  some  witnesses,  who  say  that  the 
infirmaries  are  so  mucli  improved  now  that  there  is  not  only  little  reluctance, 
but  a  great  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  go  to  tiiem  ? 

I  certainly  have  not  found  that  in  my  own  experience  as  a  City  clergyman  ; 
there  is  a  most  absurd  prejudice  against  the  infirmary. 

5363.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  And  not  against  the  hospitals  ? 

Not  against  the  hospitals  at  all  ;  people  will  go  half  over  London  to  get  a 
hospital  letter  when  they  will  not  go  to  the  infirmar3^ 

5364.  Chairman.^  A.re  your  children  boarded  out  ? 
We  have  no  boarding  out  in  the  City. 

5365.  Are  they  sent  to  a  distriet  school  r 

They  are  sent  to  the  Central  London  District  School. 

,5366.  Is  that  a  large  school  ? 

A  very  large  school ;  it  is  the  second  largest  school  in  the  country.' 

.5367.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in  that  school  ? 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  am  fairly  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in  the 
Central  London  District  School,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  education  given 
in  the  Poor  Law  schools  of  the  country  on  the  whole. 

.5368.  What  changes  would  you  recommend  ? 

I  should  recommend  that  the  orders  under  whicli  they  exist  should  bo  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  improved  education  of  m.odern  days.  Tho  Poor  Law 
schools,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  stand  exactly  where  they  stood  in  the 
year  1848,  and  so,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the  50,000  children,  speakino- 
rou^jhly,  who  are  in  the  workhouse,  separate,  and  district  schools  are  absolutely 
outside  the  Elementary  Education  Acts. 

5369.  What  are  the  principal  points  on  which  there  is  such  a  difference,  and 
as  to  vv  hich  you  think  that  tlie  fact  of  these  schools  being  outside  the  Elementary 
School  Acts  causes  a  worse  education  to  be  given  ? 

As  it  stands  at  present,  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  cljildren  is  concerned, 
everything  is  left  to  the  chance  composition  of  a  board  of  managers  or  a  board 
of  guardians.  You  may  have  an  enlightened  board  of  guardians  or  board  of 
managers,  who  will  decide  to  teach  the  children  more  than  the  law  requires ; 
or  you  may  have  a  board  of  guardians  or  board  of  managers  which  is  satisfied 
with  the  minimum  required  by  the  law.  All  that  the  law  requires  at  this 
moment  to  be  taught  in  poor-law  schools  is  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

5370.  Woulo  you  place  the  management  of  the  schools  under  a  different  body 

I  should  place  the  Poor  Law  schools  under  the  Education  Department,  so  that 
the  country  may  have  some  guarantee  that  the  money  voted  byParhament  bears 
projjortionate  educational  results  ;  at  this  moment  you  have  absolutely  no 
guarantee. 

5371.  Are  you  yourself  personally  in  favour  of  boarding  out  children  ? 
Theoretically  I  am  indeed,  because  I  think  that,  as  things  are  going,  boarding 

out  would  in  many  cases  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Poor  Law  schools. 
(70.)  4  F  5372.  Are 
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5372.  Are  you  able  to  place  out  ciiildren  from  your  district  school  advan- 
tageously when  they  come  to  an  age  at  which  they  can  work  ? 

As  far  as  the  boys  are  concerned,  there  again  the  law  is  dead  against  us. 
About  30  years  ago  the  guardians  of  the  City  of  London  had  a  leturn  made  of 
the  45  boys  who  had  been  placed  out  in  service  for  the  !ast  two  years.  It  was 
found  that  15  of  those  only  were  doing  well,  17  were  not  to  be  found,  and  13 
had  entirely  disappeared.  Again,  two  years  ago  wi'  had  a  return  made  of  all 
the  boys  who  for  the  past  10  years  had  been  apprenticpd.  They  numbered 
121.  The  cost  of  apprenticing  them  was  1,800  I.  We  found,  as  the  result  of 
close  investigations,  that  only  12  had  at  that  moment  served  their  time  as 
apprentices  ;  th<<t  26  were  still  with  the  ma^^ters  to  whom  they  had  been 
apprenticed  by  the  guardians  ;  and  that  absolutely  nothing  was  to  be  discovered 
about  the  rest  of  these  boys. 

5373.  Do  you  recommend  any  change  in  the  regulations  by  which  yon  think 
these  boys  might  be  secured  better  employment  : 

The  rej2,ulatious,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  very  had  regulations.  They  are 
40  years  old  ;  they  have  never  been  materially  altered  during  those  40  years; 
they  are  all  based  on  the  supposition  that  in-door  apprentice>hi|)  will  last  for 
ever.  As  far  as  London  is  concerned,  in-door  apprenticeship  is  quite  over ; 
though  some  boards  of  guarilians  still  apprentice  boys  to  masters  who  recei  e 
them  most  obviously  for  the  sake  of  the  10/.  premium,  payable  5 1,  when  the-,  take 
the  boy,  and  5  /  at  the  end  of  the  first  yetir.  I  am  aflTiid  t;)(.t,  in  many  cases,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  the  boy  disappears,  and  that  the  10  /.  is  oi  course 
wasted. 

5374.  What  better  regulations  woidd  you  suggest? 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  give  power  to  the 
guardians  to  apprentice  boys  as  out-door  apprentices.  In  the  City  of  London 
we  have  twice  over  asked  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
apprentice  promising  boys  as  out-door  apprentices.  Li  one  ca^e  we  appreniiced 
the  boy  as  an  out-door  apprentice  to  a  carpenter,  the  master  makmg  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Committee  of  the  Home?  for  Working  Boys,  by  which,  up  to  the 
age  of  18,  the  lad  should  receive  board  and  lodging. 

5375.  Lord  Balfour.^  Would  you  explain  exactly  what  you  mean  by  out-door 
and  in-door  apprentices  ? 

By  an  in-door  apprentice  I  mean  a  boy  who  lives  with  the  master  who  engages 
to  teach  him  the  trade,  and  who  receives  his  food  and  lodging  in  the  house  wi'h 
the  master  ;  but  there  are  very  few  masters  now  wiio  take  apprentices  and  liv  e 
on  their  premises.  For  instance,  in  the  (^Ity  a  man  uill  have  a  carpenter's  shop, 
and  he  will  live  at  Clapton  or  Streatham,  because  he  can  let  the  upper  part 
of  his  premises  for  a  very  much  higher  amount  t!:an  will  be  the  value  to  him 
for  residential  purposes. 

5:^76.  What  is  an  out-door  apprentice? 

An  out- door  ap[)rentice  would  be  a  boy  who  was  indentured  to  a  mastei'  who 
was  not  responsible  for  him  out  of  work  hours,  and  who  would  live,  say,  either 
at  one  of  the  Homes  for  Working  Boys,  or  live  with  his  mother. 

.')377.  Are  these  boys  not  from  your  district  school? 
\es. 

5378.  'i  hen  are  many  cf  the  boys  who  are  in  the  district  sehool  children 
having  one  parent,  at  least,  alive  ? 

A  certain  number,  I  think.  I  am  speaking  of  the  two  ty[)ical  cases  • 
which  we  have  put  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in  one  of 
which  we  got  a  certain  amount  of  help,  and  in  the  other  of  which  we  gut  no 
help  ;  indeed,  in  which  we  were  not  allowed  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  which 
we  thought  was  for  the  advantage  of  tlie  boy.  In  the  case  of  the  one  boy  the 
Local  Government  Board  consented  that  he  should  live  at  the  Home  for 
AVorking  Boys,  and  be  apprenticed  as  an  out-d<  or  apprentice  to  a  carpenter ; 

but 
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but  in  the  case  of  the  other,  where  we  proposed  that  the  boy  should  be  an  out- 
door apprentice  antl  live  with  his  mother,  the  consent  was  not  given. 

5379.  What  was  the  reason  assigned  ? 

'J  he  reason  that  was  assigned  was,  that  our  proposal  did  not  fall  within  the 
regulations  under  which  apprentices  may  now  he  indentured. 

5380   And  that  was  so,  I  believe  ? 
That  was  certainly  so,  I  believe. 

53^^i.  Your  case  now  is  that  you  want  those  regidations  altered 
Exactly. 

5382.  Chairman .]  Could  not  these  boys  have  got  employment  without  being 
indentured  ;  in  tlie  case  of  the  bo\  living  with  his  mother  ? 

I  tliink  in  the  case  oF  tlie  boy  whom  we  proposed  to  leave  with  his  mother 
that  was  so ;  the  firm  took  the  boy  on  without  imientures.  It  was  a  firm 
in  which  his  father  had  worked  f<;r  30  years,  and  there  was  an  element  of 
sentiment  in  the  case  which  we  could  not  expect  to  find  in  ordinary  cases. 

5383.  Do  you  find  it  move  easy  to  place  out  girls'? 

[t  is  very  easy  to  place  out  girls.  I  think  our  girls  are  placed  out  very 
satisfactorily. 

5384.  Are  you  able  to  foilow  up  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  girls  so  as  to 
know  whether  they  have  turned  out  well  r 

I  think  we  lose  sight  of  very  few  of  tlieni,  although  I  should  say  that  we  do 
not  do  our  work  first-hand  ;  we  do  it  through  the  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Befriending  Yonng  Servants,  an  organisation  of  about  700  or  800  ladies,  who 
look  after  these  girls  and  do  it  most  satisfactorily. 

5383.  Have  you  charitable  associations  co-operating  with  your  board  in  the 
City  ? 

1  am  afraid  very  slightly.  To  some  extent  we  co-operate  with  the  Cliarity 
Organisation  Society,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  that  I  myself  would 
like  to  se%  and  theie  is  a  certain  amount  of  communication  with  the  Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians. 

5386.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  would  like  to  mention  ? 

I  should  like  to  say  for  one  thing  that  I  think  the  Consolidated  Orders  all 
want  revising,  and  that  guardians  must  not  be  held  to  be  blameworthy  where 
the  Orders  are,  I  may  sav,  ambiguous,  or  where  they  are  really  not  helpful. 
There  is  a  sj>irit  of  antiquity  about  them  which  is  occasionally  very  inconvenient 
to  encounter. 

5387.  Do  you  find  them  too  restrictive,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are  not 
restrictive  enough  ? 

I  was  thinking  of  this  matter  of  apprenticeship  for  the  moment ;  it  is 
almost  idle  for  guardians  and  managers  to  spend  liours  and  hoars  at  these 
district  schools,  when,  after  you  have  done  all  you  can  for  the  boy,  you  are 
confronted  by  an  obsolete  Order  of  the  Local  (lovernnient  Board.  40  years  old. 

,5388.  An  Order,  though  40  years  old,  might  be  a  wise  one  ? 

But  in  this  mattei- of  apprenticerhip  we  are  positively  restricted  in  putting 
these  boys  out  advantageously  although  a  large  amount  of  public  money  has 
been  spent  upon  their  training. 

5389.  Can  you  quote  any  other  instance  ? 

I  think  that  the  story  of  the  121  apprentices  is  about  the  best  instance  I  can 
give  to  your  Lordship. 

5390.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  like  the  authority  to  apprentice  children 
to  be  withdrawn  ? 

I  should  like  it  to  be  revised,  and  1  should  like  a  much  larger  discretion  to  be 
given  to  the  guardians  and  managers  in  putting  those  children  out  into  the 
v\orld. 

(70.)  4  F  2  5391.  Lord 
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5391.  hord  Baljmir  of  Burley.l  Is  there  am^  other  Order  of  antiquity,  wliich 
you  complain  of? 

Perhaps  "  antiquity "  is  hardly  the  word;  I  do  not  object  to  them  because 
they  are  old,  but  I  object  to  them  because  in  cases  which  crop  up  every  now  and 
then  you  cannot  act  upon  them. 

5392.  Can  you  give  ns  some  more  instances? 

I  should  like  to  see,  for  instance,  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  in  regard  to 
the  detention  of  casuals  extended,  and  I  should  like  to  see  further  powers  given 
to  the  guardians  to  regulate  what  one  calls  the  ins-and-outs. 

5393.  But  that  further  regulation  of  the  ins-and-outs  could  not  be  done  by 
an  order  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  for  that  it  w  ould  require  statutory 
powers  from  Parliament  ? 

I  should  like  the  Local  Government  Board  to  ask  for  statutory  powers  for  that 
purpose. 

5394.  But  now  about  the  extension  of  time  for  casuals ;  what  alteration  in 
the  regulatior  s  for  the  detention  of  casuals  would  you  like  made  ? 

If  one  may  net  look  forward  to  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  hetween 
ordinary  pauperism  and  casual  pauperism,  I  should  like  the  powers  of  detention 
to  be  sufficiently  long  to  give  the  guardians  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the 
settlement  of  casuals. 

5395.  But  you  would  prefer  to  that  to  see  the  distinction  between  casuals 
and  ordinary  paupers  done  away  with  ? 

Without  doubt! 

5396.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  think  the  Local  Government 
Board's  Orders  require  either  codification  or  alteration  ? 

I  would  lay  stress  again  upon  the  advisability  of  revising  the  Order  of  1848 
when  the  curriculum  ot  the  Poor  Law  schools  was  prescribed  and  restricted  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 

5397.  Is  it  restricted  to  that  ? 

They  are  the  only  subjects  recognised  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

5398.  But  is  there  anything  in  the  Order  to  prevent  your  educating  your 
children  in  any  other  way  that  you  think  fit  r  • 

No,  certainly  not.  My  point  is  that  so  much  is  left  to  the  chance  compo- 
sition of  the  boards  of  guardians. 

5399.  Then  when  you  used  the  word  "  restricted"  that  was  a  mistake;  you 
said  "  prescribed  and  restricted  "  ? 

Yes,  that  would  he  a  mistake,  I  suppose.  Nevertheless  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  are  the  only  subjects 
required.    I  once  had  a  letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  say  so. 

5400.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  the  Orders  are  not  up  to  date  .- 

VV  ell,  I  think  the  principle  upon  which  the  Parliamentary  Grant  is  adminis- 
tered wants  revising. 

5401.  Which  are  you  referring  to  ? 

I  ought  to  have  explained  that  I  meant  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  teachers' 
salaries  in  the  Poor  Law  schools.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  guarantee  that 
it  is  being  distributed  in  the  best  possible  way,  or  that  the  country  is  getting 
sufficient  value  for  the  amount  of  money  which  is  voted. 

5402.  In  what  respects  ? 

i  think  the  figures  show  such  great  disparities  between  schools  of  a  similar 
class  and  containing  a  similar  number  of  children,  that  th.e  matter  wants  looking 
into. 

5403.  How  far  is  that  a  necessity  from  the  class  of  children  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  being  taken  away  perliaps 
in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  so  on  ;  and  how  far  is  it  from  anything  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter  ? 

The 
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The  class  of  children  or  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  I  should  like  to  see  the  grant  distributed 
to  the  schools  on  the  results  of  the  examination  or  in  the  nature  of  a  merit 
grant ;  but  it  seems  to  ine  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  principle  at  all  upon  which 
the  37,000  I.  annually  voted  by  Parliament  is  now  distiil)uted. 

5404.  You  would  like  the  principles  upon  which  that  money  is  awarded 
assimilated  to  the  principles  on  which  the  money  is  awarded  under  the  Code  ? 

Exactly. 

5405.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  think  the  regulations  require 
alteration  ? 

I  think  we  might  have  some  further  powers  in  the  matter  of  eaiigrafion  of 
children. 

5406.  As  to  the  amount  of  money  you  may  expend  upon  each  case,  do  you 
mean  ? 

I  think  a  little  more  money  might  be  allowed. 

5407.  How  much  more  ? 

1  do  not  think  much  ;  5  I.  would  probably  go  a  long  way. 

5408.  Five  pounds  in  addition  to  what  you  are  at  present  allowed  ? 
I  think  so. 

5409.  Has  your  board  attempted  any  emii^ration  of  clnldren  ? 
Of  Roman  Catholic  children. 

5410.  To  what  extent  ? 

I  daresay  we  may  have  sent  out  15  or  20  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

541 1.  Where  did  they  go? 

They  went  to  Canada,  and  I  think  three  went  to  the  Cnpe. 

5412.  Was  it  in  regard  to  them  that  you  found  the  restriction  of  the  amount 
of  money  you  spent  upon  each  case  a  disadvantage  ? 

I  do  not  say  exactly  that  we  found  it  a  disadvantage,  but  I  do  net  think  it  is 
quite  enough;  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  were  allowed  to  have  a 
further  margin,  without  having  to  apply  to  the  Local  Government  Board  each  time. 

5413.  Are  there  any  other  points  on  which  you  think  the  orders  might  be 
changed  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  what  is  called  parental  control  considerably  curtailed  in- 
the  matter,  say  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  are  in  the  workhouse,  or  a  witiow 
who  is  outside  the  workhouse,  with  children  at  the  district  schools,  It  is  verv 
vexatious,  for  instance  that,  because  the  father  and  mother  in  the  workhouse 
happen  to  have  a  disagreement  with  the  master  or  with  some  official  they 
should  have  it  in  their  power  then  to  spite  the  guardians  and  everybody  l)y 
having  the  children  brought  up  from  the  district  schools,  and  taking  them  out 
for  a  day  and  probably  bringing  them  back  the  next  day,  and  then  having  them 
sent  to  the  district  schools  again. 

5414.  That,  of  course,  again  would  be  matter  for  statutory  regulation  ? 
I  am  afraid  so. 

5455.  Kow  far  Nvould  you  go  by  statute  in  the  direction  of  taking  away  the 
control  of  the  children  from  the  parents  r 

In  the  case  of  such  parents  as  I  have  been  mentioning  I  should  deny  that 
they  had  any  rights  whatever  over  the  children  ;  I  should  do  what  is  done  in  some 
of  the  States  of  America  where  they  say,  "  We  cannot  afford  to  acknowledge 
your  rights." 

5416.  How  would  you  define  the  point  at  which  you  would  consider  the 
parent  to  cease  to  have  any  right  over  the  child  ? 

Parents  who  were  admittedly  disreputable.  For  instance,  I  remember  when 
I  was  looking  into  the  Poor  Law  at  Boston  1  met  a  clergyman  there,  who  had 
been  before  a  magistrate  that  morning  and  had  made  an  athdavit,  which  had 
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been  supported,  that  tlie  parents  were  thoroughly  disreputable  and  unworrhy 
people.  On  the  strength  of  that  the  magistrate  had  deprived  the  parents  of 
the  guardianship  of  the  chiidren  for  ever  ;  and  they  had  been  handed  over  to 
some  benevolent  association  to  be  dealt  with. 

.5417.  Do  you  think  if  that  plan  were  adopted,  there  would  be  no  danger  of 
a  certain  class  of  parents  becoming-  voluntarily  disreputable  for  the  sake  of 
getting  rid  of  their  children  ? 

I  am  afraid  I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  point  thai  I  should  risk  tliat ;  I  think 
this  country  is  so  old  that  it  should  take  the  risk. 

5418.  At  the  present  time  the  only  causes  for  which  a  parent  can  be  deprived 
of  the  control  of  his  children  are  certain  definite  and  easily  proved  offences, 
such  as  the  child  being  the  child  of  a  prostitute,  or  a  child  wandering  about 
without  any  ostensible  means  of  control,  or  being  found  in  a  brothel,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Your  proposal  takes  us  into  a  class  of  cases  wliich  are  in 
their  nature  much  more  indefinite  and  much  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
rule  and  standard  ;  how  do  you  propose  to  get  over  that  difficulty  r 

I  should  leave  it  to  a  magistrate  ;  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  see  very  much  differ-  . 
ence  between  a  man  ;ind  his  wife,  say,  who  are  in  and  out  of  a  workhouse, 
who  are  constantly  drinking  and  showing  their  children  an  evil  example,  who 
drag  these  children  up  and  down  the  country  for  certain  montlis  of  the  year, 
who  at  other  times  of  the  year  make  for  London  and  take  these  children  to  the 
lowest  lodging-houses,  and  those  parents  whose  offences  are  more  easily  defin- 
able. 

5419.  Surely  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  such  a  charg'^  as  that  of 
being  constantly  drinking  than  it  is  to  establish  a  charge  where  the  child  la 
found  in  a  brothel  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  so. 

5420.  Then  there  is  a  difficulty  there  ? 

I  am  afraid  there  are  great  practical  difficulties  ;  1  was  rather  stating  my 
ideal. 

5421.  I  misht  not  disagree  with  the  ideal,  but  how  would  you  get  it  defined 
in  such  uords  as  Parliament  could  embody  in  a  statute  ;  have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  in  that  way  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  thing  to  say  that  when  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  in  the  workhouse  are  sent  to  the  district  schools 
they  shall  stay  there  for  a  given  period,  say  three  months,  so  that  the  managers 
may  have  some  chance  of  doing  some  good  with  them. 

5422.  In  the  meantime  the  parents  might  disappear,  might  they  not,  and  the 
child  uiiy,ht  be  left  wholly  a  charge  on  the  rates  ? 

No,  I  think  in  that  case  the  parents  must  sta}''  in  the  workhouse ;  I  should 
make  it  a  condition  of  receiving  the  children  at  all  into  a  district  school  that 
the  parents  must  stay  in  the  workhouse  for  a  given  period. 

5423.  if  the  parents  refused  that  condition  you  would  be  no  better  off  than 
now,  would  you.  1  understand  your  proposal  to  be  this;  that  you  would  refuse 
to  receive  the  parents  and  child  into  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
the  child  to  t'.ie  district  school,  unless  the  parents  would  undertake  to  stay  in  for 
a  period  of  three  months  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  I  know,  but  when  they  once  come  into  the  workhouse  I 
think  the  law  might  simply  say,  "  You  must  not  go  out  for  three  months  ;  you 
must  stay  here  in  return  for  having  your  children  educated  at  the  district 
schools." 

5424.  Would  you  contemplate  imprisoning  them  three  months  because  on  to 
or  three  occasions  they  were  destitute  ? 

It  would  be  hardly  imprisonment  staying  in  the  house. 

.5425.  It  would  be  practical  imprisonment,  would  it  not. 

In 
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In  the  sense  that,  they  would  not  have  their  liberty  outside  ;  but  I  am  thinking 
of  the  class  of  cases  \^here  the  parents  do  absolutely  nothing  for  their  chihirt  n  ; 
and  I  think  the  State  is  entitled  to  step  in  and  say  that  as  they  demand  that  the 
children  should  be  kept  ar  the  public  expense,  they  also  must  do  tiieir  part. 

5426.  Do  you  think,  that  with  these  exceptions  wliich  you  have  mentioned, 
the  orders  issued  Iiy  the  Local  Govenuncnt  Board  are  fairly  well  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time  ? 

1  think  so,  but  I  think  in  two  cases  the  exceptions  are  very  important, 
and  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter  ,  notably  in  the  matter  ;  of  apprentice- 
ship ;  notably  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  nf  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

5427.  But  1  understood  you  to  challenge  the  Regulations  and  Orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  on  all  subjects  of  Poor  Law  administration  ? 

I  hardly  meant  to  do  that.  I  think  the}''  all  might  be  made  very  much  simpler ; 
it  would  be  no  harm  if  they  were  revised. 

54.28.  What  ones,  in  addition  to  those  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  think 
could  be  made  simpler  ? 
I  have  mentioned  three. 

542(^  But  what  I  have  asked  you  i<,  in  addition  to  tiiose  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

1  do  not  recall  any  ethers  at  this  minute ;  perhaps  if  I  had  them  before  me 
they  might  come  back  to  my  mind. 

5430.  You  gave  an  explanation  of  the  high  rate  of  nanperism  in  the  City  of 
London  Union;  do  you  think  that  the  explanation  which  you  gave  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  that  very  high  rate  without  any  other  causes  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

5431.  What  else  do  you  think  is  the  explanation  ? 

I  think  that  in  past  times  the  guardians  have  given  a  greal  deal  too  much 
out-door  relief. 

5432.  And  they  are  now  reaping  the  fatal  effects  of  that  vicious  system  of 
administration  r 

I  am  afraid  so. 

5433.  And  is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  t!ie  statutory  provision  out  of 
the  rates  there  is  a  vast  sum  expended  out  of  the  City  charities  in  the  province 
of  the  relief  of  destitution  ? 

Yes,  a  vast  sum. 

5434.  Do  you  think  that  I  should  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the  existence  of 
this  vast  sum  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  people  who  are 
habitually  living  upon  either  charity  or  the  rate? 

No  ;  1  am  sure  your  Lordship  would  be  perfectly  right. 

5435.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  whereby  that  CDuld  be  cured  ? 

1  think  that  is  curing  itself  slowly,  and  your  Lordships  probably  know  that 
an  A<;t  was  passe<l  in  1883  for  the  redistribution  of  the  City  parochial  charities 
on  improved  lines;  and  in  some  parishes,  the  action  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners has  already  been  felt;  I  may  take  as  an  example  the  parish  of 
Bishopsgale,  where  I  was  curate  for  eight  years  ;  already  the  Commissioners 
have  issued  an  order  by  which  restriction  is  put  upon  the  trustees  as  to  admitting 
new  people  to  the  list  of  recipients  of  the  charities :  and  in  a  few  years'  time  1 
fancy  a  great  change  will  be  seen  in  that  matter  in  the  City  of  London. 

5436.  You  look  to  a  stricter  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  to  effect  a  cure 
in  assistance  to  the  causes  you  have  mentioned? 

Exactly. 

5437.  Earl  Spencer.]  Has  the  inspection  of  workhouse  schools  always  been 
under  the  present  system  ? 
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Since  tlie  year  1862.  In  the  year  1848  tiie  inspectors  were  first  appointed 
and  wei  e  placed  under  the  Privy  Council.  In  1862  in  consequence  of  a  friction 
between  tlie  Inspectors  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  Mr.  Viliiers,  who  was  then  President,  had  the  Poor  Law  schools  placed 
under  the  Poor  Law  Board  entirely. 

.543S.  And  what  is  the  inspection  now? 

The  inspection  now,  as  far  as  the  education  of  the  schools  goes,  consists  of  an 
annual  visit  from  one  of  the  four  Educational  Inspectors  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

5439.  And  those  are  quite  distinct  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  as  they 
are  called,  under  the  Education  Office? 

Quite  distinct. 

5440.  Then  up  to  1862  Pier  Majesty's  Inspectors  used  to  visit  the  workhouse 
schools  as  they  visited  other  scliools? 

From  the  year  1848  to  the  year  1862  the  Privy  Council  Inspectors  visited 
the  workhouse  schools  exactly  as  they  visited  the  ordinary  elementary  schools. 

.5441.  And  iliere  has  been  no  change  of  inspection  since  then  ? 
No  change  of  inspection  since  1862. 

5442.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  this  matter,  it  is  the  same  all  over  the 
country  as  in  London  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  only  four  Local  Government  Board  Inspectors  for  all  the  Poor 
Law  schools. 

5443.  Lord  Thring.']  We  have  been  told  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  a 
vast  number  of  children  in  the  disirjct  schools  dwarfs  their  intellects,  and  unfits 
them  for  life.  I  undeistar.d  that  the  school  you  are  connected  with  is  tlje 
larg-est  in  England  r 

'i  he  largest  but  one. 

5444.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  accumulation  of  a  large  number  of 
children  has  the  result  which  I  have  mentioned  ? 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  school  reduced  to  half  its  size  on  the  ground 
which  your  Lordship  indicates. 

.5445.  How  many  are  there  in  it  ? 
One  thousand  two  hundred,  nearly. 

.■■5446.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  vast  accumulation  of  children  makes 
them  mere  machines  ;  they  are  known  as  mere  numbers,  we  have  been  told  r 
They  are  not  numbered  ;  but  I  think  the  system  is  not  good  for  the  children. 

5447.  How  long  are  they  kept  there  r 

We  get  both  our  boys  and  girls  out  at  14,  I  think. 

.544S.  When  do  they  go  in  ? 
None  under  three. 

5449,  During  the  period  from  three  to  14  years  of  age  they  live  in  effect 
within  the  grounds  of  the  district  school,  and  have  no  connection  at  all  with 
outer  life  ? 

If  they  are  orphan  or  deserted  children  I  am  afraid,  with  some  exceptions,  that 
is  so  ;  but  we  have  tried  to  make  things  a  little  better  for  them  ;  for  instance, 
'^ve  brought  a  number  of  them  up  to  the  pantomime  one  year. 

5450.  But  is  it  the  fact  that,  apart  from  private  benevolence,  these  children 
are  kept  f  rom,  the  age  of  three  to  14  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  everything  and 
everybody  except  the  officials  ? 

To  a  great  extent  that  may  be  so. 

545  I .  And  you  think  that  a  very  bad  system,  do  you  not  ? 
Yes. 

5452.  We  were  told  also  that  it  is  specially  injurious  to  girls;  is  that  your 
'experience  ? 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  observe  very  much  distinction  between  the  girls  and 
the  boys  in  regard  to  the  effects  pro(luced. 

54,53.  You  believe  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  both  ? 

I  believe  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  both.  I  think  the  girls  turn  out  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  get  the  credit  of  turning  out. 

.'")454.  These  district  schools  are  very  expensive,  are  they  not  ? 
Very  expensive. 

54 '5.  Earl  of  Aberdeen?^  When  you  make  the  suggestions  which  you  do  as 
to  certain  improvements  which  you  think  might  be  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  Local  Government  Board,  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  reflect  upon  the 
present  foim  of  administration,  but  you  think  thar,  like  other  institutions,  as 
time  goes  on  it  affords  scope  for  certain  alterations? 

I  think  that  about  defines  my  attitude  towards  it. 

54j().  Lord  Thriiig.']  Where  is  this  large  school  to  whicli  you  were  alluding, 
where  the  children  from  the  City  of  London  Union  are  sent  ? 
At  Han  well. 

5457.  And  which  school  is  the  largest  of  all  ;  you  said  that  your's  was  the 
next  largest  ? 

The  largest  of  all  is  Sutton  ;  I  have  never  been  to  Sutton ;  but  I  believe  the 
Sutton  children  are  not  under  one  roof. 

,5458.  Then  the  one  at  Hanwell  is  the  largest  concentrated  school  in 
England  ? 

In  England,  and  in  the  world. 

5459.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Are  you  a  visitor  of  the  school  at  Hanwell? 
I  am  one  of  the  managers. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen'). 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  {Earl  of  Ilopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
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The  EARL  OF  KIMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  JOHN  HENRY  BRIDGES,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

5460.  Chairman.']  You  are  the  Local  Government  Board  Medical  Inspector 
for  London,  I  think  ? 

That  is  so,  for  Poor  Law  purposes. 

54(11.  And  I  think  you  can  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  {)rc'sent 
arrangements  of  the  infirmaries  attached  to  workhouses  in  London  r 

The  Jirrangemerits  of  the  infirmaries  when  I  first  began  my  work  were  those 
that  prevailed,  I  believe,  throughout  the  country.  The  sick  wards  were  a 
department  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  sick  poor  were  attended  by  a  visiting 
medical  officer,  who  was  engaged  himself  in  general  practice,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  only  a  very  hmited  amount  of  time  to  give  to  his  work  in  the  sick  wards. 
Since  that  time  the  great  majority  of  the  sick  poor  in  London  have  been  treated 
in  infirmaries  which  are  under  distinct  administration  from  the  workhouse,  and 
which  are  superintended  by  a  resident  medical  officer  assisted  by  a  steward  and 
bv  a  matron  with  a  trained  staff  of  nurses.  The  old  system  used  to  be  that  a 
very  small  number  of  paid  nurses  were  engaged,  on  the  average  not  more 
than  one  paid  nurse  for  ninety  sick  people ;  the  actual  treatment  of  the  sick, 
the  actual  handling  of  the  sick,  being  done  by  pauper  labour  ;  so  that  the 
paid  nurse  was  more  in  the  position  of  an  assistant  matron  than  of  a  nurse, 
i  he  present  plan  is  that  in  these  infirmaries  pauper  nursing  is  abolished,  and 
the  handUng  of  the  patient  is  entirely  entrusted  to  paid  nurses  who  have 
undergone  a  certain  amount  of  training;  and  with  regard  to  the  medical 
superintendence,  there  is  not  merely  a  resident  medical  superintendent  who  has 
the  administrative  government  of  the  whole  institution  subject  to  the  board  of 
o'uardians,  but  there  is  also  a  resident  assistant  medical  officer. 

5462.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  would  also,  before  we  go  further, 
explain  the  dispensary  system? 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867,  the  out-door  sick 
were  treated  in  the  usual  way,  that  is  to  say,  the  district  medical  officer  visited 
them  at  their  own  homes,  or,  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  able  to  get  one  of 
doors,  they  came  to  his  private  residence,  and  the  district  medical  officer  found 
the  drugs,  except  in  certain  instances  in  which  the  guardians  provided  certain 
more  expensive  drugs,  like  quinine  and  opium.  Since  that  rime,  in  t!ie  coarse 
of  the  last  20  years,  45  dispensaries  have  been  established  throughout 
London,  where  the  district  medical  officer  is  bound  to  attend  at  a  fixed  hour  on 
every  day,  and  where  those  of  the  poor  who  are  able  to  do  so  come  to  him,  he 
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attending  them  at  their  own  houses  as  before  if  they  are  not  able  to  come  out. 
The  district  medical  officer  has  nothing  to  do  with  dispensing.  A  paid 
dispenser  is  appointed  who  makes  up  and  distributes  tlie  prescriptions  as  soon 
as  the  doctor  has  seen  the  patient.  That  is  the  system  now  prevailing',  not 
with  entire  completeness  throughout  London,  but  in  all  parts  of  London  except 
certain  outlying  districts  where  the  population  is. extremely  sparse. 

5463.  Do  the  patients  send  for  their  own  medicines,  or  are  they  distributed 
to  them  ? 

Those  of  the  patients  "bo  come  to  the  dispensary  to  be  seen  by  the  doctor 
hand  the  prescription  to  the  dispens^er,  and  wait  till  it  is  made  up,  and  take  it 
away  with  them.  Those  who  are  in  bed  and  are  not  al)le  to  come  send  some 
friend  or  relative  to  the  dispensary  later  in  tiie  day. 

5464.  Do  you  regard  the  present  system  of  infirmaries  in  London  as  satis- 
factory in  all  respects,  or  are  there  any  further  changes  wliich  you  think  are 
necessary  to  make  them  thoroughly  efficient? 

I  think  there  are  some  changes,  which  may  rather  be  called  extensions  of  the 
system,  which  would  be  of  very  great  advantage.  The  weak  point  of  the 
system  is,  I  think,  that  although  the  medical  staff  has  been  very  natch  increased 
as  compared  with  -what  it  was,  yet  it  has  not  been  increased  sufficiently.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  medical  staff  somewhat  increased,  in  such  a  way  as  could 
be  done  without  entailing  expense  upon  the  ratepayers,  and  I  think  that  could 
be  done,  perhaps,  in  two  ways.  Possildy  in  some  cases  an  infirmary  ^li^ht  be 
so  connected  with  one  of  the  general  hospitals  that  the  assistant  physicians  and 
assistant  surgeons  of  that  hospital  might  periodically  come  to  visit  the  patients 
in  the  infirmary,  those  of  them  at  any  rate  who  were  suffering  from  obscure 
diseases.  That  is  one  way.  And  another  way  is  that  a  small  number  ot  the 
older  medical  students,  perha[)s  those  who  have  taken  their  diploma  (of  whom 
there  are  always  several  connected  vsith  every  hospital  in  London)  might  be 
invited  to  come  to  the  infirmary  and  act  as  clinical  clerks  to  lake  accurate 
records  of  these  obscure  diseases.  In  order  to  explain  the  importance  I  attach 
to  this  change,  I  may  say  that  these  infirmaries,  and,  of  course,  also  the  old 
workhouse  sick  wards,  where  there  is  no  separate  infirmary,  contain  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  which  wei-e  of  old  lumped  to;4ether  under  the  head  e  ther 
of  paralysis,  or  of  general  debility,  or  some  title  of  that  kind.  Now  one  of  the 
most  in:portant  advances  of  medical  ktiowledge  in  tlie  last  30  years  has  been 
the  careful  discriminating  investigation  of  these  chri-nic  diseases,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  very  different  from  one  another,  require  veiy  different 
treatment,  run  a  very  different  course,  and  that  some  of  them  may  be  sifted  out 
as  curable,  especially  if  their  early  stages  are  detected.  But  in  order  to  do  this 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be  observed  with  very  great  care  and 
accuracy ;  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  ordinary  medical  officer,  whether  the 
visiting  medical  officer  of  a  workhouse,  or  even  the  resident  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  infirmaries  as  they  now  are,  has  not  time  to  .do.  He  l  equtres, 
therefore,  I  think,  a  certain  amount  of  assistance,  which  might  be  given,  as  I 
suggest,  in  the  way  of  chnical  assistance,  in  order  that  the  disease  sliould  be 
carefully  recorded  and  accurately  observed-  Now,  I  may  say  one  word  as  to 
the  objection  which  may  occur.  Why  are  not  these  obscure  cases,  it  has  been 
asked,  sent  to  the  geneifd  hospitals  in  London  ?  The  reason  is  a  very  plain  one. 
Those  iiospitals  are  not  able  to  receive  such  cases  ;  they  are  cases  very  chronic 
in  character,  they  take  a  very  long  time  to  run  their  course,  and  the  hospitals 
cannot  leceive  them  ;  practically,  therefore,  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  in  London 
are  the  only  places  where  such  cases  can  be  treated. 

5465.  Would  the  hospitals  decline  to  receive  such  cases? 
They  would. 

5466.  Or  do  y(m  mean  that  they  have  not  sufficient  accommudation  for 
them  ? 

They  have  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  them.  After  remaining  in 
the  general  hospital  for  a  short  period  they  would  be  obliged  to  discharge 
them. 

5467.  Lord 
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5467.  Lord  Balfour  of  Hurley?^  They  would  also  object  to  receive  the  case 
of  a  rnnn  kiiovvn  to  be  chargeable  to  the  rates  at  the  time  the  a[)plication  was 
made,  would  tliey  not  ? 

I  do  not  Say  that  they  would  always  do  so,  because  sometimes  a  severe  acute 
case  of  disease  has  been  taken  in,  even  under  the  circumstunces  you  mention. 

5468.  Chairma/i.^  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  (I  cannot  speak  for  London)  the  boards  of  guardians  subscribe  to  hos- 
pitals for  the  purpose  of  patients  being  received  ? 

That  is  so. 

5469.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^  Do  they  do  so  in  London  ? 

'i  hey  do  so,  but  nut  so  fre(^ueiitly  as  they  did  before  the  infirmaries  were 
estahbshed  ;  still  that  is  occasionally  done. 

5470.  It  it  not  the  fact  that  in  some  hospitals  at  least  numerous  oljstacles  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  r(  ception  of  those  who  are  known  to  be  chargeable 
to  the  ra'es  at  the  time  of  appliiation  ? 

I  daresay  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  objection  to  admitting  the  patient;  but 
I  think  it  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  objection,  provided  the  case  was  one 
that  was  likely  to  run  its  course  rapidly. 

5471.  Chairman^  But  in  the  case  where  the  hospital  received  a  subscription 
from  the  guardians,  the  hospital  authorities  would  be  obliged,  would  they  not, 
by  the  terms  of  th<  ir  contract,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  to  receive  patients  sent  by 
the  boards  of  guardians,  exactly  on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  patients? 

The  subscription  to  the  hospital,  so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned  with  it,  has 
been  regarded  not  in  the  light  of  a  contract,  but  of  a  recognition  of  services  done. 

■  5472.  I  used  the  term  "contract,"'  but,  of  course,  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
not  so.  I  ought  to  put  it  perhaps  in  this  v.-ay  :  A  board  of  guardians  subscrib- 
ing to  tlie  hospital  would  have  precisely  the  same  privileges  as  any  other 
subscriber'- 

Yes,  1  think  that  would  be  so. 

5473.  Thi  refore  the  hospital  authorities  would  not  be  entitled  to  refuse  a 
patient  sent  by  a  board  of  guardians,  unless  on  the  same  ground  as  they  would 
have  refused  a  patient  sent  by  a  private  subscriber? 

I  suppose  they  would  not  ;  but  I  understand  that  there  is  considerable  dis- 
cretion left  in  the  hands  of  the  resident  medical  officer  of  a  hospital  <)S  to  what 
cases  he  admits. 

5474.  Are  you  in  favour  of  what  has  been  suggested  by  some  persons,  that 
clinical  teaching  should  be  allowed  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  the  general  hospitals  ? 

In  the  same  wa\  ,  but  not,  I  think,  to  the  same  degree.  1  may  perhaps 
remind  your  Lordship  that  by  the  Act  of  1867  the  provision  of  medical  instruc- 
tion was  expressly  arranged.  1  refer  to  Section  29  of  the  Metropolitan  J^oor 
Act  of  1867,  which  is  as  follows  :  "  Where  the  asylum  is  provided  for  reception 
and  relief  of  the  sick  or  insane,  it  niay  be  used  for  purposes  of  medical  instruc- 
tion and  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  such  c  ises  and  manner,  and  subject  to 
such  regulations,  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  may  from  time  to  time  by  order 
direct."'  That  section  two  years  afterv^ards  was  rescinded  by  Parliament  by 
Section  20  of  the  Act  of  1869. 

5475.  At  present,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  admissible  ;  but  I  want  to  get 
your  opinioi  whether  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  it  should  be  allowed  ? 

1  enteitain  a  very  strong  opinion  that  with  proper  precautious  it  should  be 
allowed;  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  also  in 
the  interests  of  the  public.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  ways 
such  a  change  would  result  in  the  patients  of  the  infirmary  being  better  treated. 
In  the  first  place  there  would  be  more  time  given  to  each  individual  case  ; 
secondly,  the  lesident  officers,  whether  the  medical  officers  or  the  nurses,  would 
be  kept  in  the  highest  condition  of  activity  of  all  their  faculties,  knowing  that 
their  work  was  watched.    All  resident  officers  tend  to  degenerate  into  a  state  of 
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indolence  nn;i  routine,  if  there  is  no  outside  influence  brought  to  b^ar  upon 
them  ;  and  I  cannot  liiive  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  standard  of  nursing  and 
the  standard  of  medicul  treaimeiit  would  he  very  considerably  improved  by  the 
cautions.  Cr!reful  introduction  of  a  certain  number  of  youny  medical  men  who 
would  re  cord  and  take  notes  of  cases,  as  is  done  in  hospitals. 

5476.  Would  tiiere  be,  in  your  opinion,  any  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the 
patients  themselves  or  their  friends 

My  own  oj)inion  is  that  the  patients,  with  very  few  exceptions,  av(!  better 
pleased  the  more  attention  is  paid  to  their  case,  and  that  they  would  prefer  such 
a  plan. 

.5477.  Considering  the  laroe  numbers  of  the  poorer  cksses  who  resort  to  the 
genejal  hospitals,  and  entertnin  no  objection  to  clinical  teaching  in  those 
hospitals,  is  there  any  leason  why  obje  ction  should  be  made  by  practically  the 
snii  e  class  to  clinical  teaching  in  the  infirmaries  ? 

1  think  there  is  not. 

547S.  Since  the  infirmaries  have  been  made  so  much  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory,  do  you  think  that  there  has  been  a  greatly  increased  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  to  lesort  to  them.'' 

I  think  there  is  le;-s  unwilliniiness  to  go  into  an  infirmary  than  there  used  to 
be  to  go  into  the  sick  ward  of  a  workhouse  ;  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  that. 

5479.  1  sup|)0.-e  it  is  scarcely  |)Ossible  to  deny  that  whilst  there  are  j^^reat 
advantages  in  having  a  better  infirmary,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  persons  upon  the  rates,  and  thereby  bringing  a  larger  portion  of  the 
popidation  within  the  number  of  those  wlio  are  receiving  Poor  Law  relief? 

I  ran  only  say  that  the  total  number  of  per>ons  in  receipt,  of  Poor  Law  relief 
in  London,  whether  in-door  or  out-door,  has  diminished  s-ince  the  establishment 
of  the  infirmaries. 

5480.  But  what  I  had  in  my  mind  is  this,  that  the  e  stablishment  of  infirniaries, 
equal  probably  to  the  great  hospitals,  may  have  the  effect  eventually  of  causing 
the  population  10  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  infirmary  treatment  at  the 
expense  of  the  rate-  generally? 

1  ihink  it  might  do  so,  if  the  guaidians  did  not  take  special  precautions 
against  it. 

5481.  Of  cour.-e  it  has  occurred  to  you  that  there  is  also  this  objection  ;  I 
suppose  it  is  one  that  could  not  by  any  means  be  removed,  but  the  result  is 
that  the  respectable  poor  probal)ly  fjet  less  good  medical  treatment  than  a 
pauper,  because  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  respectable  artizan  can  pay  for 
such  good  medical  attendance  as  can  be  obtained  in  an  infirmary  by  a 
pauper  ? 

That  is  S",  no  doubt.  Perhaps  ihat  objection  may  apply  equally,  or  to  a 
considerable  (  xtent,  to  the  establishment  of  hospital?,  because  ther;-  is  also  a 
very  jireat  objection  in  some  parrs  of  the  country  (certainly  in  Yorkshire  of 
which  I  know  something)  amongst  the  ;-e'spectable  j)Oor  to  entering  the  general 
ho>pitals  of  the  district. 

5482.  Tlie  tendency  is  probably  one  which  is  unavoidable,  that  the  more 
ci  mplete  the  gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  treatment  that  is  provided,  she 
less  reluctance  there  will  be  on  the  part  of  the  population  generally  to  take 
advantage  of  it  ? 

Yes. 

5483.  Do  you  think  that   the  separation  of  the  sick  from  workhouses 
in  London  has  tended  to  better  discipline  in  the  workhouses  themselves  ? 

Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  When  all  classes  were  mixed  up,  as  they  were  20 
years  ago,  when  the  sick  we're  mixed  up  with  the  healthy  and  with  the  able- 
bodied,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  establish  discipline  over  those  for  whom 
discipline  was  required. 

5484.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  respect  to  infirmaries,  or  dispensaries, 
or  medical  relief  generally,  which  you  would  like  to  advert  to  ? 

I  should 
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I  should  lilie  to  bt'  ailovved  to  quote  one  or  two  cases  illustrating  what  I  have 
said  as  to  the  curability  of  a  certain  number  of  these  chronic  cases. 

5485.  Will  you  please  do  so  ? 

This  is  a  case  reported  to  me  by  one  of  the  medical  superintendents  of  an 
infirruar}^  and  a  case  which  I  have  myself  seen  :  A  woman,  aged  35,  presented 
symptoms  of  p;iralysis,  which  would  have  been,  on  the  old  plan,  simply  classed 
as  paralysis  ;  she  would  have  been  allowed  to  be  in  the  sick  ward  of  a 
workhouse  and  there  she  would  have  remained  for  an  indefinite  time, 
perhaps  for  life.  On  careful  inquiry,  something  peculiar  was  found  in  the 
symptoms  presented,  both  in  the  form  of  the  paralysis  and  in  the  form 
of  the  insensibility  to  pain,  and  in  the  character  of  certain  epileptic  fits  that 
she  had.  Shr  had  been  two  years  in  the  sick  ward  of  the  woikhouse  before 
she  was  transferred  to  the  infirmary.  There  she  received  this  discriminating, 
careful  treatment,  both  by  massage  and  electricity,  and  so  on,  of  which  i  have 
spoken,  and  this  w<  man  is  now  in  service,  and  is  perfectly  well.  Another 
case  is  that  of  a  \\oman  of'Sl,  who  had  what  was  called  paraplegia  ;  i.e.,  paralysis 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  She  had  had  this  for  11  years,  and  for  seven 
years  of  this  period  she  had  been  in  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouse.  She 
was  transferred  to  the  infirmary,  and  she  also  was  treated  in  a  similarly  careful 
discriminating  vvay,  and  she  is  nou  quite  well.  I  saw  her  the  other  day,  and 
she  is  quite  ready  10  earn  lier  own  livelihood.  Another  case  (which  I  did 
not  see,  but  vvhicli  was  reported  to  me),  in  the  same  infirmary,  was  that  of  a 
vvouian  aged  71,  who  had  entirely  lost  her  voice,  and  for  whom  certainly  nothing 
would  have  i^een  done  on  the  old  sy>tem.  She  had  remained  in  th.e  sick  wards 
of  the  workhouse  for  eight  months,  an;l  was  regarded  as  a  hopeless  case.  She 
was  transl'erred  to  the  infirmary,  and  she  "as  cured  by  the  application  of 
electricity  in  two  days,  and  she  is  now,  although  at  the  age  of  71,  about  to 
resume  her  work  as  a  charw^omaii. 

5486.  In  the  case  of  very  difficidt  and  surgical  operations,  which,  of  course, 
must  at  times  take  place  in  these  infirmaries,  are  they  always  performed  by  the 
medica!  officer  of  the  infirmary,  or  if  there  is  anything  very  peculiar  in  the  case 
is  other  assistance  obtained  ? 

in  all  serious  opei  ations  of  the  sort  (and  m  my  serious  operations  are  per- 
formed in  many  of  these  infirmaries)  the  medical  superintendent  has  found  no 
difficulty  iu  calling  in  IVom  amongst  his  medical  friends  a  sufficient  number  to 
help  iu  the  operation,  to  sje  that  it  was  properly  performed.  Sometimes  he 
has  performed  it  himself;  sometimes  it  has  been  performed  by  his  friend. 

5487.  Taking  one  branch  of  cases,  which  I  believe  (thoug  h  1  have  no  medical 
knowledge)  are  generally  of  a  delicate  natnre,  anything  connected  wiih  the 
eyes,  do  the  guardians  ever  send  patients  suff'ering  from  such  aifections  which 
require  operations  to  be  performed  to  special  oculists  ? 

Very  generally  they  would  do  >o.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  medical  super- 
inienuent  has  had  special  experience  of  the  treatment  of  those  cases  ;  then  he 
has  performed  the  operation  himself. 

54S8.  I  ask  the  question  because  it  is  hardly  possible,  of  course,  that  any 
one  medical  practitioner  should  have  a  special  knowledge  of  all  the  various 
branches  ? 

Yes. 

5489.  And,  therefore,  there  would  be  cases  in  which  you  would  regard  it  as 
necessary  that  there  should  he  assistance  obtained  ? 

Certainly,  that  would  be  so. 

5490.  Have  you  paid  any  attention  to  Poor  Law  schools  ? 

Yes,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  medicai  aspect  of  the  London 
Poor  Law  schools. 

,  5491.  Have  you  found  it  satisfactory  on  the  whole? 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  miglit  be  regarded  as  satisf  ictoiy,  but  it  is  more 
satisfactory  in  proportion  as  the  schools  are  smaller. 
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5492.  You  find  that  there  wre*  evils  insuperable  from  very  large  collections  of 
cliildren  r 

I  think  there  are. 

5493.  Could  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ? 

I  am  i^peaking  of  the  medical  aspects.  The  tendency  to  the  propagation  of 
certain  skin  diseases,  especially  of  ringworm,  and  of  opijthalmia,  is  very  much 
jireater  amongst  large  collections  of  ciiildn  n  than  amongst  small  collections  I 
think  in  the  small  schools  very  much  more  individual  attention  is  given  to  each 
child  ;  and,  independently  of  that,  I  imagine  that  where  a  great  number  of 
chililren  in  exactly  the  same  physical  condition  arc  placed  together  in  the 
same  dormitory,  the  tendency  to  the  spread  of  that  particular  physical 
condition  increases. 

5494.  About  what  number  would  you  regard  as  the  largest  number  that  it  is 
desirable  to  absemble  in  one  school  ? 

Of  course  it  would  be  understood  tiiat  I  am  speaking  of  those  schools  where 
all  the  children  aie  practically  in  the  same  building  ;  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
those  large  schools  which  are  divided  into  separate  hour^es  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
chilfirin  assembled  in  ihe  same  building,  I  should  like  to  see  no  school  of  a 
larger  number  than  about  400  ;  that  would  mean,  perhaps,  150  boys,  150  girls, 
and  100  children  under  the  age  of  seven,  called  infants. 

549,5.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley7\  There  are  evils  like  ophthalmia  that  take 
place  in  institutions  of  a  much  smaller  number  than  400;  how  do  you  fix  the 
limit  of  400  ? 

1  am  guided  rather  by  practical  considerations.  I  suppose  that  if  the  number 
is  extremely  small  it  would  hardly  be  thought  worth  while  to  pay  the  super- 
intending offictrs  a  sufficient  salary  ;  that  was  what  rather  guided  me. 

5496.  Chairmmi^  You  would  probably  approve,  on  medical  grounds,  of 
cathage  homes  of  25  or  30,  which  upon  other  grounds  also  have  been  stated  to 
us  to  be  very  beneficial? 

I  should  very  strongly  approve  of  them  indeed. 

5407.  Even  in  small  workhouse  schools  1  have  no  doubt  it  is  within  your 
knowledge  that  these  skin  di>eases  and  ophthalmia  are  very  apt  to  prevail  ? 
I  have  no  experience  of  small  workhouse  schools  at  all. 

5498.  But  1  think  we  may  assume  that  it  is  the  fact,  from  knowledge  which 
many  of  us  have  on  the  subject,  and  1  should  like  to  ask  you  whether,  that 
being  so,  you  think  that  the  physical  character  of  the  children  who  are  in  those 
schools  renders  them  more  liable  than  a  collection  ol  ordinary  children  would 
be  to  such  diseases  ? 

1  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  children  admitted  into  our  workhouses 
have  a  predisposition  to  such  diseases.  They  are  of  a  poorly-fed  class,  have  a 
low  physical  ccmstitution,  and  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  contract 
ophthalmia  and  ringworm.  We  find,  however,  in  the  smaller  of  the  London 
schools,  those  not  exceeding  400  children  or  thereabouts,  that  such  diseases  as 
ophthalmia  and  ringworm  are  very  easily  kept  in  check. 

5499.  Earl  of  Strafford.~\  A  question  was  put  to  you  with  regard  to  clinical 
instruction  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries;  I  did  not  quite  gather  from  your 
answer  whether  that  was  authorised  by  an  Act  passed  in  1867,  and  that  the 
clauses  of  ihat  Act  which  empowered  clinical  instruction  were  afterwards 
amended  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

That  is  so. 

5500.  Was  that  Mr.  Hardy's  Act  ? 
The  Act  of  186/  was  Mr.  Hardy's  Act. 

5501.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  exactly  what  were  the  powers  allowed 
by  that  Act  for  clinical  instruction  in  workhouse  infirmaries? 

*  Section  29  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of  1867  runs  thus :  "Where  the 
asylum  is  provided  for  reception  and  relief  of  the  sick  or  insane,  it  may  be  used 
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for  purposes  of  medical  instruction,  and  for  the  training  of  nurses,  in  such  cases 
and  manner,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  from  time 
to  time  by  order  direct." 

5.502.  And  how  long  did  that  clause  remain  in  force  ? 
Till  1869. 

5503.  And  do  you  know  why  it  was  repealed  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  why  it  was  repealed,  but  I 
have  been  told  that  a  fear  was  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  in 
Pailiament  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  bodies  of  poor  people  were  dissected 
in  workhouses,  and  that  that  would  create  a  prejudice  against  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration. 

5504.  During  that  time  you  were  medical  inspector,  were  you  not  ? 
No,  I  was  not  till  1869. 

S50^j.  Vou  do  not  know  whether  any  representations  were  made  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  at  that  time  with  regard  to  the  possibility  that  such  evasions  of  the 
Act  might  take  place  r 

I  have  inquired,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

5506.  But  in  your  opinion  there  would  be  no  disadvantage  in,  those  powers 
being  re-enacted  ? 

I  think  not ;  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  that. 

5507.  And  that  it  would  not  be  objected  to  by  the  patients  themselves  ? 
No. 

5508.  And  that  in  the  interests  of  medical  science  and  the  instruction  of 
young  medical  men  and  nurses,  it  would  be  advantageous  ? 

Yes. 

5509.  You  mentioned  electricity  ;  is  that  used  generally  in  the  workhouse 
infirmaries  and  dispensaries  now  ? 

Very  largely  in  the  workhouse  infirmaries. 

5510.  May  I  ask  whether  you  think  that  it  is  likely  to  be  cf  great  use  here- 
after in  coming  diseases  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  proper  remedy  to  use,  with  very  great  discrimination  in  special 
instances. 

551  1.  But  in  the  cases  you  have  quoted  to  us,  in  one  or  two  it  has  been 
attfinded  with  favourable  resulis  ? 

Electricity  was  only  one  of  the  remedies  used  ;  it  was  applied  concurrently 
with  other  things. 

55!  2.  In  regard  to  the  nursing,  I  suppose  since  you  have  been  appointed 
medical  inspector,  the  imrsing  has  improved  immensely,  from  what  it  was 
formerly  r 

It  has  improved  immensely,  but  with  very  great  differences  of  degree  in 
different  infirmaries. 

55*3.  Do  your  duties  take  you  into  the  country  as  well  as  London.? 
No,  1  have  only  three  districts  outside  the  Metropolis. 

5514.  Which  are  they  ? 

One  is  Croydon,  the  second  West  Ham,  and  the  third  Richmond. 

5515.  Earl  of  Hopetoim.l  Have  you  any  gratuitous  nurses,  ladies  ? 
No. 

5516.  Lord  Thr'mg.~\  With  respect  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  in  every  school  the  head  person 
should  be  able  to  know  individually  each  child  ? 

Yes. 

,5517.  Because  I  believe  that  very  good  authorities  indeed  have  said  that 
300  is  about  the  utmost  number  that  a  head  master  or  head  mistress  indivi- 
dually knows  r 

I  would  point  out,  with  regard  to  that,  that  a  school  of  300  is  practically 
(70.)  4  H  divided 
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divided  into  three  seclions,  more  or  less  independent ;  the  boys'  section,  the 
gills'  section,  and  the  infants'  section. 

5518.  That  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number  that  each  person  has  to 
sujjerintenu  below  what  1  said,  a  great  deal  r 

'i  hat  is  so. 

5519.  Should  you,  as  a  medical  officer,  say  what  sume  witnesses  have  tuld  us, 
that  in  a  very  large  school  containing,  we  will  suppose,  1,000  children,  the 
intellects  ol  the  children  get  stunted  lor  want  ol  individual  training  1 

1  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  thai  their  ink  llects  get  stuiit(  d,  so  far  as 
intellectual  power  is  tested  by  book-work,  and  by  passing  the  examination  ol  the 
Education  Insjjcctor ;  possibly  the  motive  for  the  establishment  of  the  very  large 
schools  was  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  a  higher  salary  to  the  head  school- 
master, and  the  head  schoolmistress  ;  but  I  do  say  very  emphatically  that  the 
character  ot  the  child  gets  irtunted,  that  his  common  sense,  or  her  common  sense, 
gets  btunted. 

,'■,520.  Ill  fact  the  capacity  of  the  child  to  earn  its  bread  in  the  world  is 
stunted  ? 

I  think  so.  \ 

5521.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  You  mentioned  that  at  times  important 
operations  are  perlornied  in  workhouse  infirmaries;  are  you  able  10  express  any 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  consent  of  the  individuals  upon  whom  those  opera- 
tions have  been  performed  is  always  caieluUy  obtained  beforehand  ? 

My  firm  belief  is  that  it  is  always  so  asked.  I  ha\e  made  inquiries  on  a  great 
many  occasions,  and  1  ani  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  an  operation  has 
been  performed  without  the  consent  of  the  patient. 

5522-  Have  complaints  ever  been  made  to  you  of  that  kind  ? 
5vo,  I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

552.3.  There  would  be  opportunity  for  making  complaints  of  the  kind  to  you 
if  the  practice  had  been  in  existence  ? 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  we  should  have  heard  of  it  sooner  or  later,  at  least  I 
think  we  siiould;  there  is  every  possible  opportunity  for  making  complaints  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  anything  ot  that  kind. 

55k'4.  But  to  yourself  personally  I  mean  ;  you  go  round  amongst  tiie  in- 
firmaries, do  you  not  ? 

Yes,  constantly.    I  have  never  had  such  a  complaint  made  to  me. 

5525.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  tliat  it  occurs? 
1  have  no  reason  to  think  it  at  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  10  withdraw. 


Mr.  EDWARD  L.  BRaNDRETH,  having  been  called  in;  is  Exandned, 

as  follows : 

5  52U.  Chairman.']  You  are  Guardian  of  Kensington,  and  also  a  Manager  of 
the  District  Schools  in  connection  with  that  Union  ? 
Yes. 

5527.  I  think  you  desire  to  give  some  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  working 
of  the  Common  Poor  Fund  with  lespect  to  the  sending  to  the  District  Schools 
of  the  children  of  widows  r 

Yes;  I  feel  rather  strongly  upon  the  point.  The  Acts  under  which  the 
schools  are  managed  are  the  Foor  Law  Act  o!  186/,  and  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1870.  Under  those  Acts  practically  all  the  expense  of  the 
maintenance  and  the  education  of  the  children,  and  of  the  esiabhshment,  is 
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defrayed  from  the  Common  Fund,  Now,  at  the  time  that  Act  was  passed  it 
was  never  the  custom  to  send  the  children  of  widows  (not  only  the  children  of 
widows,  but  of  others  incapacitated)  to  the  district  schools  ;  therefore,  it  could 
not  have  been  contemplated  when  that  Act  was  passed  that  that  mode  of  relief 
would  have  been  given.  Suhsequently  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  t  ie  ineti'o- 
politan  guardians,  ^certain  number  being  deputed  from  each  board,  in  18/2, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Corbett.  At  that  meetins^  there  were  several 
matters  discus'^ed  and  passed,  and  we  agreed  to  represent  them  to  our  different 
boards.  One  of  the  resolutions  they  came  to  was  this  (it  was  the  fifth)  : 
"  That  in  special  cases  of  able-bodied  widows  with  more  than  one  c'lild  it  may 
be  desirable  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  children  into  a  separate  or  district 
school  of  the  union  in  preference  to  giving  out-door  relief."  Th  it,  I  believe, 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  kind  of  relief  was  thought  of  ;  in  fact, 
opinions  were  then  expressed  that  it  was  not  legal  to  give  that  kind  of  relief. 
After  this  it  gradually  came  into  vogue.  Our  experience  is  most  extraordinary- 
We  applied  it,  instead  of  the  limited  way  which  is  here  referred  to,  to  all  cases 
of  widows  and  others  getting  relief  who  were  not  in  the  house.  Fi  e-sixths  of 
them  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  took  theii"  names  off ;  they  refused  to  have 
their  children,  in  lieu  of  the  out-relief,  sent  to  th'-  schools  ;  in  a  very  few  weeks 
five-sixths  of  the  total  amount  of  out-door  relief  of  that  class  was  abolished. 

5528.  What  conclusion  do  you  draw  from  that  i 

We  at  first  thought  we  had  s^uppressed  the  thi-ig  altogether,  because  though 
a  great  many  guardians  would  never  have  agreed  to  send  widows  into  the 
house  as  a  test,  the  most  soft-hearted  had  no  ohje;-tion  to  the  children  going  to 
the  schools  ;  but  the  mothers  looked  upon  it  very  much  in  the  light  of  work- 
house relief.  We  caused  careful  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  we  cam  >  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  not  one  single  case  was  anv  harm  done,  notwithstanding  that 
enormous  reduction  of  out-door  relief.  But  as  time  went  on,  these  schools,  so 
far  from  being  objected  to,  became  very  popular.  The  mothers  and  relations 
were  sent  dowri  every  two  or  three  mouths,  at  the  expense  of  the  guardians,  to 
visit  their  children,  and  they  always  ca.ne  back  expressing  themselves  highly 
delighted.  When  they  applied  for  tickets,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking 
them  some  qui  stions,  and  they  expresse;!  themselves  as  most  gr  iteful,  and 
exceedingly  pleased  at  the  condition  of  their  chddren.  So  th  it  now  it  ceases 
to  act  as  a  test  at  all.  T  have  no  statistics,  but  I  should  say  that  in  one-tenth 
of  the  c  ises  it  did  not  act  as  a  test  at  all.  Ceasin:^  to  act  as  a  test,  it  is  a  most 
extravagant  torin  of  relief;  at  least  one-third  of  the  children  in  our  schools 
now  are  of  that  character.  I  have  no  statistics  regarding  other  schools.  We 
always  require  a  woman  to  support  two  children. 

5^29.  When  you  say  that  "one-third  are  of  that  character,"  you  mean  that 
the  one- third  are  the  children  of  widows  ? 

Or  o:hers  who  are  incurables  ;  men  who  are  incurables  and  permanently 
incapacitated  horn  earning  a  livelihood. 

5'>30.  I  understand  that  the  practice  of  your  board  is  not  to  confine  this 
oflfer  of  taking  the  children  to  the  district  school  to  the  children  of  widows, 
but  to  extend  it  to  the  children  of  all  who  are  in  receipt  of  permanent 
relief  ? 

Yes,  but  not  quite  to  the  same  extent ;  the  widows  have  the  preference  no 
doubt,  the  other  cases  are  very  few  by  comparison. 

5531.  Let  us  take  those  two  cases  separately  ;  in  what  way  should  you  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  children  of  widows  ( 

Something  on  the  [)lanthat  was  suggested  here,  that  we  should  not  exclusively 
give  that  relief,  but  that  we  should  sometimes  give  out-relief,  whi.di  is  very  much 
cheaper;  the  other  acts  as  no  test  at  alL  I  should  gather  rather  from  the  evi- 
dence I  have  read  here,  that  other  i>oards  of  guardians  require  a  widow  to 
support  only  one  child,  and  1  should  think  it  very  likelv  from  tiiat,  that  really 
iialf  the  children  in  our  schools  were  the  ciiildreti  of  widows  or  others  not 
required  to  enter  the  house. 

(70.)  4  H  2  5532.  Lord 
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5.532.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.\  Whut  reason  have  you  for  Pfiyitig  thar,  «ome 
boards  of  guardians  habitually  require  that  a  widow  should  only  support  one 
child  ? 

From  the  evidence  taken  here. 

5533.  Where  did  you  read  it  ? 

Id  the  papers.  • 

5534.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  may  assume  that  the  general  practice  is  to 
require  the  widows  who  are  able-bodied  to  support  two  children.  But  to  return 
to  your  reasons  for  preferring  another  system  ;  I  understand  that  you  do  so 
because  you  think  it  would  be  cheaper ;  but  have  you  considered  the  effect  on 
the  children  themselves  ;  do  you  think  it  would  be  as  beneficial  to  the  children 
to  be  brought  up  with  their  parents  when  they  are  in  very  poor  circumstances, 
they  receiving  a  small  dole  of  out-door  relief  ior  them,  as  it  is  for  them  to  be 
taken  into  district  schools  ? 

I  do  think  so.  Of  course  the  allowance  should  be  fairly  liberal.  Where 
there  is  really  a  good  mother  I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  the  children 
brought  up  by  her  than  even  sent  to  Banstead,  which  is  our  district  school,  and 
at  which  the  barrack  system  is  not  pursued. 

5535.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlci/.']  I  should  like  to  have  your  rsason  for 
wishing  to  diminish  vhe  sending  of  the  children  of  widows  to  district  schools  ; 
is  it  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  test  ? 

That  is  one  reason. 

5536.  Do  you  think  that  the  giving  of  out-relief  would  be  any  moi  e  of  a 
test  ? 

Not  more,  of  course. 

5537.  How  would  it  diminish  the  number  of  children  chargeable  to  your 
board  of  guardians  ? 

I  do  not  say  it  would  diminish  them,  but  if  we  keep  up  the  same  number  it 
would  be  very  much  less  expensive,  and  I  also  think  what  I  have  stated  shows 
that  five-sixths  of  those  who  liave  relief  ought  not  to  have  it  ? 

5538.  How  do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  less  expensive  ? 

Every  child  in  our  school,  and  1  suppose  in  the  other  schools,  costs  about 
30  /.  a  year. 

5539.  And  you  would  propose  to  give  the  mother  so  many  shillings  a  week 
to  keep  the  child  at  home  ? 

To  a  certain  extent.  I  think  the  different  systems  ought  to  be  worked 
together.  I  think  the  wurkiiousc  test  ought  to  be  applied  more  than  it  is> 
I  think  the  school  should  be  used  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  1  think  that  where 
you  are  satisfied  about  the  children  being  properly  cared  for  outside,  out-door 
relief  for  widows  should  be  applied  more  frequently  than  it  is,  and  not 
that  we  should  have  only  one  mode  of  relief,  namely,  sending  them  to  the 
schools. 

5540.  Chairman.']  You  recommend  that  there  should  be  more  discrimination? 
More  discrimination. 

5541.  And  that  where  the  widow  has  a  decent  home  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  she  can  bring  up  her  children  decently  with  a  small  amount  of 
out-door  rehef,  that  system  should  be  adopted  in  such  c;ises  in  preference  to 
taking  all  the  children  into  a  district  school  r 

I  think  so. 

5542.  And  your  experience  is  that  there  is  a  lar>ie  increase,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  system  in  the  number  of  widows  applying  lor  relief  r 

Very  large.    I  may  say  that  in  10  years  our  school  has  gone  up  from  300 
to  805. 

5543.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.]  Surely  that  increase  rather  than  being  an 
argument  against  the  system  is  an  argument  to  show  that  your  method  of 
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administering-  the  system  has  not  heen  strict  enough  ;  you  could  have  refused 
many  of  those  cases  ? 
Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

5544.  It  is  not  so  much  an  argument  against  llie  system  as  against  your 
board's  administration  of  it? 

It  is  almost  impossil)le  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  I  am  sure  in  tiiose 
cases  that  I  have  mentioned,  five-sixths  of  which  were  struck  off,  we  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  thoroughly  before  we  gave  auy  rehef 
at  all. 

,5545.  Chnirmcm.']  You  told  us  that  the  children  of  the  class  of  permanent 
paupers,  not  widows,  were  taken  into  your  district  school ;  is  it  frequently 
the  practice  of  your  board  to  offer  to  take  the  children  of  such  persons  into  the 
school r 

Yes,  I  should  say  it  is  ;  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other,  but  the 
number  of  comparatively  young  men  who  iiave  got  children  of  that  age  is  very 
limited. 

5546.  Therefore,  the  answer  to  my  former  question  whether  these  were  not 
principally  the  children  of  widows  would  be  that  they  are  principally  the 
children  of  widows? 

They  are. 

5547.  And  that  there  is  only  a  small  addition  of  other  children  ? 
Yes. 

5^48.  Probably  for  special  reasons  ? 
Yes. 

5549*  Do  you  object  in  special  cases  to  taking  the  children  into  district 
schools  ? 

01  other  than  widows,  do  you  mean  ?  • 
5.5.50.  Yes? 

No,  I  do  not  object  to  it  all. 

5551.  What  is  the  practice  in  your  union  with  regard  to  permanently  dis- 
abled or  aged  persons  ;  do  you  usually  give  thetn  out-door  relief,  or  do  they  get 
the  offer  of  the  house  ? 

it  a  great  deal  depends  upon  whether  they  have  relations  who  will 
look  after  them  ;  if  there  is  a  daughter  who  resides  with  them,  or  anybody 
who  will  help,  we  never  give  sufficient  out-door  relief  entirelv  to  maintain 
an  aged  couple  or  parent ;  but  where  a  limited  assistance,  say  2  s.  6  d.  or  3  s. 
a  week,  is  given,  with  the  constant  care  of  a  daughter,  then  we  give  the  out- 
dooi'  relief. 

.5552.  Your  practice  is  one  which  has  very  commonly  been  described  as  that 
of  doles  ;  you  give  small  doles  ? 

Yes,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  doing  so,  if  they  can  earn  anything  themselves 
besides. 

.5553.  But  I  understand  that  you  give  them  a  dole  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  them  ?  J 
Because  the  child  or  the  l  elation  will  do  the  rest. 

55.54.  In  those  cases  you  require  coutril)utions  from  the  relations  ;  is  that  so? 

Yes,  or  now  and  then  where  a  person  is  very  old,  she  can  do  a  little  needle- 
work and  help  herself;  but  we  almost  always  require  that  some  relation  shall 
be  able  to  look  after  them. 

5555.  But  do  you  require  a  contribution  from  that  relation  towards  the  person's 
support,  or  do  you  merely  give  such  persons  a  dole  and  leave  them  to  get  on  as 
well  as  they  can  ? 

We  do  not  collect  the  contribution. 

5,0-56.  You  do  not  enforce  the  law  against  relatives  in  that  respect  ? 
Unless  they  are  taken  into  the  house ;  then  we  do. 
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5  557.  In  a  ease  where  infirm  or  aged  persons  are  able  to  earn  a  little,  do  you 
give  an  out-door  relief  allowance  to  assist  them  r 

Sometimes  we  give  it,  but  not  very  often  ;  we  always  provide  them  separate 
quarters  in  the  workhouse. 

5558.  In  those  cases  you  generally  offer  the  house  ? 
Generally,  I  think. 

5559.  In  adopting  this  general  practice  of  placing  the  children  of  widows  in 
your  district  school,  do  you  think  your  board  has  been  much  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  Act  of  1870  the  cost  has  been  thrown  upon  the  Common 
Fund  ? 

Not  our  board  so  much,  because  we  are  a  very  rich  parish  ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  poorer  parishes  are  most  eager  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Common 
Fund. 

5560.  1  am  confining  myself  to  your  parish  ;  I  want  to  know  whether  your 
board  have  any  interest  in  putting  porsnns  on  the  Common  Fund ;  whether 
financially  they  are  benefited  by  it;  heing  a  rich  board  I  should  rather  presume 
that  they  probably  do  not  derive  benefit  from  it  ? 

I  think  that  on  the  wliole  they  do,  because  if  you  have  got  to  pay  for  the 
other  parishes  you  want  them  to  contribute  towards  your  expenses  also. 

5561.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  whether  there  is  any  considerable  financial  gain 
10  your  boaril  from  the  giving  of  in-door  relief  so  as  to  influence  largely  their 
practice  ? 

In  regard  to  the  schools  do  you  mean. 

5562.  Generally? 

I  do  not  think  that  as  regards  the  ordinary  out-reUef  it  enters  into  their  con- 
sideration at  all ;  but  in  regard  to  the  school  we  have  a  kind  of  feeling  that  if 
we  do  not  send  our  children  there  we  shall  be  keeping  that  school  up  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  parishes. 

5563.  Is  there  a  financial  ohjection,  or  not,  on  the  part  of  your  board  to 
giving  out-door  reliel  as  compared  with  in-door  relief? 

I  think  there  is  in  regard  to  the  school,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  ordinary  out- 
door relief.  The  contribution  from  the  Common  Fund  is  5  d.  a  day  in  each 
case,  and  the  patient  in  the  workhouse  costs  7  s.  or  6  s.  6d.  a  week. 

5564.  So  that  you  do  not  think  they  are  much  influenced  by  the  financial 
consideration  ? 

Not  in  l  egard  to  the  ordinary  out-door  relief,  but  I  think  they  have  been  in 
regard  to  the  school  relief. 

5565.  In  regard  to  the  children  you  think  that  the  amount  of  out-door  relief 
which  would  be  given  would  cost  the  paiish  more  than  it  now  costs  them  to 
maintain  them  in  the  school  with  the  contribution  that  is  Liiven  from  the 
Common  Fund  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly  it  would.  Our  individual  parish  pays  one-seventeenth  of 
the  Common  Poor  Fund,  so  that  we  have  to  deduct  that  from  every  case  in 
which  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund, 

5566.  Some  witnesses  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  abolish  casual  wards  ;  have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  that  ? 

I  have  a  very  decided  opinion  against  tlieir  abolition.  The  casual  ward  was 
established  by  us  in  the  year  18/9  ;  I  mean  to  say  on  the  separate  system  ;  we  had 
it  in  the  workhouse  before.  In  18/8  the  numbers  for  the  half-year  ending  Lady- 
day  were  5,768  ;  after  the  establishment  of  the  separate  system  in  1879  the 
numbers  were  reduced  to  3,887,  but  in  reality  the  deduction  is  very  much 
greater,  because  it  took  in  all  the  Chelsea  people  as  well  as  our  own.  The 
casual  ward  is  abolished  at  Chelsea,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  will  send  over  to  us. 
The  reduction  in  numbers  went  on  gradually  till  it  fell  in  1887  to  1,812,  but 
last  year  it  has  risen  again  to  over  4,000.  1  think  that  is  from  exceptional 
causes  connected  with  Sir  Charles  Warren's  proceedings  and  the  expectation  of 

lodging- 
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lodging-house  tickets.  And  then  another  reason  against  abolisijing  the  casual 
ward  is  that  we  should  lose  the  benefit  of  the  Local  Government  Board  inspection. 
If  the  whole  of  these  casual  paupers  were  absorbed  in  the  workhouse  we  should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  the  inspection  that  we  now  have. 

5567.  Does  the  Local  Government  Board  not  inspect  the  workhouses  ? 

The  Local  Government  Board  does;  but  there  is  a  regular  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  the  casual  wards,  and  those  casuals  that  have  been  detected  as  hnbituals 
and  gone  into  other  houst  s  within  the  month,  are  detained  an  extra  number  of 
days,  two  or  three  days,  I  forget  exactly  what  the  time  is.  I  think  we  siiould 
lose  the  benefit  of  that  inspection  altogether  if  they  were  absorbed  in  the  work- 
house. 

'i568.  You  mean  that  if  there  were  no  separate  casual  class,  tliere  could  be 
no  such  inspection  of  that  class  as  now  exists  ? 
That  is  what  I  mean. 

5.569.  You  do  not  think  that  the  bringing  of  the  casual  poor  into  workhouses, 
in  the  same  way  as  other  paupers,  would  diminish  tlie  class  r 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  ;  1  think  it  would  rather  increase  it.  Theproof 
of  ihe  advantage  of  the  separate  system  in  our  case  is  the  great  reduction  that 
I  have  mentioned  ;  that  has  gone  on  steadily.  And  if  they  went  into  the 
workhouse,  they  wouLI  associate  with  others  and  do  what  they  liked.  Hut  they 
are  constantly  going  from  the  casual  ward  to  the  workhouse  afterwards,  if  they 
want  to  remain  in  the  parish. 

5570.  Have  you  a  labour  yard  in  Kensington? 

We  have  no  labour  yard;  we  abolished  it  15  years  ago. 

5571.  Do  you  think  that  that  abolition  was  desirable? 
I  think  most  desirable. 

5572.  And  since  you  have  closed  your  labour  yard  have  you  found  any 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  cases  in  the  winter  ? 

i\ot  the  very  slightest.  We  never  have  more  than  12  able-bodied  people  in 
our  workhouse  at  one  time,  and  never  more  than  one  married  man ;  and  those 
are  the  sort  of  men. 

5573-  Will  you  tell  us  whether,  when  you  had  a  labour  yard  there,  were 
many  men  employed  in  it  ? 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  /  OO,  and  that  meant  about  3,000  people  in  receipt 
of  relief ;  the  normal  number  was  about  500;  it  has  fallen  down  to  one  case 
now.  I  do  not  consider  that  single  men  ought  to  be  given  relief  at  all ;  they 
are  often  not  given  it  at  all  in  the  stone  yard.  We  have  never  had  more  than 
one  married  able-bodied  man  in  the  workhouse. 

5574-  In  your  view  labour  yards  to  a  considerable  extent  produce 
pauperism  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Perhaps  I  might  mention  that  when  we  abolished 
ours  a  great  many  of  our  guardians  felt  that  there  might  be  respectable  people 
to  whom  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  set  them  to  stone-breaking  or  oakum- 
picking  ;  and  therefore  we  started  a  carpenter's  shop  and  a  mat-making  shop  ; 
and  i  may  mention  here  that  we  have  an  able  bodied  workhouse  ;  we  take  into 
it  the  able-bodied  poor  of  a  good  many  other  parishes  besides  our  own. 

5575-  You  have  a  separate  able-bodied  workhouse? 

Yes.  Our  own  number  never  exceeds  12,  and  we  take  up  to  90  from  other 
parishes.  W3  started  these  shops,  and  we  requested  the  other  parishes  that 
they  should  send  up  any  respectable  poor  witii  the  mark  A.  1,  so  that  we  might 
put  them  to  mat-making  or  carpentering  ;  never  one  came. 

557^-  How  are  the  men  employed  in  your  able-bodied  workhouse  ? 
Either  in  oakum-picking,  or  in  stone-breaking,  or  in  corii -grinding, 

S.")"/.  And  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  if  there  were  proper  test  houses  of 
that  kind  for  able-bodied  men,  labour  yards  in  London  might  entirely  be  discon- 
tinued ? 

(70.)  4  H  4  I  think 
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I  think  so  ;  from  our  experience  we  are  often  hurt  tliat  the  really  respectahle 
poor  will  not  come  m,  and  that  tlierefore  it  is  no  test  at  alL  The  philanthropic 
people  tell  un  that  it  is  no  argument  if  nobody  comes  into  your  workhouse  tluit 
there  is  no  disti  ess.  It  strikes  me  that  if  there  was  great  distress  there  would 
be  a  certain  margin  that  would  overflow  into  it. 

5578.  You  probably  draw  a  disiinction  between  distress  and  destitution  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  men  actually  destitute,  without  lodging  or  clothing,  you  think 
they  would  necessarily  take  advantage  of  the  relief  so  offered  in  the  workhouse  ? 

es;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  very  great  amount  of  distress. 

5579.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  distress  and  destitution  i 
But  there  is  no  destitution  ;  practically  none. 

5580.  Your  union  is,  I  conclude,  one  in  which  there  is  not  a  very  large  number 
of  poor  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  ? 

We  have  about  600  in  the  infirmary  and  800  or  900  in  the  workhouse. 

5581.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  winter  rather ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  there 
are  at  this  moment. 

5582.  I  hardly  think  that  those  figures  can  be  correct,  because  by  the  Return 
which  I  have  before  me  of  the  mean  number  of  persons  relieved  on  the  1st  of 
July  1887,  and  the  1st  of  January  1888,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  in-door 
paupers  in  your  union  was  1,854  ? 

That  is  a  greater  number  than  I  have  stated  ;  that  must  include  the  children, 
I  think,  in  the  schools. 

5583.  This  is  a  "Statement,  showing  the  mean  number  and  the  ratio  per 
1,000  of  population  of  paupers  reheved  in  the  metropolis  on  the  1st  July  1887, 
and  the  1st  of  January  1888,  excluding  vagrants  and  lunatics  in  asylums,  &c."  ? 

It  includes  the  schools,  which  I  did  not  intend  to. 

5584.  Therefore  you  were  referring  onl}^  to  those  paupers  in  your  work- 
house ? 

Yes,  and  to  the  winter,  not  to  the  summer. 

'-,58  -,.  This  return  would  include  all  the  children  ? 
Yes! 

5586.  1  see  that  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  your  union, 
according  to  this  Return,  was  II  3  of  indoor  relief  as  compared  with  13"3  for 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  the  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  out-door  relief  was 
only  2  as  compared  with  10  9  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  Therefore  I 
may  conclude  from  that  that  your  administration  of  out-door  relief  is  strict  in 
the  Kensington  Union? 

No  doubt  it  is  strict. 

.=5587.  Are  you  personally  of  opinion  that  that  strict  administration  is 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  ratepayers  ? 

I  think  so  ;  1  do  not  know  whether  I  go  quite  as  far  as  some  of  our  guardians 
do  in  the  matter. 

5588.  Has  it  been  much  stricter  of  late  years  than  formerly  ? 

Very  much  stricter ;  but  it  has  been  very  strict  for  a  great  many  years.  I 
suppose  we  had  5,000  on  out-relief,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes,  when  I  first 
became  a  guardian. 

5589.  And  1  suppose  I  must  infer  from  your  previous  answer  that  it  is  rather 
from  the  general  opinion  of  the  guardians  that  out-door  relief  is  undesirable, 
than  from  financial  reasons  connected  with  the  Common  Fund,  that  your 
administration  of  out-door  relief  has  been  more  strict  ? 

Quite  so  ;  I  think  that  acts  as  well.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  often  heard 
even  from  the  President,  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  comparing  proper 
returns,  a  mistake  which  is  often  made  by  others,  ;ind  that  is  this:  in  referring 
to  the  past  they  say  that  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  of  pauper  relief,  but 

in 
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in  reality  the  returns  are  fallacious  for  this  reason.  If  you  take  one  person 
into  the  workhouse  out  of  a  family  of  10  only  one  person  appears  as  a  pauper, 
but  if  you  give  that  one  person  out-relief  in  a  family  10  appear. 

5590.  But  why  do  you  regard  that  as  fallacious  ? 

Because  when  they  say  there  is  a  great  reduction  of  pauperism  it  is  not  really 
so,  not  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed. 

55Q1.  If  out  of  10  persons  one  only  receives  relief,  the  reduction  is  <zreat? 
But  if  there  is  one  only  receiving  oat-relief  in  the  family,  a  man,  then  they  go 
down  as  10. 

5592.  You  mean  that  if  the  head  of  a  family  receives  out-door  relief  then  the 
whole  family  will  be  entered  as  paupers  ? 

I  believe  if  any  one  person  in  a  family  receives  it  that  is  the  case. 

5593.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlet/.^  How  can  any  person  not  the  head  of  a 
family  receive  out-door  relief? 

In  the  case  of  a  sick  child.  With  the  weak  children  of  widows  it  is  reckoned 
in  the  same  way  ;  we  should  taice  one  or  two  to  the  school ;  ptrhaps  two  go 
down  as  paupers  ;  but  if  we  give  relief  to  the  widow  in  her  own  home  the  whole 
family  go  down. 

5594.  But  she  is  the  head  of  tiie  family  ? 
She  is  the  head  of  the  family. 

5595.  Chairman.]  But  in  the  one  case  the  widow  and  the  child  or  two 
children  that  she  supports  are  not  paupers ;  they  are  not  receiving  any 
relief } 

But,  practically,  it  is  out-door  relief  under  another  form.  If  you  take  two 
children,  and  send  them  to  the  school,  and  in  that  way  help  the  widow,  who  is 
living  outside,  surely  it  is  practically  the  same  thing-. 

r)Sg6.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  one  man  who  comes  into  the  w-orkhouse,  in 
what  way  do  you  draw  any  conclusion  as  to  the  returns  being  fallacious  ? 
That  one  man  only  goes  down. 

5597.  He  is  the  only  person  receiving  relief  in  the  case  supposed  ? 

Yes.  But  if  you  gave  him  relief  in  his  own  house,  the  whole  family  would  go 
down  as  paupers. 

5598.  Because  he  is  the  head  of  the  family  ? 
Yes. 

5599.  In  the  one  case  you  pauperise  one  man  only,  and  in  the  other  case 
you  pauperise  the  whole  family  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

It  does  not  strike  me  in  that  light;  it  seems  to  me  exactly  the  same 
thing. 

5600.  Do  you  board  out  your  orphan  and  deserted  children,  or  are  tiiey  sent 
to  the  district  school  ? 

AVe  used  to  board  them  out,  but  we  never  boarded  out  more  than  25  ;  that 
was  the  maximum  that  we  ever  had  when  we  sent  our  children  away  to  be 
boarded  out.  When  we  sent  our  children  to  Anerley,  we  did  noc  think  so 
much  of  the  barrack  system,  and  we  boarded  out  a  certain  number,  but 
since  we  have  had  our  school  at  Banstead,  we  have  not  boarded  out  any 
at  all. 

560?.  Is  that  because  you  think  the  school  system  preferable  to  the  boarding- 
out  system  ? 

I  think  so  in  regard  to  the  boys ;  I  could  not  say  in  regard  to  the  girls ; 
but  ceitainly  in  regard  to  the  boys  we  think  the  district  school  is  pre- 
ferable. 

5602.  Might  I  ask  on  what  your  experience  is  based  ;  did  you  find  that  the 
boys  when  they  were  boarded  out  were  not  well  attended  to,  or  what  was  the 
reason  ? 

We  had  much  greater  difficulty  in  placing  them  out  than  we  had  from  our 
own  school.    As  a  rule,  the  boarding-out  committee  do  not  help  very  much. 
(70.)  4  I  I  may 
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I  may  mention  a  few  cases  from  Tinkelton,  in  Suffolk,  I  think,  where  we  had 
some  SIX  or  eight  or  10  children  boarded  out.  Two  came  as  pages  to  London, 
for  instance ;  that  was  not  quite  what  was  expected. 

5603.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  objection  ? 

No;  but  we  did  not  expect  that,  coming  from  the  country,  they  would  be 
sent  up  to  be  page-boys  in  London. 

5604.  But  was  it  any  objection  r 

No ;  but  sendinii:  them  down  to  the  country,  we  rather  expected  that  they 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  population. 

5605.  You  look  upon  the  boardiug-out  system,  in  fact,  as  one  by  which  you 
can  put  off  the  children  on  the  labour  market  in  the  country  ;  is  that  the 
idea  ? 

That  is  rather  held  out  as  an  inducement  to  us.  In  two  of  the  cases  they 
did  jiet  provision  for  them  dow^n  there.  In  two  other  cases,  we  had  to  do  what 
we  have  never  done  with  regard  to  our  own  district  school-boys,  we  had  to 
continue  to  pay  them  half  wages  after  they  got  employment ;  they  could  only 
earn  \  s.  Q  d.  week,  and  that  was  not  enough  to  support  them ;  and  we  had 
to  give  them  something  more  too.  Two  were  returned;  they  could  not  do 
anything  with  them  at  the  workhouse.  As  a  rule,  the  boys  did  not  get  into 
the  families  of  artizans,  and  families  where  one  might  have  hoped  they  would 
have  followed  the  ti-ade  of  their  foster  father,  but  they  were  taken  generally  into 
labourers'  cottages  ;  and  never  in  any  case  that  1  know  of  were  they  taught  to 
expect  to  practise  the  trade  of  their  foster  father. 

5606.  And  none  of  ihem  went  to  agricultural  labour  ? 

No,  as  a  rule  they  did  not.  I  mentioned  two  who  got  this  \  s.  Q  d.  3.  week, 
and  we  had  to  supplement  that  when  they  went  to  farm  labour. 

5607.  Have  any  of  your  children  emigrated? 

Yes;  we  have  returned  to  emigration  the  last  two  years,  in  consequence 
mainly  of"  the  great  overcrowding  of  our  school. 

5608.  And  have  you  sent  many  away  ? 

We  have  sent  every  one  that  we  could ;  every  orphan  and  deserted  child  of 
the  proper  age. 

5609.  Is  the  number  large  ? 

Not  manv.  This  year  we  sent  13  boys  and  10  girls  ;  those  were  all  we  could 
find. 

5610.  Have  you  heard  in  any  way  whether  they  have  done  well  ? 

Not  yet.  We  have  heard  of  their  arrival,  and  they  have  written  some  letters 
to  their  foster  parents  describing  the  voyage  and  so  on.  They  were  very  miich 
pleased  with  what  they  saw.  We  used  to  send  them  out  from  the  Surrey 
School,  and  we  were  not  very  satisfied  then  ;  we  did  not  get  any  reports  about 
them,  and  at  my  suggestion  our  board  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  drew  a  comparison  between  the  want  of  care  in  regard  to  the  emigrated 
children  and  the  care  they  took  in  regard  to  the  boarded-out  children,  requiring 
constant  reports;  and  we  said  that  if  what  we  heard  was  true  about  emigrated 
children,  everyone  ought  to  be  emigrated;  but  we  wanted  to  be  made  more 
certain,  and  then  they  sent  out,  in  consequence  of  our  correspondence,  Mr. 
Dogle,  who  made  a  very  unfavourable  report,  and  for  some  years  after  that 
emigration  was  entirely  discontinued,  but  two  years  ago  tliey  made  fresh 
arrangements.  The  President  of  Agriculture  in  Canada  has  guaranteed  an 
annual  inspection  and  report  of  all  children  who  may  be  sent  out,  whose  names 
should  be  furnished  to  him.  Encouraged  by  that  we  have  sent  out  all  the 
children  we  legally  could  over  10. 

5611.  You  opened  your  new  infirmary  in  Kensington  in  18/2  ? 
Yes. 

5612.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that  infirmary  ? 

Very ;  rather  too  satisfied ;  it  seems  to  attract  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
novr.  I  think  when  we  opened  it  we  had  about  250,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
It  was  built  for  372,  and  now  it  has  gone  on  to  upwards  of  600. 

5613.  Do 
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5613.  Do  you  find  that  this  improved  accommodation  for  the  sick  attracts  a 
good  many  poor  persons  who  previously  did  not  obtain  relief  from  the  rates  r 

I  lja\  e  no  doubt  whatever  about  it. 

5614.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  laxity  upon  the  part  of  your  board  in  giving 
medical  out-door  relief  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  laxity,  because  I  think  they  have  different 
views  on  the  subject.  Some  think  that  they  onght  to  be  sent  in  at  once,  and  no 
out-door  relief  given  at  all ;  and  others  think  that  it  should  not  be  left  entirely 
to  the  doctors  and  relieving  officers,  to  send  rhem  in  without  the  guardians 
having  anything  to  say  to  it,  which  is  practically  what  they  do,  as  soon  as  a 
certificate  is  given  that  the  infirmary  is  recommended. 

5615.  You  do  not  as  a  board  scrutinise  those  cases  at  all? 

They  scrutinise  (hem  so  far  as  seeing  whether  any  relative  can  pay  anything, 

5616.  But  you  do  not  i«crufinise  the  cases  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the 
people  could  have  paid  themselves  for  theii-  medical  attendance? 

We  do  ;  but  it  is  dirticult  when  people  are  out  of  work  ;  we  cannot  get  behind 
it.    If  there  are  any  relations  we  can  make  pay,  we  do, 

.5617.  Are  any  of  your  poor  in  medical  clubs,  or  do  they  look  all  of  them  ta 
the  infirmaries  or  hospit  ds  ? 

Scarcely  any  are  in  medical  clubs  ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  them. 

5618.  Are  any  in  benefit  clubs? 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  them.  We  were  formerly  much  more  strict 
about  medical  relief  than  we  are  now.  There  is  a  j)rovident  dispensary  nnxt 
door  which  we  use  to  try  and  induce  people  to  join,  and  with  some  effect.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  now  there  is  no  p  ilidcal 
disqualification,  but  I  t'nink  the  feeling  has  grown  up  to  some  extent  that  the 
public  are  entitled  to  gratuitous  relief.  . 

561  9.  Is  there  any  other  matter  ou  which  I  have  not  asked  you  on  which  you 
desire  to  give  evidence  ? 
No,  1  think  not. 

5620.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  In  your  experience  do  the  girls  or  the  boys  do  best 
at  the  district  schools  ? 

I  think  the  boys  do  the  best.    The  girls  do  well  everywhere  as  a  rule. 

5621.  But  not  so  well  as  the  boys  in  the  distnct  schools  ;  I  mean  as  regards 
obtaining  situations  and  keeping  them  ? 

We  think  that  ours  do.    I  have  got  a  return  here  of  the  125  visited. 

5622.  You  ha\e  not  had  any  complaints  as  to  failures  on  the  part  of  the  girls 
who  have  left  the  district  schools  ? 

Yes.  I  think  we  consider  that  about  5  per  cent,  go  to  the  bad.  We  have  them 
carefully  inspected  up  to  20  years  of  age. 

5623.  Yo  mean  that  they  are  followed  in  their  situations  ? 

Followed  in  their  situations,  and  as  a  rule  it  comes  to  pretty  much  the  same 
percentage  every  year,  5  per  cent.  ;  and  the  others  are  fairly  satisfactory. 

5624.  Earl  of  Strafford.]  Are  there  children  from  any  other  unions  at  Ban- 
stead  School  except  from  yours? 

From  Chelsea. 

5625.  From  no  other  part  ? 
From  Chelseu  and  Kensino;ton. 

5626.  EslyI  of  Jersei/.]  You  said  that  it  cost  you  about  30/.  per  head  per 
child  in  the  district  school  ? 

That  includes  the  cost  of  the  building.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  school,  we 
are  below  the  average. 

5627.  What  is  the  cost  of  tiie  school  ? 

The  average  cost  throughout  London,  according  to  the  last  return,  is 
23  /.  9  Id. ;  out  of  the  33  schools  we  are  thirteenth  on  the  list,  our  cost  being 
2lL3s.9d. 

(70. V      .  4  I  2  5628.  Earl 
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5628.  Earl  of  Milltownr]  I  understood  yoa  to  say  that  whereas  a  kind  of  test 
a  child  was  taken  from  a  widow  and  sent  to  a  district  school,  the  result 
was  that  five-sixths  of  the  applicants  for  out-door  relief  were  struck  oti  ? 

Yes. 

5629.  I  suppose  before  they  had  been  put  on  a  certain  amount  of  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  wheiht-r  they  were  in  a  destitute  state  ? 

We  made  nearly  all  the  inquiry  we  possibly  could  make. 

5630.  Have  you  any  idea  what  became  of  the  five-sixths  who  were  then 
struck  off  ? 

We  could  not  discover  that  there  was  any  difference  in  their  circumstances 
whatever. 

5631.  But  the  loss  of  out-door  relief  surely  must  have  made  some  difference 
to  their  circumstances  ? 

We  often  thought  it  would  have  done  so,  but  we  were  not  able  to 
ascerraiii  that  any  suffering  was  produced  by  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

,5632.  If  that  test  does  not  meet  with  your  approbation,  what  test  do  you 
propose  in  substitution  before  they  get  out-door  relief? 
My  point  is  that  that  has  ceased  to  be  a  test  at  all. 

.56;i3.  What  test  do  you  use  now  r 

Only  that  test,  whatever  it  aujounts  to,  of  sending  the  children  into  the 
school. 

5634.  That  still  continues  r 

It  has  ceased  to  be  the  test  it  once  was. 

.5(135.  Do  you  propose  anything-  instead  : 

Our  experience  shows  that  the  house  ought  to  be  offered  more  than  it  is. 

5636.  But  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  out-door 
relief  in  certain  cases  ? 

In  certain  cases,  those  we  are  best  satisfied  about,  where  the  children  are  well 
taken  care  of. 

5637.  In  what  cases  would  you  have  any  test  ? 

In  a  doubtful  case,  if  the  woman  is  not  of  very  good  character,  or  is  a  person 
of  doubtful  character,  or  if  her  home  is  not  good,  the  test  of  the  house  is  a  very 
effectual  one.  I  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  applying  the  test  of  the  house 
in  such  a  case,  and  when  the  woman  behaved  herself  well  in  the  house,  letting 
her  go  out  and  have  out-door  relief. 

5638.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  approve  of  the  system  of  casuals  being 
kept  in  a  class  by  themselves  ? 

Yes. 

5639.  Does  that  approval  depend  upon  having  the  separate  system,  as  you 
have  at  Kensington  ? 

Mainly,  I  think. 

5640.  Supposing  you  had  not  the  separate  system,  should  you  still  be  in 
favour  of  detaining  casuals  as  a  class  by  themselves  ? 

Not  as  a  rule.  There  would  in  that  case  be  practically  very  little  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  a  pauper  in  the  casual  ward,  and  the  treatment  of  a 
casual  in  the  workl]Ouse. 

5O41.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.]  I  suppose  you  mean  an  able-bodied  pauper  ? 
Or  any  description  of  pauper ;  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  the 
treatment  of  the  two. 

5642.  Earl  o(  MUltown.']  Except  that  they  cannot  come  in  and  go  out  of  the 
workhouse  in  the  same  way  ? 

They  cannot  come  in  and  go  out  of  the  casual  ward  any  more  than  they  can 
come  in  and  go  out  of  the  workhou=e. 

,5643.  They  can  go  out  on  a  certain  day  ? 

If  the  superintendent  chooses  to  allow  them  he  has  great  latitude,  and  so  has 
the  master  of  the  workhouse. 

5644.  What 
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5644.  What  power  has  the  superintendent  of  the  casual  ward  to  detain  a 
nian  ? 

The  Act  of  Parliament  gives  him  power  to  detain  him  two  nights  and  a  day. 

5645.  But  after  that  he  can  go  ? 
So  he  can  from  the  workhouse. 

5646.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  large  floating  population  of  casuals 
pui  e  and  simple  in  the  metropolis  as  some  witnesses  have  stated  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

5647.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case,  do  you  think  that  the  system  of  casual 
wards  is  likely  to  foster  and  encourage  that  class  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  it  should  ;  because  they  can  take  their  dischar2:e  from  the 
workhouse  in  exactly  the  same  way.  When  our  casual  ward  was  part  of  the 
workhouse  we  had  a  much  greater  number  of  casuals. 

5648.  If  there  was  exactly  the  same  treatment  of  casuals  as  in-door  paupers, 
and  they  could  go  in  and  come  out  in  the  same  manner,  what  would  the  ol)ject 
of  the  distinction  be  ? 

Because  we  have  the  separate  system. 

5649.  I  was  putting  the  case  where  they  have  no  separate  system  ? 

Then  I  think  it  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  have  a  casual 
ward,  except  as  regards  the  inspection,  which  I  think  a  valuable  thing. 

5650.  \jOV A  Balfour  of  Burley.']  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some 
proceedings  of  Sir  Charles  Warren's  had  increased  your  number  of  casuals 
during  the  last  autumn  ? 

It  is  only  my  idea. 

5651.  What  proceedings  ? 

The  paupers  sleeping  out  in  the  open  spaces,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  do 
not  speak  with  any  confidence  about  that. 

5652.  At  what  date  would  that  be  ? 

I  could  not  answer  certainly  about  that,  it  would  be  within  this  year. 

5653.  Did   your   increase   of    casuals   take   place    subsequent   to  those 
proceedings  ? 

It  has  taken  place  up  to  Lady-day  last. 

5654.  But  can  you  trace  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  to  those  pro- 
ceedings; can  you  say  that  it  took  place  either  directly  subsequent  to  the 
proceedings  that  you  refer  to  or  gradually  subsequent  to  them  ? 

There  was  an  immense  increase  immediately  subsequent  to  them,  and  Sir 
Charles  Warren  wrote  to  us  and  proposed  \liat  we  should  give  lodging-house 
tickets.  We  were  averse  to  doing  that,  and  we  said,  "  We  will  take  care  fht\. 
nobody  shall  be  turned  away  from  this  casual  ward,"  and  we  gave  instructioKs'" 
to  the  superintendent  to  see  that  nobody  was  turned  away,  and,  if  he  had  not 
room  for  them,  to  give  them  shakedowns  in  the  dining-room. 

5655.  You  are  referring  to  the  proceedings  in  Trafalgar-square.'^ 
Yes,  and  elsewhere. 

5656.  Why  should  the  proceedings  have  affected  your  casual  ward  more  than 
any  other? 

I  do  not  know  that  they  did  ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  results  have  been 
elsewhere  ;  I  only  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  our  casual  ward 
which  took  place  just  at  that  time. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Reverend  CHARLES  HENRY  BOWDEN,  having  been  called  in; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5657.  Chairman.']  Yoa  have  been  Chaplain  of  the  Kensington  Workhouse, 
have  you  nof  ? 

Yes  ;  for  lour  years. 

5658.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  chaplain  of  it  ? 
Last  January. 

5659.  You  are  now  chaplain  of  Guy's  Hospital,  I  believe? 
Of  Guy's  Hospital. 

5660.  I  suppose  your  visits  to  the  Kensington  workhouse  gave  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeino-  iiow  the  arrangements  of  the  workhouse  were  conducted,  and 
you  could,  perhaps,  mention  any  points  to  which  you  think  our  attention  should 
be  directed  ? 

1  visited  it  every  day ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  that  I  know  not 
only  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Kensington  Union  I  have  made  a 
personal  visitation  of  various  others ;  the  union  of  Staines,  lor  instance,  in 
Middlesex,  and  Miilhurst,  in  Sussex,  and  St.  Marylebone,  and  St.  Saviour's, 
South  wark. 

5661.  Perhaps  you  will  confine  yourself  to  the  metropolitan  unions  ? 
Other  metropolitan  unions  I  have  visited  are  the  Strand  and  Hackney.  1 

may  also,  jjerhaps,  mention  that  I  am  secretary  of  the  /Association  of  Poor 
Law  Chaplains.  We  meet  very  often,  and  I  have  ^lained  from  our  meetings  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  internal  arrangements  of  other  Poor  Law 
unions.  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  it,  that  the  greatest  evil  that 
one  meets  with  (and  one  meets  it  over  and  over  again)  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions, 
is  the  want  of  classification  of  the  people.  I  mean  of  classification  according  to 
their  character.  According  to  their  outward  circumstances,  whether  they  are 
able-bodied  or  not,  or  whether,  in  the  case  of  women,  they  should  be  separated 
and  put  into  a  pregnant  ward,"  a  classification  is  sometimes  made  ;  but 
it  does  not  by  any  mi  ans  follow  that  there  is  any  sort  of  classification 
according-  to  character;  and  that  is  a  grievous  fault,  because  in  some  cases  it 
spreads  the  very  evil  that  the  Poor  Law  \Aants  to  avoid,  and,  if  possible,  to 
cure.  Take  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  for  instance.  I  suppose  in  Kensington 
union  we  had  on  an  average  100  every  year;  most  of  them  were  un- 
married, hut  a  few  were  married,  and,  I  may  say,  that  I  always  dreaded  to  see 
a  married  woman  there ;  usually,  her  previous  life  had  been  so  very  wretched, 
and  she  had  lived  in  the  midst  of  such  dreadful  surroundings,  that  she  was  a 
positive  source  of  evil  in  that  ward,  and  especially  among  young  servant  girls 
who  had  come  up  to  London,  and  perhaps  fallen  once,  and  had  come  in  for  their 
first  confinement,  and  were  not  in  any  sense  vicious  characters. 

5662.  You  mean  that  the  married  women  were  more  vicious  than  the  single 
women  ? 

Far  more,  the  married  women,  that  is,  who  came  in  to  he  confined  ;  it  was  very 
sad,  but  it  was  so.  And  then  another  point  with  regard  to  classification  is  this  :  I 
think  there  is  always  a  very  large  sprinkling,  perhaps  a  much  larger  sprinkling 
than  one  suspects,  of  those  who  belong  to  the  criminal  class ;  and  in  the  sick 
part  of  the  workhouse  and  in  the  infirmary  especially,  these  people  are  mixed  in 
just  with  anyhody  who  happens  to  be  sent  into  the  ward.  I  have  a  case 
in  my  mind  now  of  one  man  whu  has  been  convicted  over  and  over  again,  both 
as  a  burglar  and  as  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  the  last  time  I  saw  him  he  had 
on  one  side  of  him  a  dying  consumptive,  and  on  the  other  side  he  had  a  young 
boy  of  14,  who  had  nothing  particular  the  matter  with  him,  who  occasionally 
had  fits,  and  at  other  times  was  quite  well ;  and  yet  this  boy  was  side  by  side 
with  this  habitual  drunkard  and  regular  burglar,  well  known  to  be  so ; 
they  became  fast  friends,  and  it  was  astonishing  to  See  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  that  boy,  even  in  the  short  time  he  was  in  the  infirmary.  I 

could 
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could  go  on  multiplying-  instances  of  that  sort,  I  think,  almost  without  end  ; 
but  I  will  only  say  that  !  am  quite  sure  that  the  greatest  evil  that  one  has  to 
contend  with  in  the  Poor  Law  unions,  is  the  want  of  a  clas.>>iHcatioii  according  to 
character,  and  not  according  simply  to  outward  and  visible  circumstances. 

5663.  I  understand  that  what  you  recommend  is,  that  there  shoidd  be  ;in 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  each  person  coming  into  the  workhouse,  and  then 
that  all  vicious  people  should  be  put  together,  and  all  respectable  people  into 
anothei"  ward  ? 

Quite  so,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  in  separate  buildings  altogether ;  that 
there  should  be  no  chance  of  intercommunication. 

5664.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  a  classification  migljt  be  attended,  with 
some  difficulty,  that  there  would  be  apt  to  be  complaints  from  paupers  who  were 
placed  in  the  \dcious  class,  on  the  ground  thai  their  characters  had  been 
defamed  and  that  the  guardians  had  treated  them  unfairly.  That  is  another 
point  1  perhaps  should  have  mentioned.  No  doubt  the  complaints  at  the  pre- 
sent time  would  be  many  and  very  bitter,  but  they  would  be  complaints  which 
I  think  on  investigation  would  be  found  to  have  no  just  ground  at  all.  At  present 
it  is  almost  useless  to  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  paupers  ;  I  mean  to  say 
for  any  official  to  do  so. 

^^^S-^-  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  power  to  any  authority  to  examine  into 
the  antecedents  of  every  person  coming  into  a  workhouse  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  persons  were  of  vicious  character  or  not  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  possible. 

5667.  Would  such  an  inquiry  be  conducted  on  oath  ? 
In  some  cases,  perhaps. 

5668.  Then  I  apprehend  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  magistrates  to 
conduct  the  inquiry  in  e;ich  case  ? 

Why  should  not  the  guardians  be  empowered  to  do  so. 

5669.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  that  Parliament  would  give  the  power 
to  the  guardians  to  examine  on  oath  r 

I  think  your  Lordship  is  the  best  judge  of  that. 

5670.  Is  there  any  precedent  at  all  for  such  authorities,  not  judicial,  examining 
on  oath  ? 

I  know  of  none  at  present. 

5671.  Whilst  I  quite  see  the  force  of  your  remarks  as  to  the  contamination  of 
respectable  persons  by  being  thrown  with  vicious  characters,  I  must  still  press 
upon  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that  the  practical  difficulty  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  each  case  would  be  extremely  great? 

It  would  be  at  first,  1  quite  confess ;  but  I  think  we  should  have  to  let  bye- 
gones  be  bye-gones,  and  not  investigate  the  character  of  those  at  present  in  the 
place.  In  the  cases  of  those  who  may  come  in  in  future,  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible. 

5672.  The  result  would  be  that  a  man  would  go  out  from  the  workhouse 
branded  with  the  designation  of  a  vicious  character? 

And  I  think  most  deservedly  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 

5673.  But  would  it  not  almost  neces>arily  happen  that  in  some  cases,  with 
the  best  intentions,  mistakes  might  be  made;  and  would  there  not  be  a  very 
strong  objection  felt  to  men  whose  only  crime,  as  far  as  their  going  to  the  work- 
house was  concerned,  was  poverty,  being  subjected  to  a  quasi-judicial  investiga- 
tion as  to  their  ante  edents  and  previous  conduct  ? 

'\  here  would  be  a  feeling  against  it,  and  a  very  strong  feeling  too  ;  but  I  think 
one  need  have  no  fear  of  the  result ;  I  think  veiy  little  injustice  would  be  done. 
Mistakes  sometimes  happen  in  a  court  of  law  ;  nobody,  therefore,  dreams  of 
doing  without  the  law  courts. 

5674.  Short  of  that,  might  it  not  be  [jossible  to  take  care  that  no  lads  who 
were  known  to  be  respectable  should  be  allowed  to  associate  with  known  bad 
characters  ;  might  not  some  provision  be  made,  without  special  investigation, 
that  lads  at  all  events  should  not  associate  with  bad  persons  ? 
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It  would  be  possible  to  put  the  lads,  of  course,  in  another  room,  quite  sepa- 
rated off  from  tlie  rest  of  the  house. 

5675.  Then  there,  again,  amongst  the  lads  themselves  will  be  found  some 
thoroughly  bad  ? 

Some  thoroughly  bad. 

5676.  Then,  ;igain,  take  your  first  example  of  the  pregnant  women  ;  it  would 
be  an  aN'^kward  ihing,  I  suppose,  to  say  that  a  married  woman  was  specially 
qualified  for  the  vicious  ward  ? 

Very  awkward.  She  comes  in  wearing  the  ring,  and  she  is  ready  to  produce 
her  marriage  certificate  I  think,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  it,  no  real 
advance  can  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  pauperism  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  antecedents  and  characters  of  the  [)eople  you  have  to  deal  with.  Unfor- 
tunately the  books  and  the  officials  returns  contain  simply  the  statements  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  in  quite  75  out  of  every  100  cases  the  statements 
are  false.  If  you  challenge  the  men  to  prove  their  points,  and  if  you  investigate 
the  cases  yourself,  you  find  that  the  stnteinents  are  false,  in  75  out  of  every  100 
cases,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  cannot  deal  with  any  effects  unless  you 
know  the  causes ;  you  must  know  the  lives  and  the  characters  of  the  people 
you  have  to  deal  with  ;  and,  I  think,  if  I  might  he  allowed  to  urge  it,  that  the 
guardians  should  have  more  power  to  detain  a  man  while  the  inquiry  is  being 
made.  J  do  not  think  anything  can  be  done  without  those  two  conditions  being 
fulfilled,  knowing  the  character  and  antecedents  of  those  with  whom  one  has 
to  deal,  and  detaining  them  while  the  inquiry  is  being  made.  It  is  a  burning 
question,  is  the  question  of  detention,  I  know,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  if 
pauperisiu  is  to  be  dealt  with  scientifically. 

5677.  In  London,  the  difficulty  of  thoroughl}'  investigating  cases  by  the 
guardians  is  considerable,  I  suppose  ;  more  so  than  it  would  be  in,  ibr  instance, 
a  rural  district  or  a  small  town,  where  everyone  more  or  less  is  known  to 
everyone  ? 

Quite  so  ;  people  of  course  go  about  so  much  in  London  from  one  uidon  to 
the  other;  and  it  they  find  one  union  beginnin«:  to  be  uncomfortable,  because 
people  there  know  too  much  about  them,  they  take  their  discharge  on  24  hours' 
notice,  and  go  off  to  another  union. 

5678.  Are  those  paupers  not  removed  back  to  their  place  of  settlement  ? 
They  refuse  to  give  any  infoimation,  even  their  right  names,  when  they  go  to 

the  other  place,  or  they  give  other  false  information  ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
almost  impossible  to  trace  them. 

5679.  Apart  from  the  want  of  classification,  are  you  satisfied  with  the  man- 
agement ot  the  workhouses  as  far  as  you  have  observed  it  ? 

I  think  I  should  be  prepared  to  recommend  vtry  large  changes  indeed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  boards  of  guardians.  They  deal  with  this  very  important 
question  Irom  a  more  or  less  amateur  point  of  view.  Skill  and  experience  go 
for  nothing  in  the  matter  of  managing  Poor  Law  relief.  I  mean  to  say  that,  for 
insiance",  the  master  who  very  often  has  been  in  Poor  Law  work  for  years  and 
year.-.,  and  has  had  to  deal  with  thousands  and  thousands  of  different  specimens 
of  the  clients  of  the  Poor  Law,  is  not  able  to  vote ;  he  is  not  able  as  of  right 
to  explain  any  opinion;  he  has  simply  to  answer  quesiions,  and  it  is  true  I  am 
afraid  that  in  many  boaids  of  guardians  (it  was  not  true  in  Kensington)  they  do 
not  trouble  him  with  many  questions  ;  they  prefer  to  rely  upon  their  innate  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  rather  than  upon  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  master  and 
others. 

5680.  What  change  would  you  make  in  the  appointment  of  guardians? 

1  would  give  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  the  majority,  of  course,  but 
I  think  that  the  higher  officers,  the  doctor  for  instance,  as  representing  the 
thing  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  and  the  clerk  as  representing  it  from  the 
legal  point  of  view,  and  I  think  the  chaplain  as  representing  it  from  the  moial 
and  1  eligious  point  of  view,  and  the  master  as  representing  it  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view;  those  four  should  sit  on  the  board  and  speak  just  as  a 
member  of  the  board  does  and  vote  as  a  member  of  the  board  does.  They  mix 
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with  the  people  daily,  and  have  a  more  correct  idea  tlian  any  amateur  can  have 
of  the  daily  work  and  life  of  those  in  a  Poor  Law  union,  and  yet  all  tlieir  skill 
and  experience  goes  for  nothing. 

5681.  Would  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  be  satisfied  to  iiave  a  voice  given 
to  the  officers  appointed  by  themselves  ? 

That  leads  me  to  another  point ;  I  would  like  to  see  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  entirely  ;  those  four  1  mean. 

5682.  Lord  Balfour  of  Bmley.  j  Would  they  not  possibly  get  the  power- 
very  largely  into  tlieir  own  ha  d  and  rule  the  board  ? 

Not  if  you  gave  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  the  majority. 

5683.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  practically  the  permanent  officers  of  any 
board  know  the  business  better  than  any  other  people,  and  that  they  would 
absorb  a  large  amount  of  power  if  they  had  the  right  to  vote,  which  you 
suggest,  given  to  them  ? 

No  doubt  their  opinion  and  advice  would  have  great  weight,  and  so  it  ought 
to  have,  but  they  "ould  be  considerably  out-voted.  At  Kensington  we  had 
18  guardians  chosen  by  the  rate|)ayers  ;  those  four  officers,  apart  from  their 
advice,  could  do  very  little  against  such  a  number. 

5684.  Chairman.]^  Is  there  any  other  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
board,  of  guardians  that  you  recommend^ 

1  do  not  profess  to  have  thought  the  matter  out  at  all,  but  tlie  Poor  Law 
touches  criminal  life,  and  touches  a'so  voluntary  charities,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  magistrate  of  a  particidar  neighbourhood  might  with  advantage  attend 
the  board  meetings  or  the  relief  meetings  at  all  events.  So  also  might  repre- 
sentatives of  voluntary  charities. 

5685.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  They  are  members,  are  they  not? 
Justices  of  the  peace  are,  but  not  acting  magistrates  I  think. 

5686.  Chairman.]  Wiih  regard  to  a  cla?s  we  have  heard  of  very  often,  known 
as  ins  and  outs,  have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  any  mode  of  treatment  that 
might  be  adopted  to  mitigate  that  evil  ? 

They  certainly  should  be  detained. 

5687.  You  think  there  should  be  a  power  of  detention  for  a  longer  period 
than  at.  present  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  power  at  present,  beyond  the  giving  notice  twice  in  a 
month,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

5688.  Vou  would  recommend  a  greater  power  than  that  ? 

Until  a  man's  case  is  known,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  kept  behind  by  tiie 
gut.rdians  in  the  workhouse. 

5689.  For  how  long? 

I  would  keep  him  till  he  gives  information  which  helps  the  guardians  to  come 
to  some  decsion  as  to  the  treatment  of  his  case.  The  present  system  is  very 
bad  in  that  way  that  a  man  can  refuse  to  give  information  to  the  guardians  at 
all ;  and  the  result  is  that  very  often  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  man: 
they  are  obliged  to  let  him  stay;  and  when  he  gives  his  24  hours'  notice  they 
are  very  glad  to  say  good  bye  to  him. 

5690.  But  when  they  had  ascertained  all  that  was  to  be  ascertained  about 
the  man  would  you  then  give  them  any  different  powers  from  those  which  they 
now  possess  as  to  detaininy  him  ? 

I  tiiink  it  A^ould  be  desirable.  There  are  some  men  who  certainly  do  spend 
their  time  in  going  round  from  house  to  house;  I  think  they  should  be  led  to 
feel  that  they  are  living  at  the  ratepayers'  expense.  Some  men  are  taking 
holidays  even  at  the  rate[)ayers'  expense,  and  that  that  is  a  thing  which  the  State 
cannot  allow  or  approve  of. 

.5691.  Did  you  visit  the  district  schools  connected  with  the  union  of  which 
you  were  chaplain  ? 

1  do  not  know  them  at  all  ;  they  were  far  away  from  me  at  Banstead. 

(70.)  4  K  5692.  Was 
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5692.  Was  it  part  of  your  duty  to  visit  the  infirmary  ? 

Yes,  the  infirmary  and  the  workhouse.  We  had  an  average  of  500,  I 
suppose,  in  the  infirmary,  and  of  al)out  900  in  the  workhouse,  at  Ken- 
sington. 

5693.  We  understand  that  at  Kensington  thei-e  is  a  separate  workhouse  for 
the  able-bodied  ? 

For  the  able-bodied  men  ;  only  the  able-bodied  men. 

;i6()4.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to  mention  to  us  ? 

There  is  one  point  which  I  omitted,  I  think.  I  spoke  of  it  as  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  separate  the  vicious  from  the  non-vicious,  but  I  think  also  the  classifi- 
cation is  very  desirable  from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  a  very  great 
hardship  to  the  respectable  people  (and  there  are  a  few  res()ectable 
people  in  every  workhouse),  that  they  should  have  to  live  constantly  with  the 
vicious. 

5695.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  even  if  there 
were  no  investigation  into  character  before  entering  the  workhouse,  if  it  ap- 
peared, when  the  inmates  had  been  a  few  days  in  the  house,  that  they  were  of 
respectable  chaiacter,  that  it  shi)uld  be  possible  to  place  them  in  a  department 
where  they  would  not  be  in  contact  with  the  depraved  ? 

I  think  the  sooner  they  are  sej)aratcd  from  the  depraved  the  better. 

5696.  I  am  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of  asceitaining,  before  entering  the  work- 
house, as  to  the  characters  and  antecedents  of  the  applicants  ;  would  not  the 
difficulty  in  that  way  be  partly  got  over  ? 

Would  you  suggest  that  directly  they  come  into  the  workhouse  ?  No  inves- 
tigation has  begun  before  they  come  into  the  workhouse ;  and  when  they  come 
in  would  3  ou  put  them  in  a  ward  by  themselves  while  a  number  of  preliminary 
inquiries  were  being  gone  through  ? 

5697.  I  was  alhiding  to  the  opportunities  for  ob>ervation  which  the  attend- 
ants and  the  maj^ter  might  have  of  the  characters  ot  the  persons.  We  hear 
that  there  are  some  who  have  a  very  respectable  and  quiet  demeanour  who  turn 
out  afterwards  to  be  rather  difficult  characters  to  deal  with  ? 

hat  is  quite  true. 

5U9S.  Would  it,  do  you  think,  be  possible  to  arrange  that  persons  bringing  to 
the  workhouse  before  their  admission  any  testimonial  to  character  from  some 
clergyman  or  other  person  of  public  position,  should  be  on  that  ground  placed 
in  a  separate  department? 

It  should  be  ( asily  possible  to  arrange  it  so,  and  it  w^ould  be  a  very  desirable 
step  to  take,  I  think. 

5699.  Do  you  think  that  would  get  over  some  of  the  difficulties  pointed  out 
in  your  previous  examination,  as  to  the  invidious  character  of  anything  like  an 
inquiiy  into  antecedents,  and  also  the  subsequent  objections? 

1  do  not  think  it  really  would  ;  even  the  testimonials  would  have  to  be  chal- 
lenged, 1  am  quite  sure.  I  daresay  you  have  people  coming  to  you  now  with 
letters  which  cannot  be  relied  on.  I  very  often  have  beggars  coming  to  my 
house  at  Guy's  with  letters  purporting  to  come  from  clergymen,  and  even  those 
letters  are  not  trustwoi  thy  in  every  case. 

5700.  Chairman.]  Might  not  the  testimonials  be  forged,  or,  if  genuine  testi- 
monials, might  they  not  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  ? 

It  is  extremely  likely. 

5701.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.l  Recognising  that  there  W(mld  be  a  considerable 
amount  of  trouble  required  in  order  to  carry  out  any  system  of  classification,  do 
you  think  that  the  need  of  classification  is  so  great  that  the  trouble  and  difficulty 
ought  to  be  faced  ? 

1  do  not  think  the  trouble  would  be  so  very  great.  The  respectable  people 
to  be  separated  out  from  the  others  are  few  in  number  comparatively,  and  the 
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very  young  are  practically  separated  at  the  present  moment,  excepting  in  the 
infirmary.    They  are  sent  t')  the  district  schools. 

5702.  But  do  you  think  that  some  sort  of  investigation  would  always  be 
necessciry,  that  even  the  experienced  officials  of  the  workhouse  might  be  deceived 
if  they  depended  merely  upon  appearance  and  demeanour? 

I  think,  it  is  extremely  likely.  I  have  one  case  before  my  mind  now,  of  a  girl 
who  ciime  in,  a  liice  quiet  giil ;  everybody  said  what  a  nice  girl  she  was,  and 
how  well-behaved,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  she  turned  out  lo  be  a  noted 
bad  character  in  the  particular  neighbourhood  of  Kensington  from  which  she 
came,  and  she  did  a  deal  of  mischief  while  she  was  in  the  place  ;  I  think  it  is 
extretiiely  doubtful  whetliei-  she  was  not  a  procuress  ;  1  think  1  could  almost 
prove  it  if  I  were  put  in  a  court  of  law.  Yet  she  seemed  a  very  attractive  per- 
son, very  nice,  and  well  behaved  in  every  way. 

5703.  That  would  point  still  more  to  the  need  of  classification,  would  it  not  ? 
Yes,  classification  and  investigation. 

5704.  When  you  were  connected  with  the  Kensington  workhouse,  did  the 
master  and  other  peruianent  officials  attend  the  meetings  of  the  guardians  ; 
were  they  in  the  room  at  the  time  thty  were  discussing? 

If  they  were  called  in,  they  were  there. 

570  ).  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  a  desirable  state  of  things,  if  it  were  the 
custom  of  the  guardians,  that  the  master  and  other  officials  should  take  such 
part  as  is  often  taken  by  officials  upon  boaids  of  companies,  for  instance  rail-' 
way  boards,  where  the  general  manager,  though  he  does  not  sit  there  as  a 
director,  is  always  present  to  give  his  opinion,  and  so  forth  ? 

I  would  like  to  see  the  p.^rmanent  officers  always  present,  and  giving  their 
opinion. 

5706.  Earl  of  Milltown.~\  In  one  of  your  earher  answers  I  think  you  said  that 
the  want  of  classification  defeated  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the  Poor 
Law  exists;  did  you  not  say  so  ? 

I  think  I  did;  which  means,  I  suppose,  that  the  Poor  Law  exists  to  help  to 
remedy  poverty  as  well  as  to  relieve  it;  to  help  to  do  away  with  poverty  as  well 
as  to  uiend  it. 

5707.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  main  object  of" 
the  Poor  Law  ? 

The  main  object  as  it  exists  at  present  is  simply  to  relieve  destitution. 

5708.  Would  classification  enable  you  to  relieve  destitution  better? 

I  think  the  main  object  of  ihe  Poor  Law  us  it  exists  at  present  is  simply  to 
relieve  destitution,  but  ought  it  not  to  go  further,  and  help  people  out  of  their 
destitution. 

5701).  You  want  to  malce  the  workhouse  a  reformatory? 
A  reformatory,  certainly. 

5710.  But  as  it  cannot  be  discovered  now  even  where  these  people  come 
from.  h(»w  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  their  characters? 

I  would  detain  them  until  I  got  the  information,  until  they  gave  me  a  clue. 

571  I.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  put  them  to  a  kind  of  torture  or  imprison- 
ment until  tliey  confessed  ? 

I  think  tli^y  would  very  soon  confess  if  they  felt  that  they  could  not  go  out 
at  24  hours'  notice,  having  defeated  you  altogether  in  not  supplying  you  with 
any  information. 

5712.  In  fact,  you  would  imprison  them  until  they  became  penitent  enough 
to  tell  you  all  about  themselves  ? 

I  think  they  v\ould  very  soon  tell  you  about  themselves  if  they  felt  that  they 
had  not  that  freedom  which  they  have  now. 

(70.)  '       4  K  2  5713.  But 
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5;  13.  But  is  it  your  proposal  that  thej'  sliould  be  imprisoned  until  they  gave 
that  information  ? 

Impiisonment  is  a  strong  word  to  de'=cribc  it  by. 

5714.  Foi'cibly  detained  against  their  will  ? 
Yes. 

57 '5.  And  when  you  had  released  them  from  their  durance  vile,  on  their 
having  j>iveu  information  to  you,  how  could  you  ascertain  whether  it  was 
correct  f 

You  would  have  to  make  inquiries  outside,  of  course,  and  I  think  you  would 
often  find  that  the  pauper  belonged  to  another  ptiiish  ;  that  he  had  a  settlement 
in  the-  country,  and  ought  t.)  be  chargeable  to  a  country  union,  in  the  cases 
of  pregnant  women  you  would  find  very  often  the  name  of  the  father,  and  you 
could  make  the  father  (who  is  often  abK-  to  do  it)  help  to  support  the  child.  It 
seems  to  me  monstrous  that  an  honest  ratepayer  should  have  to  support  the 
illegitimate  children  of  such  a  man. 

5716.  How  could  you  get  the  name  of  the  father? 
The  mother  can  supply  you  with  iulbrmation. 

5717.  I  suppose  if  she  wished  she  could  now  proceed  against  the  putative 
father  r 

Yes,  but  she  does  not  often  wish. 

.5718.  I  should  like  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  married  women  are  so 
much  more  vicious  than  the  single  women  who  come  in  to  be  confined  ;  are  these 
married  women  not  looked  after  by  their  husbands  ? 

Of  course  in  the  majorify  of  cases  the  husband  looks  after  them,  but  they 
ha\  e  generally  passed  through  such  a  series  of  troubles  and  misfortunes,  and 
they  have  so  generally  come  from  common  lodging  houses  where  they  have  seen 
any  amount  of  evil,  that  they  are  sources  of  evil. 

5719.  It  sounds  rather  startling  at  first  when  one  hears  that  the  legally 
married  women  who  come  into  the  workhouse  in  order  to  be  confined  are  more 
vicious  than  the  single  women  wiio  come  in  for  that  purpose  ? 

It  was  very  startlmg  to  me  when  I  found  it  out,  but  I  think  if  you  were  to 
ask  a  Series  of  ladies  who  worked  in  tiiat  particular  ward  at  Kensington,  they 
would  tell  you  exactly  the  same. 

5720.  Then  if  you  were  to  separate  these  women  into  two  classes,  one 
representing  the  sheep  and  the  other  the  goats,  the  goats  would  be  the  married 
women  and  the  sheep  the  unmarried  ones  ? 

J\ot  at  all. 

.^721.  It  sounds  rather  like  it  ? 

Certainly  I  should  not  class  the  single  women  under  the  sheep.  Sometimes 
thoy  come  in  with  their  thiid  and  fourth  child,  and  they  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  treated  as  sheep. 

5722.  But,  tts  a  rule,  the  married  women  are  the  more  vicious  of  the 
two  ? 

As  a  rule,  the  more  vicious  of  the  two. 

5723.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.']  Did  you  express  an  opinion  about  the  casual 
wards  ? 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  them.  We  had  no  casual  ward  at  the  Kensing- 
ton workhouse  ;  it  was  in  a  separate  part  of  Kensington  altogether. 

5724.  Lord  Thring^  You  recommended  that  the  permanent  establishment, 
consisting  of  the  people  vou  mentioned,  should  sit  as  a  matter  of  right  with 
the  guardians  ;  but  have  you  not  found  that  wherever  an  officer  sits  as  a  matter 
of  right  with  the  governing  body  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  governing 
body  to  find  iault  with  that  officer? 

It  follows,  one  would  think,  from  first  principles.  But  is  it  true  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  them  as  illustrations  ready  to  hand  ? 

5725.  That 
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5725.  That  being  so,  is  it  nut  found  absolutely  impossible  to  govern  any 
establishment  properly  where  the  peimanent  officer  sits  with  you,  for  that  very 
reasun  that  the  very  fault  -^ou  want  to  find  you  cannot  find  without  one  of  two 
things;  you  must  either  l  lame  the  officer  in  his  presence,  and  talk  it  over  in 
his  preseiice,  or,  do  what  is  equally  bad,  ask  him  to  go  away  while  you  dis- 
cuss it  ? 

Might  I  modify  that  recommendation  of  mine  so  far  as  to  say  that  some 
representatives  irom  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  central  authority,  having 
skill  and  experience  in  dealing  with  Poor  Law  questions,  should  sit  on  the 
Board,  and  I  desire  to  add  that  a  board  of  guardians  has  a  wider  subject  to 
deal  with  than  the  mere  government  of  an  establishment. 

57^6.  I  quite  understand  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  permanent  officers, 
and  always  asking  tliem  their  opinion  ;  but  I  was  very  much  surprised  that  \  ou 
should  say  that  you  thought  tliey  ought  to  sit  with  the  governing  body  as  a 
matter  of  right  ;  i  want  to  know  now  whether  on  conhideration you  tiiink  so? 

I  think  that  tiieir  skill  and  experience  should  always  be  available,  and  not 
simply  in  the  lorm  ot  answering  questions. 

5727.  But  that  could  not  be  done  by  asking  them  always,  "  Wh  it  have  you 
got  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Board  "  ;  but  I  thmk  you  would  find  it 
impossible  to  conduct  any  business  with  efficiency  if  the  pei  manent  otKcials  as 
a  uiattei  of  right  sat  with  the  governing  body  ? 

I  think  their  skill  and  experience  ought  to  be  made  available  for  dealing  with 
pauperism.    At  present  it  is  practically  lost  to  the  country, 

5728.  Chairman.~\  Tlie  Local  Government  B(jard,  you  are  aware,  perhaps, 
have  the  power  of  nominating  guardians? 

Ex-o^cio  guardians. 

.5729.  And  they  might,  if  they  pleased,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  nominate 
persons  of  skill,  supposing  that  such  skilful  persons  had  a  sufficient  qualification 
in  the  district ;  you  are  aware  that  that  is  so  ? 

1  he  Local  Board  Government  Board,  I  know,  can  nominate  ex  officio 
guardians,  but  whether  they  can  in  that  vvay  send  persons  of  skill  I  cannot  say. 

5730.  But  if  there  were  any  persons  of  skill  in  the  district  available  they 
could  do  so  ? 

Only  justices  of  the  peace,  I  think. 

5731.  Lox(\  Balfour  of  Burley.'\  There  must  be  a  property  qualification  ;  they 
must  be  rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  district,  but  subject  to  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  nominate  persons  : 

1  was  not  aware  of  that. 

5732.  Lord  Thring^  Does  not  it,  in  your  opinion,  amount  to  this,  that  you 
think  it  would  br  veiy  advisable  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should  in 
certain  cases  have  power  to  nominate  experts  or  persons  of  skill  to  sit  with  the 
guardians,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  guardians  ought  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
and  ctmsult  more  their  subordinate  officejs  ? 

I  think  that  would  lead  very  much  to  the  same  as  the  present  state  of  things, 
that  simply  questions  would  be  asked  and  nothing  more. 

5733.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  With  regard  to  your  proposal  as  to  detention 
pending  inquiry,  do  you  consider  that  respectable  people  would  be  willing  to 
undergo  such  detention  if  it  resulted  or  were  likely  to  result  in  their  being  in 
the  end  not  classed  with  the  disreputable  inmates  r 

I  have  not  any  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

5734.  That  would  perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  set  over  the  difficulty  suggested 
about  the  "  dui  ance  vile  "  which  would  be  necessary  while  inquiries  were  being 
made  ? 
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I  think  so.  There  would  be  no  hardship  in  it  to  the  respectable  ;  a  respect- 
able man  only  comes  in  when  he  is  on  his  very  last  legs  and  knows  he  must 
stay. 

5735.  He  would  have  to  up  with  the  confinement  ? 
He  would  have  to  put  up  with  it  in  any  case. 

.5736.  And  with  that  special  confinement  that  you  referred  to  r 
I  do  not  think  he  would  feel  it  a  grievance  at  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday,  the  ]  6tli  instant, 

at  Eleven  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Earl  of  Jersey. 
Earl  Spencer. 
Earl  of  MiLLTOWN. 
Earl  of  Onslow. 
Earl  of  Strafford. 
Earl  of  Kimberley. 


Viscount  Gordon  (-Ear/ o/  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burley. 
Lord  HoPETOUN  (^Earl  of  Hopetoun). 
Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 


The  EARL  OF  KLMBERLEY,  k.g.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Reverend  J.  W.  HORSLEY,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

5737.  Chairman.']  I  think  you  are  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England 
Central  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays  ? 

Yes. 

5738.  And  you  have  given  attention  to  the  treatment  of  children  imder  the 
Poor  Law  ? 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  when  I  was  chaplain  of  Clerken- 
well  Prison.  My  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law  comes  in  three  ways  only  :  first 
of  all  from  finding  in  prison  a  great  many  people  who  deliberately  preferred 
prison  to  the  workhouse,  having  had  experience  of  both  ;  secondly,  from  finding 
the  invariable  results  of  the  workhouse  training  of  girls  as  evidence  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  young  women  I  met  in  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries; 
and  thirdly,  from  my  present  work,  which  takes  me  all  over  England  and 
Wales,  and  brings  me  into  personal  contact  with  guardians  everywhere. 

,5739.  E^^^     Aberdeen.']  W^ill  you  mention  how  long  you  were  chaplain  of 
Clerkenwell  Prison  ? 
Ten  years. 

5740.  Could  you  state  briefly  the  opinion  at  which  you  have  arrived  with 
reference  to  the  effect  upon  girls  of  the  training  and  discipline  of  workhouse 
schools  ? 

They  were  quite  distinguishable  as  a  class ;  you  could  pick  them  out ;  the 
female  warders  could  always  pick  them  out  and  say,  '  That  is  an  institution- 
bred  girl;  a  workhouse  schoolgirl."  1  found  that  over  and  over  again.  1  have 
supplemented  my  own  opinion  by  writing  to  all  of  the  most  experienced  prison 
chaplains,  and  female  workers  in  penitentiary  work,  and  they  gave  me  exactly 
the  same  evidence. 

5741.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Society  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  r 

Yes  ;  and  I  used  to  send  nearly  all  the  cases  I  had  in  prison  to  them.  Their 
chief  Home  is  near  where  I  live,  and  my  wife  is  on  the  managing  committee 
of  it. 


5742.  We  have  had  evidence  lately  to  the  effect  that  the  results  of  inquiry  as 
conducted  by  that  society  did  not  bear  out  the  suggestion  that  the  training 
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schools,  however  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects,  led  to  the  girls  going  wrong 
as  regards  moral  condition? 

In  a  good  many  cases  they  do.  I  do  not  know  if  you  have  examin(  d  an 
extremely  able  lady,  the  head  of  that  home,  Grosvenor  House,  Miss  Whitworth, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Allen  Whitworth,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  St.  Margaret- 
strt  et.  I  was  talking  to  her  the  other  day  on  that  very  point,  and  she  certainly 
said  there  was  great  evidence  of  immorality.  Some  schools  produce  more 
immorality,  oihers  moi  e  incapacity,  others  more  temper  and  so  forth, 

5743.  Are  you  speaking  of  immorality  at  the  time  of  leaving  school,  or  do 
you  refer  to  subsequent  failure  ? 

Subsequent  failure  from  incapacity  to  meet  the  temptations  of  the  world. 
As  Miss  Eilice  Hopkins  put  it,  a  girl  brought  up  in  a  cottage  "had  a  horror 
of  them  rude  boys  puviohf^d  into  her  from  the  first,"  A  giil  who  h^s  been 
brought  up  in  the  semi-conventual  life  of  a  district  school,  where  we  have  600 
girls  massed  together  and  known  only  by  their  numbers,  does  not  know  what 
the  temptations  are  or  how  to  meet  them,  and  she  more  readily  falls. 

5744.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  girls  brought  under 
your  notice  as  prisoners,  who  have  passed  through  these  schools  ? 

No,  1  could  not ;  a  great  uiany,  and  that  is  the  experience  of  all  others ;  I 
wrote  to  Miss  Hopkins,  of  the  Streatham  Institution;  the  head  of  the  Diocesan 
House  of  Mercy  ;  matrons,  and  many  others  ;  they  all  said  the  same  thing.  They 
are  a  class  by  themselves ;  they  have  the  same  characteristics,  and  are  turned 
out  of  the  same  mould. 

574.5.  These  persons  to  whom  you  refer  are  connected  with  penitentiaries? 

Yes;  I  am  chaplain  myself  to  Lady  Wilson's  Home  of  Mercy,  ami  we  have 
had  a  number  of  disti  ict  school  girls  there.  They  are  not  more  vicious  than 
others,  but  more  incapable  of  virtue;  passive,  sluggish,  backboneless. 

5746.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  improvements  which  are 
feasible  in  the  direction  of  curing  this  evi!  ? 

Yes  ;  by  being  as  enlightened  as  our  Colonies,  and  abolishing  workhouse 
schools.  You  are  probably  aware  that  in  Australia  they  are  rejoicing  now  in 
having  no  children  in  workhouse  institutions. 

5747.  Would  you  substitute  boarding  out? 

Boarding  out,  placing  them  in  small  voluntary  homes,  and  emigration. 

5748.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.'j  When  you  use  the  expression  "  workhouse 
schools  "  do  you  mean  a  workhouse  or  a  district  school? 

I  mean  both,  especially  district  schools.  The  evil  is  exaggeiated  in  district 
schools,  where  you  have  600  girls  sometimes  in  one  mass  ;  in  other  cases,  400 
or  500. 

5-49.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Do  you  consider  that  boarding  out  wisely 
administered  would  be  a  practical  remedy  for  the  defects  which  you  have 
observed  ? 

Perfectly  so.  In  that  we  should  only  be  following  the  example  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  where  they  adopted  that  plan  30  years  ago,  and  of  every  other 
civilised  country  in  which  it  exists  ;  even  in  Finland  they  board  out  every 
child  of  the  State. 

5750.  As  far  as  you  have  been  able  personally  to  observe  do  you  think  that 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  geneially  speaking,  are  in  favour  of  boarding 
out 

No,  they  are  not. 

.o7oi-  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Partly  to  ignorance,  partly  to  prejudice.  Last  week  I  met  with  two  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  of  position,  one  was  in  Somersetshire  and  another  in 
Devon,  who  assured  me  that  the  children  in  their  workhouse  only  cost  them 

2  s.  \0d. 
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2  s.  ]0d.  a  week,  all  charges  included  ;  which  is  simply  nonsense.  Of  course 
while  they  think  that  they  will  not  pay  4  s.  a  week  for  boarding  the  children 
out. 

5752.  Chairman.~\  May  I  ask  why  you  think  it  nonsense  r 

Because  a  prisoner  in  prison  costs  2  s.  7  d.  ?i  week  for  his  food  and  clothing 
alone,  and  you  will  find  that  the  guardians  excltide  the  establishment  charges; 
they  ignore  doctor,  mation,  teachers,  all  the  establishment  charges.  The  other 
day  I  visited  the  Epsom  Board  of  Guardians  by  invitation  ;  as  the  result  of  that 
they  have  given  me  the  whole  of  their  orphan  and  deserted  children  to  place 
out.  They  were  asked  first  of  all  what  the  cost  was  ;  4  a  week  was  the 
answer.  "That  is  the  food  and  clothing;  what  is  the  real  cost;"  "We  can- 
not do  it  under  8*."  I  have  now  boarded  many  of  their  children  out  at  4  s., 
and  placed  them  in  voluntary  homes  at  5  s. 

5753.  But  is  there  not  some  slight  fallacy  in  your  calculation,  because  the 
establishment  charges  would,  in  all  probability,  remain  nearly  the  same  in  the 
workh(mse  whether  the  children  are  there  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  those 
specially  charged  with  looking  after  the  children  ? 

Yes  ;  but  then  the  workhouse  accommodation  will  not  be  so  great  in  some 
cases ;  you  do  not  want  to  build  a  new  addition. 

5754.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  workhouse  accommodation,  in  rural  dis- 
tricts at  all  events,  is  considerably  above  that  which  is  necessary  r 

Yes. 

57^5.  Therefore,  does  it  not  follow  that  in  making  calculations  you  cannot 
reckon  upon  there  bi  ing  any  very  considerable  reduction  in  the  establishment 
charges  if  the  children  were  not  there  ? 

I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  deliberately  adopted 
the  system  30  years  ago  because  it  was  cheapest ;  one  from  thrift,  the  other 
from  poverty.  Then  other  large  boards,  like  the  Leeds  board,  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  their  having  saved  largely  to  the  rates.  The  Blue  Book  published 
in  Victoria  last  year  will  tell  you  that  they  claim  to  have  saved  20,000  /.  by  the 
adoption  of  the  boarding-out  system. 

5756.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  even  if  it  could  not 
be  shown  that  the  boarding-out  system,  or  any  other  system,  was  cheaper  than 
the  district  school  system,  you  think  that  the  other  advantages  gained  by 
another  svstem  would  be  considerable  r 

It  would  pay  even  financially,  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  entail  of  pauperism 
and  avoiding  their  return  to  the  workhouse  afterwards  as  paupers,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  their  rightful  and  necessary  home.  I  may  say  that  we  took  a  child  from 
the  Fulham  Guardians  the  other  day  ;  the  cost  there  is  12  s.  a  week  they  tell 
me.  The  average  cost  of  a  child  in  a  workhouse  or  district  school  near  London 
is  from  24  /.  to  30  I.  a  year. 

5757.  You  mentioned  just  now  that  you  could  place  children  in  homes  for  a 
certain  charge ;  will  you  describe  the  kind  of  home  to  which  you  refer  ? 

There  are  a  large  number  of  voluntary  homes  established.  One  I  was  close 
to  last  week  is  one  that  Lady  Clinton  has.  Some  lady  or  group  of  ladies 
establish  a  nice  little  orphanage  near  their  own  homes,  and  look  after  it  with 
the  assistance  of  their  neighbours.  If  the  home  is  properly  managed  it  can 
receive  a  certificate  from  the  Local  Government  Board  Inspector  and  their 
guardians  can  send  children  to  that  home  to  be  depauperised.  The  society  T 
am  working  with  has  already  eight  such  homes.  There  are  already  in  existence 
157  of  these  certified  homes  in  which  they  can  be  received.  These  are  clsiefly 
voluntary  little  orphanages,  or  homes,  in  which  the  girls  are  quite  apart  from 
pauperism  ;  they  never  hear  of  the  guardians  again. 


5758.  Has  there  been  time  for  this  system  to  become  generally  known  ? 
Yts. 
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575g.  Are  the  Poor  Law  guardians  increasingly  making  use  of  it? 

They  are  increasingly  using  it,  but  there  is  a  prejudice.  Last  week  I  was  told 
in  Devonshire,  in  one  place,  the  guardians  would  not  hear  of  boarding-out,  or 
any  w<iy  depauperising  tlie  children,  because  they  said  it  would  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  getting  cheap  servants  from  the  workhouse  ;  tl)ey  liked  to  get  a 
girl  cheap  from  the  workhouse  as  a  drudge. 

5760.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  Who  did  that  information  come  from  ? 

It  cnme  fiom  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  I  am  pr<  tty  nearly  sui-e,  was  a 
guardian  hinjself ;  that  was  the  reason,  he  told  me,  given  by  the  guardians 
there. 

5761.  It;  came  to  you  through  two  or  three  people,  and  has  not  been  ti^sted 
by  yourself? 

ISi'o  ;  but  there  are  very  mean  prejudices  in  that  way. 

5762.  Earl  of  Abcrueen.l^  From  your  own  personal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, have  you  had  reason  to  think  that  that  view  operates  upon  the  minds  oi 
the  guardians  ? 

It  does  sometimes.  The  more  usual  view  is  that  the  suggestion  of  removing 
the  ciiildren  from  the  workhouse  is  an  insinuation  that  the  guardians  do  n(;t  do 
tljeir  duty  towards  them,  which,  of  course,  is  not  in  tlie  least  intended. 

5763.  Chairman.^  How  have  you  formed  that  opinion,  that  the  guardians  are 
actuated  by  that  motive  ? 

By  constantly  communicating  with  them.  They  have  said  that  to  me  them- 
selves. They  said  they  could  not  be  better  treated.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
they  could  be  better  treated?  They  could  not  be  better  treated  than  they  are 
in  the  workhouse." 

5764.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  Are  you  referrins;  also  to  the  district  schools? 

J  have  not  known  much  personally  of  the  district  schools  ;  I  only  know  them 
by  the  results ;  but  these  guardians  are  guardians  of  country  workhouses 
chit  fly  where  there  are  a  small  number  of  children.  In  other  places  it  is  that 
the  ofScials  feel  that  thtir  craft  is  in  danger.  I  know  a  case  in  which  the 
matron  said,  "  Well,  supposing  you  adopt  the  boarding-out  system,  what  would 
become  of  me  ?  "    That  was  the  way  she  put  it. 

5765.  Chairman.^  Was  that  a  matron  especially  engaged  to  look  after  the 
children  ? 

She  w  as  the  head  of  a  district  school.  A  lady  was  proposing  to  her  the 
boarding- out  system,  and  the  matron  said  that  they  were  well  treated  already  ; 
but  when  the  lady  said,  "  I  know  the  contrary  from  my  own  personal  know- 
ledge," the  matron  said,  "  What  would  become  of  me  if  you  boarded  the 
children  out  ? " 

5766.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.j  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  just  how  that 
you  had  no  personal  experience  of  the  district  schools  ? 

I  have  not  been  into  one.  It  is  very  difficult,  you  know,  to  get  into  any 
workhouse.  No  guardian,  as  such,  has  a  riglit  to  enter  the  workhouse  for  which 
he  is  responsible. 

5767.  I  think  that  is  not  strictly  accurate;  you  can  do  so  by  permission  of 
the  committee,  and  all  the  visiting  committee  have  the  right  to  go  in ;  and  that 
visiting  committee  is  appointed  by  the  guardians  as  a  whole;  that  is  so,  is  it 
not? 

duite  so. 

5768.  Beyond  that  visiting  committee,  no  one  has  tlie  right  to  go  in  without 
permission  ? 

That  is  exactly  what  I  say  ;  no  guardian  has  the  right  as  such. 

5769.  Have 
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5769.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an^'^  cases  in  which  guardians  have  been 
refused  permission? 

Yes.  I  can  give  you  a  case  that  has  occurred  this  month,  in  which  the  vicar 
of  a  parish,  who  is  a  guardian,  and  lives  close  to  the  workhouse,  can  only  visit 
that  workhouse  for  a  fortnight  in  the  year  ;  a  rota  is  prepared  by  the  guardians ; 
and  that  particular  fortnight  he  happens  to  be  in  Switzerland ;  so  that  for  the 
whole  of  the  year  he  has  no  right. 

5770.  Has  he  applied  at  other  times  and  been  forbidden? 
Applied  to  his  colleagues,  do  you  mean  ? 

5771.  Has  he  ever  applied  to  go  into  the  house  and  been  forbidden  at  other 
times  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  tliat  he  has. 

5772.  Chairman^]  Are  you  aware  that  where  there  is  a  rota  of  guardians- 
app  ointed  in  that  way,  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  board  are  extremely 
glad  if  any  other  guardian  will  take  the  trouble  to  visit,  and  that  the  rota  is 
only  intended  to  secure  the  visit  of  some  guardian  ? 

Yes-  Some  guardians,  who  are  more  enlightened,  constitute  the  whole 
board  into  a  visiting  committee. 

5773.  But  may  it  not  occur  to  you  that  probably  if  it  were  simply  left  to  alL 
and  none  were  specially  told  off,  the  result  would  be  that  none  would  go  ? 

No ;  that  would  be  a  great  reflection  on  the  character  of  the  guardians. 

5774.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burky.']  Or  might  not  the  other  objection  arise,  that 
in  populous  places  where  there  are  large  boards  of  guardians,  so  many  might 
go  as  seiiously  to  interfere  with  the  routine  of  the  house  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

5775.  Chairman.~\  Are  you  aware  what  the  ordinary  duty  of  a  visiting  com- 
mittee is  ? 

Yes. 

5776.  You  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  visit  once  a  week  and  make  a 
report  ? 

Yes. 

5777.  If  no  special  persons  were  told  off  to  make  that  report,  would  not  the 
probability  be  that  the  duty  not  be  performed  at  all? 

Still,  people  could  undertake  to  be  reponsible  for  certain  weeks. 

5778.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley7\  Is  not  that  what  is  done  by  the  roster  ? 
Certain  people  are  there  and  their  visits  are  expected,  and  therefore  they  are 

comparatively  valueless. 

5779.  Chairman.']  But  that  assumes  that  they  visit  upon  certain  days? 
Yes.. 

5780.  But  is  there  anything  to  prevent;  the  visiting  committee  from  doing 
that  which  is  done  by  visiting  committees  in  many  institutions,  namely,  visiting 
on  uncertain  days  ? 

Guaraians  have  told  me  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  in  without  giving 
notice. 

5781.  Do  you  exactly  believe  that  the  visiting  committee  on  t!ie  board  of  a 
workhouse  cannot  get  into  that  workhouse  without  notice  at  any  hour  ? 

Practically  they  do  not.  . 

5782.  But  do  you  believe  that  they  cannot? 

They  have  told  me  so.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

5783.  But  do  you  believe  it  ? 
Yes  ;  I  do.  ' 

'    •  (yO-)  4  L  2  5784.  Then 
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P  ^5784.  Then  do  you  suppose  that  the  master  of  the  workhouse  would 
deliberately  neglect  his  duty  and  lay  himself  open,  as  he  would,  to  very  severe 
repro!)ation  and  possible  punishment  ? 

1  think  if  h  guardian  presented  himsA^  unexpectedly  he  would  be  told  that 
no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  visiting  committee's  approach. 

5785.  Would  you  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  if  any  such  attempt  was  made 
by  a  master  of  a  workhouse,  he  would  be  guilty  of  m.ost  grave  dereliction  of 
duty,  and  would  be  subject  to  severe  reprobation  and  possible  dismissal  ? 

1  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  will  quote  that,  1  know  one  case  in  which 
a  guardian  visited  the  workhouse  unexpectedly,  and  it  was  reported  to  the 
board  by  the  master  at  the  next  meeting  that  the  gentleman  had  been  "  dis- 
covered "  in  the  kitchen. 

,^786.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Have  you  seen  a  ])amphlet  by  Miss  Louisa 
Twining,  w!io  has  had  great  exjjerience  in  Poor  Law  administration,  in  which 
she  states  that  it  seems  very  strange  that  guardians  should  not  have  the  right 
or  opportunity  of  entering  the  workhouse  from  time  to  time  ? 

Quite  so. 

5787.  C/iairman.^  You  understood  that  I  was  speaking  of  the  visiting 
committees  at  thut  moment  ? 

Yes,  I  should  desire  to  extend  it  to  all,  or  that  the  whole  board  should  be  the 
visiting  committee. 

5788.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  Your  condemnation  of  the  district  schools, 
so  far  as  the  girls  who  have  pa'^sed  through  them  are  concerned,  proceeded 
mainly  from  your  observation  of  those  who  have  passed  throui^h  them,  the 
schiiols  connected  with  the  workhouse? 

Yes. 

5/89.  But  I  understood  you  to  include  in  that   condemnation  the  district 
schools  as  well  as  the  workhouse  schools  ? 
Chiefly  the  district  schools. 

5790.  Why  chiefly  the  district  schools? 

Because  they  are  more  numerous  there.  The  large  r  the  number  of  girls  you 
have  together  the  worse  are  the  efi'ects  produced  ;  girls  suffer  from  massing. 

5791.  But  all  the  district  schools  are  not  large  r 

Our  society  never  would  put  more  than  30  girls  together  in  any  home ;  they 
consider  that  as  the  maximum,  and  that  you  create  institutionalism  if  you  get 
more.    The  smallest  district  school  contains  150  at  least,  I  think. 

5782,  Your  condemnation  of  district  schools  would  extend  to  those  having  so 
small  in  number  as  150  or  200  ? 
Yes. 

5793.  Have  you  thought  of  what  can  be  done  with  those  children  as  to  whom 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  will  remain  long? 

You  mean  the  children  of  the  ins  and  outs  ? 

5794.  Not  necessarily  what  we  call  ins  and  outs,  but  those  as  to  whom, 
without  tlieir  being  the  children  of  ins  and  outs,  you  are  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  will  remain  long,  because  their  parents  may  take  their  discharge  on 
any  day  ? 

The  only  category  of  children  you  can  practically  depauperise  now  are  the 
orphan  and  desened  children. 

5795.  Then  your  remarks  as  to  the  proper  education  of  children  chargeable 
to  the  rates  would  apply  mainly  to  those  who  are  orphan  or  deserted  ? 

Solely  at  present,  because  the  State  at  present  does  not  exercise  guardianship 
over  those  children  who  have  a  parent  in  the  workhouse. 

5796.  Is 
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57q6.  Is  there  any  other  way  by  which  those  children  who  are  not  orphan  or 
deserted  can  be  dealt  with  than  in  some  such  school  as  the  district  schools  ? 

You  can  have,  as  Kensington,  Birmingham,  or  Shoreditch  has,  the  cottag-e 
home  district  school.  There  you  have  a  group  of  20  or  30  girls  under  one 
mother  in  a  cottage.    They  have  adopted  it,  knowing  it  is  a  great  amehoration. 

5797.  Are  you  able  to  say  from  any  results  at  your  command  that  those  who 
are  bred  up  in  those  cottage  homes  are  less  likely  to  come  to  grief  than  those 
who  come  from  the  district  schools? 

The  result  of  my  observation  of  homes  of  all  kinds  all  over  England  would 
lead  me  to  that ;  I  find  a  girl  transferred  to  us  by  the  guardians  rapidly 
becomes  another  heing  when  placed  in  one  of  our  little  homes;  the  child 
becomes  humanised  and  individualised  ;  not  number  so-and-so,  but  Mary 
Smith.  We  have  a  large  number  of  Poor  Law  children  under  the  care  of  our 
society. 

57qS.  You  admit  that  the  success  of  the  system  of  boarding-out  depends 
entirely  upon  the  careful  selection  of  the  homes  ? 
Not  merely  that,  upon  the  supervision  also. 

5799.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  certain  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  homes 
can  be  got  at  any  moment  r 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  point.  We  have  a  plethora  of  foster 
parents  all  carefully  selected  and  well  recommended,  and  each  with  a  lady 
to  supervise  the  child  if  jjlaced  wiUi  them.  We  have  strings  of  foster  parents ; 
more  than  we  can  send  children  to.  I  have  about  300  children  boarded  out  by 
our  society,  and  we  have  a  plethora  of  homes. 

5800.  What  district  of  the  country  do  you  refer  to  ? 
The  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

5801.  You  are  aware  that  in  some  of  the  Midland  counties,  as  reported  by 
Miss  Mason,  the  Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  some  difficulties 
has  arisen  in  the  selection  of  suitable  homes  ? 

I  know  Miss  Mason,  and  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Midland  counties  provide 
some  of  the  very  best  homes.  I  sent  some  16  Epsom  children  to  Atht-rstone, 
lately.  In  one  of  the  villages  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  which  we  have  children 
of  our  own  boarded  out,  not  only  are  they  good  parents,  but  the  cottage  is  a 
shilling  a  week,  and  coal  6*.  a  ton,  and  there  is  plenty  of  employment  between 
coal  work,  factory,  and  agriculture,  so  that  they  can  do  very  well  for  the 
children. 

5802.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  difficulties  have  occurred,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  supposed  that  all  boarding  out  is  necessarily  successful? 

Miss  Mason  has  erred  on  the  si'ie  of  over-particularity  in  some  instances  I 
think 

"^803.  What  do  you  refer  to  particularly  ? 

That  in  one  or  two  cases  she  has  made  more  of  certain  things  that  she  did 
not  like  than  she  needed. 

580^1,  What  do  you  refer  to  : 

1  refer  to  one  or  two  cases  that  she  reported  adversely  about,  cases  where 
I  think  she  a  little  erred  on  tlie  side  of  particularity. 

5805.  In  what  way  do  you  think  she  is  over  particular  ? 

1  mean  that  the  ladies  who  have  lived  in  that  place,  and  have  seen  the  foster 
parents  day  after  day  have  not  agreed  with  her. 

5806.  But  do  you  doubt  that  Miss  Mason  saw  the  things  which  she  reports 
that  she  saw } 

Not  a  bit. 

5807.  If  she  saw  those  things,  is  it  not  certain  that  those  children  were  not 
properly  cared  for  ? 

I  do  not  think  you  can  argue  from  one  day  to  what  is  the  usual  course. 
(70.)  4  L  3  You 
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You  might  find  a  child  one  day  without  stockings,  and  it  might  liave  stockings 
the  other  364  days. 

5808.  Chairman.]  Or  it  might  not  r 
Then  the  supervisor  would  find  it  out. 

5809.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleyi]  Then  there  were  serious  allegations  as  to  the 
personal  cleanliness  of  the  child  and  that  of  some  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
home 

I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  inspection  ;  I  think  that  is 
the  best  thing  the  Local  Government  Board  ever  did,  appointing  Miss 
Mason. 

5810.  Chairman.']  When  you  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination  of 
abolishing  workhouse  schools,  I  suppose  1  am  right  in  understanding  you  to 
mean  that  you  would  substitute  cottage  homes  for  workhouse  schools  where 
such  schools  are  still  indispensable;  that  is,  for  children  who  cannot  be 
permanently  boarded  out,  and  the  rest  you  would  board  out - 

Ves,  and  I  hope  that  eventually  the  State  will  assume  the  guardianship  of 
those  children,  which  at  present  it  does  not. 

5811.  In  reference  to  those  children,  in  what  way  would  you  propose  that 
the  State  should  assume  the  guardianship  of  them  ? 

By  saying  to  the  habitual  tramp,  you  are  incapdhle  of  bringing  up  this  child; 
I,  the  State,  am  the  father  of  the  child. 

5812.  That  woidd  apply  to  the  children  of  tramps  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
children  of  parent;?  who  are  only  in  receipt  of  relief  for  a  short  time,  two  or 
three  months,  how  would  you  deal  with  those  ? 

1  do  not  know.  You  could  send  them  to  a  cottage  home  for  a  short 
time. 

5813.  So  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  institution  such  has 
cottage  homes  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  those  children  - 

Yes ;  you  cannot  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  children.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  269,000  children  under  the  Poor  Law  ;  what  I  propose  meets 
the  case  of  many  thousands  of  theiu,  not  all. 

5814.  Your  observations,  I  think,  applies  principally  to  girls;  what  is  your 
opinion  with  regard  to  boys  ? 

Boys  do  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  from  massing  ;  boys  of  any  class  can  stand 
it  better,  i  have  sometimes,  not  often,  found  the  bad  effects  of  institutionalism 
on  boys  ;  but  boys  and  girls  are  quite  different. 

5815.  Lord  Bishop  of  Roche.<iter.]  Do  I  understand  that  you  altogether  object 
to  the  scheme  of  district  schools  for  workhouse  children  ? 

Altogetlier. 

5)8] 6.  And  you  would  rather  not  suggest  what  is  the  smallest  number  you 
would  think  possible  to  be  trained  and  supervised  with  any  great  advantage  ? 

Our  society  deliberately  came  to  the  number  of  30  ;  v\e  never  would  put 
more  than  30  girls  together  in  one  place  ;  and  a  smaller  number  is  desirable.  It 
is  a  matter  of  expense  largely  of  course. 

5S17.  Of  course  it  is  notliing  to  you  that  very  large  buildings  have  already 
been  erected  at  immense  cost  ? 

No.  That  argument  applied  in  Australia;  but  our  Australian  cousins  threw 
it  overboard  in  consideration  of  the  children. 

'  5818.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  unkindness  or  neglect  shown  to 
children  in  the  district  schools  } 

Mo,  no  personal  knowledge,  except  in  this  way,  that  I  consider  it  unkindness 
and  neglect  that  it  should  be  actually  not  an  uncommon  thing  that  girls 
remaining  in  the  workhouse  up  to  the  time  they  are  fit  for  service  should  not  be 
supphed  with  night  garments  ;  I  do  not  think  that  conduces  either  to  sanitation 
or  habits  of  decency. 

5819.  Another 
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^819.  Another  vvitness  has  given  us  his  opinion  that  onf^  objection  to  the 
district  schools  is  that  children  are  somewhat  mechanically  trained  there  ;  is 
that  your  view  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  everything  is  done  for  them. 

5820.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  have  confirmed  them  in  many  instances,  ;md 
I  have  in  some  cases  been  very  much  satisfied  what  I  have  seen  ;  but  my 
knowledge  is  not  individual.  If  children  were  boarded  out  to  the  extent  you 
propose  in  private  houses,  how  would  you  ensure  kind  and  just  and  personal 
treatment  there  ? 

First  by  a  very  careful  selection  of  the  foster  parents  ;  secondly,  by  the  in- 
spection of  visitors  of  the  local  committee  or  boarding-out  committee  under 
the  Poor  Law  ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  visits  of  Miss  Mason.  In  our  own  case  we 
have  with  each  child  a  lady  wh(i  has  to  report  to  us  once  a  quarter  as  well. 

5821.  You  would  want  a  good  many  Miss  Masons  to  carry  that  out  ? 

But  you  would  not  want  so  many  Miss  Masons  to  inspect  them  in  the  house. 

.  5822  Has  your  society  any  difficulty  in  finding  ladies  on  the  spot  who  would 
be  willing  to  look  after  th*  se  children  ? 

iNot  a  bit ;  there  are  many  certificated  committees  waiting  for  children  ;  others 
are  disbanded,  because  they  cannot  get  the  guardians  to  send  them  cliildren, 
and  they  are  very  much  discouraged  in  that  way. 

.5823.  Chairman.']  With  reference  to  wl  at  you  said  as  to  the  cost  of  children 
in  the  workhouse,  i  conclude  that  your  view  is  this  :  that  the  2*.  \Q  d.  would 
not  represent  the  whole  cost  ? 

Nothing  but  food  and  clothing, 

5824.  And  that  at  nny  rate  some  considerable  addition  must  be  made  for  the 
establishment  charges  ? 

Yes. 

5825.  Even  although  the  whole  of  the  establisliment  charges  might  not  be 
affei  ted  by  the  absence  of  the  children  ? 

Yes;  hut  these  particular  guardians  solemnly  affirmed  that  2s.  10  d.  repie- 
sented  the  whole  cost  for  all  purposes. 

5826.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.~\  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  district  school  is 
an  ex()ensive  school  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  ways  of  dealing  with  the  workhouse 
children. 

582".  Chairman.]  The  observations  I  was  referring  to  did  not  refer  to  district 
schools,  but  workhouse  schools  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  district  schools,  the 
expense  is,  30  /.  a  year  per  head  ? 

£.  24  to  30  I. 

5828.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.]  Therefore  there  can  be  no  allegations  against 
the  guardians  thrtt  they  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  the  rates  in  keeping  the 
children  in  the  district  schools. 

No,  the  allegation  is  that  they  do  not  save  the  rates. 

5829.  They  are  probably  therefore  acting  in  the  way  which  they  believe  to 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children  ? 

Yes. 

5830.  Earl  Spencer.]  In  the  case  of  Epsom,  was  it  a  workhouse  or  a  district 
school  ? 

A  workhouse,  containing  children. 

5831.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.^  What  you  would  specially  desire  to  see  with 
reference  to  children  would  be,  either  a  larger  adaptation  of  the  hoarding-out 
system,  or  a  system  of  small  homes  ? 

Boaiding-out,  sending  them  to  voluntary  homes,  or  emigration,  and  then 
fourthly,  having  a  number  of  cottage  homes  instead  of  the  big  ones. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(70.)  4  L  4 
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Mks.  CHARLES,  having  been  called  in  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5832.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  In  what  way  has  your  experience  in  regard  to 
workhouse  children  or  other  parts  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  been 
gained  ? 

I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  in  Paddino;ton  nearly  eight  years,  and  I  was 
a  manager  of  the  West  London  District  Schools  at  Ashford  for  three  years,  and 
made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  results 
during  those  three  years. 

5833.  Can  you  give  us  your  opinion,  based  upon  personal  experience,  as  to 
the  relative  effects  of  district  schools  as  compared  with  boarding-out,  or  other 
systems  of  dealing  with  workhouse  children  ? 

The  etlect  of  the  district  schools,  especially  upon  iiirls,  is  exceedingly 
disastrous,  because  they  are  taught  to  move  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  and 
to  do  exactly  what  they  are  told  in  a  direct  line,  and  as  a  consequence  they 
actually  lose  their  faculties  if  they  have  been  there  a  long  time.  I  found 
those  that  had  been  brought  up  there  fiom  early  childhood,  had  actually  as  I 
considered,  lost  their  faculties ;  that  they  were  imbeciles  artificially  created. 
We  know  as  a  scientific  fact  that  if  yuu  do  not  use  tlie  powers  that  have 
heen  given  to  you,  especially  at  that  age  when  the  powers  are  all  awakening, 
tliey  are  lo!-t;  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  of  those  chddren 
during  the  three  years,  and  after  they  had  been  returned  one  after  the  other 
to  the  Paddington  Workhouse,  I  have  found  that  that  is  absolutely  a  fact, 
that  they  have  no  versatility  of  mind.  When  they  go  into  service  the 
charge  against  them  is  that  they  are  sullen.  Now,  it  is  not  that  they  are 
sullen,  poor  things,  but  when  they  are  told  to  do  a  thing  new  to  them  they 
stare  at  you  in  utter  vacancy  ;  and  because  they  are  not  entire  imbeciles  but  can 
do  what  they  are  told  in  a  direct  line  and  can  do  a  few  things,  it  is  supposed 
that  tiiey  have  all  their  faculties ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  said  to  be 
sullen,  but  they  do  not  know  what  3'ou  mean,  and  they  sit  down  in  a  helpless 
sort  of  way.  I  placed  many  uirls  in  service,  and  went  to  their  mistresses, 
and  watched  their  careers,  and  1  was  obliged  to  conclude  that  the  girls 
had  absolutely  lost  their  faculties,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  were 
imbeciles. 

5834.  With  regard  to  such  jiirls  is  it  inevitable  that  they  would  be  more  easily 
led  astray  than  girls  of  more  experience  of  the  world  ? 

You  mean  in  the  direction  of  an  immoral  life? 

5835.  Yes? 

1  am  not  quite  certain  about  that.  They  would,  of  course,  fall  hopelessly  a 
prey  to  designing  persons,  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  their  ten- 
dencies altogether  would  be  in  that  direction  ;  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say 
that.  I  have  only  had  one  or  two  instances  that  I  could  really  prove  in  which 
thay  have  gone  astray. 

5836.  You  do  not  agree  with,  at  least,  one  previous  witness  who  was  here, 
who  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  think  that  a  very  large  number  of  girls  from 
the  district  schools  went  wrong  ? 

]  have  heard  so,  bnt  I  could  not  speak  from  my  own  experience ;  but  I  think 
it  is,  that  tliey  are  thrown  out  of  their  places  so  constantly  that  they  are 
really  d)iven  to  very  great  extremities,  and  in  that  way  they  take  to  an 
injmoral  hfe ;  I  have  found  one  or  two  who  came  from  London  district  schools 
to  the  Paddington  workhouse.  Notably,  we  had  one  the  last  week,  who  came 
in  with  a  baby.  She  had  been  brought  up  at  Sutt.m  schools,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  officials  in  the  workhouse  being,  that  she  was  one  of  the  worst 
characters  they  had  had  all  the  summer,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  said 
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that  tliose  "iris  who  come  in  in  thnt  sort  of  way  "are  the  most  hopelessly 
corrupt,  and  hopeless  of  characters  in  every  way,  their  facuhies  lieino:  stultified 
by  the  training  they  have  received;  they  have  no  cultivation  of  their  natural 
senses. 

5837.  May  we  understand  that  you  consider  that  this  drawback  may  or  does 
exist  without  any  special  blame  attachin^  to  the  managers  and  to  the  officials 
of  the  school,  bur  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  system  ? 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  system.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  you  had  a 
genius  at  the  head  of  tliis  school,  who  harl  a  tremendous  power  of  organisation 
and  enormons  personal  influence,  somcthinij  might  not  l>e  done,  because  such  a 
person  would,  of  course,  devise  improvements;  but  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  found  to  work,  the  common-place  sort  of  way  in  wliich  they  must  work,  I 
think  there  is  no  remedy  at  all.  It  is  rather  a  painful  thing.  Of  course,  if 
there  is  one  weak  W(»man  who  is  a  matron,  and  she  hns  only  half-a-dozen 
children,  she  spoils  the  half  dozen;  but  if  she  has  the  control  of  400  or  500, 
it  becomes  a  very  ^reat  disaster  ;  and  I  have  found  tiiat  the  matrons  of  those 
schools  are  not  quite  what  we  could  desire  that  they  should  be. 

5838.  What  system  would  you  like  to  see  substituted? 

I  should  like  to  see  boarding-out  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  the  plan  of  taking 
children  from  their  mothers  and  sending  them  to  a  district  school  by  way  of 
giving-  them  poor  rehef,  I  think  is  a  mistake.  It  would  be  far  better,  in  my 
opinion,  1  having  had  very  considerable  experience,  to  give  the  poor  widows  a 
little  out-door  relief,  and  allow  them  to  keep  their  chddreu  at  home.  It  acts 
ill  this  way  also  upon  the  mothers.  'I'hey  find  that  they  can  part  with  their 
children,  imd  throw  off  their  responsibilities  ;  and  it  i-  not  right  for  anyone  to 
be  allowed  to  throw  off  the  responsibilities  she  has  voluntarily  incurred.  That 
is  another  evil  of  the  district  school  system,  that  Poor  Law  guardians  will  give 
widows  relief  in  the  shape  of  sending  their  children  to  these  schools ; 
then  the  widows  are  free,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  known  many  instances 
where  the  widows  have  not  conducted  themselves  as  well  as  they  would  have  done 
if  they  had  had  the  responsibility  of  their  children  at  home. 

5839.  Then  would  you  be  in  favour  of  sending  girls  to  voluntary  certified 
homes,  under  the  control  of  the  guardians,  but  to  a  voluntary  home? 

I  suppose  it  would  be  unavoidable. 

5840.  I  am  speaking  of  cases  where  there  is  some  reason  against  their  being 
sent  to  their  parents  ? 

I  would  extend  the  boarding-out  system,  I  think  ;  I  would  rather  board 
them  out  if  the  boarding-out  system  could  be  extended.  Now  we  can  only 
board  out  children  who  are  under  10  years  of  age;  but  if  we  could  board  them 
out  at  any  age,  I  think  the  difficulty  would  be  overcome  at  once.  J  am  not 
much  in  favour  of  any  certified  homes ;  they  are  all  something  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  though,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  mechanical. 

5841.  A  home  of  only  25  or  30  children  would  not  be  liable,  would  it,  to  the 
same  drawback  and  risks  as  a  large  school  ? 

Not  if  they  have  anything  to  do;  if  they  have  anything  to  cultivate  their 
faculties.  Ihen  I  woul(^  point  out  another  great  evil  with  regard  to  girls  in 
these  schools,  that  they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  economy,  and  thi^y  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  to  spend  a  shilling  to  the  best  advantage,  which, 
of  course,  as  servants,  and  afterwards  as  poor  men's  wives  and  as  motlieis,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  them,  'i  he  way  in  which  they  are  trained,  by  their 
dinners  being  weighed  out  for  them,  is  not  such  as  to  give  them  this  knowledge  ; 
the  girls  used  to  have  to  clear  the  dining  hall.  Clearing  the  dining  hall  meant 
throwing  away  the  food.  I  have  seen  half  legs  of  mutton  thrown  into  buckets, 
and  taken  out  into  the  manure  yard,  or  to  feed  pigs ;  and  when  they  go  away 
they  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  economising  food.  And  that  was  one  of  the 
faults  found  by  those  who  took  these  girls  from  me  as  servants  ;  they  found 
that  they  used  to  throw  the  pieces  of  bread  upon  the  fire.  Some  poorish 
people,  lodging-house  keepers  and  others,  who  took  these  girls,  had  to  return 
them  at  once,  because  they  could  not  stand  such  extravagance. 
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5S4:.  With  regard  to  these  matters,  do  yon  draw  any  distinction  between 
district  schools  and  the  workhouse  schools  properly,  so  called? 
No,  I  think  there  is  very  lutle  difference. 

'^843.  Chairman.]  Have  you  considered  what  should  be  done  with  children 
of  "pare  !)ts  who  are  in  a  workhouse  for  a  sliort  time;  not  necessarily  ins  and 
outs,  but  in  the  workhouse,  perhaps,  for  a  month  or  two  mouths  ? 

That  is  a  very  great  difficulty.  And  1  would  say  also  that  the  systeii)  of 
district  schools  encourages  j)arents  to  come  into  the  woikhouse,  and  remain. 
We  have  now  30  children  ist  the  Ashford  school,  their  parents  being  in  the 
workhouse.  Some  of  tlii;-m  have  been  there  two  or  three  years,  and  ihey  are 
able-bodied  persons.  There  is  no  way  under  the  present  law  to  turn  them 
out;  and  that  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  district  school  system,  that  it  encournges 
idlers  to  come  in  and  send  their  children  to  these  what  they  call  boarding 
schools  :  and  it  has  been  told  me  by  the  officials  in  the  workhouse  lhat  they 
say,  "We  will  stop  another  year,  and  give  the  children  another  year  of  the 
boarding  school." 

5844.  Earl  of  Hopetoun.]  Do  they  teach  the  children  absolutely  nothing  of 
common  sense  in  the  district  schools? 

I  think  not.  There  are  a  few  children  of  the  elder  girls  that  are  told  off  to 
help  the  cooks  in  the  kitchen ;  but  the  cooking  is  done  by  steam  and  gas,  and 
it  is  all  done  in  a  lar<ze  way,  and  when  they  go  into  small  houses  where  they 
have  open  fire  places,  and  have  to  roast  and  boil  in  a  small  way,  they  cannot 
do  it,  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  laroe  steam  boilers  and  covered 
grates,  and  tiiat  kind  of  thing,  which  is  not  at  all  instructive  for  them,  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

=;845.  Do  they  teacii  them  to  make  their  own  clothes  and  to  sew  ? 

When  1  first  went  to  the  distiict  school  they  did  make  their  own  clothes,  but 
they  made  them  very  badly.  I  reformed  the  school  to  some  extent ;  but  it 
may  have  got  back  now  10  what  it  was  before.  The  fact  is,  officials  are 
inclined  to  be  a  little  bit  lazy,  and  do  the  thing  as  easy  as  they  can. 
There  is  no  special  motive,  except  the  money  motive  ;  that  is  the  great  fault 
in  the^e  institutions  for  children. 

5846.  I  suppose  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  outside  world? 

They  knovi^  nothing  at  all  of  the  outside  world ;  their  minds  are  entirely 
blank.  I  took  one  of  those  -^irls  into  my  house  to  help  the  housemaid,  and  she 
treated  my  furniture  as  she  would  the  wooden  benches  of  tlie  school,  and  used 
to  scratch  her  name  on  the  polished  furniture,  and  did  about  50  /.  worth  of 
damage  in  a  fortnight. 

5847.  You  mentioned  that  ihey  were  continually  out  of  place;  I  suppose  that 
was  the  result  of  utter  ignorance  of  domestic  work  ? 

Yes.  1  would  mention  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  statistics  given  as  to  these 
girls  by  the  Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants.  The  statistics  show 
sometim-es  that  a  great  number  of  these  giils  turn  out  well,  but  some  have  only 
been  six  months  at  the  school,  and  they  are  counted  as  belonging  to  the  dis- 
trict schools.  It  would  make  a  great  difference  if  they  had  only  been  there 
for  a  short  time.  Statistics  are  valueless  unless  thty  are  considered  with 
discrinunation. 

5848.  Earl  of  Strafford.~\  Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  kind  of  training  and 
experience  that  girls  get  in  cottage  homes  is  more  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them 
than  the  training  they  would  get  in  the  district  and  workhouse  schools, 
lhat  thev  would  be  able  to  know,  a  little  more  of  the  domestic  eco^om^  of 
life  ? 

Yes  ;  their  faculties  would  be  cultivated,  and  they  would  learn  to  grasp 
things ;  whereas,  when  they  come  away  from  those  schools,  they  have  no  ver- 
satility of  mind,  and  cannot  grasp  anything. 

5849.  They  would  have  picked  up  things  in  domestic  economy  ;  matters 
relating  to  washing  and  cooking? 

Yes. 
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Yes.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  I  think  they  do  better  at  the  schools,  because 
there  are  worksliops  ;  tailors'  and  so  on. 

5850.  My  question  applied  to  the  girls  ? 

Yes;  as  to  the  girls  it  is  so.  May  I  say  tiiat  the  g-reat  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  district  schools  is  that  they  are  buiit.  I  hope 
some  Bill  for  technical  educatioii  will  be  passed,  and  I  would  suggest  that  these 
placc'^  might  be  turned  into  places  for  technical  instruction.  I  think,  that 
would  be  rather  a  good  idea, 

.^851.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  large  district  schools,  like  Hanwell? 
Yes,  1  have  been  to  nearly  all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Reverend  BENJAMIN  WAUGH,  having  been  called  in; 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5852.  Earl  of  Aberdeeti.^  Have  you  had  experience  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  ? 

Yes,  I  have  hnd  considerable  experience,  having  had  about  780  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children  through  ray  hands  during  the  last  four  years.  I  am  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  London  Society  i'ov  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  and  practically  director  of  that  society. 

5853.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  only  to  cases  of 
cruelty  to  children  wliich  were  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  P^or 
Law  in  one  way  or  another.  I  will  nsk  you  generally  first,  have  you  had  a 
considerable  number  of  such  cases  under  your  peisonal  observation? 

We  have  had  a  considei  able  number  of  cases  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law,  but  we  have  had  very  few  cases  indeed  in  which  any 
ch  irge  ol  cruelty  could  be  brouybc  againsc  any  of  the  officers  connected  with 
its  institutions. 

5854.  I  am  refeiring  rather  to  cases  where  the  children  were,  or  might  have 
been,  l-  oked  aftei-  by  any  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  r 

We  have  had  during  that  time  250  cases  of  starvation,  which  have  all  of 
them  b  en  neglected  by  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  districts  in  whicii 
they  have  occurred.  Of  that  number,  25  cases  died  ;  we  sent  35  people  con- 
nected with  them  to  prison  for  periods  varying  fi-om  one  mouth  to  15  years' 
penal  servitude  ;  and  we  have  warned  235  cases  by  issuing  a  notice,  a  copy 
of  which  I  have  brought  for  your  Lordsnijjs,  calling  attention  to  the  Statute 
of  Parliament  which  renders  neglect  to  leed  childrin  criminal;  and  in  lelation 
to  all  these  cases  1  may  say  tiiat  we  keep  them  under  supervision,  and  we  have 
not  had  to  prosecnle  in  one  single  instance.  Perhap.'e  your  Lordships  would  like 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  form  issued  [handincf  in  the  same).  Substantially  that 
has  been  issued  in  235  cases,  and  in  every  case  it  has  had  the  desired  result 
more  or  less;  in  some  partially,  and  in  some  very  luliy.  1  may  say,  too,  that 
many  of  these  cases  have  been  sent  to  us  by  the  workhouse  authorities,  either 
othcially  or  unofii(  ially,  and  ihat:  we  have  taken  them  up  often  in  co-operation 
witii  them,  sometimes  ■v\it,liout  their  co-operation,  and  as  a  result  we  have,  as  I 
Itave  said,  sent  35  men  and  women  for  various  periods  to  prison. 

5855.  In  connection  with  the  workshops  carried  on  as  part  of  the  workhouse 
system,  iiave  ^•ou  had  any  cause  to  take  action  with  regard  to  neglect,  and  so 
forth  ? 

We  have  had  cause  to  inquire  into  proceedings  in  workshops  connected  with 
the  workliouses,  and  our  opinion  is  that  they  are  far  too  little  directly  connected 
with  any  responsible  authorities.  I  should  like  to  see  them  all  j)laced  under 
the  Factory  Act.  Tney  are,  many  of  them,  practically  factories,  though  i:hey 
are  only  for  the  ihanuiacture  of  goods  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  An 
immciise  advantage  would  be  derived  by  the  children,  in  many  of  the  provincial 
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districts  especially,  if  all  workshops  in  connection  with  the  workhouse 
autboiitit^s  were  placed  under  the  Factory  Act.  That  is  an  impression  that  has 
betn  gathered  by  the  investigation  of  our  cases. 

;,856.  Have  you  had  cases  inquired  into  resulting  in  any  penalty  being 
in  flitted: 

In  the  workshops,  do  you  mean  ?  In  no  case.  We  have  not  considered  that 
there  has  been  any  real  cruelty,  certainly,  not  deliberaie  cruelty;  hut  we 
have,  in  some  ca-e^  had  tlie  impre-sion  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
cruelty,  which  might,  have  been  prevented  by  a  very  little  more  care  in  adminis- 
tration. 

5857.  With  regard  to  the  cases  of  children  beino-  iusiifficiently^  fed,  there  is  an 
order,  is  there  not,  giving  discretionary  power  to  the  Poor  Law  officials  to  take 
cognisance  of  such  c<ises? 

There  is  an  Act  of  Parhament,  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  37,  which  requires 
that  every  board  of  guardians  shall  (the  word  "shall"  is  used)  instiiute  pro- 
secutions, and  pay  the  costs  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  children  are 
not  sufficiently  fed.  But  the  praciieal  effect  of  that  is,  first,  that  the  guardians 
do  not  act  upon  it  to  any  very  great  extent ;  secondly,  that  the  police  know  that 
it  is  not  their  business,  and  they  do  not  act  upon  it;  and,  thirdly,  the  public 
have  an  impression  that  they  are  excluded  from  taking  cognisance  of  starvation 
cases,  because  the  term  used  is,  "  the  guardians  shall"  do  it.  My  Society  was 
challenged,  when  it  first  undertook  to  act  on  liehalf  of  starving  children,  with 
the  fact  that  the  guardians  being  appointed  to  do  that,  and  the  Act  saying  that 
they  shall  do  that,  excluded  any  one  else  ;  and  again  and  again  magis-trates 
declined  to  let  us  take  action.  But  some  magistrates  took  tlie  opposite  view, 
and  now  I  ihink  we  have  about  20  or  30  cases  which  we  have  conducted  to  a 
succtssfnl  issue  without  being  challenge;!,  and  practically  the  precedent  has  been 
set,  and  the  custom  is  being  altered, 

5858.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  cases  where  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law^ 
the  guardians,  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  aciioo  in  this  direction? 

There  are  cases  in  which  they  are  habitually  doing  it,  chiefly  where  ladies 
are  upon  the  board,  but  in  a  very  sri;all  number  of  cases  indeed  throughout 
the  country.  We  have  a  record  at  the  office  of  all  the  cases  that  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  Still  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  returning  officers  know  of 
cases  of  children  starving  to  death,  and  take  no  action.  On  that  point  I  may 
say  that  we  have  prepared  a  Bill  to  make  it  possible  for  "  any  person  "  to  take 
procec  dings,  and  to  thus  cast  the  responsibility  upon  the  public  as  well  as  the 
guardians. 

5859.  Making  it  possible  for  any  person  \o  take  proceedings  who  has  reason 
to  believe  that  the  child  is  insufficiently  fed  ? 

Where  any  person  lias  reason  to  believe  that  a  child  is  insufficiently  fed,  that 
he  can  lay  an  information  and  take  proceedings. 

.f,86o.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^  On  that  point  you  used  the  expression, 
"  (  hildren  who  were  or  might  have  been  looked  after  by  the  officers  of  the 
Poor  Law  ; "  would  you  define  that  a  little  more  ? 

I  w  ill  take  a  case  at  Swindon.  Last  week  we  sent  to  prison  two  persons 
who  had  seven  children  in  their  custody,  all  of  whom  were  looked  after 
by  the  relieving  officer  to  this  extent.  In  January  last  he  visited  and  reproved 
the  woman,  and  I  think  he  called  the  house  very  filthy  some  time  in  March, 
but  no  action  was  taken.  The  children  were  all  dying;  one  child  weighed 
10  pounds  that  ought  to  have  weighed  24,  and  one  weighed  16  pounds  that 
ought  to  have  weighed  3/  ;  and  we  brought  the  woman  before  the  assizes  at 
Salisbury  last  week.  Tlie  woman  was  sentenced  for  two  years,  and  ihe  husband 
for  nine  months,  by  Mr.  Justice  Day.  All  these  children  were  dying;  they 
were  all  assured  on  a  total  sum.  of  about  42  I.  The  relieving  officer  of  the 
guardians  had  known  of  this  case,  and  they  were  being  looked  alter  in  a 
sense  ;   that  is  to  say,  the  officer  visited  and  warned  the  woman,  and  told 
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the  woman  that  he  should  have  to  take  some  steps,  if  she  did  not  feed  her 
children. 

5861.  They  were  getting  out-door  relief,  I  suppose  ? 

No  relief.  The  occasion  of  the  visit  in  January  was,  that  a  medicul  officer 
had  intimated  that  one  of  tlie  children  ought  to  have  medical  n  lief. 

5862.  The  relieving  officer  was  taking  action  under  this  37th  Section, 
was  he  ? 

No  ;  he  was  not  taking-  any  action,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the  medical 
officer  to  give  some  physic  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  children  that  had  bten 
brought  to  him  by  the  woman. 

5^6,3.  Then  that  person  had  applied  for  rehef  r 
For  medical  relief  ia  one  case. 

5864.  Then  in  tliat  case  he  was  not  proceeding  under  this  37th  Section? 

No  ;  he  was  not  taking  any  action  with  a  view  to  prosecution  ;  Jie  was  only 
respi-nding  to  a  request. 

5865.  1  understand  your  point  to  be,  that  they  were  children  who  were,  or 
who  might  liave  been  looked  after  by  the  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  children 
who  ought  to  have  been  looked  after  under  that  section? 

Yes. 

5866  I  do  not  understand  that  any  of  the  complaints  you  have  to  make  are 
against  any  officers  of  the  Poor  Law  in  cases  where  children  were  under  their 
charge  on  account  of  their  parents  receiving  relief.'^ 

We  have  no  complaints  to  make  of  that  kind.  We  have  somewhat  serious 
ones  on  some  points  of  administration  which  I  may  come  to  later  in  my 
evidence. 

5867.  Earl  oi  Aberdeen.']  No  doubt  you  could  give  us  many  descriptions  of 
cruelty  to  children  of  a  very  harrowing  kind  ;  but  what  we  require  are  simply 
matters  of  fact  within  your  experience ;  we  do  not  want  any  vague  stories  or 
rumours  of  cruelty  or  any  mere  humanitarian  expressions  ;  we  want  plain 
matters  of  fact  based  on  your  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  Js  that 
what  you  are  prepared  to  uive  us? 

1  am  prepared  to  give  you  35  cases  of  the  kind  I  call,  generally,  starvation 
cases,  from  my  own  experience,  the  details  of  which  I  have  liere. 

5868.  And  also  cases  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  are  cwnnected  with  Poor 
Law  administration  ? 

Every  case  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  officials. 

5869.  With  regard  to  the  psovisions  of  this  Act  you  have  quoted,  do  you 
find  that  it  is  well  understood  that  such  a  power  exists  ? 

It  is  practically  a  dead  letter. 

5870.  Is  there  an  impression  tliat  the  officials  of  the  Poor  Law  are  not 
entitled  to  interfere  in  cases  of  ill-fed  or  starving  children,  unless  the  parents 
and  others  who  control  the  children  are  receiving  out  door  relief? 

I  should  say,  in  relation  to  the  law  clerks  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  there 
is  no  such  impression  on  their  part ;  but  in  relation  to  the  relieving  officers,  a 
large  number  of  these  we  discovered  to  be  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  the 
law  is,  and  they  clearly  have  never  had  the  Slightest  training  in  the  matter, 
have  never  h  id  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  any  special  clauses  brought 
to  their  knowledge.  As  a  rule,  they  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  the  power  in 
their  hands. 

5871.  VVill  you  give  any  cases  of  starvation,  or  any  approaching  to  star- 
vation, of  children,  u  here  the  relieving  officer  might  have  interfered  ? 

Recently  I  was  staying  at  Noi  thwich,  when  a  visitor  at  the  house  I  was 
staying  at  came  in  and  mentioned  that  he  had  spoken  to  the  relieving  officer 
(70.)  4  M  3  and 
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and  to  some  of  the  giMi  dians  a,l)oiit  the  case  of  a  Samuel  Thomson,  a  little  boy 
who  was  in  a  most  rmaciated  condition  in  a  house  where  everybody  else  was 
well-fe<i,  and  evi  ry thing;  else  was  very  clean.  He  was  a  step-child,  ;:nd  the 
people  who  hiu!  the  custody  of  him  bore  a  good  character  for  cleanlinej^s  and 
S(  briety ;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  })Ower  to  interfere,  and  nobody  would 
interfere.  I  myself  Wint  to  the  house,  and  next  das  instituted  proceedings, 
and  within  a  fortnight  ilw  woman  was  sent  for  six  months  to  prison  under  the 
very  Act  by  which  the  boar  l  of  guardians  were  n  t  only  entitled,  but  by  the 
specific  worditjo'  of  wljich  they  were  commanded,  to  take  proceedings.  That 
one  case  is  ;;n  )l!ustr;ition  of  a  great  many  cases  which  we  have  found,  in  which 
this  Act  of  Piirliament  is  piactn  ally  a  dead  letter. 

5872.  Chairman.]  Vou  spoke  of  the  powers  of  the  relieving  officer ;  would 
the  relieving  officer  have  any  special  power  ;  the  power  appears  to  be  lodged  in 
the  board  of  guardians  ? 

He  would  have  to  report,  I  suppose,  to  the  guardians,  and  receive  his 
instructions  from  them,  but  he  is  practically  the  eyes  and  the  fingers  with 
which  they  work.  The  b'  ard  knows  nothing  of  the  condition  of  an  out-door 
child  except  through  the  relieving  officer. 

5873.  But  would  the  relieving  officer  have  any  power  to  enter  a  house  where 
no  one  was  receiving  relii  f  ? 

I  believe  so.  This  Act  of  Farhament  not  only  says  that  there  is  the  power, 
but  that  the  guardians  shall  exercise  it,  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  

5874.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burl e^.]  Where  does  it  say  that  the  relieving  officer 
shall  enter  the  house  ? 

Not  the  rehevinii  officer;  he  has  no  power  to  do  anything. 

.';875.  Chairman  ]  The  [lower  that  you  have  pointed  out  appears  to  be  lodged 
in  the  l)oard  of  gu-irdians,  and  the  duty  of  the  board  of  guardians,  if  a  case 
comes  to  their  knowledge,  is  to  take  proceedings  ? 

\  es. 

5876.  But  it  seems  as  if  the  reheving  officer  had  no  special  power ;  but,  of 
course,  he  could  report  any  case  that  came  to  his  knowledge  to  the  board  of 
guai  dians  r 

My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  in  many  cases  the  board  of  guardians  is 
not  av^  are  of  its  power  to  interfere  in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  relieving  officer  is 
not  aware  that  it  is  his  duty  to  report  such  a. case. 

5877.  YJ^,\\o^  Aberdeen.]  The  proper  course  would  be,  if  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  case  of  such  a  kind,  to  report  it  to  the  guardians? 

Yes  ;  it  woukl  be  the  board's  l;.w  officer  s/luty  to  take  the  proceedings,  and  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  advise  on  the  case. 

5878.  Chairman.]  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  law  officer? 
1  mean  the  clerk. 

5879.  He  is  not  necessarily  a  solicit  a*? 
Th  clerk  of  the  board,  whatever  he  is. 

5880.  The  board  of  guardians  might  lay  an  information  before  the  magis- 
trates ;  but  that  they  might  do  upon  any  information  that  reached  them,  whether 
through  the  relieving  officer  or  in  any  other  wav  ? 

Yes. 

.')88i.  And  your  complaint  is  that  they  are  either  ignorant  of  the  law,  or  that 
if  they  do  know  it,  they  do  not  enforce  it  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  my  complaint,  but  it  is  a  fact.  On  the  whole,  they 
have  worked  wi'h  us  so  well  in  eveiything  that  we  have  done,  that  I  should  not 
like  to  make  any  complaints  against  them. 

5882.  Ec^rl  of  Aberdeen.]  In  some  of  these  cases  of  starvation  or  cruelty  to 
children,  had  the  parents  been  in  very  \)Oor  circumstances,  or  were  they  able  to 
maintain  their  children  properlv  ? 

Very 
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Very  well  able,  mostly.  There  was  one  ease  of  a  man  at  Slieffielcl  wliose  starving 
children  '.vere  well  known  for  some  time.  Thi'  father  when  taken  into  cnstod} 
had  deposit  notes  on  him  for  25  /.  He  was  a  ereat  better  ;  children  were  lujtin 
his  w.iy,  and  we  sent  hitn  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 

5883.  What  was  the  coudiiion  of  the  children 

One  child  was  dead,  and  the  other  two  vveie  simply  ualkino-  skeletons;  they 
hjid  been  locked  up  in  a  house  at  Barnsley,  which  was  in  Chancery,  and 
inhabited  it  for  18  months,  and  were  known  to  the  School  officer,  lo  the  police, 
and  to  tiie  relieving  officer ;  and  nobmly  took  any  action  tiil  one  child  was 
dead.  In  another  case,  i\)  the  case  of  a  man  at  Ilkeston,  three  children  had  all 
been  starved  to  dtath  one  after  the  other,  and  the  man  had  received  his 
insurance  money,  and  evervbody  had  said  wh;it  a  great  shame  it  was.  He  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  inquest  with,  "  You  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity  ;  " 
but  nobody  took  any  action  in  this  matter  until  the  London  S.jciety  on  the  death 
of  the  thiid,  sent  himi  to  prison,  and  his  wife  too.  That  man  was  in  receipt 
of  3  a  week,  and  had  been  so  during-  the  whole  time,  a  period  of  five  years, 
that  he  had  been  known  to  starve  his  children. 

5884.  Do  you  find  a  general  impression  in  connection  with  your  inquiries,  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  neighbours  in  these  cases,  that  a  man  may  do  as 
he  likes  with  his  children  short  ol  murdering  them. 

Not  "  short  of  murdering  them,"  but  he  tnust  not  murder  them  so  as  to  have 
a  <  oroner's  inquest.  There  are  specified  ways  of  murder  which  are  illegal,  but 
there  are  vihev  ways  which  he  may  adopt,  and  which  as  a  rule  he  does  adopt. 
At  this  time  we  have  seveial  cases  leported  to  us  in  which  we  are  taking  pro- 
ceedings, and  I  think  probably  we  shall  save  the  lives  of  children.  They 
are  insured.  They  have  been  shut  out  of  doors  at  night  at  intervals  without 
the  flannel  underclothing  which  they  had  worn  during  the  day,  in  order  that  they 
might  ccnt!-act  some  (iisease.  The  law  is  that  in  its  last  illness  each  chihl  must 
be  seen  by  a  doctor.  That  is  easily  arranged ;  the  doctor  charges  very  little 
for  the  medicine  ;  and  for  2*.  Q  d.  the  owner  of  the  child  can  secure  his  10 

5885.  As  to  any  possible  remedies,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  further  powers 
to  the  guardians  as  to  the  iules  concerning  the  restoration  of  children  to  their 
parents  after  they  have  been  in  the  workhoubC  ? 

In  relation  to  cases  in  the  workhouse,  we  have  some  small  experience.  We 
have  two  cases  where  children  have  been  in  the  workhouse,  abandoned  by  their 
parents,  perhaps  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  and  the  parents  have  lieen  discovered 
when  the  children  have  got  to  10  or  12  years  of  age.  In  one  case  the  child 
wore  an  instrun)ent  and  was  practically  a  cripple,  which  instrument  required  ad- 
justn  ent  eveiy  few  weeks  to  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  child.  The  other 
"  as  the  case  of  a  child  who  had  used  a  crutch  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  time 
at  which  her  parents  were  discovered,  and  both  these,  by  the  order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  parents.  We  made  inquiries 
as  to  the  character  of  their  parents.  In  relation  to  the  crippled  boy  we  tbund 
that  they  were  rag-and-bone  collectors.  'J  he  crippled  l)oy  would  be  weL  omed 
as  hkely  to  help  them  to  get  their  living  by  appealing  to  charity.  The  girl  had 
been  suffering  from  a  spinal  affection  and  was  allowed  to  s't  up  iwo  hours  a  (iay 
by  the  doctor.  By  the  order  of  the  Ijoard  these  children  were  to  be  returned  to 
their  parents  who  had  no  affection  for  them.  In  both  cases  they  had  married 
again  ;  in  one  case  the  mother  had  died,  and  in  the  oiher  the  father.  They  were 
reported  to  us,  and  we  considered  that  it  was  a  cruelty  which  was  to  be  practised  ; 
and  we  communicated  with  our  informants.  The  guardians  were  very  sorry, 
and  very  anxious  to  retain  the  children,  but  the  imperative  orders  of  the  L(jcal 
Ciovernment  Board  left  them  no  discretion. 

588t).  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.^  Could  the  Local  Government  Board  help 
themselves } 

They  did  help  themselves.  We  appealed  to  the  Local  Government  B'^ard  and 
the  children  were  letained. 

(70.)  4  M  4  5887.  Earl 
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5887.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  The  order  was  suspended  in  relation  to  those  two 
children,  in  fact  r 
Ye.^. 

j8S8.  Would  von  be  in  favour  of  issuing  a  supplemental  order  with  re<>'ard  to 
ilie  powers  of  guardians  to  retain  chil<h*en  in  such  castas? 

I  think  that  in  cases  of  delicacy,  in  cases  of  cripples  especially,  where  they 
were  abandoned  from  want  of  natural  affection  and  liave  been  long  abandoned, 
and  in  cases  mo-t  especially  where  such  parents  have  married  a^ain,  it,  is  an  act 
of  the  greatest  cruelty  to  restore  cliildreii  to  them  ;  and  I  should  further  sav,  as 
a  matter  of  i)olitical  economy,  it  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  political  economy,  but  it  seems  a  strange  thio^:-  to  liive  back  to 
parents  children  who  will  help  them  to  excite  charity,  vvlien  youhav-  provided 
for  those  cliihU-en  out  of  the  rates  from  three  to  10  or  11  years  of  age  with 
the  effect  of  fitting  them  for  that  purpose. 

5889.  How  would  you  meet  the  objection  which  is  often  made  to  any 
proposal  in  that  direction,  the  objection  that  if  you  refuse  to  entrust  children  to 
the  care  of  vicious  parents  all  the  vicious  parents  will  be  very  glad  to  get  their 
children  sad' lied  upon  the  State. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  substantial  objection,  and  my  recommendation  would 
be  that  the  guardians  should  put  themselves  directly  in  communication  with 
my  Society  in  t!ie  case  of  any  abandoned  child.  We  have  imprisoned  some 
for  the  abandonment  of  children,  and  if  we  could  get  the  guardians  to 
co-operate  with  us,  we  could  do  more  ;  that  is,  if  they  abandoned  the  child 
at  three  years  of  age,  they  should  be  found  and  required  when  it  was  three  years 
of  ao-e  to  properly  behave  themselves  to  it  in  their  own  house. 

5890.  Chairman.]  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  some  such  a  regulation  as 
this  :  that  where  the  children  had  been  for  any  given  period  deserted,  and  had 
been  for  a  long  time  under  the  control  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  their 
parents  having  al/andoned  them,  there  shouhl  be  a  discretion  lod^icd  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  prevent  those  children  from  bt  ing  restored  to  their 
parents. 

Yes,  that  would  be  a  most  valuable  discretion,  but  it  should  be  the  guardians. 

.5891.  Unless,  of  course,  it  weie  shown  that  the  parents  were  fit  persons  to 
take  care  of  them,  you  think  that  might  be  done  ? 

Not  only  that  it  might  be,  but  that  it  is  most  desirable. 

5892.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Could  there  be  any  system,  do  you  think,  of  com- 
pelling such  parents  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
children  r 

My  experience  would  justifv  me  in  saying  yes,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  give 
the  grounds.  We  have  dealt  with  78U  cases  in  my  society,  and  we  have 
prosecuted  118;  but  we  have  sent  out  to  the  remainder  warnings  like  this 
{producing  a  paper),  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  10  tlie  mere  threat  to  punish, 
and  the  mere  knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  man  that  his  little  child  belongs 
to  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  122,  is  so  effectu  d  with  them  that  their  conduct  is  imme- 
diately changed  ;  and,  though  we  i^eep  them  under  supervision  after  giving 
the  notice  for  six  montlis,  we  have  only  had  to  prosecute  after  a  warning  once, 
and  that  includes  225  cases  of  starvation. 

5893.  You  think  there  has  been  practically  a  kind  of  premium  upon  the 
using  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  begging,  and  so  forth,  owing  to  the  usual 
practice  of  restoring  children  to  their  parents  at  the  age  of  about  1 1  ? 

I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  practice,  about  1 1  ;  but  our  opinion  is  (we 
have  made  some  provision  in  our  new  Bill  to  prevent  that,  I  hope)  that  where 
parents  are  utterly  worthless,  to  restore  children  to  them  at  any  time  is  a  crime 
against  society  ;  they  are  new  means  of  applying  to  the  charity  of  people 
■who  are  passing  by,  and  helps  to  adult  idleness;  and  we  think  that  the  work- 
house authorities  ought  to  have  power  to  refuse  ihem  to  parents  of  a  worth- 
less character.  The  case  ought  to  be  certified  before  a  magistrate,  and  the 
magistrate  should  give  to  the  workhouse  the  right  which  is  given  at  present 

to 
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to  industrial  schools,  the  right  of  custody  up  to  the  age  of  16.  That  could 
be  obtaiaed  by  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to 
the  workhouse  system.  Where  the  magisti  ate  considered,  say  under  Section  14, 
that  its  legal  custodian  was  an  improper  guardian,  the  workhouse  should  have 
authority  to  keep  the  child. 

5804.  Have  you  any  other  alterations  in  the  law  to  suggest  with  reference  to 
the  points  that  you  have  been  speaking-  of? 

Tliere  are  two  points  that  I  thought  I  should  like  to  refer  to,  which  have  not 
been  mentioned  in  tlie  course  of  the  Inquiry;  the  first  is  that  I  think  the  board 
of  guardians  ought  to  be  entirely  relieved  of  tt)e  duty  of  taking  legal  proceed- 
ings, and  that  there  ought  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  workhouse  system  in  every 
town  (jf  some  kind  to  which  all  cases  where  tlie  law  has  been  broken  could  be 
referred.  That,  1  think,  would  tend  very  much  to  the  putting  down  of  starva- 
tion. The  workhouse  authorities  have  generally  too  much  to  do  to  attend  to  these 
cases;  they  are  so  difficult  to  get  up.  That  is  one  point.  Another  is  that  our 
opinion  is  that  it  would  be  well  that  the  workhouse  authorities  should  have 
power  to  appoint,  as  if  the  children  were  in  Chancery,  through  ordinary 
courts,  uncles  and  aunts  who  are  still  of  good  moral  character,  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  as  the  legal  custodians  of  children,  where  they  are  willing  to 
maintain  them.  Now  out  of  42  cases,  we  have  sent  to  the  workhouse,  we  have 
had  15  with  most  respectable  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  and  uncles  and 
aunts,  willing  to  maintain  them  if  they  could  be  secured  the  custody.  But  they 
could  not ;  there  is  no  power  to  give  them  custody  ;  so  that  at  any  moment 
the  parent  man  might  come  into  their  house  and  drag  the  children  away,  though 
he  be  the  most  worthless  and  unsuitable  of  custodians.  If  the  vvorkiiouse 
authorities  could,  when  application  was  made  to  them  from  highly  respectable 
people,  give  the  custody  of  the  child  to  them,  if,  instead  of  taking  it  into  the 
custody  of  the  State,  they  could  give  it  to  persons  who  are  able  and  VFilling 
to  accept  it,  I  think  that  would  be  an  improvement  greatly  in  the  interests 
of  the  children,  and  also  a  saving  to  the  expenses  of  the  ratepayers. 

.5893.  When  you  spoke  of  auxiliary  power,  vou  meant  an  extension  of  the 
statutory  powers  of  the  guardians  in  that  direction  r 

No ;  not  to  the  guardians,  but  an  extension  to  everybody ;  so  that  the 
statutory  power  of  the  guardians  should  not  be  limited  to  the  guardians,  but 
that  any  organization  or  person  in  the  neighbourhood  wdlling  to  take  the  case 
up  should  be  at  liberty  so  to  do. 

5896.  Chairman.~\  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  the  magistrates 
have  held  that  prosecution  might  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  the 
guardians  ? 

It  has  never  been  settled  yet;  it  may  be  raised  some  day,  and  there  may  be 
a  case  settling  precisely  the  reverse.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  it  is  become  so ; 
but  a  case  has  never  been  stated  )^et. 

5897.  You  would  desire  that  persons  should  be  liable  to  a  prosecution  in  the 
ordinary  manner  by  anyone  who  lays  an  information  ? 

Yes.  Wo  have  had  two  cases  of  scalding  to  death  of  cliildren  in  the  bath  in 
workhouses. 

5898.  Were  they  inquired  into? 

One  was  in  Manchester,  and  the  other  in  Scarborough.  Both  were  inquired 
into,  and  we  discovered  that  there  were  no  regulations  for  the  bathing  of 
children,  and  that  the  paupers  themselves  were  employed  to  do  it,  and  that  the 
water  was  supplied,  scalding  or  cold,  just  as  the  boiler  happened  to  be  stoked. 
Both  the  children  died. 

5890,  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  take  action  r 

After  our  inquiry,  the  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  circular,  I  believe, 
giving  directions  for  the  future  for  the  bathing  of  childrei;. 
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5900.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  These  were  cases  rather  of  gross  neglect  than 
of  absohite  cruelty  ? 

No  cruelty ;  I  have  not  one  charge  to  make  of  cruelty. 

5001.  Chairman.^  Would  you  desire  tliat  the  powers  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  guasdians  whicli  is  now  given  to  tiieiu  by  the  clause  you  have 
referred  to  ? 

I  should  ;  I  think  a  divided  authority  is  a  bad  authority. 
5902.  What  authority  would  you  set  up  instead  ? 

The  police.  In  the  case  of  an  assault  a  policeman  can  interfere  ;  assault 
and  starvation  often  go  together,  and  yet,  in  the  one  half  of  the  case  the 
policeman  can  act,  in  the  other  half  he  cannot,  there  is  ;i  divided  responsibility. 

5003.  Would  it  nut  be  better  to  give  a  power  in  the  ordinary  matter,  by 
prosecution,  to  interfere  if  aa  offence  is  committed,  1)ut  to  leave  also  to  the 
guardians  the  duty  now  imf)Osed  upon  them ;  for  this  reas^on  ;  that  in  many 
cases  the  guardians  have  better  reason  to  know  what  is  going  on  than  any  other 
person  ? 

That  is  so. 

5904.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.~\  I  believe  you  have  a  branch  of  your  society  in  the 
two  towns  where  the  scalding  cases  took  place,  namely,  Manchester  and 
Scarborough  r 

Yes.  1  may  say  that  it  is  where  we  have  branches  that  we  gain  information. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  state  of  things  is  in  places  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
gained  access. 

5905.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.^  Is  not  the  power  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
prosecution  out  of  the  rates  rather  an  important  element ;  would  you  take 
that  power  away  ? 

The  costs  are  so  heavy.    In  a  case  of  starvation,  we  have  paid  38  I.  to  get  a . 
conviction.    I  Tear  that  the  best  way  ot  doing  it  is  to  put  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  guardians. 

5Q06.  I  should  have  thought  power  to  get  costs  or  part  of  the  costs  out  of 
the  rates  is  an  important  auxiliary  ? 

You  can  get  it  from  the  Treasury  and  county  fund. 

5907.  I  (lid  not  understand  you  to  make  any  complaint  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  ordering  t!ie  restoration  of  the  children, 
when  reqnired,  to  their  parents  ? 

On  the  general  principle  I  make  no  complaint. 

5908.  The  Board  could  not  help  themselves  under  the  general  regulation? 
The  general  regulation,  I  believe,  is  made  by  the  Board,  and  is  subject  to 

modifications;  it  is  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  regulation. 

5909.  Is  not  the  right  of  the  parent  to  the  custody  of  the  child  a  common 
law  righi  ? 

Yes;  but  in  the  cases  1  referred  to  "  right"  does  not  arise.  The  children 
were  being  imposed  upon  the  parent. 

5910.  By  whom  ?  . 

By  the  order  of  the. Local  Government  Board. 

.5911.  Who  wished  to  keep  them  away  from  the  parent  ? 
The  guardians. 

5912.  And  how  did  it  come  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? 

I  brought  it  to  their  knowledge  ;  here  is  the  correspondence  {p-oducing  some 
papers) . 

591  3.  But  who  asked  for  the  initiation  of  the  authority  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? 

I  did; 
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1  did  ;  simply  because  the  Locnl  Government  Board  has  always  co-operated 
with  my  society  from  the  first. 

5914.  I  want  clearly  to  understand  it.  If  you  appealed  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  you  did  not  ask  them  to  have  the  chil  h  en  restored  ? 

I  asktd  them  to  suspend  the  oider,  that  the  children  might  not  be  restored  to 
their  parents. 

5015.  And  did  the  Local  Government  Board  reluse  that  ? 
On  the  request  of  the  guardians  I  believe  that  the  Local  Government  Boara 
did  lefuse,  and  at  our  request  they  consented. 

''   .')yi6.  Did  the  guardians  request  the  Local  Government  Board  to  refuse? 

No;  the  guardians  requested  the  Local  Government  Board  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  children,  the  order  being  that  when  the  parents  were  found  they 
must  send  the  ciiildien  to  them.  Tiiey  had  found  the  parents  and  were 
reluctantly  about  to  carry  out  the  order,  with  great  reluctance  un  the  part 
of  the  medical  man,  when  the  matter  was  rej^oi  ted  to  us  as  an  act  of  ci  uelty. 

5917.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  know  the  whole  circumstances  when 
they  made  that  order? 

The  order  was  not  made  as  to  those  children  ;  it  is  an  order  made  for  all 
children. 

5918.  But  when  Lhe  Local  Goveraiueut  Board  dii  ecied  the  carryino- out  of 
that  order,  had  they  all  the  special  circumstances  before  them  ? 

That  I  cannot  say. 

5Q19.  As  soon  as  they  had  the  special  circumstances  before  them  they  sus- 
pended the  order. 

5920.  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  Had  the  guardians  asked  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  suspend  riie  order  before  you  made  the  application  ? 

I  believe  so.  1  had  no  communications  with  the  guardians  as  such  ;  it 
may  be  through  the  guardians  that  the  inforujation  ca  ue  to  my  society.  We 
took  ai  tion  to  prevent  a  girl  with  spinal  weakness  and  a  crippled  boy  being 
restored  to  worthless  people. 

592  .  Lord  Balfour  of  Bu7'lei/.~\  I  suppose  if  the  parents  had  wanted  to  get 
back  the  children  they  could  have  gone  to  law  about  it,  and  the  guardians  and 
yourself  arid  t'.'e  Loial  Government  Board  would  have  been  oblio;ed  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  give  back  the  children  r 

Yes. 

.59122.  Therefore  the  Local  Government  Board,  until  they  knew  the  circum- 
stances, were  only  acting  upon  what  is  the  common  law  of  the  land  ? 

No ;  it  is  not  the  common  law  of  the  land  to  restore  a  child  to  a  parent 
who  has  not  asked  for  it.  The  industrial  schools  in  the  case  of  a  child 
under  16  years  of  age  do  not  restore  it  even  when  he  does. 

5923.  Chairman.']  I  understand  that  the  parents  having  been  found,  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  children  ou9:ht  to  have  been  supported  by  them  instead 
of  being  supported  out  of  the  rates  ? 

Yes. 

5924  The  parents  had  not  applied,  and  the  guardians  did  not  desire  to  give 
the  children  back  ;  the  Local  Government  Board  interfered,  and  have  authorised 
the  guardians  still  to  keep  them  : 

Yes. 

5925.  Were  the  parents  in  a  condition  to  support  the  children  ? 

One  of  the  parents  is  a  rag  and  bone  collector,  who  has  married  a  second 
time. 

5926.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  as  to  their  moral  character,  but  as  to  whether 
they  had  the  means  of  supporting  them  ? 

1  should  think  scarcely  m  one  case,  because  a  surgical  apparatus  had  tc 
be  worn. 
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5927.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/.'\  Then  I  understand  you  to  recommend  that 
in  the  case  of  what  you  call  worthless  parents  the  State  shall  assume  an 
authority  to  take  away  their  children  from  them  ? 

I  do  not  recommend  that,  but  that  it  shall  assume  an  authority  which  will 
compel  them  to  behave  reasonably  to  them  in  their  own  homes. 

5928.  But  I  understood  you  to  recommend  an  extension  of  the  procedure 
under  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  to  what  you  term  worthless  parents  ? 

Yes. 

.■)929.  How  do  you  define  the  expression  "  worthless"? 

The  magistrate  has  to  define  it  in  cases  under  the  Industrial  Schools 
Act. 

.■5930.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  so  ? 
The  word  "  worthless  "  is  not  used  there. 

5931.  But  there  are  certain  definite  circumstances  which  are  mentioned  such 
as  the  being  found  in  a  brothel  r 

That  is  for  girls. 

5932.  Or  some  clearly  defined  circumstance  of  that  kind? 

The  words  are  these  :  first,  being  foimd  wandering  without  any  visible  means 
of  subsistence;  another  is,  frequenting  the  company  of  reputed  thieves; 
another  is,  that  they  shall  be  in  impioper  guardianship.  We  do  not 
enforce  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  I  may  say  ;  we  only  deal  with  the  criminal 
law. 

.5933,  Can  you  point  out  the  words  to  which  you  refer?  You  referred  just 
now  to  the  improper  conduct  of  people  from  whom  children  might  be  taken 
{handing  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  Witness)  ? 

Sub-section  2  of  Section  14  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1886,  refers  to  a 
child  "that  is  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or"  (this  is  "  or  "  not  "  and  ")  "  proper  guardianship  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence."  If  the  guardians  could  enforce  those  clauses,  they  could  take  the 
custody  of  any  child  as  Industrial  Schools  already  takes. 

5934.  Do  not  you  see  that  the  point  is  that  the  child  must  be  found  wander- 
ing, not  having  any  home,  or  not  having  any  proper  guardianship,  or  not  having 
any  visible  means  of  subsistence ;  the  condition  precedent  is  that  the  child  must 
be  found  wandering? 

That  is  so. 

5935.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  propose  to  extend  it  to  taking  away  a  child 
from  any  parents  whom  you  describe  as  worthless  ? 

I  propose  to  extend  it  so  as  to  take,  where  there  is  no  proper  guardianship, 
all  the  children  who  are  abandoned.  Nearly  7,000  last  year  would  have 
belonged  to  the  workhouse  authoi  ities  till  they  were  16  years  of  age  if  you  had 
the  same  right  as  you  have  when  you  send  them  to  the  industrial  schools. 

.5036.  What  do  you  mean  by  proper  guardianship  ? 

That  the  magistrate  must  settle.  If  a  man  has  abandoned  his  family  and 
gone  to  Scotland,  and  his  children  at  home,  we  consider  that  this  at  least  is 
improper  guardianship. 

5937.  Is  not  that  leaving  a  much  wider  discretion  to  the  State  than  is  left  in 
any  existing  Act? 

It  would  not  leave  any  larger  discretion  to  Courts  than  they  already  exercise. 
There  have  been  sent  about  15,000  children  to  industrial  schools  in  London  under 
that  clause.  If  those  15,000  had  gone  to  workhouses  they  could  have  been 
claimed  the  next  day.  As  it  was,  they  were  being  made  decent  citizens 
being  kept  from  guardianship  which  the  Court  considered  improper. 

5938.  I  understand  this  :  that  you  want  to  make  it  a  condition,  and  the  only 
condition,  for  taking  away  the  children,  that  the  parent  shall  be  worthless, 

whether 
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whether  lie  is  wandering,  or  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  wandering  or 
vagrancy  ;  is  that  so  ? 
No,  that  is  not  correct. 

.5939.  ^^^11       state  exactly  what  you  wantr 

My  first  thing  is  to  discover  the  parent  who  abandons  his  child,  send  him  to 
the  treadmill  for  six  months,  meanwhile  take  care  of  his  child. 

5940.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  abandonment  was  to  come  into  the 
question ;  I  understood  you  to  recommend  that  the  State  should  enter  in 
and  take  away  the  children  when  the  guardians  think  the  parents  worth- 
less ? 

Where  the  parent  is  likely  to  bring  up  the  child  at  all  deceiatly,  neither  an 
industrial  school  officer  nor  a  reheving  officer  ought  to  interfere  ;  but  where  the 
reh"eving  officer  does  not  interfere  and  the  industrial  school  officer  does 
interfere,  I  say  that  the  law  ought  to  be  made  equal ;  that  the  powers  of 
the  industrial  school  officer  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  officer  for 
similar  purposes  under  similar  conditions. 

5941.  Chairman.~\  Will  you  allow  me  to  state  this  case;  T  will  suppose  that 
there  are  parents,  both  of  whom  are  drunken  ;  they  do  not  abandon  their 
children,  but  they  are  known  to  be  persons  of  indifferent  character  a'ld  they 
have  children  :  are  vou  of  opinion  that  the  law  should  enable  those  children  to 
be  taken  away  from  those  parents  on  the  ground  of  their  bad  moral  character, 
without  reference  to  whether  they  were  wandering  about  or  not  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  they  ought  to  have  a  notice  of  what  the  law  is  as 
to  their  negligence  of  their  children.  We  have  made  many  parents  more 
sober  by  threatening  to  prosecute. 

5942.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley^  What  do  you  want  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
to  do  which  they  have  not  done  for  you  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  ? 

Not  for  us,  but  for  children.  1  think  the  Poor  Law  authorities  ought  to 
enforce  the  Statute  as  to  the  feeding  of  children. 

5943.  What  Statute  do  you  refer  to  ? 

I  refer  to  the  31st  &  32nd  Vict.  c.  122,  s.  37- 

5044.  But  anything  else  ? 
No  other. 

5945.  In  fact  you  find  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  do  co-operate  with  you 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  ? 

Always,  I  think,  with  few  exceptions  in  the  whole  country. 

5946.  You  have  no  specific  charges  of  cruelty  to  bring  again^5t  those  who  are 
now  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

Not  one.  I  may  add,  perhaps,  that  in  their  schools  there  are  cruelties  which 
arise  from  traditional  ideas  about  chnstisement  of  children  as  in  other  schools; 
but  no  special  cruelties  in  the  workhouse  schools.  ^ 

5947.  Chairman.']  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  excessive  chastise- 
ment ? 

I  mean  by  excessive  chastisement,  giving  a  hoy  on  his  bare  buttocks  25 
strokes,  turning  them  into  a  mass  of  pulp.  That  I  consider  to  be  barbarous  ; 
but  it  is  so  common  in  schools  that  it  is  not  regarded  as  illegal  by  many  magis- 
trates. 

5948.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlej/.']  You  have  no  charge  to  make  that  this 
castigation  is  more  severe  in  workhouse  schools  than  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
schools  which  are  not  workhouse  schools  ? 

I  think  it  is  even  less  severe  than  in  industrial  schools  and  reformatories. 

5949.  But  I  ask  with  regard  to  ordinary  schools  ? 

In  ordinary  schools  and  workhouse  schools  it  is  normal ;  it  is  alike  in  then» 
both. 

{70-)  4  N  3  51^50.  Eart 
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5g'-)0.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.'\  Would  you  suggest  tliat  the  workhouse  schoolfj, 
being  under  State  management,  thei'e  is  a  ?pecial  res|jonsibility  in  the  matter? 
I  think  a  very  serious  responsibihty. 

5951.  Chairman.']  Vou  mentioned  the  extension  of  the  Factory  Act  as 
desirable  in  regard  to  workshops  ;  is  that  on  account  of  the  hours  being  too  long, 
or  wliat  is  the  point  exactly? 

The  condition  of  the  «  orkshops  are  very  various.  This  is  a  matter  of  adminis- 
tration in  which  there  is  no  rule. 

5952.  But  what  are  the  points  on  which  you  think  there  are  now  abuses 
which  would  be  remedied  bv  bringing  them  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 

Thev  have  scarcely  come  under  my  Society's  cognisance,  but  under  my  per- 
sonal cognisai  ce  :  first,  as  to  inadequate  room  for  the  worki  rs ;  and,  secondly, 
inegulai- hours  and  sometimes  100  prolonged;  but  not  en  any  gi  ound  \\  hich 
might  be  technically  called  "  cruelty." 

5953.  Earl  Spencer.^  With  regard  to  these  workshops,  are  they  workshops 
exclusively  for  the  children  in  the  workhouses  ? 

Exclusively. 

5954.  In  workhouses  where  they  do  not  send  their  children  to  district 
schools  : 

Our  contact  with  the  workhouses  is  very  slight.  We  have  occasional  access 
to  them  b  cause  they^  often  take  the  custody  of  children  pending  trials,  and 
the  like.  A  remand  of  three  weeks  sometimes  will  take  place,  and  the 
child  is  in  the  workhouse  but  virtually  in  our  custody.  And  we  have  to  get 
evidence  fiom  the  child  of  the  charge  which  has  to  be  preferred,  and  we  there- 
fore have  to  visit  workhouses.  We  have  access,  therefore,  to  the  children 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  whether  they  are  about  to  be  bathed,  or  in  the 
workshop,  or  in  their  l)edrooms.  My  Society,  1  must  say,  has  no  responsibility 
for  these  remarks ;  but  the  impression  produced  on  me  is  that  great  advantages 
would  arise  in  the  \vorkshop  (!e|)artment  if  it  was  conformed  a  little  more  to 
tne  conditions  of  the  Factory  Act. 

5955.  What  lio  they  do  in  these  workshops  ? 

They  make  shoes,  &c.,  to  be  used  on  the  premises ;  they  are  not  for  the 
market  as  I  understand  ;  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  ;  it  has  not  been  my 
business  to  inquire. 

5956.  Are  they  mixed  up  there  with  the  older  paupers  in  the  work- 
house ? 

In  some  cases  ;  there  is  very  great  irregularity.  It  is  irregularity,  and 
inadequate  room,  I  think,  wliich  are  the  *wo  grounds  on  which  a  recommenda- 
tion could  be  made. 

5957.  V\  hat  sort  of  irregularity? 

It  would  be  irregularity  as  to  hours.  I  think  there  is  the  same  rule  applied 
to  working  as  to  bathing,  as  I  recently  mentioned,  where  everything  was  done 
by  rule  of  ihumb. 

5958.  Do  they  keep  children  too  many  hours  a  day  in  the  workshop  ? 

I  should  think  the  hours  very  much  more  convenient  sometimes  to  the 
master  than  to  the  children. 

?S9:'i9.  And  not  under  proper  supervision? 

I  am  speaking  now  from  a  cursory  view,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  could  prove  nothing;  but,  I  give  impressions.  My  impression  is  that  the 
workshops  are  not  under  very  close  supervision,  nothing  like  so  close  a  super- 
vision as  the  places  where  the  rule  of  three  is  taught;  there  they  are  under 
Government  supervision,  of  course,  as  well  as  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  the 
schools  of  the  workhouse  and  the  workshops  do  not  compare  well. 

5960.  Lord  Thring.^  With  respect  to  the  starvation  of  children,  you  are 
aware  that  it  is  a  common  law  offence,  but  I  understand  you  that  it  beinu  an 

indictable 
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indictable  offence  you  wish  to  avoid  the  expense  of  indictment  by  having  it 
placed  under  summary  jurisdiction  ? 

Yes,  fhat  is  the  change  I  di^^ire.  Anyone  can  at  present  piosecute  under 
the  common  law, 

5()6i.  If  you  make  it  an  offence  in  legal  language,  tryable  by  summary  jufis- 
dicriou,  that  would  effect  what  vou  want  ? 
Yes. 

5962.  Then  when  you  use  the  term  "worthless  parents,"  you  consider  that 
your  <>l)ject  wonkl  be  piactically  carried  into  effect  by  enactment  tiiat  every 
child  found  wandering  and  not  unrler  jjroijer  guardianship  might  be  seni  by  the 
relieving  officer  to  a  disirict  school  instead  of  io  an  industrial  or  reformatory 
school  ? 

Preciselv  so.  I  migbt  add  not  only  found  wandering,  bnt  in  other  words  that 
all  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of 
the  guardians. 

5963.  In  other  words  that  the  relieving  officer  should  have  the  power,  when 
that  provision  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  wus  violated,  to  gi-t  them  sent  by 
order  of  a  magistrate  to  a  district  school  or  home,  or  to  these  cottage  homes,  or 
other  places  for  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  guardians,  instead  of 
having  them  sent  to  an  industrial  or  reformatory  school  ? 

That  is  exactly  the  point. 

5964.  Karl  of  Hopetoun.]  You  mentioned  that  a  good  many  cases  had  come 
under  your  knowledge  of  children  being  starved  to  death,  or  otherwise  illtreated 
to  death,  in  order  to  get  the  insurance  money  ? 

Yes. 

5965.  Do  you  look  upon  the  insurances  a^  practically  a  premium  upon 
murder  ? 

Yes.  i  think  they  are  sim.ply  ruining  the  country  ;  they  are  creating  a  new 
kind  of  gambling  ;  and  the  child  is  the  thing  with  which  people  gamble. 

5966.  Have  you  thought  of  any  plan  to  put  a  stop  to  an  evil  of  that  kind  ? 
We  have  pro])osed.  in  order  to  make  insurance  of  children  really  an  insur  ance 

of  iheir  living,  not  of  their  dying,  that  any  person  under-ft^eding  or  assaulting 
an  insured  child  shall  be  liable  to  a  double  penalty  ;  that  whereas  under  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  he  can  have  six  months'  imprisonment,  m  the  event  of  any 
neglect  proved  to  be  culpable,  in  the  case  of  a  child  insured,  the  magistrate  shall 
be  able  to  add  another  six  months'  iniprisonment,  and  thus  give  12  montlis 
under  summary  jurisdiction. 

5967.  Take  the  case  of  a  person  who  commits  an  assault  upon  a  child,  not 
knowing  that  the  child  is  insured  ;  how  would  that  jjerson  be  affected  by  such 
an  enactment  ? 

Then  the  person  committing  the  assault  would  not  be  liable  ;  the  person 
must  have  a  beneficiary  interest  ;  it  must  he  a  person  who  is  interested  in 
the  death  who  commits  the  assault ;  any  schoolmaster  doing  it  would  not  be 
liable. 

5968.  Has  this  Act,  you  speak  of,  been  beiore  the  House  of  Commons? 
The  Bill  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mundella  ;  ii  is  not  yet  before  the  House. 

5969.  Earl  of  Strafford^  In  your  article  in  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  of 
last  month,  you  allude  to  a  lUil  which  is  being  prepared  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  children,  and  the  severer  punishment  of  those  who  illtreat  children  ;  has 
it  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  MundcUa  and  Mr.  Reid,  and  has  not  been 
introduced. 

5970.  Then  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  introduced,  considering  the  late  period 
of  the  Session  now  ? 

We  shall  be  greatly  grieved  if  we  cannot  do  something  this  wintei-.  I  believe 
a  thousand  children  are  murdered  every  winter  in  this  London  of  ours. 

(70.)  4N4  5971-  Earl 
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5971.  Earl  Aberdeen.']  With  regard  to  wliat  you  propose,  as  to  extending 
the  powers  of  guardians,  in  the  direction  of  keeping  children  from  vicious 
parents,  do  you  consider  that  the  discretion  which  would  be  vested  in  the 
magistrates  would  not  be  greater  than  practically  they  have  to  exercise  now,  in 
regard  to  industrial  schools  r 

Not  in  the  least ;  it  would  be  an  identical.  The  destination  of  the  child 
would  be  changed  from  the  industrial  school  to  the  workhouse  ;  that  is 
all. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Honourable  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  having  been  called  in  ; 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

5972.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleyi\  You  are  a  guardian  of  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square  ? 

Yes. 

5973.  And  you  wish  to  hand  in  some  returns  ^^howing  the  course  of  ad- 
missions and  discharges  of  some  of  the  most  notorious  of  that  class  of  paupers 
whom  we  know  as  in-and -outers  ? 

Yes.  I  have  only  taken  those  that  have  children,  because  we  consider  that  it 
IS  so  very  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  children  that  these  people  should 
go  in  and  out,  taking  their  children  with  them,  and  preventing  us  from  sending 
them  to  the  district  schools  or  giving  them  any  proper  education.  I  should 
like  also  to  hand  in  some  figures  showing  the  length  of  time  which  these  people 
stop  in  and  the  time  which  they  stop  out,  in  three  ratlier  flagrant  instances. 
v(  The  Returns  are  handed  in.    See  Appendix.) 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  FRANCIS  C.  BALL,  having  been  called  in;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

5974.  Chairman.']  You  are  chairman  of  the  Wandsworth  Board  of 
Guardians  ? 

i  es. 

5975.  And  you  desire  to  give  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  practice  of 
yuur  board  especially  as  to  giving  out-door  relief  ? 

Yes. 

5976.  We  have  had  evidence  from  one  member  of  your  board,  Mr.  Acworth, 
from  which  we  gathered  that  the  niajority  of  the  board  are  in  favour  of  giving 
out-door  relief  to  some  considerable  extent  ? 

Yes. 

5977.  Would  you  tell  us  what  your  experience  is  in  that  respect? 
In  what  particular  kind  of  case  do  you  mean  ? 

5978.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  generally  whether  your  practice 
is  to  give  in-door  relief  or  out-door  relief  ? 

I  should  think  that  on  the  whole  the  opinion  at  least  of  the  majority  of  the 
board  (I  am  trying  to  speak  for  the  majority,  not  my  individual  views)  is  that 
it  is  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  give  out-door  relief  in  preference  to  in-door  relief, 
that  is  to  say,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  respectable  people. 

j979.  And  upon  what  principle  is  that  based? 

It 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  define  it,  because  you  have  to  take  each  individual  case 
on  its  own  merits  entirely,  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

5980.  You  are  aware  that  in  certain  unions  in  London  a  strict  administration 
of  in-door  relief  and  an  avoidance  of  giving  out-door  relief  has  very  largely 
reduced  pauperism  ;  is  your  board  of  opinion  that  that  would  not  be  applicable 
to  Wandsworth  ? 

We  do  not  think  it  would  at  the  present  moment;  1  think  probably  your 
Lordship  is  comparing  Whitechapel  with  our  union  ? 

5981.  Whitechapel,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  Stepney  are  the  three  most 
remarkable  instances  that  have  been  given  to  us  ? 

I  think  as  to  Whitechapel  it  is  hardly  fair  perhaps  to  compare  it  with  our 
union,  because  they  have  so  much  extraneous  help.  I  do  not  think  at  the 
ordinary  board  of  guardians  a  Jew  ever  comes  forward  for  relief,  and  there  are 
a  very  great  number  of  Jews  in  Whitechapel ;  their  own  guardians  relieve  them ; 
then,  further,  they  have  a  valuable  charity  organisation  committee  which  works 
with  the  guardians.  Now,  we  have  neither  of  these  to  fall  back  upon  for 
Wandsworth  and  Claphani. 

5982.  That  remark  as  to  the  Jews  only  applies  to  Whitechapel,  and  would 
not  be  the  case  with  St.  George's-in-the-East  or  Stepney  r 

No. 

5083.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  such  charity  organisation  in 
your  ease  renders  the  out-door  relief  more  necessary  ? 

I  think  so.  In  Clapham,  Streatham,  Tooting,  and  Putney  there  is  practically 
no  charity  organisation  committee  at  all ;  there  is  a  good  one  in  Battersea.  I 
think  generally  (perhaps  you  might  allow  me  to  ^^ay),  that  our  view  is,  that  if  a 
family  is  thoroughly  respectable  and  they  are  reduced  to  apply  for  relief,  not 
owing  to  any  fault  of  their  own,  such  as  intemperance  or  what  not,  they  ought 
to  be  supported  outside  and  the  home  ought  not  to  be  broken  up.  If  they  are 
disreputable,  drunken,  or  immoral,  we  offer  them  the  house. 

5984.  You  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  giving  of  out-door  relief  to  persons 
whom  you  describe  as  respectable  tends  to  encourage  people  not  to  exert  them- 
selves and  tends  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  poverty  which  might  otherwise  be 
avoided  ? 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  our  people  get  more  relief  than  they 
ought  to  have.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  some  of 
our  board,  unfortunately  are  landlords  of  small  iiouses,  and  they  certainly  would 
be  in  favour  of  out-relief ;  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all.  There  is  a  ^reat 
deal  of  influence  of  that  kind  used. 

5985.  In  one  respect  therefore  you  are  assisting  from  the  rates  to  pay  the 
rent  ? 

I  think  your  Lordship  must  not  take  that  as  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
the  board. 

5986.  But  I  should  like  to  know  your  own  opinion,  whether  you  think  that 
is  so  ? 

In  my  opinion  certainly  I  think  it  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  persons  are 
assisted  really  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent. 

.^987.  Do  you  think  that  giving  out-door  relief  tends  to  lower  wages  ? 
No,  1  think  not,  because  we  do  not  relieve  able-bodied  people  out  of  doors 
with  out- door  relief ;   unless  you  mean  the  etoneyard. 

5988.  Is  it  the  practice  of  your  board,  where  old  or  infirm  people  can  earn 
something,  to  supplement  their  earnings  by  a  small  dole,  as  it  is  called,  from  the 
rates  ? 

1  o  a  very  large  extent. 

5989.  Will  not  the  result  of  that  necessarily  be  to  enable  these  persons  to 
work  at  lower  wages  than  those  who  have  not  such  assistance  ? 

(70.)  4  O  Well, 
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W(  11,  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  wages  in  the  broad  sense,  because  most  of 
these  pi  ople  are  women  who  get  perhaps  one  day's  charing  a  week,  or  something 
of  thai  sorf,  getting  1  s.Qd.  or  2  s.,  and  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  effect  in 
reducing  the  wages  of  the  mass  generally. 

599').  Would  it  not  reduce  the  wages  of  that  class  of  persons  ;  would  not  the 
result  be  that,  because  these  per.-ons  are  receiving  assistance  from  the  rates  and 
therefore  can  afford  to  take  less  wages  than  others  ? 

It  might  in  some  cases  be  so,  hut  our  idea  is,  that  if  persons  can  with  what 
they  01  diuarily  receive  from  us,  keep  themselves  decently  outside,  and  if  they 
are  thoroughly  respectable  people,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  is  a  very  in- 
human thing  to  send  them  into  the  house  to  herd  v^ith  all  the  disreputable 
people  we  have  unfortunately,  got  there. 

51)91 .  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  persons  now 
receiving  relief  who,  if  they  were  offered  the  house,  would  not  come  on  the 
rates  at  all  ? 

Very  few,  I  should  think. 

5992.  Does  it  often  occui',  in  your  opinion,  that  you  offer  the  house  to  appli- 
cants and  that  the  offer  is  declined  ? 

Very  often,  by  the  disreputable  class  ;  I  should  think  almost  as  a  rule,  you 
might  say. 

5093.  Whether  they  are  disreputable  or  reputable,  would  not  the  offer  be 
often  declined  ? 

1  think  very  often,  thereby  proving  that  we  should  not  be  justified  in  giving 
them  out-relief. 

5094.  But  the  object  of  my  question  is  to  know  whether  there  would  not  be 
a  great  matiy  persons  who  are  now  receiving  assistance  from  the  rates  in  your 
union,  who  if  they  were  offered  the  house  would  not  accept  the  offer  ? 

A  great  many. 

5995.  Is  not  the  result,  therefore,  of  your  out-door  relief  to  pauperise  a  great 
majiy  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  he  paupers? 

I  think  individually  it  might  bo  so.  Then  comes  in  again  the  question  ol 
the  maj(jrity. 

5996.  How  do  you  deal  with  widows  and  their  children  ? 

First  of  all,  we  have  to  ascei  tain  whether  or  not  they  have  relations  who  can 
help  them  ;  if  not,  say  a  poor  widow  has  three  children,  we  suggest  two  going 
to  the  district  schools,  particularly  if  the  home  is  not  a  very  desirable  one; 
otherwise  we  give  her  1  6  c?.  a  head  for  the  children  outside,  supposing  the 
mother  is  able  to  supplement  that  by  work. 

5997.  You  did  open  a  labour  yard  r 

Yes  ;  we  spent  700  /.  on  it  for  the  half  year  ending  Lady  Day  last.  I  may 
say  that  as  a  rule  I  do  not  think  one  man  in  10  of  those  ever  did  an  honest 
day's  work  in  his  life,  and  many  of  us  think  that  the  proper  course  w  ould  have 
been  to  offer  them  the  house,  not  to  open  the  stoneyard.  They  did  not  do  any 
real  work.  The  supjjosed  test  was  8  cwt.  a  day,  and  they  did  about  3  cwt.  on 
an  average  ;  and  you  cannot  force  them  to  do  it. 

5998.  Then  would  you  agree  with  the  answer  that  Mr.  Acworth  gave  to 
the  question,  "Do  }ou  approve  of  the  labour  yard?"  "It  has  done  an 
immense  deal  of  harm,  I  think,  in  our  union?" 

I  think  that  in  the  rather  hroadcast  way  that  it  was  done  by  us,  it  did  some 
harm.  * 

5999.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley.']  And  that  the  harm  would  outweigh  the 
benefit  ? 

I  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  that. 

6000.  What  benefit  did  it  confer  ? 

It  kept  a  lot  of  people  from  starving. 

6001.  But 
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6001.  But  could  you  not  have  kept  them  from  starving  by  offering  the 
house  ? 

But  many  of  these  people  were  people  with  large  families,  and  then  comes 
the  question  whether  you  ^re  justified  in  breaking  up  their  home. 

6002.  By  the  time  tl)ey  come  to  you  had  they  any  home  worth  much  con- 
sideration ? 

I  should  think  a  considerable  prooortion. 

6003.  Would  you  have  approved  of  ihe  policy  which  is  known  as  the 
Wliitechapel  order  system  ;  you  know  that  ? 

I  hardly  could  say  I  should  approve  of  it  as  a  whole.  Do  you  not  think  we 
always  must  fall  back  upon  this,  that  you  must  take  every  case  on  its  own 
merits?    I  do  not  think  we  can  make  any  general  rule. 

6004.  Do  you  take  the  cases  on  their  ovvn  merits  in  the  stoneyard  r 

We  endeavour  to.  If  a  man  is  thoroughly  disreputable  we  offer  him  the 
house,  not  the  stotieyard. 

6005.  But  I  thought  you  said  that  so  few  of  the  people  in  the  stoneyard  had 
ever  done  an  honest  day's  work  ? 

And  the  result  of  our  offering  the  house  is  that  a  great  many  will  not  come  in 
at  all. 

6(K>6.  But  still  you  spent  700  1.  in  a  half  year  on  those  who  never  did  an 
honest  day's  work  ? 

That  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  board ;  I  could  not  say  it  is  exactly 
my  own  opinion.  T  am  in  a  very  anomalous  position  here,  because  I  am  sent 
up  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  not  my  own.  My  own  is,  that  nearly 
half  the  men  in  the  stoneyard  should  not  have  been  employed. 

6007.  Then  I  must  again  ask,  what  is  the  benefit  which  the  stoneyard  has 
conferred  ? 

By  benefitin;4  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

6008.  Chairman.^  But  did  you  not  benefit  the  few  by  creating  a  great  deal 
of  pauperism  in  your  union  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed  ? 

1  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  as  to  that. 

0009.  Do  you  think  that  the  men  employed  in  the  labour  yard  would  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  liouse  ? 
No. 

6010.  Would  not  every  man  who  acceptt^d  relief  in  the  stoneyard  who  would 
not  have  accepted  relief  in  the  house  be  made  a  pauper  by  the  stoneyard? 

For  the  time  being,  certainly ;  but  a  number  of  respectable  man  got  work 
after  a  time,  which  could  not  have  been  got  in  the  winter. 

601 1.  Either  these  men  would  have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  house  or  not ; 
if  they  would  not,  they  certainly  would  not  have  become  paupers,  if  they  had 
had  no  labour  yard  to  go  to. 

I  think  they  were  not  made  permanent  piupers,  but  for  the  time  being. 

6012.  A  tem|)orary  pauper,  I  suppose,  is  a  pauper,  is  he  not  ? 
Yes,  for  the  time  being 

6013.  We  do  not  limit  our  definii  ion  of  pauper  to  those' who  are  permanent 
paupers.  I  rather  was  i-egarding  your  system  as  one  which  creates  pauperism 
in  your  union  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Do  not  yQu  think  that  any 
benefit  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  helping  a  few  respectable  men  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  demoralizing  effects  of  your  proceedings  as  regards  a  good 
many  more  r 

I  think  perhaps  we  were  too  easy  with  some  of  them,  giving  people  work  to 
whom  we  had  better  not  have  given  it. 

6014.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burkij.']  Is  not  that  always  the  result  of  an  endeavour 
to  take  a  very  large  number  of  cases  upon  the  rates  without  the  most  careful 
and  continuous  scrutiny  ? 

(70.)  4  O  2  You 
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You  must  be  landed  in  that  difficulty,  because  the  board  of  guardians 
cannot  spend  their  time  in  hunting  up  each  individual  case. 

6015.  Chairman.']  If  you  were  prohibited  by  an  order  from  opening  a  labour 
yard  woidd  you  have  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  poverty  in  your  union? 
I  think  we  should  have  to  give  out-relief. 

fioi6.  To  able-bodied  men  ? 
I  think  so. 

6017.  But  supposing  you  had  no  additional  powers  to  give  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men,  and  that  you  were  prohibited  trom  having  a  labour  yai'd,  would 
you  have  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  poverty  in  your  district  r 

I  suppose  not,  because  we  should  have  to  offer  them  the  house. 

6018.  I  mean  whether  your  workhouse  accommodation  would  be  sufficient? 
At  the  present  moment  it  would  be  sufficient  certainly,  because  we  have  room 

for  nearly  250  more  in  the  house  itself. 

6019.  Would  you  like  to  make  any  statement  to  us  on  other  points? 
No. 

6020.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley7\  Vou  used  the  expressions  "  people  who  are 
reduced  by  no  fault  of  their  own,"  and  people  who  are  thoroughly  respect- 
able," as  describing  those  to  whom  you  tiiink  you  ought  to  give  out-door 
relief  ? 

Yes. 

6021.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  are  none  upon  your  out-door 
relief  roll  who  would  not  come  under  one  or  other  of  those  definitions  ? 

I  think  the  majority  of  cases  on  our  list  of  out-relief  are  widows,  old  men  ;  and 
children,  if  you  call  the  schools  out-relief ;  as  of  course  in  a  sense,  they  are. 

6022.  Would  you  say  of  all  of  them  that  tiiey  were  reduced  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  that  they  are  thoroughly  respectable? 

I  think  so  as  to  the  out  majority  of  those  outside  the  house.  I  could  not 
say  so  of  those  in  the  house.     I  think  it  is  quite  the  other  way  in  their  case. 

6023.  Does  the  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  those  who  in  your 
opinion  are  thoroughly  respectable  and  are  reduced  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and 
those  who  are  not  thoroughly  respectable,  give  rise  to  any  feeling  and  make  the 
task  of  your  relieving  officers  a  more  difficult  one  ? 

It  does  ;  that  is  the  difficulty,  to  define  who  are  respectable  persons  and  who 
are  not. 

6024.  Is  much  pressure  and  influence  in  the  way  of  canvassing  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  individual  members  of  the  board  in  consequence  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  decision  in  that  way  depends  upon  the  judgment  of  individuals. 

I  think  there  is  a  danger  of  thar,  for  the  reason  I  expressed  to  his  Lordship 
just  now ;  I  think  often  the  wiser  judgment  of  some  is  overruled  by  the  desire 
to  help  people  outside  who  are  tenants  of  others. 

6025.  And  the  constant  pressure  in  that  way  is  leading  you  to  be  laxer  and 
laxer  ? 

I  think  that  there  my  friend  Mr.  Acworth  was  wrong,  because  he  led  your 
Lordships  to  believe  .that  our  out-relief  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
population. 

6026.  He  said  he  could  not  state  thar,  because  the  population  was  increasing 
and  shifting  so  much  that  he  could  not  get  any  definite  information  by  figures ; 
but  I  want  to  know  v\hat  your  opinion  is,  whether  you  do  not  find  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  keep  up  to  what  you  think  the  proper  standard  of  respectability  for 
out-door  relief  ? 

I  think  it  is  from  the  impossibility  often  of  getting  at  the  truth.  > 

6027.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  out-door  relief  on 
your  board  ? 

1  am  afraid  so  ;  especially  since  last  April,  the  last  election. 

6028.  Lord 
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6028.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  no 
district  office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  at  Wandswortli  ? 

]  am  speaking  of  Clapham,  Wandsworth,  and  Putney  and  Streathara,  where, 
as  far  as  I  have  ascei  tained,  very  little  is  done  by  the  Charity  Organization 
Society.  Of  course  they  have  officers,  commiltee,  and  chairman,  and  so 
forth. 

6029.  And  therefore,  as  tiiey  do  so  little,  you  are  under  a  great  dis- 
advantage ? 

1  think  so.  Take  Clapham,  for  instance;  there  happens  to  be  not  a  very 
powerful  committee  there,  and  ceitainly  there  is  private  charity  enough  there 
to  help  anybody  without  coming  upon  the  rates  at  all,  if  it  was  organised  ;  but 
it  is  completely  disorganised. 

6030.  That  is  to  say  that  the  committee  there  is  rather  slack  ;  if  they  had 
an  organised  charity  it  would  l-'C  a  great  assistance  to  you,  I  understand  you  to 
say? 

I  think  a  strong  organisation  committee  would  relieve  the  rates  in  that 
particular  parish  (Clapham).    1  am  not  speaking  of  the  entire  union. 

6031.  Earl  Spencer^  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  amount  of  out-door 
relief  in  Battersea  parish  and  the  rest  of  the  union,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  Charity  Organization  Society  in  Battersea  parish  ? 

I  think  as  a  rule  more  relief  is  given  by  the  Guardians  in  Battersea  than  in 
any  of  the  other  six  parishes  belonging  to  tlie  union. 

6032.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is  charity  organization  in 
Battersea  ? 

But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  Battersea  is  an  extremely  poor  parish  ;  there 
are  very  few  people  in  it  who  are  able  to  help  those  about  them. 

6033.  Lord  Thring.']  Would  you  agree  with  what  several  of  the  witnesses 
have  told  us,  that  a  more  organised  system  of  charity  would  enable  you  in  a 
great  measure  to  dispense  with  out-door  relief? 

I  thiuk  in  our  particular  parish  of  Clapham  it  would;  but  I  cannot  say  for 
the  other  six.  In  Battersea,  for  in-tance,  there  are  very  few  rich  residents, 
and  therefore  there  is  not  much  charity  there,  to  administer. 

6034.  But  supposing  there  was  charity,  would  not  the  principle  apply  to 
your  parish  as  well  as  to  the  east  end  of  London  ? 

I  think  Clapham  has  a  larger  amount  of  well-to-do  people  than  any  parish  of 
the  East  of  London. 

6035.  I^ut  the  East-end  is  subsidised  from  without.  Supposing  you  could 
have  a  well  organised  system  of  charity  through  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  or  any  other  society,  would  not  tliat  enable  you,  in  your  opinion,  to 
dispense  with  this  system  of  out-door  relief,  without  really  creating  any 
hardship  ? 

With  a  very  large  proportion  of  ir.    I  tljink  perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  for  me  to  say  that  that  is  not  a  mere  supposition.    I  happen  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  Parish  District  Visitors  Fund,  and  I  see  that  the  tendency  is 
for  the  people  whom  we  relieve,  as  guardians,  to  get  relief  in  that  way  in 
addition. 

6036.  Whereas  it  ought;  to  be  another  body  ? 
Another  body  altogether. 

6037.  Charity  and  Poor  Law  ought  to  be  mutually  supplemental  to  each 
other,  not  competing  ? 

Quite  so. 

6038.  Earl  of  Strafford.']  Do  you  approve  of  puljlic  works  being  undertaken 
in  times  of  exceptional  distress? 

I  think  that  anything  is  better  than  the  sfoneyard.    Last  winter  before  the 
Committee  in  which  I  was  presiding,  011  one  day,  we  had  a  watchmaker  out  of  work, 
(70.)  4  0  .3  a  very 
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a  very  respectable  fellow,  n  picture-frame  maker,  and  a  carver.  We  had  to 
shunt  those  three  poor  fellows  into  the  stoneyard,  ruining  their  hands  for  their 
work;  and  those  were  only  a  few  isolated  cases  ;  thai  is  the  great  difficulty  we 
have  to  contend  with  in  the  stoneyard,  jjutting  all  these  men  to  the  same  work. 

603C).  Unless  the  Guardians  have  an  unlimited  number  of  watches  to 
mend  in  times  of  distress,  how  can  you  help  that  ? 

1  was  alluding  to  the  cruelty  of  putting  a  man  engaged  in  a  handicraft  to 
breaking  stones. 

6040.  Can  you  devise  anything  as  a  remedy  for  that  ? 

I  think  we  want  to  have  nioie  latitude  as  to  the  employment  we  give  them, 

b04i .  What  employment  would  you  give  them  ? 
Husbandry  would  not  injure  a  man's  hand  so  much. 

6oj2.  Can  you  give  men  digging  in  London  r 

The  question  is  whether  we  should  not  arrange  to  have  land  to  employ  these 
people.  We  had  men  who  v\ere  entirely  incapacated  for  work,  from  the  way 
their  hands  were  knocked  about  by  breaking  stones. 

6043.  Earl  of  Aherdeeu?\  Would  the  same  objection  apply  to  the  picking  of 
oakum  ? 

I  think  so  ;  except  in  the  case  of  casunls,  we  do  not  have  any  oakum  picked 
at  all  but  cocoa-nut  fibre  ;  that  does  not  injure  the  fingers. 

6044.  Chairman.']  You  are  speaking  of  artizans  ? 
Yes. 

6045.  In  any  agriculturiil  labour  they  would  have  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  as 
you  have  been  pointing  out  ? 

Not  like  breaking  stones. 

6046.  We  were  told  by  Mr.  Acworth  that  the  amount  of  work  that  came 
before  your  board  was  so  much  that  you  were  not  able  to  give  more  than  per- 
haps a  minute  to  each  case,  and  i  understood  from  his  answer  that  your  board 
consisted  of  26  guardians? 

Yes. 

6047.  Has  it  ever  appeared  to  you  that  your  union  is  too  large  for  such  a 
board  as  you  have,  your  union  consisting  of  no  less  than  210,000  people  at 
the  last  census,  and  it  being,  I  believe,  a  largely  increasing  population  ;  would 
not  the  breaking  up  of  your  union  into  two  or  three  lead  to  a  far  better  and 
more  efficient  administration  r 

I  daresay  it  would.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  statement  is  quite  correct  that 
each  case  on  an  average  takes  only  a  minute  ;  all  I  should  say  is,  that  1  think 
very  often  we  do  it  too  quickly.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Acworth  meant  to  be 
accurate, 

6048.  Bitt  really  the  number  of  cases  that  come  before  you  must  be  so  large, 
and  the  area  of  your  mion  is  so  very  large,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  is  it 
not,  that  26  persons  can  give  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  deal  with  them 
adequately  ? 

Perhaps  I  should  inform  you  that  the  board  is  always  divided  into  three 
relief  committees  ;  otherwise  we  could  not  get  through  it  at  all. 

6049  But  even  then  that  leaves  a  small  number  of  guardians  to  deal  with  all 
the  cases,  even  if  they  are  regular  in  their  attendance  ? 

As  your  Lcjrdship  has  alluded  to  that,  that  is  one  very  unfortunate  feature  in 
our  board,  that  so  many  guardians  do  not  come  to  the  relief  committees,  and 
that  is  the  most  important  work  we  have  to  do. 

6050.  Still,  it  is  not  fair  to  give  guardians  more  work  than  they  can  do,  and 
then  complain  that  they  do  not  do  it  efficiently  ? 

No  doubt  the  union  is  too  large  now  ;  it  has  a  ]iopulation  of  250,000  at  least. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  henry  JOSEPH  HAGGER  is  called  in;  and  Examined,  as  follows: 

6051.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burley?\^  You  are,  as  I  understand,  the  vestry  clerk 
and  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  Liverpool  ? 

Yes. 

6052.  And  the  Mr.  Hagger  to  whom  Mr.  Herbert  Mills  alluded  in  his  answer 
to  Question  2389,  which  evidence,  along  with  other  evidence  bearing  upon 
Liverpool  given  by  Mr.  Mills,  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing? 

That  is  so. 

6053.  Have  you  ^'^y  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  given  by  Mr.  Mills  on  the  casual  ward  ? 

That  evidence  comes  in  the  answer  to  Questions  2203  and  forwards.  The 
general  imprt  Sbion  created  by  that  evidence  would  be,  I  think,  somewhat  mis- 
leading ;  the  shadows  are  put  in  much  too  blackly.  For  instance,  in  answer  to 
Question  2204  he  stated  :  "  When  I  was  r.dmitted  to  the  casual  ward  at  Liver- 
pool, it  would  be  a  quarur  to  six  in  the  evening,  and  there  were  26  men  who 
sat  there  picking  oakum ;  it  was  a  very  small  room,  not  more  than  five  feet 
wide  I  should  say,  a  long  nairow  room  ;  it  was  about  the  width  of  an  ordinary 
railway  carriaoe  ;  the  men  had  just  room  to  sit  opposite  each  other."  Then  in 
the  next  gnswer  he  says,  "there  vvere  13  men  down  each  side."  He  goes  on, 
at  No.  2206  :  "  There  was  room  enough  for  them  to  sit ;  they  sat  opposite  to 
each  other.  1  believe  there  w  ere  no  windows  in  the  place,  and  only  an  iron  grid 
at  the  tar  end  of  the  room  which  let  light  and  air  into  the  place  ;  there  was  a  great 
iron  door  to  the  room,  and  the  tramp-master  told  me  that  the  men  had  been 
there  from  half-past  six  in  the  morning  (it  was  then  a  quarter  to  six  at  night), 
and  they  had  not  finished  tiieir  work.  The  man  who  sat  nearest  to  us  on  the 
left  handheld  up  his  fingers;  they  were  bleeding  at  the  tips;  he  asked  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  oakum  as  it  vvas  not  half  picked,  and  this  was  the 
state  it  left  his  fingers  in." 

6054.  And  in  answer  to  a  further  question.  No.  2389.^  Mr.  Mills  goes  on  to 
say,  "  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Hagger,  who  is  the  vestry  clerk  there.  He  did  nut  actually 
go  with  me  into  the  ward,  but  he  sent  one  of  the  men  with  me  into  the  ward, 
and  we  talked  about  it  afterwards,  and  he  said,  '  Well,  you  know  the  theory  of 
the  workhouse  is  that  it  is  a  place  that  is  made  intentionally  uncomlortable  for 
the  poor  ;  that  we  do  not  intend  this  place  to  be  a  place  that  will  be  attractive 
to  the  poor  people  ';  that  was  the  only  remark  he  made  about  it  when  I  [lointed 
out  these  things,"  and  so  on.  Did  xMr.  Mills  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  the  man's 
fingers  bleeding  from  the  picking  of  the  oakum  ? 

To  that  I  can  give  a  distinct  negative  answer.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  no 
such  complaint  was  ever  made  to  me  personally.  I  would  just  simply  point  out 
that  it  is  not  quite  clear  when  he  says,  "  we  talked  about  it,"  whether  he  means 
that  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  or  to  the  man  who,  he  says,  was  sent  with  him  ; 
because  aiterwards  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  same  person  having  taken  him  to 
the  bakehouse.  That  I  did  not  do.  I  had  conversation  with  Mr.  Mills  in  my 
own  office.    But  I  did  not  go  with  him  to  the  workhouse  bakery. 

605.5.  Now  is  the  individual  alluded  to  as  the  tramp-master  still  in  your 
employment  ? 

He  is  dead.  With  reference  to  the  tramp  ward  itself,  I  think  it  is  only 
right  to  state  that  the  description  of  that  is  not  at  all  accurate.  I  have  a  plan 
of  the  arrangement  here.  I  do  not  at  all  wish  your  Lordships  to  suppose  that 
we  consider  it  a  model  worksht)p.  The  place  in  which  the>e  men  were  working 
at  the  time  was  built  and  designed  for  a  different  class  of  work  altogether ;  it 
was  for  corn  grinding  by  handmills,  and  it  was  si^ecially  constructed  with  a 
view  to  allow  of  that  being  done  (^describing  it  to  the  Committee  on  a  plan). 
The  passages,  two  of  56  feet  in  length  and  one  of  24  feet  in  length,  the 
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narrowest  of  which  is  7  ft^et  4  inches  wide  and  the  widest  8  feet  5  Indies,  were 
oecasionally  used  wlien  com  grinding  was  not  in  operation  as  oakum-picking 
rooms.  1  do  not  know  that  it  makes  very  much  difference  what  the  material  of 
the  door  is,  but  there  is  no  iron  door  in  the  place. 

6056.  Chabman.']  What  number  of  men  would  there  be  at  once  in  the 
ward  ? 

On  the  day  that  Mr,  Mills  stated  he  visited  it  he  said  there  were  26.  These 
passages  are  11  feet  3  inches  high. 

6057.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei)7\  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  complain 
yourselves  as  guardians,  or  were  any  complaints  ever  made  to  you  of  the 
individual  who  is  mentioned  as  the  tramp-master  and  who,  you  say,  is  now 
dead. 

Certainly  not  as  exercising-  undue  severity.  My  impression  of  him  is,  that  if 
any  complaint  could  fairly  be  brought  against  him  it  would  be  that  he  was 
ratlier  tuo  easy  and  lax  in  his  management  of  the  department. 

6058.  Has  anyone  who  ever  visited  the  workhouse  or  casual  wards  made  any 
complaint  of  him  to  you  of  undue  severity  r 

I  believe  not;  1  remember  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  having  occurred. 

6059.  Wsre  you  clerk  to  the  guardians  at  the  time  mentioned  r 
I  have  been  so  for  the  last  28  years. 

6060.  And  would  you  know  if  any  such  complaint  had  been  made  ? 

A  serious  one  I  should  have  remembered.  A  trivial  one  I  might  not  have 
remembered  with  the  staff  we  have. 

6u6i.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  other  remark  as  to  the  evidence  as  regards 
Liverpool:  perhaps  there  is  one  point  yo';.  wish  to  speak  of  as  regards  there 
being  no  classification  between  the  tramp  and  the  respectable  man  ? 

We  have  no  classification  in  the  sense  that  we  put  the  two  classes  into 
separate  departments  ;  but  directions  are  given  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
ward  as  far  as  he  can  to  classify  the  men  in  his  treatment  of  them.  For 
instance,  on  the  4th  of  January  1883  this  resolution  was  passed  by  the  com- 
miitee  of  management  of  the  workhouse,  as  an  instruction  to  the  tramp-master: 
"  That  in  the  case  of  such  casual  poor  as  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  be 
hoiid  fide  seekers  of  work,  they  be  detained  for  one  night  only,  and  be  allowed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting,  giving  them  the 
option  of  doing  their  task  of  work  immediately  on  admission."  That  resolution 
was  that  if  a  man  stated  he  wished  to  be  discharged  early  the  next  morning  to 
seek  work  he  was  to  be  allowed  to  do  a  reduced  task  the  night  before. 

6062.  I  suppose  you  would  go  this  length,  would  you  not,  that  classification 
in  theory  is  extremely  desirable  ;  but  a  thorough  classification  in  practice  is 
almost  impracticable  owing  to  the  short  time  for  which  the  person  stays  with 
you  ?  ^ 

It  is  impracticable.  A  man  comes,  nothing  is  known  of  his  antecedent 
history  ;  he  says  he  wants  a  night's  lodging.  How  is  one  to  say  off-hand 
whether  that  man  is  a  mere  tramp  or  an  honest  seeker  lor  work  ? 

6063.  That  is  one  of  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  the  system  of  casual 
wards  ? 

I  suppose  yes  would  be  the  proper  answer  to  that.  We  must  have  some  place 
for  these  people  at  night. 

6064.  Chairman.^  Is  it  not  perhaps  rather  the  fact  that  it  is  inherent  in  the 
position  of  the  people  who  want  a  night's  lodging? 

Probably  that  would  be  the  fairer  and  better  way  of  putting  it. 

6065.  Earl  qS.  Aherdeen.l  Have  you  ever  been  inside  this  casual  ward  before 
this  inquiry  ? 

Frequently. 

6066.  Mr.  Mills  was  not  incorrect  in  describing  it  as  narrow  ? 

It  is  a  passage  erected  for  another  purpose,  but  whether  it  is  his  defective 
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recollection  or  whether  he  went  on  a  very  dull  day  and  everything  had  a  gloomy 
aspect,  I  do  not  know.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  mention,  because 
this  evidence  is  misleading.  I  think  it  would  appear  that  those  men  are  con- 
fined to  this  particular  place.  The  fact  is,  that  they  have  the  whole  range  of 
the  department ;  they  are  not  locked  in,  except  in  a  somewliat  extensive  depart- 
ment;  they  can  go  into  the  yard  when  they  like.  The  hours  that  Mr.  Mill^ 
speaks  of  are  the  hours  for  the  working;  but  they  are  not  told  that  they  must 
sit  in  that  one  place  for  12  hours.  They  begin  at  six  in  the  inorniiig,  and  a 
man  can  stand  up  and  stretch  his  legs  and  take  a  walk  into  the  yard  when  he 
likes  ;  the  working  hours  would  close  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  but  a  man  would 
say  naturally,  "  We  opened  at  half- past  six  this  morning,  and  iiave  been  here 
ever  since."    It  is  not  an  imprisonment. 

6067.  Is  the  same  place  used  now,  or  have  you  a  larger  place  ? 
No,  it  is  the  same  place.    It  is  open  to  inspection  by  anyone  who  feels  ai? 
interest  in  it. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


;70) 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Hentey,  23  April  1888. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  MANCHESTER. 


Regulations  for  the  Administration  of  Relief,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
15th  April  1875,  and  Amended  on  the  23rd  December  1875  and  3rd  July  1879. 

1.  The  Standing  Orders  which  may  from  time  be  adopted  by  the  Guardians  for 
regulating  the  administration  of  relief,  shall  be  strictly  observed  by  the  relief  committees  ; 
but  if,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular  case,  the  Relief  Committee 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  a  departure  from  the  Standing  Order  applicable  thereto  is  advisable, 
such  case  shall  be  reported  by  the  assistant  clerk  for  the  decision  of  the  General  Board, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  Relief  Committee  shall  make  such  provisional  order  in  the  case 
as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary. 

2.  That  the  following  be  made  and  constituted 


Standing  Orders. 

I.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  or  allowed  by  the  relief  committees  (except  in 
case  of  sickness)  to  applicants  of  any  of  the  following  classes  : — 

{a.)  Single  able-bodied  men, 
(Jb.)  Single  able-bodied  women. 

(c)  Able-bodied  persons  without  children,  or  having  only  one  child  to  support. 

{d.)  Married  women  (with  or  without  families)  whose  husbands,  having  been  con- 
victed of  crime,  are  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

(e.)  Married  women  (with  or  without  families)  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

(/.)  Married  women  (with  or  without  families)  left  destitute  through  their  husbands 
having  joined  the  Militia,  and  being  called  up  for  training. 

{g.)  Persons  residing  with  relatives,  where  the  united  income  of  the  familv  is 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  relatives  are 
liable  by  law  to  support  the  applicant  or  not. 

II.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted,  except  in  urgent  or  special  cases,  to  persons 
whose  destitution  has  been  caused  by  intemperance  or  their  own  improvidence. 

III.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  for  a  longer  period  than  eight 
weeks  at  a  time. 

IV.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  able-bodied  person  for  a  longer  period 
than  six  weeks  at  a  time. 

V.  Out-door  relief  shall  not  be  granted,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  applicant  or 
any  of  his  family,  for  a  longer  period  than  two  weeks  at  a  time,  unless  such  sickness  shall 
be  certified  in  writing  by  the  district  medical  officer  as  being  likely  to  be  of  long  duration 
or  to  be  of  a  permanent  character. 

VI.  Where  relief  is  allowed  to  a  parent  through  the  admission  of  a  child  or  children 
into  the  Swinton  Schools  or  the  workhouse,  such  relief  shall  not  be  granted  for  a  longer 
period  than  six  months  at  a  time  ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  such  period  a  continuance  of 
the  relief  is  required,  the  relieving  officer  shall  visit  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  parent,  and  bring  the  case  up  for  re-consideration  by  the  Relief  Committee,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  case  of  out-door  relief. 


(70.) 
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Appendix  B. 


PAPER  handed  in  hy  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  19  April  1888 


Statement  showing  the  Mean  Number,  and  the  Ratio  per  1,000  of  Population,  of  Paupers 
relieved  in  the  Metropolis  on  1st  Julj  1887,  and  the  1st  January  1888,  excluding  Vagrants 
and  Lunatics  in  Astlums,  &c. 


Mean  Number  of  Paupers  relieved  on  1st  Jnly  1887,  and  the  1st  January  1888 
(excluding  Lunatics  and  Vagrants). 

Unions  and  Parishes. 

Population, 

1 

Indoor. 

Ratio  per 
1  000 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

Outdoor. 

Ratio  per 
1  000 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

Total. 

Ratio  per 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

West  District  • 

Kensing'ton    -      -       -  • 

163,151 

1,854 

11'3 

324 

20 

2,178 

13'3 

Pftddin^ton    —      •  • 

107,218 

854 

8-0 

363 

3-4 

1,217 

11-4 

Fulham  -      -       -       -  - 

114,839 

1,143 

9-9 

619 

5-4 

1,762 

16-3 

Chelsea  -      -      -      -  - 

88,128 

1,529 

17-3 

657 

7-5 

2,186 

24-8 

George's,  St.  - 

149,748 

2,305 

15-4 

555 

3-7 

2,860 

191 

Westminster  -       -       -  - 

46,549 

642 

13-8 

218 

4-7 

860 

18-5 

North  District: 

Marylebone,  St.     -       -  • 

154,910 

2,738 

17-7 

913 

5-9 

3,651 

23-6 

Hampstead,  St.  John 

45,452 

313 

6-9 

181 

4-0 

494 

1  H'Q 

Pancras,  St.    -      -      -  - 

236,258 

3,119 

13-2 

1,978 

8-4 

6,097 

21-6 

Islington,  St.  Mary- 

282,865 

1,987 

7-0 

2,852 

101 

4,839 

17-1 

Hackney       -       .       .  - 

186,463 

1,933 

10-4 

3,328 

178 

6,261 

28-2 

Central  I-)istrict  : 

Bloowsbury,  St.  Giles  and  St. 
George       .       .       .  - 

45,382 

928 

20-5 

396 

8-7 

1,324 

29-2 

London,  City  of     -       -  - 

61,439 

1,536 

29-8 

1,666 

32-4 

3,2u2 

62-2 

Strand  -      -       -       -  - 

33,682 

998 

29-7 

363 

10-8 

1,361 

40-5 

Holborn        .      -      -  - 

161,835 

3,537 

23'3 

3,448 

22"7 

6,985 

East  District  : 

Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard  - 

126,591 

1,467 

11-6 

1,394 

11-0 

2,861 

22-6 

Bethnal  Green,  St.  Matthew  - 

126,961 

2,164 

171 

1,540 

121 

3,704 

29-2 

Whitechapel  -      -      -  - 

71,363 

1,058 

14-8 

92 

1-3 

1,150 

161 

George,  St.,  in  the  East  - 

47,157 

1,361 

28-9 

237 

60 

1,698 

33-9 

Mile  End  Old  Town 

105,613 

1,236 

11-7 

552 

5-2 

1,788 

16-9 

156,510 

1,791 

11-4 

1,710 

11-0 

3,601 

22-4 

Stepney  -       -       -      -  - 

68,543 

907 

15-5 

209 

36 

1,116 

19-1 

South  District  : 

Sa-viour's,  St.  - 

195,164 

3,608 

180 

2,260 

11-6 

5,768 

29-6 

Olave's,  Sc.  - 

134,632 

1,724 

12-8 

1,833 

13-6 

3,557 

26-4 

Lambeth  .... 

253,609 

2,671 

10-1 

4,014 

15-8 

6,585 

25-9 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham 

210,434 

1,563 

7-4 

1,855 

8-8 

3,418 

16-2 

Camberwell           -       -  - 

186,593 

1,907 

10-2 

1,680 

9-0 

3,687 

19-2 

Greenwich     -       -       -  - 

131,233 

2,212 

16-9 

3,374 

25-7 

5,586 

42-6 

Lewisham      -      -       -  - 

72,548 

736 

10-2 

1,657 

22-8 

2,393 

330 

Woolwich      -      -       -  - 

80,845 

1,011 

12-6 

1,398 

173 

2,409 

29-8 

Total   -    -  - 

3,815,704 

50,632 

13-3 

41,666 

10-9 

92,298 

24-2 

Local  Government  Board, 
23  April  1888. 
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Appendix  G. 


PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  Jones,  30th  April  1888; 


Forms  for  use  of  Relieving  Officer  to  supply  Information  to  Board  of  Guardians. 


Statement  op  Applicant  : — 


Date 
of 

Applica- 
tion. 

Name  of  Applicant 
and  Family. 

When 
born. 

Residence. 

Calling. 

Condition. 

If  Able- 
bodied. 

Religion. 

Number  in 
App.  and 
Report  Book. 

Relatives. 

Date  of  Statement. 


Weekly  Income  from  Wages 

„         „     Charities  - 

„        „        „  Club 

„  J,    Relations  - 

„         ,j  Government 
Pensions. 

Total  Income    -  - 
Previous  Addresses  : — 

Addresses  of  present  Oi.  past  Employers : 
Name,  &c.  of  Club  : — 
References : — 


Number  of  Rooms  occupied       Floor       Rent       Rent  owing         Amount  of  Pawn  Tickets 
(70.)  4  p  4 
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Case  No. 

Friends  or  Applicant. 


Relationship 


Name 

Age 

Address 

Occupation 

Wages 

Wife's  Name 

Age 

Occupation 

Rent 

Names  of  Children  at  Home. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Wages. 

4 

Names  of  Children  not  at  Home. 


Age. 


Residence. 
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A  Digest  of  j 
Case,  Fo.  \ 


Stepney  Union. 


No. 


District. 


1. 

Nature  of  Application 

2. 

Cause  for  Applying 

3. 

Name  of  Applicant 

4. 
5. 

Family  consists  of 
Occupations 

Man,  aged  years. 

Wife,  aged  years. 

And    young  chil- 
dren dependent. 

Full. 

Present. 

Full. 

Present. 

6. 

Income  from  Earnings 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

7. 

„       „     Club  or  Pension 

8. 

„       „     Charitable  sources 

9. 

of  old  members   of  the 
Family  at  home 

lU. 

„     from  Assistance  rendered 
by  Children  and  other 
Relatives   not  resident 
with  Applicant 

11. 

Amount  of  Debts  and  Pawn- tickets 

Total    -   -  £. 

■ 

12. 

Children  and  Relatives 

assist  as  far  as  they  are  able 

13. 

Employers,  past  and  present 

assist 

14. 

The  Destitution  is  chronic 

15.  Condition  and  surroundings  of  the  Home 

16.  Evidence  of  Thrift 

17.  Character  of  the  Family 

18.  Reliability  of  References  and  Informants  ^ 

19.  Other  Particulars 

20.  Time  in  Poor  Law  District 

21.  Older  Children  living  with  Applicant 

22.  Relatives  resident  with  Applicant 

23.  ,        Known  at  previous  Addresses. 

24.  Number  of  Rooms  occupied 

25.  Weekly  Rent  Arrears  of  Rent 

26.  Present  Net  Income 

27.  Time  out  of  Employ  Cause 

28.  Parish  Relief  has  been  received.    If  received,  when 

29.  To  force  Applicant  into  a  Workhouse  would  be  a  hardship. 
(70.)  4Q 
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The  following  shows  the  Number  of  Persons  who  were  Chargeable  to  the  Stepney 
Union,  during  the  First  Week  in  April  of  each  Year. 


DATE, 


In-door  Poor. 


Out-door  Poor, 


Total. 


First  Week  in  April  1870 


n         »  » 

i 


}>         n  » 


}>  j>  j; 


})  »  » 


})  »  » 


»  J>  J5 


W  }»  )> 


5'  »  » 


n         5>  w 


»  5>  5> 


>'  >5  >5 


J>  J>  >> 


»  »  n 


}>  It 


1871 


1872 


1873 


1874 


1875 


„  1876 


1877  - 

1878  - 

1879  - 
18S0*  - 

1881  - 

1882  - 

1883  - 


>J  »J  1884 


„  1885 


1886 


}>         »         „  1887 


1888 


1,022 
921 
839 
837 
860 
802 
822 
911 
960 
993 
1,089 
1,048 
1,069 
1,058 
1,015 
1,096 
1,055 
1,094 
1,056 


*  1880,    From  this  time  the  number  of  pati 


3,126 


2,076 


825 


570 


473 


318 


222 


199 


181 


129 


126 


94 


73 


62 


55 


48 


34 


29 


26 


4,148 

2,097 

1,664 

1,407 

1,333 

1,120 

1,044 

1,110 

1,141 

1,122 

1,214 

1,142 

1,142 

1,120 

1,070 

1,144 

1,089 

1,123 

1,082 


Fever  and  Small-pox  H^p  ta  sTrrinlS'h' t^**^'  Metropolitan  Imbecile  Asylums  and  the 
these  returns.       ^         ^  ^  included,  but  from  1871  to  1879  they  were  not  included  in 
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Appendix  D. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Miss  M.  H.  Mason. 


Form  of  "  Undertaking  "  of  Boarding  Out  Committee. 


"  WEj  the  undersigned,  beiag  the  Members  of  the  Boarding  (Jut  Committee  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  homes  for  pauper  orphan  or  deserted  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of*  do  hereby  engage  truly  and  *Name  of  Town  or 

—  J      o  b  J  ViUage. 

faithfully  to  observe,  as  regards  all  the  children  for  whom  we  may  find  homes,  the 
regulations  which  are  prescribed  in  the  Order  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  dated  25th 
November  1870,  or  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  with  respect  to  the  Boarding  Out  of  Pauper  Children." 

(Signed)  


(Here  follow  the  signatures.) 


Form  of  "Written  Authority." 


"  We,  the  Local  Government  Board,  hereby  authorise  the  Boarding  Out  Committee, 

established  in  the  neighbourhood  of*_  ,  in  the  !Name  of  Town  or 

°   \  Village. 

 Union,  and  composed  of  the  following  Members  . 


t  —  t  Names  of  Mem- 
bers. 

J  ^  J  Name  of  Presi- 
dent. 

^  to  enter  into  arrangements  with  Boards  of  §  ^^.me  of  becre- 

^   ^  tary. 

Guardians  for  the  purpose  of  finding  and  superintending  homes  for  pauper  children, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  General  Order,  dated  25th  November  1870." 


(70.) 
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Form  of  "  Undertaking  "  by  the  Foster-Parent. 


*Name  and  address.      "  I.*- 


Qf  foster-parent,  do  hereby  engage, 

fSum.  in  consideration  of  my  receiving  the  sum  of  per  week, 

X  Name  of  Cnild.      to  bring  up  %  3,8  one  of  my  own  children,  and  to 

provide  with  proper  food,  lodging,  and  washing,  and  to  endeavour  to  train 

in  habits  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  personal  cleanliness,  and  industry,  as  well  as  in 
§Name  of  Child.     suitable  domestic  and  out  door  work;  to  take  care  that  the  said  child  §  

 '   shall  attend  duly  at  church  (or  chapel),  and  shall,  while 


boarded  out,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twelve  years,  attend  a  school,  unless  prevented 

by  sickness  or  other  urgent  cause,  during  all  the  usual  hours  for  instruction  thereat ; 

in  the  case  of  the  illness  of  the  said  child  to  report   it  to  the  Guardians  of  the 

II  Name  of  Union.     II  Union  (or  Parish),  and  also  to  the  Boarding  Out  Committee 

1[  Name  of  Town  or  of  H"  ,  and  at  all  times  to  permit  the  said  child  to  be  visited 

"Village. 

by  any  Member  of  the  said  Boarding  Out  Committee,  and  by  any  person  specially 

appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Union 

(or  Parish)  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board." 


{_Ncte. — Where  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  Guardians  for  the  purpose,  a  stipulation  should  be  inserted 
"  to  provide  for  the  proper  repair  and  renewal  of  the  child's  clothing."] 
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Appendix  E. 


PAPEK  handed  in  by  Sir  Hugh  Owen,  K.c.B. 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  in  the  Metropolis  in  the  Third 

Week  of  April  1888. 


Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  on  the  Last  Day  of  the 
•  Third  Week  of  April  1888. 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

WEST  district  : 

28 

6 

— 

34 

12 

4 

— 

16 

47 

14 

— 

61 

46 

3 

— 

49 

Total  of  the  West  District  - 

1.S3 

27 

_ 

160 

north  district  : 

65 

23 

— 

88 

2 

6 

— 

8 

St.  Pancras  ------- 

33 

4 

— 

37 

34 

— 

— 

34 

56 

8 

1 

oo 

Total  of  the  North  District 

190 

41 

1 

232 

central  DISTRICT: 



St.  Giles  and  St.  George      -      -      -  . 

36 

10 

1 

47 

119 

— 

— 

119 

Holborn 

82 

15 

— 

97 

49 

13 

1 

63 

J.OL(tl  OX  Lllc  V_/ll.iN  i  HAlJ  XJio  1  it  J.V>  X 

286 

38 

2 

326 

EAST  DISTRICT  : 

26 

5 

31 

Bethnal  Green  -  

51 

12 

— 

63 

St.  George-in-the-East  ----- 

48 

2 

50 

Stepney  ------- 

Mile  End  Old  Town  

25 

12 

37 

Total  of  the  East  District  - 

150 

31 

181 

SOUTH  DISTRICT  : 

St.  Saviour's        -       -       -       -       -  - 

30 

10 

1 

41 

9 

9 

9 

1 

10 

Wandsworth  and  Clapham  -       -       -  - 

33 

33 

26 

5 

31 

28 

3 

31 

14 

4 

1 

19 

26 

5 

1 

32 

Total  of  the  South  District 

175 

28 

3 

206 

Total  of  the  Metropolis 

934 

165  j 

6 

1,105 

(70.)  4  Q  3 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  in  each  Union  in 
England  and  Wales  on  the  1st  January  1888. 


DIVISIONS 
AND 

UNION-COUNTIES. 


Number 
of 

Vagi'ants 
Kelieved 
in  the 
Work- 
house. 


Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
out  of 

the 
Work- 
house. 


Total. 


DIVISIONS 
AND 

UNION-COUNTIES. 


Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in  the 
Work- 
house. 


Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
out  of 

the 
Work- 
house. 


I.-THE  METROPOLIS: 


Middlesex  (part  of) 
Surrey  (part  of)  - 
Kent  (part  of) 

Totals  - 


796 
128 
53 


977 


II.-SOTJTH  EASTERN : 


Surrey  (part  of) 
Kent  (part  of) 
Sussex  - 
Southampton 
Berks  - 

Totals 


173 
294 
126 
82 
123 


798' 


III.-SOUTH  MIDLAND: 

116 
76 
57 
55 
50 

37 
18 


1* 

Middlesex  (part  of) 

7 

Hertford 

8 

Buckingham  - 

9 

Oxford  -      -  - 

10 

Northampton ' 

11 

Huntington  - 

12 

Bedford 

13 

Cambridge  - 

Totals   -  - 

rV -EASTERN ; 

Essex    -      -  - 
Suffolk  -  - 
Norfolk 

Totals    -  - 


416 


99 
84 
68 


251 


V.-SOUTH  WESTERN : 


Wilts  - 
Dorset  - 
Devon  - 
Cornwall 
Somerset 


Totals 


52 
33 
55 
3 

114 


257 


64 


64 


14 


19 


33 


11 

4 


15 


860 
128 
53 


1,041 


173 
308 
126 
82 
142 


831 


116 
76 
57 
'  5? 
50 
7 
37 
18 


416 


110 


68 


266 


52 
33 
63 
3 

114 


265 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


33 
34 


35 
36 
37 


38 
39 
40 
41 


42 
43 
44 


VI.-WEST  MIDLAND : 


Gloucester 

Hereford 

Salop  - 

Stafford 

Worcester 

Warwick 

Totals 


100 
31 
57 

190 
71 

134 


583 


VII.-NORTH  MIDLAND: 


Leicester 
Rutland 
Lincoln 
Nottingham  - 
Derby   -       -  - 
Totals  - 


145 
23 
76 

104 
96 


444 


VIII.-NORTH  WESTERN 

164 


Chester  - 
Lancaster 


Totals 


479 
643 


IX.-YORK  DIVISION: 


West  Eiding  -       -  - 

Bast  Riding  -  -  - 
North  Riding 

Totals  .  -  -  - 

X.  -NORTHERN: 

Durham        -       -  . 
Northumberland  - 
Cumberland  -       -  - 
Westmoreland 

Totals    -    -  - 

XI.  - WELSH: 

Monmouth  - 

South  Wales  -       -  - 

North  Wales  - 

Totals    -    -  - 

Totals  of  England  - 


387 
128 
187 


702 


43 


43 


184 

184 

144 

2 

146 

40 

40 

.  30 

16 

46 

398 

18 

416 

21 

5 

26 

54 

22 

76 

76 

76 

151 

27 

178 

5,620 

224 

5,844 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  in  each  Union,  &c. — continued. 


UNION-COUNTIE  S 

AND 

UNIONS. 


I.-THE  METEOPOLIS. 

1.*  MIDDLESEX  (part)  : 

la  Kensing-ton  ----- 

\h  Partdington  .       -       -       -  - 

2  Fulham  ----- 

3  Chelsea  -       -       -       .  - 

4  St.  George's  -       -       -       -  - 

5  Westminster  -       -       -  - 

6  St.  Marylebone     -       -       -  - 

7  Hampstead    -       -       -       -  - 
St.  Pancras   -       -       -       -  - 

9  Islington  ----- 

10  Hackney       _       _       -       -  - 

11  St.  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bloomsbury 

12  Strand  

13  Holborn  ----- 

14  City  of  London     -       -       -  - 

15  Shoreditch  ----- 

16  Bethnal  Green      -       -       -  - 

17  Whitechapel         -       -       .  - 

18  St.  George-in-the-East  -       -  - 

19  Stepney  ----- 

20  Mile  End  Old  Town 

21  [  Poplar  ------ 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 
29 


2.*  SUREEY  (part)  : 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 
St.  Olave,  Southwark  - 
Lambeth       -       -       -  - 
Wandsworth  and  Clapham  - 
Camberwell  -       -       -  . 


3.*  KENT  (part) 


Greenwich 
Lewisham 
Woolwich 


II.-SOUTH  EASTERN  COUNTIES. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


2.*  SURREY  (Extra  Metropolitan)  : 

Epsom  -       ,      -       .  . 

Chertsey  ----- 

Guildford  -       -       -       -  - 

Farnham  -       -       -       -  _ 

Hambledon  - 

Dorking  -       -       -       .  . 

Reigate  -      -      .      -  - 

Godstone  _       -       -       -  - 

Croydon  .       -       -       -  - 

Kingston  -       -       -       -  - 

Richmond  ----- 


3.*  KENT  (Extra  Metropolitan) 

Bromley  -  -  -  -  - 
Dartford  -  -  -  .  - 
Gravesend  and  Milton  -  -  - 
North  Aylesford    -       -       -  - 

Hoo  

Medway       -       -       -       _  . 
Mailing        -       -      -       .  . 
Seven  Oaks   -       -       -       -  - 

Tonbridge     -       -       -       -  . 

Maidstone     -       -       -       .  . 
HoUingbourn       -      -      _  - 
Cranbrook     -       -       -       -  _ 

Tenterden     -      -       -       -  - 

West  Ashford       -       -       -  - 

EastAshfoid        -       -       -  - 

Bridge  ------ 

Canterbury   -       -       -       -  - 

Blean  ------ 

Faversham  ----- 

Milton  

Sheppey       -       -       -       -  - 

Isle  of  Thanet       -       -       -  - 

Eastry  -       -       .       .  . 

Dover  ------ 

Elham  -       -       -       -       -  - 

Romney  Marsh     -       -       -  - 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


66 
89 
22 

70 

100 
3 
41 
27 
46 
40 

149 
{a)  64 
42 
22 

42 
14 

23 


45 
18 
14 
31 
20 


14 
27 
12 


9 
25 

2 

5 
14 
15 
41 

2 
33 
17 
10 


16 
9 
7 
4 
38 
39 
29 
26 
12 
7 
47 


6 

20 
1 

III. 

4 

124 

(6)  25 

125 

126 

4 

127 

12 

128 

2 

UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


II.-SOTTTH  EASTERN  COTTNTIES-coniinverf. 


67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

1?,n 

766 

70c 

76rf 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 


87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

100 

101a 

101& 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 


112 
113 
114 
115 

nr. 

117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 


4.  SUSSEX  : 


Rye 

Hastings 

Battle  "  - 

Eastbourne  - 

Hailsham 

Ticehurst 

Uckfield 

East  Grinstead 

Cuckfield 

Chailey 

Lewes  - 

West  Firle  - 

Newhaven 

Brighton 

Steyning 

Horsham 

Petworth 

Thakeham 

East  Preston 

West  Hampnett 

Chichester 

Midhurst 

Westbourne  - 


5.  SOUTHAMPTON 

Havant  .... 
Portsea  Island 

Alverstoke  .... 
Fareham  -  -  -  . 
Isle  of  Wight  ... 
Lymington  .... 
Christchurch  ... 
Ringwood  .... 
Fordingbridge  -  . 
New  Forest  .... 
Southampton 

South  Stoneham  ... 
Romsey  .... 
Stockbridge  .... 
New  Winchester  - 
Hursley  -  -  .  . 
Droxford  .... 
Catherington 

Petersfield  -  .  .  _ 
Alresford  .... 

Alton  

Hartley  Wintney  -  .  . 
Basingstoke  -  -  .  - 
Whitchurch  -  .  -  . 
Andover  .... 
Kingsclere    -       -       .  . 

6  BERKS  : 

Newbury  .... 
Tlungerford  -  -  -  . 
Faringdon  .... 
Abingdon  .... 
Wantage 

Wallingford  -  .  .  . 
Brad  field  .... 
Reading  .... 
Wokingham  .... 
Cookham  .... 
East  Hampstead  - 
Windsor       -       -       .  . 


-SOUTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

1.*  MIDDLESEX  (Extra  Metropolitan)  : 

Staines  -  -  .  .  . 
Uxbridge      .       .       .       _  . 

Brentford  

Hendon   

Barnet  ...... 

Edmonton  


(c)19 
1 
31 
10 
13 


(70.) 


(ffl)  13.  Holborn.— This  number  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(S)  62.  Isle  of  Thanet.— Of  these,  14  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(c)  119.  Reading.— These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOUT  FROM  THE 


Statement  showing  the  jNiimber  of  Vagrants  Ivelieved  in  each  Union,  &c. — contimipd. 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


III.-SO¥TH  MIDLAND  GQ^^mmB-continucd. 
7.  HERTFORD  : 


Ware  ----- 

Bishop's  Stortford  -  .  - 

Buiitingford         -  -  - 

Royston        -       -  .  - 

Hiichin        -       -  -  - 

Hertford      -       .  -  - 

Hatfield       -       -  -  - 
VVelwyn 

St.  Albans    -  - 

Y\'atford        -       -  .  - 
Heniel  Hempstead 
Berkhampstead 

8.  BUCKINGHAM  : 

Amersham  -  .  .  - 
Eton  ----- 

Wycombe     -  -  - 

Aylesbury     .  -  -  . 

Winslow       -  -  -  . 

Newport  I'agnell  -  -  - 

Buckingham  -  .  -  - 

9.  OXFORD: 

Henley  -      -      -      .  - 

Thame  

Headington  -       -       -  - 

Oxford  

Bicester        .       -       -  - 
Woodstock    -       -       -  - 
Witney  -       .       -       -  - 
Chijiping  Norton  -  - 
Baidjury       -       -       -  . 

10.  NORTHAMPTON  : 


Brackley 

Towcester 

Potterspury  - 

Hardingstone 

Northampton 

Daventry 

Brix  worth 

Wellingborough  - 

Kettering 

Thrapston 

Oundle  -       -  - 

Peterborough 


11.  HUNTINGDON: 


Huntingdon 
St.  Ives 
St.  Neot's 


12.  BEDFORD  : 

Bedford 

Biggleswade  -  -  . 
Ampthill 

Woburn        -  .  - 
Leighton  Buzzard  - 

Luton  -       -  -  - 


13.  CAMBRIDGE 

Caxton  and  Arrington  - 

Chesterton    -       -  -  , 

Cambridge    -       .  -  . 

Linton  -       -       -  -  . 

Newmarket  -       .  -  . 

Ely  -  ...  . 
North  Witchford  - 

Whittlesey   -      .  -  , 

Wisbeach     -      .  -  . 


3 

9 
5 
4 

5 
16 
1 

2 
4 
3 
24 


20 
8 
9 
8 
2 
5 
5 


4 
12 
10 


12 
13 
2 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
3 


24 
2 


S 

a)  ^ 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


IV.-EASTEEN  COUNTIES. 


14.  ESSEX: 


186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 


202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 


219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 


West  Ham 
Epping  - 

Ongar  -      -  - 

Romford 

Orsett  - 

Billericay 

Chelmsford  - 

Rochford 

Maiden 

Tendring 

Colchester 

Lexden  and  Winstree 

Halstead 

Braintree 

Duumow 

SafEron  Walden 


1.5.  SUFFOLK: 

Risbridge      -       .  - 
Sudbury  ... 
Cosford         -       .  - 
Thingoe       .      -  . 
Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Mildenhall  - 
Stow     -       .       -  - 
Hartismere  - 
Hoxne  -       -       -  - 
Bosmere  and  Claydon  - 
Samford       -       -  . 
Ipswich        -       -  - 
Woodbridge  -       -  - 
Plomesgate    -       -  - 
Blything 

Wangford  ... 
Mutford  and  Lothingland 


16.  NORFOLK 

Great  Yarmouth  - 

Fleggs,  East  and  West  - 

Smallberg     -  -  . 

Er))ingham   -  -  .  - 

Aylsham       -  -  . 
St.  Faiths  - 

Norwich       -  -  - 

Forehoe        -  -  . 
Hcn.'tnad 
Blofield 

Loddon  and  Clavering  - 

Dei)wade      .  -  . 

Guiltcrcss     -  -  - 

Wayland  -  -  - 
Mitforil  and  Lai;nditch  - 

Walsingham  -  -  - 

Docking        -  -  _ 

Frcebridge  Lynn  - 

King's  Lynn  .  -  . 

Downham     -  .  - 

Swaffham     -  -  - 
Thetford 


V.-SOUTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES. 

17.  WILTS: 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


11 

14 

10 

(a)  21 
7 
1 

5 

:  3 
2 
14 

5 
1 
16 


10 
1 


1 

(ft)  12 
7 
4 


1 

19 
2 
5 


4 
13 
5 
1 


241 

242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 


Highvforth  and  Swindon 
Crick]  ade  and  Wootton  Bassett 
Malmesbury  .  -  -  - 
Chippenham  -  -  .  . 
Calne  ----- 
Marlborough  -  -  .  . 
Devizes  -  .  .  .  - 
Melksham  -  .  -  . 
Bradford  -  _  .  - 
Westbury  and  Whorwellsdown 


12 
3 
7 
2 


(a)  191.  Billericay. — Of  these,  11  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(6)  207.  Mildenhall. — Of  these,  4  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  in  each  Union,  &c. — continued. 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


V.-SOUTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES 

17.  Wilts — continued. 

Warminster  -  .  -  -  - 
Pewsey 

Amo-ibury  .  .  -  .  - 
Alderbury     .       .       -       .  - 

Wilton  

Tisbury  ------ 

Mere 


18.  DORSET  : 

Shaftesbury  - 
Stunninster  -  -  - 
Blandford  .  -  . 
Wimborne  and  Cranborne 
Poole  -  -  -  - 
Wareham  and  Purbeck  - 
Weymouth  -  -  . 
Dorchester  .  -  - 
Cerne  -  -  -  . 
Sherborne  ... 
Beaminster  -  .  - 
Bridport  - 

19.  DEVON  : 

Axminster     .       -  . 
Honiton       .       .  - 
St.  Thomas    -       -  . 
Exeter  -       -       -  . 
Newton  Abbot 
Totnes  -       -       -  . 
Knightsbridge 
Plymptou  St.  Mary 
Plymouth      .       -  . 
East  Stonehouse  - 
Stoke  Damerel 
Tavistock      -       .  . 
Okehampton 
Creditou  ... 
Tiverton  ... 
South  Molton 
Barnstaple    .       .  - 
Torrington  ... 
Bideford 

Holsworthy  -       -  . 

20.  CORNWALL. 

Stratton  ... 
Camelford     -       -  . 
Launceston  - 
St.  Germans  - 
Liskeard  ... 
Bodmin  ... 
St.  Columb  Major 
St.  Austell  - 
Truro  .... 
Falmouth  ... 
Helston        .      .  . 
Redruth  ... 
Penzance  ... 
Scilly  Inlanrls 

21.  SOMERSET  : 

Williton 

Dulvcrton     -  -  - 

Wellington    .  -  _ 

Taunton       -  -  _ 

Bridgwater    -  -  - 

Langport      -  -  - 

Chard    -       -  -  - 

Yeovil  -       -  -  - 

Wincanton    -  -  . 

Frome  -  -  .  , 

Shepton  Mallet 


3 
li 
2 
1 


10 
(«)5 
5 
3 

(&)7 
2 


() 
1 
7 

4 


2 


UNION.  COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


V.-SOUTH  WESTERN  COUTSTTElS-contumed. 

21.  SOMEESET — contuiued. 


314 
31.5 
316 
317 
318 
31'J 


Wells  - 

Axbridge 

Glutton 

Bath  - 

Keyiisham 

Bedminster 


VI.- WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 

22.  GLOUCESTER: 


320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
320 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
3.32 
333 
334 
335 
336 


337 

338 

339rt 

339& 

340 

341 

342 

343 


344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 


359 

360 

361 

362 

303 

364 

17 

305 

5 

366 

9 

367 

5 

368 

6 

369 

8 

370 

3 

371a 

37U 

12 

372 

9 

373 

10 

374 

Bristol 
Barton  Regis 
Chipping  Sodbury 
Thornbury 
Dursley 

Westbury-on-Severn 
Newent 
Gloucester 
Wheatenhurst 
Stroud 
Tetbury 
Cirencester  - 
Northleach  - 
Stow-on-the-Wold 
Winchcomb  - 
Cheltenham  - 
Tewkesbury  - 


23.  HEREFORD  : 

Ledbury  -  -  - 

Ross      .  -  _  -  - 

Hereford  -  .  .  - 

Dore     -  .  _  -  . 

Weobley  -  .  .  . 

Bromyard  -  .  .  . 

Leominster  -  -  -  - 

Kington  - 

24.  SALOP  : 

Ludlow         -       -       -  . 

Clun  

Church  Stretton 
Cleobury  Mortimer 

Bridgnorth    -       .       -  - 

Shifnal  .  .  .  . 
Madeley    .  - 

Atcham        -       .       .  . 

Oswestry       .       .       .  . 

Ellesmere      -       .       .  . 

Wem  

Whitchurch  .       -       .  . 

Drayton        -       .       -  . 

Wellington    .       .       .  . 

Newport       .      .      .  . 

25.  STAFFORD  : 

StaiJord        -      -      -  "  - 

Stone   

Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Wolstanton  and  Burslem 
Stoke-upoii-Trent 

Leek  

Cheadle  .  .  .  . 
Uttoxcter  .  .  .  . 
Burton-on-Trent  -  .  . 
Tamworth  .  -  .  . 
Lichfield  .... 
Cannock  .... 
Seisdon  .... 
Wolverhampton 
Walsall  .... 
West  Bromwich  ... 
Dudley  .... 


(70.) 


(a)  270.  Honiton. — Of  these,  2  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(6)  273.  Newton  Abbot.— Of  these,  1  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse, 
(c)  285.  Barnstaple.— These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse, 
(rf)  356.  Drayton.— This  case  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse, 
(e)  370.  Cannock. — Of  these,  1  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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APPENDIX  TO  EEPOIIT  FROM  THE 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  lielieved  in  each  Union,  &c. — continued. 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
ot 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


VI— WEST  MIDLAND  COUNTIES— con/m«e(7. 


375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
880 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385 


386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 


26.  WORCESTER  ; 


Stourbridge  -       -  -  - 

Kidderminster      .  .  - 

Tenbury       .       _  .  . 

Hartley        .       .  -  - 

Worcester     -       .  -  - 

Upton-on-Severn  .  -  - 

Evesham       .       .  .  . 

Pershore       .       .  .  - 

Droitwich     -       .  -  - 

Bromsgrove  -       -  -  - 

King's  Norton      .  .  . 

27.  WARWICK  : 
Birmingham 

Aston  

Meriden       .       -  -  - 

Atherstone    -       -  -  - 

Nuneaton     -       .  -  - 

Foleshill       .       -  -  - 

Coventry      .      .  -  . 

Rugby  -       -       -  -  - 

Solihull        -       -  -  - 

Warwick  .  .  .  - 
Stratf  ord-on  -  Avon 

Alcester        .       .  .  . 

Shipton-on-Stour  -  -  - 

Southam       .       .  .  - 


VII-NORTH  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 


400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 


411 
412 


413 
414 
415 
416 
417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
425 
426 


427 
428 
429 
430 


28.  LEICESTER 

Lutterworth  -       -       -  . 
Market  Harborough 
Billesdon      -       .       _  . 

Blaby  

Hinckley       -       .       -  . 

Market  Bosworth  - 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch 

Loughborough 

Barrow-on-Soar 

Leicester       -       -       .  . 

Melton  Mowbray  - 


29.  RUTLAND  : 


Oakham 
Uppingham 


30.  LINCOLN  : 

Stamford      -       .       .  . 

Bourn   

Spalding  .... 
Holbeach  .... 

Boston  

Sleaford  .  _  .  . 
Grantham  .... 
Lincoln  .... 
Horncastle  .... 
Spilsby  .... 
Louth  ..... 
Caistor  .  .  .  -  . 
Glanford  Brigg 
Gainsborough 

31.  NOTTINGHAM 
East  Retford 

Worksop  .... 
Mansfield  .... 
Basford  .... 


11 


7 
3 
6 
3 
3 
33 


22 
11 


12 
6 
9 
12 
33 
9 
4 


(6)  10 

5 


18 

24 
17 
'  1 

65 
9 


7 
16 


25 
1 

2 

5 

(c)  3 
3 

25 
3 
1 
1 

(d)  4 


6 
12 
21 

1 


3  g 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


VII.-NORTH  MIDLAND  GOJimm^-continued. 

31.  Nottingham— con^inuerf. 

431  Nottingham   46 

432  Southwell   2 

433  Newark  

434  Bingham      .       -       .       .  . 


435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442« 

442& 


32.  DERBY  : 

Shardlow  ... 
Derby  .... 
Bel  per  .... 
Ashbourne  ... 
Chesterfield  ... 
Bakevvell  ... 
Chapel-en-le-Frith 
Glossop  ... 
Hayfield  ... 


V.  II.-NORTH  WESTERN  COUNTIES 

33.  CHESTER  : 

443  Stockport  

444  Macclesfield 

445  Altrincham  -       -       -       .    '  . 

446  Runcorn  

447  Northwich  

448  Congleton  

449  Nantwich  

450«  Tarvin  

450&  Chester  

450c  Hawarden  ...... 

451  Wirral  

452  Birkenhead  

34.  LANCASTER  : 

453  Liverpool 

454  Toxteth  Park  

455  West  Derby  

456  Prescot  

457  Ormskirk 

458  Wigan 

459  Warrington 

460  Leigh 

461  Bolton 

462  Bury 

463  Barton-upon-Irwell      -       .       .  . 

464  Chorlton       -  . 

465  Salford .       .       -       -       -  - 

466  Manchester 

467  Prestwich  ..... 

468  Ashton-under-Lyne 

469  Oldham        -       -       .       .  - 

470  Rochdale  

471  Haslingden  .  -  -  .  - 
•  472  Burnley  ..... 

473  Clitheroe  ..... 

474  Blackburn  ..... 

475  Chorley        .       .       .       -  . 

476  Preston  

477  Fylde  

478  Garstang  

479  Lancaster  ..... 

480  Lunesdale  ..... 

481  Ulverstone    .      .      .      .  - 

482  Barrow-in-Furness  ... 


IX.-YOIIK. 


483 
484 
485 
486 
■487 


35.  WEST  RIDING  : 


Sedburgh 
Settle  - 
Slcipton 
Pateley  Bridge 
Ripon  . 


8 


20 
12 

3 

4 
17 
13 

8 
16 

3 


23 
14 
6 
7 
2 
16 


66 

9 
21 


62 

(0  43 
(./■)  9 
C?)  8 
4 
56 
1 

(A)  14 
12 
21 
45 
24 
42 
5 
15 
20 
50 
3 

(0  18 
5 
13 
4 

16 
5 

19 

7 
1 


9 
3 
3 
7 
22 


(a)  375.  Stourbridge. — These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(6)  400.  Lutterworth. — Of  these,  4  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(e)  418.  Sleaford. — Of  these,  1  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(d)  424.  Caistor.— Of  these,  2  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(e)  455.  West  Derby. — Of  these,  26  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(JD  456.  Prescot. — Of  these,  1  was  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

ig)  457.  Ormskirk. — Of  these,  3  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(Ji)  461.  Bolton. — Of  these,  9  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  worlchouse. 
(i)  472.  Burnley. — Of  these,  4  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  in  each  Union,  &lc.— continued. 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


9  XI 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


IX—YOBX.— continued. 

35.  West  Riding — contimied. 

Great  Ouseburn    -       -       -  - 

Kuaresborongh     .       .       .  - 
Wctherby      .       -       -       .  - 
Wharfedale  -       -       -       -  - 

Keitrhley      -      -      .      .  - 
Todmorden   .       -       .       -  - 
iSadfUeworth  -       -       -       -  - 

Huddersfield  .... 

Halifax        .       -       -       .  . 
North  Bierley  .... 

Bradford      .       -       -       -  - 

Hunslet        .       .       .       -  - 
Holbeck       -       .       .       .  . 

Bramley  ..... 

Leeds  ------ 

Dewsbury  ..... 

Wakefield  

Poiitefract    .       -       .       .  . 

Hemsworth  

Barnsley  

Peuistoue  ..... 

Wortley  

Ecclesall  Bierlow  .... 

Sheffield  

R<jtherham  

Doncaster  ..... 

T borne   

Goole 

Sclby  

Tadcaster  


36.  EAST  RIDING  : 

York  -  -  -  .  . 
Pocklington  -  .  .  - 
Howden  .... 
Beverley  .  -  .  - 
Soulcoates  -  -  .  . 
Kingston-on-Hull  -  .  . 
Patrington  -  -  .  . 
Skirlaugh  .... 
Driffield  .... 
Bridlington  -       .       .  - 

37.  NORTH  RIDING  : 

Scarborough  -  -  .  . 
Malton .  -  -  .  . 
Easiugwold  -       -       -  - 

Thirsk  

Helmsley  .... 
Kirkby  Moorside  ... 
Pickering  .... 
Whitby-  -  .  -  . 
Guisborough  .  -  -  - 
Middlesbrough  ... 
Stokesley  -  -  .  - 
Noithallercon 

Bedale  -  .  .  -  . 
Leybvrrn  .  -  .  - 
Aysgarth  -•  .  .  - 
Reeth  .  .  .  -  . 
Richmond     .       -       -  . 


X.-NOB,THERN  COUNTIES. 

38.  DURHAM: 


Darlington 

Stockton 

Sedge  field 

Hartlepool 

Auckland 

Teesdale 


11 
16 
12 


10 
16 

43, 

9 


1 

38 
29 
9 
23 

13 
10 

6 

21 

o 

2-1 
2 


16 


71 
16 
1 
14 
9 
6 


28 
20 
1 


9 
22 
.5 

(a)  16 
12 
10 
19 

9 
10 

7 
12 


11 

5 
17 

o 
8 
22 


X-SrORTHERN  GOJSmiE.^-continved. 

38.  DtrRHAM — continued. 


oil 
548 
549 
550 
551 
552 
553 
554 
555 


556 
557 
558 
559 
560 
561 
562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 


568 
569 
570 
571 
572 
573 
574 
575 
576 


577 
578 
579 


Wcardale 
.Lanchester  - 
Durham 
Easington 
Hougliton-le-Spring 
Chester-le-Street  - 
Sunderland  - 
South  Shields 
Gateshead 


39.  NORTHUMBERLAND 

Newcaatle-on-Tyne 

Tynemouth   -       -  -  - 
Castle  Ward 

Hexham  .... 

Haltwliistle  .  .  - 

Bellingham  .  . 

Morpeth       _       -  .  . 

Alnwick        .       -  -  . 

Belford         .       .  .  - 
Ber  wi  ck-on-T  weed 

Glendale       .       _  -  - 

Rothbury      -       -  -  - 

40.  CUMBERLAND  : 

Alston-with-Garrigill  - 

Penrith         -  .  .  - 

Brampton     -  -  .  - 

Longtown     -  .  -  - 

Carlisle         -  .  -  . 

Wigton         -  -  -  - 

Cockermouth  .  -  - 

Whitehaven  _  -  - 

Bootle    .       -  -  .  - 

41.  WESTMORELAND  : 


East  Ward 
West  Ward 
Kendal 


XI.-MONMOUTH  AND  WALES. 

42.'  MONMOUTH  : 


13 
1 
11 
41 
12 
29 


6 
14 

4 
26 
16 
11 
48 

2 

2 

(ft)  11 


7 

10 
2 


16 


(c)  11 

6 

(rf)  29 


581 
582 
583 
584 
585 


586 
587 
588 
589 
590 
591 
592 
593 


594 
595 
596 
597 


Chepstow  .... 
Monmouth  .  -  .  . 
Abergavenny  _  .  . 
Bedwellty  .... 
Pontypool  .... 
Newport  .... 

43.  SOOTH  WALES. 

(A)  Glamobgan  : 

Cardiff  

Pontypridd   .       -       .  . 
Merthyr  Tydfil 
Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 
Neath    .       -       -       .  - 
Pontardawe  .       -       -  - 
Swansea       -  - 
Gower  -      .      -      -  . 

(b)  Cabmabthen  : 
Llanelly  .... 
Lland(;very  -  .  .  - 
Llandilo  Fa^\^•  ... 
Carmarthen  .       .       -  . 


7 
6 

8 

(/)  2 


14 

(y>  20 

3 
1 


(70.) 


(a)  534.  Middlesbrough. — Of  these,  3  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(6)  565.  Berwick-on-Tweed. — Of  these,  2  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(c)  577.  East  Ward. — Of  these,  2  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  ■workhouse. 

(d)  579.  Kendal. — Of  these,  14  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhou!#. 
(c)  583.  Bedwellty. — These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
(/)  585.  Newport. — These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 

(y)  587.  Pontypridd. — These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  PROM  THE 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Vagrants  Relieved  in  each  Union,  &c. — continued. 


2-5 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union. 


UNION-COUNTIES 

AND 

UNIONS. 


Total 
Number 
of 

Vagrants 
Relieved 
in 

the  Union, 


XL-MONMOUTH  AND  ^KLE^-continued. 

43.  South  W aIjES— continued. 
(c)  Pembroke  : 


.598 
.599 
tiOO 


001 
602 
003 
(;04 
(505 

(;06 


(107 
608 
(i09 
(ilO 


012 


G13 
Oil 
015 
010 


Narberth 
Pembroke 
Haverfordwest 


(d)  Cardigan  : 


Cardigan 

Newcastle-in-Emlyn 
Lampeter 
Aberayron 
Aberystwith  - 
Tregaron 


(e)  Brecknock  : 


Builth  - 
Brecknock 
Crickliowell 
Hay  - 


(f)  Radnor ; 


Knighton 
Rhayader 


44.  NORTH  WALES  : 
(A)  Montgomery  : 


Machynlleth 
Newtown  and  Llanidloes 
Forden  -       -       .  - 
Llanfyllin 


(a)i2 


10 
10 


XI.-MONMOTJTH  AND  W L'LE^-continued. 

44.  North  Wales — conliuued. 
(B)  Flint  : 
617  Holywell  


618 
619 
620 
621 


622 
623 
624 
625 


626 
627 
628 
629 


630a 
6306 


(c)  Denbigh; 


Wrexham 
Ruthin  - 
St.  Asaph 
Llanrwst 


(d)  Merioneth 


Corwen 
Bala 
Dolgelly 
Festiniog 


(e)  Carnarvon  : 


Pwlheli 

Carnarvon  -  .  . 
Bangor  and  Beaumaris  - 
Conway  ... 


(F)  Anglesey : 


Anglesey 
Holyhead 


15 


(a)  Oil.  Knighton. — These  were  returned  as  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 


Local  Government  Board, 
28  April  1888. 


\ 
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INDEX  TO  THE  UNION-COUNTIES  AND  TO  THE  UNIONS. 


THE  UNION-COUNTIES. 


UNI  ON-COUNTIE  S. 

Reference 
Number. 

UNION-COUNTIES. 

Reference 
Number. 

UNION-COUNTIES. 

Reference 
Number. 

Anglesey       .       _       -  _ 

44  F 

Glamorgan  -       -  - 

43  a 

Oxford        .       .       -  - 

9 

Bedford        -       .       .  . 

12 

Gloucester   -      -  - 

22 

1  em  broke    -       -       -  - 

■±6  C 

Berks  ----- 

6 

Hereford      .       .  - 

23 

Radnor  .... 

43  F 

Brecon  -       -       -       -  - 

43  E 

Hertford 

7 

Rutland  .... 

29 

Buckingham  -       -       -  - 

8 

Huntingdon 

11 

Salop  

Somerset      .       -       .  . 

24 

Cambridg(3     -       -       .  . 

13 

Kent  (in  Divisions  I.  and  II.) 

3  • 

21 

Cardigan       -      _       _  - 

43  d 

Southampton       .       .  - 

.5 

Carmarthen  -       -       -  - 

43  b 

Lancaster    -       .  - 

34 

South  Wales        .      -  - 

43 

Carnarvon     .       .       -  - 

44  E 

Leicester      .       .  - 

28 

Stafford  .... 

25 

Chester  -       -       -       -  - 

33 

Lincoln       .      -  - 

30 

Suffolk  .... 

15 

Cornwall       -       -       _  . 

20 

Surrey  (in  Divisions  I.  and"[ 

2  * 

Cumberland  -      -      -  - 

40 

Merioneth    -       -  - 

44  D 

n.)  J 

Middlesex  (in  Divisions 

I-l 

Sussex  .      -      -      -  . 

4 

Denbigh        .       -      •-  - 
Derby    .       .       -       -  - 

44  c 

and  III.)  - 

-J 

1* 

32 

Monmouth  -       -  . 

42 

Warwick  .... 

27 

Devon  ----- 

19 

Montgomery 

44  A 

Westmorland       .       .  - 

41 

Dorset   -       -       -      -  - 

18 

Wilts  

17 

Durham               -       -  - 

38 

Norfolk 
Northampton 

16 
10 

Worcester  .... 

26 

Essex    -      -      -      .  - 

14 

Northumberland  - 

39 

York  (East  Riding) 

36 

North  Wales 

44 

York  (North  Riding)  - 

37 

Flint  

44  b 

Nottingham 

31 

York  (West  Riding)  - 

35 

THE  UNIONS. 


The  compound  Names  are  arranged  Alpliabetically  as  pronounced.    Thus  "City  of  London"  will 

l)e  found  under  C. 


UNIONS. 

Reference 
Number. 

UNIONS. 

Reference 
Number. 

UN  IONS. 

Referenc 
Number. 

Aberayron     -       -       .  - 

604 

Battle  

69 

Bridgend  and  Cowbridge 

589 

Abergavenny        .       -  - 

582 

Beaminster  -       -       -  - 

267 

Bridgnorth  .       .       .  - 

348 

Aberystwith  .       .       .  - 

605 

Bedale  

537 

Bridgwater  .       .       .  - 

307 

Abingdon  .... 

115 

Bedford  .... 

171 

Bridlington .       -       .  - 

525 

Alcester        .      .      -  - 

397 

Bedminster  .... 

319 

Bridport  .... 

268 

Alderbury     .       -       .  . 

254 

Bedwe'lty  .... 

583 

Brighton  .... 

77 

Alnwick        .       -       .  . 

563 

Belford  .... 

564 

Bristol  

320 

Alresford       .       -       -  . 

105 

Belliugham  -       -       .  - 

561 

Brixworth    .       -       .  - 

162 

Alston-with-Garrigill 

568 

Belper  

437 

Bromley      .       .       .  - 

41 

Alton    -       .       .       .  . 

106 

Berkhampstead  - 

139 

Bromsgrove  .       -       .  . 

384 

Altrincham    .       .       .  - 

445 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  - 

565 

Bromyard    .       -       -  - 

341 

Alverstoke     .       .       .  - 

89 

Bethnal  Green     -  . 

16 

Buckingham  ... 

146 

Amersham     -       .       .  . 

140 

Beverley      .       .      .  - 

519 

Builth  

(;o7 

Amesbury      .       -       .  . 

253 

Bicester       -       _       -  _ 

151 

Buntingford        .       .  - 

]a2« 

Ampthill      i.       .       -  . 

173 

Bideford      -       -       -  - 

287 

Burnley       -              -  - 

472 

Andover        -       .       .  - 

110 

Biggleswade        -       -  - 

172 

Burton-on-Trent  - 

3(;7 

Anglesey  .... 

.630rt 

Billericay     .       -       .  - 

191 

Bury  

462 

Ashbourne     -       -       .  . 

438 

Billesdon     -       -       -  - 

402 

Bary  St.  Edmunds 

206- 

Ash  by -de-la -Zouch 

406 

Bingham      -       -       -  - 

434 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

468 

Birkenhead  -       -       .  - 

452 

Caistor  .... 

424 

Aston  

387 

Birmingham        -       -  - 

380 

Calne  

245. 

Ateham  -       .       -       .  . 

351 

Bishops  Stortford 

131 

Camberwell  .       .       .  - 

2Cy 

Atherstone    -       .       .  - 

389 

Blaby  ----- 

403 

Cambridge  -       .       .  - 

179 

Auckland  .... 

545 

Blackburn    -       -       -  - 

474 

Camelford    -       -       .  - 

290 

Axbridge  .... 

315 

Blandford    -       -       -  - 

260 

Cannock      .       .       .  - 

370 

Axminster  .... 

269 

Blean  .       -       -       -  - 

58 

Canterbury  -       .       -  - 

57 

Aylesbury     .       .       -  - 

143 

Blofield       -       -       -  - 

228 

Cardilf        ...  - 

586 

Aylsham  .... 

223 

Blything      _       -       -  - 

216 

Cardigan      -       -       .  - 

601 

Aysgarth  .... 

539 

Bodmin       .       .       -  - 

294 

Carlisle        .       .       .  - 

572 

Bolton  ----- 

461 

Carmarthen  .       -       .  - 

597 

Bakewell  .... 

440 

Bootle  ----- 

576 

Carnarvon    -       -       -  - 

627 

Bala  

623 

Bosmere  and  Claydon  - 

211 

Castle  Ward        .       .  - 

558 

Banbury        .       .       -  . 

155 

Boston         .       -       -  - 

417 

Catherington  ... 

103 

Bangor  and  Beaumaris  - 

628 

Bourn  -       -       .       -  - 

414 

Caxton  and  Arrington  - 

177 

Barnet  

128 

Bracklev      .       .       -  . 

156 

Cerne  -       .       -       -  . 

26.'3 

Barnsley  .... 

506  ' 

Bradfield     -       -       -  - 

118 

Chailey  .... 

70  » 

Barnstaple  .... 

285 

Bradford  (Wilts)  - 
Bradford  (York)  - 

249 

Cliapel-en-le-Frith 

441 

Barrow-in-Furness 

482 

497  6 

Chard  ----- 

309 

Barrow-on-Soar  ... 

408 

Braintree     -       .       -  - 

199 

(.'hcadle       -       -       -  - 

365 

Barton  Regis  -       .       .  . 

321 

Bramley      .       -       -  - 

500 

Chelmsford  -       -       .  - 

192 

Barton-upon-Irwell 

463 

Brampton    -       -       .  . 

570 

Chelsea  - 

3 

Basford  .... 

430 

Brecknock    .       -       -  - 

608 

Cheltenham  -       -       -  - 

335 

Basingstoke  -       .       .  - 

108 

Brentford    -       -       .  - 

126 

Chepstow     -       -       -  . 

580 

Bath  

317 

Bridge  ----- 

56 

Chei-tsey      -       -       .  - 

31. 
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APPENDIX  TO   REPOKT  FROM  THE 


UNIONS. 


Reference 
Number.  ■ 


UNIONS. 


Reference 
Number. 


UNIONS. 


Chester  -       -       -  - 

450  b 

vyfiehtei  neici  -       -  - 

439 

o  lies  uer-ie-f5ti  eel 

552 

Che-^terton     -       -  - 

178 

84 

Cliippenham  -       -  - 

244 

Cliipping  Norton 

154 

Cliipping  Sodbury  - 

322 

Chorley         -       -  - 

475 

Chorlton        .       -  - 

464 

Cliristchurcli 

93 

34(5 

Cirencester    -       -  * 

331 

OlLy    or  IjOUtlUll 

14 

1  i-inl-\n  i^Tr                    YYl  OT  - 

v_/icouuiy  ivxoi  ijiuiei 

347 

473 

VyiUn 

345 

r^In+fnr»                _            _  _ 
VylULDOn  " 

316 

Cocl-vermoutli  • 

574 

Colchester 

196 

Cougleton  ... 

448 

Conway  -       -       -  - 

629 

Cooltham  ... 

121 

Corwen  -       -       -  - 

622 

Cosford  .       -       .  - 

204 

Coventry  ... 

392 

C  ran  brook     -       -  . 

52 

Crediton 

282 

Crickhowell  - 

609 

Cricklade  and  Wootton  Bassett 

242 

Croydon  ... 

- 

38 

Cuckfield  ... 

- 

75 

Darlington  ... 

542 

Dartiord  ... 

42 

Daventry  ... 

161 

Depwade  ... 

230 

Derby    -       -       .  - 

436 

Devizes  -       .      .  - 

_ 

247 

Dewsbury  ... 

- 

502 

Docking  ... 

235 

Dolgelly 

624 

Doncaster  ... 

511 

Dorchester    .       .  - 

265  a 

Dore  .... 

339  b 

Dorking  ... 

35 

Dover    -       -       .  - 

64 

Dowuham     -       -  - 

238 

Di'ayton        .       .  . 

356 

Driffield  ... 

524 

Droitwich  ... 

383 

Droxford  ... 

102 

Dudley  .... 

- 

374 

Dulverton      -       -  - 

304 

Dunmovk' 

200 

Durham  ... 

549 

Dursley  ... 

324 

Easington  ... 

oou 

Easingwold  . 

East  Ashford 

oo 

Eastbourne  :  - 

7C\ 
i  \) 

East  G-rinstead 

71 
(  4: 

East  Hampstead  - 

1  99 

East  Preston  .       .  - 

82 

East  Retford  -       .  - 

427 

Eastry  .... 

Mo 

East  Stonehouse 

97Q 

East  Ward  - 

0  /  / 

Ecclesall  Bierlow  - 

508 

Edmonton  ... 

129 

Elliam  .... 

ex 
D.O 

EUesmere 

*J  X  Q 

Ely  .... 

1  QO 

Epping  .... 

io  1 

Epsom  .... 

oU 

Erpingham  ... 

Eton     .       -      -  . 

111 

Evesham  ... 

381 

Exeter  -       .       .  . 

272 

Falmouth      .       .  _ 

298 

Fareham  ... 

90 

Faringdon  ... 

114 

Parnham       .       .  . 

33 

Faversham 

59 

Festiniog 

625 

Fleggs,  East  and  West  - 

220 

Foleshill 

391 

Forden  -       .       .  . 

615 

Fordingbridge  ■ 

95 

Forehoe 

226 

Freebridge  Lynn  - 

236 

li^rome  -  .  .  - 
Fulham 

Fylde  .       -       .  - 

Gainsborough 
Garstang     -       .  . 
Gateshead    -       -  . 
Glanford  Brigg  - 
Glendale 
Ghjssop  - 
Gloucester    -      .  - 
Godstone  - 
Goole  ..... 
Gower  -       -       .  - 
Grantham    -       .  - 
Gravesend  and  Milton  - 
Great  Ouseburn  - 
Great  Yarmouth  - 
Greenwich   .       .  - 
Guildford  - 
Guiltcross    -       -  . 
Guisborough 

Hackney  ... 
Hailsham  ... 
Halifax 

Halstead  ... 
Haltwhistle  -  .  - 
Hambledon  -  .  . 
Hampstead  .  -  - 
Hardingstone 
Hartismerei  ... 
Hartlepool  -  -  - 
Hartley  Wintney 
Haslingden  ... 
Hastings  .  -  - 
Hatfield 

Havant  ... 
Haverfordwest 
Hawarden    -       .  - 
Hay  .... 
Hayfield 

Headington  -  .  - 
Helmsley  -  .  - 
Helston 

Hemel  Hempstead 
Hemsworth  -       .  - 
Hendon       .       .  - 
Henley 

Henstead  ... 
Hereford  ... 
Hertford 
Hexham 

Highworth  and  Swindon 
Hinckley  -  .  . 
Hitchin  ... 
Holbeach  ... 
Holbeck  ... 
Holborn  .  .  - 
Hollingboiirn 
Holsworthy  ... 
Holyhead  ... 
Holywell  ... 
Honiton 

Hoo     -       -       -  - 
Horncastle  - 
Horsham  ... 
Houghton-le-Spring 
Howden  ... 
Hoxne -       -       -  - 
Huddersfield 
Hungerford  -       -  . 
Hunslet       .       .  - 
Huntingdon 
Hursley  ... 

Ipswich       .       -  . 
Isle  of  Thanet 
Isle  oc  Wight 
Islington  ... 

Keighley  ... 
Kendal        .       .  - 
Kensington  ... 
Kettering     .       .  - 
Keynsham  - 
Kidderminster 
Kingsbridge 
Kingsclere  . 
King's  Lynn 
King's  Norton 
Kingston-on-Hull 
Kingston  (Surrey) 


312 
2 

477 

426 

478 

555 

425 

566 

442  a 

327 

37 
513 
5:)3 
419 

43 
4S8 
219 

27 

32 
231 
533 

10 

71 
496 
198 
560 

34 
7 

159 
209 
544 
107 
471 

68 
135  a 

87 
600 
450  c 
610 
442  & 
149 
530  a 
299 
138 
505 
127 
147 
227 
339  a 
134 
559 
241 
404 
133 
416 
499 

13 

51 
288 
630  6 
617 
270 

45 
421 

79 
551 
518 
210 
495 
113 
498 
168 
101  h 

213 
62 
91 
9 

492 
579 

la 
164 
318 
376 
275 
111 
237 
385 
521 
39 


Kington  ... 
Kirkby  Moorside  - 
Knaresborough 
Knighton  ... 

Lambeth 

Lampeter  ... 
Lancaster  ... 
Lanchester  -  -  . 
Langport  -  -  . 
liaunceston  -  .  - 
Ledbury  ... 
Leeds  -  -  .  . 
Leek  .... 
Leicester 

Leigh  .... 
Leighton  Buzzard 
Leominster'  ... 
Lewes  -  .  .  - 
Lewisham  -  -  - 
Lexden  and  Winstree  - 
Leyburn  ... 
Lichfield  ... 
Lincoln 

Linton .... 
Liskeard  ... 
Liverpool 
Llandilo  Fawr 
Llandovery  - 
Llanelly 
Llanfyllin  - 
Llanrwst     .       -  - 
Loddon  and  Clavering  - 
Longtown  ... 
Loughborough 
Louth  .... 
Ludlow  ... 
Lunesdale  ... 
Luton  .... 
Lutterworth 
Lymington  ... 

Macclesfield 

Machynlleth 

Madeley  ... 

Maidstone  ... 

Malilon 

Mailing 

Malmesbury 

Malton  ... 

Manchester  .       .  - 

Mansfield 

Market  Bosworth 

Market  Harborough 

Marlborough 

Martley 

Medway  ... 
Melksham  - 
Melton  Mowbray 
Mere  .... 
Meriden 

Merthyr  Tydfil  - 
Middlesbrough 
Midhurst  ... 
Mildeuhall  - 
Mile  End  Old  Town  - 
Milton  -'      .       .  . 
Mitford  and  Launditch 
Monmouth   -       -  . 
Morpeth 

Mutford  and  Lothiuglaud 
Nantwich 

Narberth     .       -  - 
Neath  .... 
Newark       -       .  - 
Newbury  ... 
Newcastle-in-Emlyn  - 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newent 
New  Forest  - 
Newhaven  ... 
Newmarket  -       .  - 
Newport  (Monmouth)  - 
Newport  (Salop)  - 
Newport  Pagnell  - 
Newton  Abbot 
Newtown  and  Llanidloes 
New  Winchester  . 
Northallerton 
Northampton 
North  Aylesf ord  - 


175 

342 

76 

28 

197 

538 

369 

_ 

420 

180 

_ 

293 

_ 

453 

596 

595 

594 

_ 

616 

621 

_ 

229 

571 

407 

423 

344 

480 

_ 

176 

400 

92 

444 

(113 

350 

- 

50 

194 

47 

243 

527 

466 

429 

405 

401 

246 

378 

46 

- 

248 

410 

257 

388 

588 

534 

85 

207 

20 

- 

60 

233 

581 

562 

218 

449 

598 

590 

433 

112 

602 

361 

556 

326 

96 

76  <Z 

181 

585 
358 

145 

273 

614 

101 « 

536 

160 

44 
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UNIONS: 

Reference 
Number. 

UNIONS. 

Reference 
Number. 

TT  "VT  T  /~\  XT  C 

UNIONS. 

Reference 
Number. 

North.  Bierley  ... 

497  a 

St.  Neots     -      -      -  - 

170 

Tonbridge    .       -       -  - 

49 

Northleach    -       .       -  - 

3.S2 

St.  Olave,  Southwark  - 

23 

Torrington  .       .       -  - 

286 

Northwich     -       .       .  - 

447 

St.  Pancras  -       -       -  - 

8 

Totnes      '    .       .       -  . 

274 

North  Witchford  -       -  - 

183 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 

22 

Towcester    .       -       -  . 

157 

Norwich       .       .       .  - 

225 

St.  Thomas  -       -       .  . 

271 

Toxteth  Park       -       .  - 

454 

Nottingham  -       -       -  - 

431 

Salford        _       -       .  . 

465 

Tregaron  .... 

606 

Nuneaton  .... 

390 

Samford  .... 

212 

Truro  

297 

Scarborough  ... 

526 

Tynemouth  -       -       -  . 

557 

Oakham        -       .       -  . 

411 

Scilly  Islands  ... 

302 

Uckfield  .... 

73 

Olichampton  -       .       .  - 

281 

Sculcoates  .... 

520 

Ulverstone  .... 

4ta  J. 

Oldham        -       -      ■  . 

469 

Sedbergh  .... 

483 

Uppingham  .       -       .  . 
Upton-on-Severn  -       -  - 
Uttoseter  .... 

Ongar  ----- 

188 

Sedgefield    -       -  - 

543  6 

OoU 

Ormskirli      -       .       -  - 

457 

Seisdon  .... 

371  a 

ODO 

Orsett    .       -       -       -  - 

190 

Selby  -       .       -       .  - 

514 

Uxb  ridge  .... 

Oswestry       -       -       -  . 

352 

Settle  

484 

Oundle  -       -       .       -  . 

166 

Seven  Oaks  -      -       -  - 

48 

Wakefield  .... 

503 

Oxford  -       -       -       .  - 

150 

Shaftesbury         -       .  - 

258 

Wallingford        .       .  - 

117 

Shardlow  .... 

435 

Walsall  .... 

372 

Paddington    -       -      -  - 

1  b 

Sheffield      .       ..       .  - 

509 

Walsingham  ... 

234 

Pateley  Bridge      .      .  _ 

486 

Sheppey      .       .       -  . 

61 

Wandsworth  and  Claphem  - 

25 

Partington    .       -       .  - 

522 

Shepton  Mallet  - 

313 

Wangford    .       .       -  - 

217 

Pembroke      -       -       -  . 

599 

Sherborne    .       .       .  - 

266 

Wantage  .... 

116 

Penistone      -      -       -  - 

507  « 

Shifnal  .... 

349 

Ware  

130 

Penrith  -       -       -       -  - 

569 

Shipston-on-Stoiir 

398 

Wareham  and  Purbeck 

263 

Penzance       -       -       -  - 

301 

Shoreditch  -       -       .  - 

15 

Warminster .       .       -  - 

251 

Pershore       -       -       -  - 

382 

Skipton       .       -       .  - 

485 

Warrington  -       .       -  . 

459 

Peterborough 

167 

Skirlaugh     .       .       .  - 

523 

Warwick     .       .       .  - 

395 

Peter.- field     -       -       -  - 

104 

Slcaford       .       .       .  - 

418 

Watford       ...  - 

137 

Petworth       -       -       -  - 

80 

Smallburgh  -       .       -  - 

221 

Wayland      .       .       .  - 

232 

Pewsey  -       -       -       -  - 

252 

Solihull  .... 

394 

Weardale     .       .       -  - 

547 

Pickering      -       -       -  - 

531 

Southam  .... 

399 

Wellingborough  .       -  - 

163 

Plomcsgate    -       -       -  . 
Plymouth      -       _       .  - 

215 

Southampton       .       .  - 

97 

Wellington  (Salop) 

357 

277 

South  Molton 

284 

Wellington  (Somerset) 

305 

Plymjjton  St.  Mary 

276 

South  Shields 

554 

Wells  

314 

Pocklington  -       -       -  - 

517 

South  Stoneham  -       -  - 

98 

Welwyn  .... 

135  & 

Pontardawe  -       -       -  - 

591 

Southwell    .       -       .  - 

432  . 

Wem  

354 

Pontefract     .       -       -  . 

504 

Spalding  .... 
Sfilsby  .... 

415 

Weoblejf  .... 

340 

Pontypool     -       -       -  - 

584 

422 

West  Ashford  ... 

54 

Pontypridd    -      .       -  _ 

587 

Stafford       ...  - 

359 

Westbourne  -       .       -  - 

86 

Poole     -       -       -  - 

262 

Staines        -       .       .  - 

124 

West  Bromwich  .       .  - 

373 

Poplar  -       -       -       -  - 

21  . 

Stamford      -       .       .  - 

413 

Westbury   and  Whorwells-~l 

Portsea  Island       -       -  . 

88 

Stepney       .       .       .  - 

19 

down       -       -       -  -/ 

Potterspury  -       .       -  - 

158 

Steyning     .       .       .  _ 

78 

Westbury-on-Severn 

325 

Prescot  -      -      -      -  - 

456 

Stockbridge  -       -      -  - 

100 

West  Derby        -      _  . 

455 

Preston  -      -      -      -  - 

476 

Stockport  .... 

443 

WestFirle  -      .       -  . 

76  6- 

Prestwich      -       .       -  - 

467 

Stockton      -       -       .  - 

543  a 

West  Ham  .... 

186 

Pwllheli        -       -      -  - 

626 

Stoke  Damerel    .       .  - 

279 

West  Hampnett   -       -  - 

83 

Stokesley     .       .       .  - 

535 

Westminster        .       -  _ 

5 

Heading        -       .       .  . 

119 

Stoke-upon.  Trent 

363 

Westward  -       .       -  . 

578 

Eedruth        -       .  . 

300 

Stone  -       -       .       .  - 

360 

Wetherby    -       .       .  - 

490 

Eeeth    -       -      .  . 

.540 

Stourbridge  -       -       .  - 

375 

Weymouth  -       -       .  - 

264 

Eeigate  -      -      -      -  - 

36 

Stow  

208 

Wharfedale  -       -       -  . 

491 

Khayader      -       -       .  . 

612 

Stow-on-the-Wold 

333 

Wheatenhurst      -       .  . 

328 

Eichmond  (Surrey) 

40 

Strand  ----- 

12 

Whitby       ...  - 

532 

Eichmond  (York)  -       .  - 

541 

Stratford-on-Avon 

396 

Whitchurch  (Southampton) 

109 

Eingwood  .... 

94 

Stratton      -       .       .  - 

289 

Whitchurch  (Salop) 

355 

Eipon  ..... 

487 

Stroud  .... 

329 

Whitechapel  ... 

17 

Eisbridge  .... 

202 

Sturminster  -       .       .  - 

259 

Whitehaven  ... 

575 

Eochdale       -       .       .  . 

470 

Sudbury      -       .       .  . 

203 

AVhittlesey  -       .       -  - 

184 

Eochford       -       .       -  . 

193 

Sunderland  .       -       -  . 

553 

Wigan  -       -       -       -  - 

458 

Eomford       -       r       "  - 

189 

SwafEham  .... 

239 

Wigton        -       .       .  . 

573 

Eomney  Marsh  ... 

66 

Swansea      -       .       .  . 

592 

Williton      -       -       .  . 

303 

Eomsey  

99 

Wilton  .... 

255 

Eoss  

838 

Tadcaster     -       -       .  . 

515 

Wimborne  and  Cranborne  - 

261 

Eothbury       .       -       .  . 

567 

Tamworth  .... 

368 

Wincanton  -       -       -  - 

311 

Eotherham    -       -       -  - 

510 

Tarvin  -       .       -       .  . 

450  a 

Winchcomb 

334 

Eoj^ston        -       .       -  . 

132  i 

Taunton  .... 

306 

Windsor  .... 

123 

Eugby  -       -       -       -  - 

393 

Tavistock  .... 

280 

Winslow  .... 

144 

Euncorn  .... 

446 

Teesdale      .       -       -  . 

546 

Wirral  -       -       .       -  - 

451 

Euthin  -       -       -       -  - 

619 

Tenbury      .       -       .  . 

377 

Wisbeach     -       .       -  . 

185 

Eye  

67 

Tendring  .... 

195 

Witney       .       -       -  - 

153 

Tenterden    .       -       .  - 

53 

Woburn  .... 

174 

Saddleworth  .       -       .  - 

494 

Tetbury  .... 

330 

Wokingham        -       .  . 

120 

Saffron  Waklen     -       .  - 

201 

Tewkesbury .       .       .  - 

336 

Wolstanton  and  Bnrslem 

3!)2 

St.  Albans     -       .       -  . 

136 

Thakeham  .... 

81 

Wolverhampton  .       -  - 

371  b 

St.  Asaph      -       -       -  . 

620 

Thame         -       -       -  . 

148 

Woodbridge  ... 

214 

St.  Austell     .       -       -  . 

296 

Thetford      .       -       -  . 

240 

Woodstock  .       -       -  - 

1.52 

St.  Columb  Major  - 

295 

Thingoe  .... 

205 

Woolwich    -       .       .  - 

29 

St.  Faith's     -       -       -  - 

224 

Thirsk  

529 

Worcester    -      .       .  - 

379 

St.  George's   .       -       -  - 

4 

Thornbury  .       -       -  - 

323 

Worksop  .... 

428 

St.  George-in-the-East  - 

18 

Thorne        .       -       .    '  . 

512 

Wortley  .... 

507  h 

St.  Germans  -       -       -  - 

292 

Thrapstone  .       -       -  - 

165 

Wrexham  .... 

618 

St.    Giles  and    St.   George,  1 

11 

Ticehurst  .... 

72 

Wycombe  .... 

142 

Bloomsbury      -       -  -J 

Tisbury  .... 

256 

St.  Ives  

169 

Tiverton  .... 

283 

Yeovil  .       .       .       -  - 

310 

St.  Marylebone  ... 

6 

Todmorden  -       -       .  - 

493 

York  

516 
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APPENDIX  TO  PvEPOUT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  F. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Horn. 


BURNLEY  UNION. 


Typical  Cases  of  Out-Relief. 


1.-  -  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  79,  Bank  Parade,  Burnley, 

Widow,  with  eight  children,  aged  respectively  12,  10,  9,  7,  5,  4,  2,  and  1. 

This  woman's  liuaband  died  at  the  c-tge  of  about  35.  The  grandmother  of  the  children 
offered  an  asylum  to  the  family  and  to  take  care  of  them  whilst  her  daughter  went  to  the 
mill  if  the  Guardians  would  give  a  little  out-!  elief.  The  Guardians  made  an  order  for  5s. 
weekly,  and  this  allowance,  with  the  mother's  earnings  of  from  10  5.  to  l5s.,  enabled  the 
family  to  keep  together  until  some  of  the  children  got  to  work.  The  family  are  now 
independent  of  Union  relief,  and  the  mother  is  in  a  position  to  stay  at  home  to  attend  to 
domestic  matters. 

2. — Martha  Davy,  aged  38. 

This  woman  was  left  a  widow  in  the  latter  half  of  1883,  with  five  children  aged  from 
13  to  4  years  of  age.  The  woman  bore  a  good  character,  and  was  reputed  to  be  steady 
and  industrious.  The  Guardians  made  an  allowance  of  7  -t.  6  d.  per  week,  and  by  taking 
in  washing  the  woman  earned  from  4  s.  to  5s.  weekly.  The  eldest  boy  learned  twisting, 
and  earned  first  6  s.,  afterwards  9  s.  per  week  ;  the  second  boy  got  employment  as  a 
half-timer,  and  brought  home  2  s.  6rL  per  week.  The  relief  was  then  reduced  to  5  s.,  arill 
when  in  November  1888  the  children  were  earning  14  s.  per  week,  the  relief  ceased. 

3. — Ellen  Burton. 

At  the  age  of  30  years  was  left  a  widow  with  four  children,  aged  respectively  10,  9, 
8,  and  6.  She  was  relieved  with  5  s.  per  week,  and  this  amount  with  assistance  derived 
from  her  parents  enabled  her  to  keej)  her  home  together,  and  bring  up  her  children  in  a 
decent  and  respectable  manner.  Wlien  the  eldest  child  commenced  to  work  half- time 
the  relief  was  reduced  to  4  s.  per  week,  and  by  the  time  the  eldest  child  Avas  ready  to 
work  full-time  the  second  was  ready  for  half-time  employment.  The  family  were  soon 
in  a  position  to  do  wdthout  relief. 

4.— James  Hughes,  a  Dresser  in  a  Foundry. 

This  man  who  had  had  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  performed  on  him  for  cancer  in 
the  throat,  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  following  his  ordinary  employment.  He 
removed  from^  Birmingham  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  luur  children,  to 
this  Union  with  a  view  to  obtain  employment  for  his  chddren  in  the  Cotton  Mills'. 
When  the  family  had  been  resident  here  about  two  months.,  application  was  made  for 
relief,  and  7.'?.  per  week  was  allowed.  A  few  months  later  one  of  "the  children  commenced 
to  earn  6  s  per  week  by  winding  (half-time),  and  the  relief  was  reduced  to  5  s.  per  week. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  family  will  be  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

5. — Agnes  Holgate, 

Widow,  and  five  children,  aged  respectively  14,  11,  8,  5,  and  3. 
_  This  woman  came  from  Garstang  to  this  Union,  and  had  six  children,  one  of  whom 
died  after  her  arrival.    Like  many  others  the  woman  left  an  agricultural  district  to 
obtam  employment  for  her  family  in  the  Cotton  Mills  of  the  district. 

The  first  allowance  was  for  7  s.  per  week,  but  as  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  family 
increased  the  relief  was  reduced,  and  3  .s.  per  week  is  now  given.  At  the  end  of  the 
current  quarter  (June  1888)  the  fdmily  will  require  no  further  relief. 
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6.    Martha  Lever. 

This  woman  was  lelt  a  widow  with  nine  children,  whose  ages  were  respectively  17,  13, 
12,10,  8,  6,  4, 3,  and  1  ;  moreover,  the  woman  was  in  a  pregnant  condition- 

'J  he  family  were  relieved  with  vsrying  amounts  from  15s.  dov\nwards.    The  oldest  son 
(17)  was  engaged  in  a  foundry,  ar.d,  unl'ortunately,  wus  out  of  work  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  one  of  the  other  children  (aged  12)  was  of  weak  intellect.    About  six  months 
ago  the  mother  voluntarily  requested  the  relieving  cfficer  to  remove  her  name  from  the 
lists. 


The  above  cases  are  typical  of  many  of  a  like  character  which  appear  in  the  Relief 
Lists  of  the  Burnley  Union. 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  of  the  cases  cited  properly  belonged  to  other  Unions,  but, 
after  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  Relief  Committee  rightly  concluded  that  to 
have  removed  them  to  their  respective  places  of  settlement  would  have  been  harsh. 
Had  they  been  removed  they  would  probably  have  been  recipients  of  relief  for  a  very 
long  period,  whereae  by  the  action  of  the  Guardians  the  families  will  soon  be  in  a  position 
of  independence  and  self-sUpport. 

By  Order, 

(signed)         J.  S.  Horn, 
Union  Offices,  Burnley,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

8  June  1888. 
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Appendix  G. 


PAPEK  handed  in  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burlei/,  21st  June  1888. 


Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Paupers  in  the  Metropolis  on  the  last  day  of  the  last 
Week  of  January  in  each  Year  from  1857  to  1888. 


YEAR. 

T?  ti  ♦  n  YY\  n  t  Of! 

Population. 

* 

Number  oi 

last  day  of 
last  Week  of 
January. 

i>i  umber  oi 

-L  fXU  IT  1.  O 

in 

every  1.000 
Inhabitants. 

YEAR. 

Estimated 
Population 
»• 

jN^umber  of 

PflmiPT'.^  All 

*  ttWl^DliT  1711 

last  (lav  of 
last  VVe'ek  of 
J  anuary. 

Number  df 
Paupers 
in 

every  1,000 
Inhabitant.^. 

1857  - 

2,591,815 

121,277 

46-8 

1873 

3,319,736 

112,767 

34-0 

1858  - 

2,036,174 

113,158 

42-9 

1874 

3,373,065 

107,669 

.•31-9 

1859-  - 

2,680,700 

98,209 

36-6 

1875 

3,427,2.j0 

99,524 

29-0 

1860  - 

2,725,374 

91,848 

33-7 

1876 

3,482,306 

88,923 

25-5 

1861  - 

2,770,181 

114,482 

41-3 

1877 

3,538,246 

86,105 

24-3 

1862  - 

2,815,101 

103,876 

36-9 

1878 

3,595,085 

86'136 

24-0  . 

1863  - 

2,860,117 

103,684 

36-3 

1879 

3,652,837 

90,844 

24-9 

1864  - 

2,905,210 

104,073 

35-8 

1880 

3,71 1,517 

98,993 

26-7 

1865  - 

2,950,361 

105,474 

35-7 

1881 

3,771,139 

105,624 

28-0 

1866  - 

2,995,551 

107,374 

35-8 

1882 

3,831,719 

98,174 

25-6 

1867  - 

3,040,761 

168,899 

55'5 

1883 

3,893,272 

98,841 

25-4 

1868  - 

3,085,971 

165,067 

53-5 

1884 

3,955,814 

94,754 

24-0 

1869  - 

3,131,160 

154,067 

49-2 

1885 

4,019,361 

97,945 

24-4 

1870  - 

3,176,308 

166,002 

5-3-3 

1886 

4,083,928 

I  00,597 

24-6 

1871  - 

3,221,394 

162,425 

50-4 

1887 

4,149,633 

105,199 

25-4 

1872  - 

3,267,251 

125,175 

38-3 

1888 

4,215,193 

1 09, 1 52 

25-9 

•  This  is  the  estimated  population  in  the  middle  of  each  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  number  of  paupers  is  given. 


Total  Pauperism  of  Metropolis. 
Population  in  1881    ----------  3,815,000. 


Number  of  Paupers. 

Indoor. 

Out-door. 

Total. 

Second  Week  of  June  1888"  -       -  - 

55,187 

37,315 

92,502* 

Ditto    -    ditto      1887  - 

54,285 

36,041 

90,326* 

Ditto    -    ditto      1886  -       -  - 

51,809 

36,025 

87,834* 

Ditto    -    ditto      1885  - 

51,438 

33,588 

85,026* 

*  Excluding'patients  in  the  Fever  and  Small-pox  Hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan  Asj  lums  Board.  The  number  of 
these  patients  on  the  last  dav  of  the  week  was  returned  as, — 

956  in  1888  ;  494  in  1887  ;  268  in  1886,  and  1,445  in  1885. 


Vagrants  relieved  in  the  Metropolis  on  the  last  day  of  the'iecond  Week  of  June  1888, 

Men    -       -  832 

Women       -       --       --       --       --  195 

Children  under  16       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  34 

Total    -      -      -  1,061 


Local  Government  Board,  "\ 
20  June  1888.  J 


Fredk.  Stevens, 
Statistical  Department. 
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Appendix  H. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  L.  Alexander,  28tli  June  1888. 


Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Relief  of  the  Jewish  Poor  (established  1859), 
13..  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate- street,  E. 


President — Benjamin  L.  Cohen,  Esq 
Vice-Presidents — Alderman  Sir  Henry  A.  Isaacs  and  F.  D,  Mocatta,  Esq. 
Treasurers — Francis  A.  Lucas,  Esq.,  and  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq. 
Hon.  Secretary — Lionel  L.  Alexander,  Esq. 


1.  The  Board  efficiently  combines  many  charities  without  undue  centralization, 
seeking  to  minister  to  the  varied  wants  of  Jewish  poor  in  the  metropolis. 

2.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  and  the  official:;  of  the  Institution  personally  visit  the  homes 
of  the  applicants;  they  thoroughly  investigate  nnd  report  upon  the  cases  prior  to  adjudi- 
cation, which  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  Board,  or  its  Committees,  at  personal 
interviews  with  the  applicants. 

3.  In  the  year  1887  (exclusive  of  the  industrial  and  loan  departments),  3,415  cases 
representing  about  11,600  persons,  applied  for  relief,  and  assistance  was  granted  to  about 
92  per  cent,  of  them.  ' 

4.  Permanent  allowances  are  given  to  cases  of  old  age,  infirmity,  and  incurable  disease. 
In  1887  these  were  paid  to  176  families,  at  a  cost  of  over  1,700  /. 

5.  The  industrial  department  issues  trade  implements  on  loan,  apprentices  youths  to 
remunerative  trades  and  handicrafts,  exercises  supervision  over  the  apprentices,  and 
arranges  for  their  technical  instruction.  At  the  close  of  1887  there  were  267  apprentices 
employed  in  68  different  and  carefully  selected  trades. 

6.  There  is  a  workroom  where  girls  are  trained  to  useful  employment. 

7.  Loans  of  money,  without  interest,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  are  granted  to  deserving 
cases.    About  1,760  L  was  lent  in  1887. 

8.  Five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  families,  comprising  1,147  individuals,  were,  in  1887, 
assisted  to  emigrate,  at  a  cost  to  the  institution  of  over  1,300  /. 

9.  The  immigration  question  receives  constant  attention,  and  much  success  has  been 
achieved  in  checking  undue  migration  from  the  East  to  this  country. 

10.  The  Sanitary  Committee,  during  1887,  caused  nearly  4,000  visits  to  be  made  to 
about  1,300  houses  of  the  Jewish  poor,  and  remedy  was  obtained  of  numerous  unsanitary 
conditions  therein. 

11.  About  12,620  investigations  and  reports  were  made  by  the  Board  during  1887  for 
various  other  charitable  institutions  and  for  private  individuals. 

12.  A  sum  of  about  13,300/.  was  last  year  dispensed  in  relief  by  the  Board,  of  which 
nearly  3,000/.  is  repayable  by  the  recipients. 

13.  The  efficiency  of  the  relief  administered  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the 
number  of  persons  relieved  in  any  one  year  do  not  apply  again. 

14.  The  expenditure  for  the  current  year  will,  it  is  estimated,  be  8,800/.  in  excess  of 
the  reliable  income. 

15.  An  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  undiminished  financial  support  from  the  present 
contributors;  for  increased  aid  from  those  able  to  augment  their  benefactions,  and  for 
new  assistance  fi'om  those  who  have  hitherto  abstained  from  giving. 

Annual  subscriptions  are  most  earnestly  solicited. 
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Appendix  I. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  Hardcastle,  28th  June  1888. 


SAINT  GEORGE'S  UNION,  MIDDLESEX. 


Task  of  Work. 

29  &  30  Vict.  cap.  113,  s.  15,  enacts,  "When  the  Guardians  of  any  Union  (or  Parish) 
shall  prescribe  a  task  of  work  to  be  performed  by  any  poor  person  to  whom,  or  to  whose 
wife,  if  he  be  liable  to  maintain  such  wife,  or  child,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
under  the  age  of  16,  relief  shall  have  been  lawfully  granted  by  such  Guardians  out  of 
the  Workhouse,  such  task  being  suited  to  the  age,  strength,  and  capacity  of  such  pei-son, 
and  being  of  a  nature  and  description  of  which  the  Local  Government  Board  shall  have 
previously  approved,  and  such  person  shall  refuse  or  wilfully  neglect  to  perform  such 
task,  or  shall  wilfully  destroy  or  damage  any  of  the  tools,  materials,  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  said  Guardians,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  idle  and  disorderly  person," 
.  .  .  .  and  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
calendar  month. 

Regulations. 

1.  The  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  shall  be  as  follows  : — 

Males. 

Class  A.  Able-bodied:  To  break  8  baskets  of  granite  or  12  baskets  of  York  stone 

during  the  day  (26  baskets  to  one  yard). 
Class  B.  Persons  able  to  work,  but  of  less  capacity  than  those  in  class  A. :  To  break 

five  baskets  of  granite  or  eight  baskets  of  York  stone  during  the  day. 
Class  C.  Persons  not  capable  of  breaking  stone  :  To  pick  6  lbs.  of  oakum  during 

the  day. 

Females. 

Class  D.  Able-bodied  :  To  pick  6  lbs.  of  oakum  during  the  day. 

Class  E.  Persons  able  to  work,  but  of  less  capacity  than  those  in  class  D.  :  To  pick 

4  lbs.  of  oakum  during  the  day. 
Class  F.  Persons  required  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  do  needlework  and  other 
work. 

2.  The  hours  of  labour  shall  be  :  — 

For  men,  from  8  a.m.  until  12  at  noon,  and  from  1  to  4  p.m. 
For  women,  from  8  a.m.  until  12  at  noon,  and  from  1  to  4  p.m. 

For  women  who  have  children  who  are  sent  to  school,  from  9  until  12  at  noon,  and 
from  1  to  4  p.m. 

3.  The  persons  employed  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  labour  master. 

4.  The  gates  of  the  yard  shall  be  opened  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed 

for  the  men  and  women  to  commence  their  work,  and  none  must  be  admitted  half 
an  hour  after  the  time  so  fixed. 

5.  That  a  pint  of  gruel  and  a  portion  of  the  bread  allowed  by  the  under-mentioned 

scale  of  relief,  be  given  to  each  person  before  commencing  the  task  of  work. 

6.  That  an  hour  before  the  labourers  leave  off  work,  the  labour  master  shall  proceed 

to  measure  or  weigh  the  task  performed,  and  fill  up  the  ticket  accordingly. 
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Scale  of  Relief. 


Daily. 


Money. 

Bread. 

Meat. 

Grocery. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1. 

ror 

a  single 

man 

4 

2 

2 

2. 

woman 

4 

2 

3. 

man  and  wife 

6 

2 

4 

4. 

>' 

and  ]  child  -  - 

6 

3 

4 

5. 

»> 

» 

2  children  - 

7 

3 

4 

6. 

>' 

>? 

3      „  ... 

8 

4 

4 

7. 

'> 

>5 

4      „  ... 

9 

6 

4 

8. 

» 

)> 

» 

5      „  ... 

10 

4 

6 

9. 

>' 

6      „  ... 

11 

5 

6 

10. 

5> 

5) 

7      „            -        -  - 

11 

6 

6 

A  widower  with  children  to  be  allowed  the  same  amount  of  relief  as  if  he  had  a  wife. 
In  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officer,  two  days'  relief  may  be  given  on  Saturdays. 

By  order, 

Thomas  Worlock, 

23  February  1887.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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PAPERS  handed  in  by  Mr.  PF.  M.  Acworth,  2  July  1888. 


Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union. — Relief  Works. 


To  the  Boai'd  of  Guardians. 
Gentlemen, 

I  BEG  to  report  upon  the  Relief  Works  instituted  by  the  guardians  in  February 
last,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  exceptional  distress  then  prevailing. 

On  the  17th  February  the  Board  decided  to  adopt  my  suggestion  for  the  employment 
of  men  out  of  work,  upon  land  adjoining  the  new  workhouse,  in  executing  the  founda- 
tions for  the  proposed  new  buildings,  and  in  digging  for  sand  and  ballast,  &c. 

The  sanction  of  I  he  Local  Government  Board  to  the  scheme  having  been  readily 
obtained,  notices  were  issued  offering  work  in  digging,  &c.,  to  the  unemployed  who  had 
resided  within  the  union  for  not  less  than  twelve  months.  The  limitation  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Relief  Works  from  being  overcrowded  with  applicants  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  terms  offered  Avere  2  s.  6  d.  per  day  of  eight  hours,  and  the 
working  hours  were  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

In  order  that  only  deserving  men  should  be  employed,  each  applicant  for  work  had  to 
receive,  in  the  first  instance,  an  order  from  the  Relieving  Officer  of  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  and  upon  the  production  of  this  order  he  was  received  on  the  Relief 
Works. 

The  works  were  opened  for  the  first  time  on  Monday,  22nd  February,  when  200  men 
presented  themselves  with  the  requisite  orders.  This  was  the  full  number  sanctioned  by 
the  guardians,  but  it  was  subsequently  extended  to  250,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
number  of  deserving  cases. 

The  main  operations  of  these  Relief  Works  were  conducted  on  the  surplus  land  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  private  roadway  leading  to  the  new  workhouse. 

It  was  necessary  at  the  outset  to  purchase  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  ordinary 
contractor's  plant,  such  as  wheeling  plank,  picks,  shovels,  barrows,  &c.,  the  total  cost  of 
which  has  been  156  /.  2  5.  3  d.  This  plant  will  be  available  for  all  similar  purposes  in 
future,  as  well  as  for  general  use  at  the  new  workhouse. 

The  works  executed  have  comprised  the  following  : — 

Surface  digging  to  form  yards  for  casual  wards. 

Excavation  for  foundations  for  casual  wards. 

Filling  in  concrete  for  casual  wards. 

Building  brick  footings  for  casual  wards. 

Concrete  foundations  for  outdoor  relief  labour  sheds. 

Wheeling  ground  from  site  for  casual  wards  on  to  site  for  outdoor  relief  sheds, 
and  spreadino;  and  levellino;  same. 

.  .  ^ 

Wheeling  garden  mould  from  casual  wards  site  on  to  airing  yards  for  aged  men 

and  women  at  the  new  workhouse,  and  spreading,  levelling,  and  forming  gardens 
with  same. 

Wheeling,  spreading,  and  levelling  broken  granite  to  form  roadways  at  the  new- 
workhouse. 

Forming  coal  cellar  under  engine  house  at  new  workhouse. 
Partly  building  smithy. 

Sundry  works  in  connection  with  the  machinery  at  the  new  workhouse,  and  other 
minor  works. 

Digging 
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Digging  for  sand  and  ballast  at  the  surplus  land,  and  filling  in  the  pits  with  ground 
taken  from  the  excavations  for  casual  wards. 

Kules  were  drawn  vip  and  posted  on  the  works  for  the  enforcement  of  order  and 
discipline. 

The  average  number  of  men  at  work  each  week  was  as  follows  : — 

-  234  Men. 

-  228  „ 


-  152  " 

-  128  „ 

-  89  „ 

The  works  were  finally  closed  on  the  14th  April,  the  number  of  men  employed  on  that 
day  being  68. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  described  themselves  as  labourers,  but  there  were  at 
least  34  workmen  of  various  trades,  viz. : — 4  bricklayers,  1  pipe-fitter,  6  carpenters, 
1  printer,  2  engine  drivers,  2  bakers,  1  engine-fitter,  I  sawyer,  1  plasterer,  1  groom, 
1  hatter,  6  painters,  2  ironworkers,  1  mason,  1  platelayer,  1  book  porter,  1  slater,  and 
1  dustman. 

For  the  purposes  of  management  and  supervision  there  were  employed  :  — 

1  Labour  Superintendent. 
1  Pay  Clerk. 
1  General  Foreman. 
3  Gangers. 

With  reference  to  this  question,  it  was  found  that  increased  supervision  rendered  the 
men's  labour  more  remunerative. 

The  behaviour  of  the  men,  generally  speaking,  was  orderly  and  good.  Care  was  taken 
at  the  outset  to  eliminate  the  disorderly  element,  and  one  or  two  men,  who  were  found 
inclined  to  give  trouble  and  to  neglect  their  work,  were  summarily  dismissed,  this  making 
a  marked  impression  upon  the  remainder. 

Many  men  at  the  outset  were,  owing  to  the  privations  they  had  endured,  physically 
unable  to  do  much  heavy  work,  and  the  gangers  were  accordingly  instructed  to  put  those 
upon  lighter  work  (or  the  first  week  or  so  ;  others,  such  as  skilled  workmen,  were  at 
first  strange  to  the  use  of  the  spade,  but  time  soon  improved  them.  We  had  a  difficulty 
with  those  skilled  workmen,  such  as  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  masons,  whom  we  wished 
to  employ  at  their  own  trades — they  at  first  refusing  to  do  such  work — on  the  ground 
that  it  was  degrading  to  ask  them  to  do  work  at  3|  d.  per  hour,  for  which  they  were 
entitled,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  receive  9  d.  per  hour.  In  connection  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  all  future  relief  works  it  will  be 
advisable  to  limit  the  works  strictly  to  those  of  unskilled  labour  only,  as  it  is  simpler 
in  character,  more  easily  directed  and  controlled,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  more 
remunerative. 

The  total  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  relief  works,  including  materials,  has  been 
1,402  I.  15  s.  8  d.,  made  up  as  under  : — 

£.    s.  d. 

V/ ages  to  workmen  ------    949    -  - 

Wages  for  superintendence      -       -       -       -     64  910 

Materials        -------    233    3  7 

Plant  (including  wheeling  planks,  tools,  &c.)     -    156    2  3 


£.  1,402  15  8 


Week  ending  February  27th 
„         „       Ma,rch  6th 
13th 
20th 
27th 

April  3rd 
10th 


„  20th 


»>  55  JJ 

33  33 


?5 


The  actual  value  of  the  work  done,  inclusive  of  materials,  is  as  under  : — 

Casual  Wards. 

Surface  digging   over  area  for  yards,  excavating  and 

concreting  foundations,  brick  footings,  &c.  -       -       -    40G  - 


Outdoor  Relief  Labour  Sheds. 

Surface  filling  up,  spreading  and  levelling  on  yards, 

excavation  and  concreting  foundation  -       -       -       _     §4  _ 


Carried  forward   -       -     490    -  - 
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£.      S.  d. 

Brought  forward   -       -    490    -  - 

New  Workhouse. 

Carting  earth  for  and  forming  gardens  for  aged  men,  and 

women's  airing  yards,  &c,   ------  183    -  - 

Forming  roadways  with  broken  granite  -       -       -       -  147    -  - 

Works  to  engine  and  boiler  house  -       -       -       -  -59-- 

Partly  building  new  smithy   -       -       -       -       -       -  9-- 

Work  in  connection  with  machinery       -       -       -       -  8    -  - 

Sundry  works  in  new  workhouse   -       -       -       -       -  12    --  - 

Sundries. 

"Value  of  sand  -    173    -  - 

Ballast  ----------     96    -  - 

Timber  sheds  erected  for  workmen         -       -       -       -     35    -  - 

Bricks  stacked  on  ground      -       -       -       -       -  -42-- 

Total    -    -    -    £.  1,254    -  - 


This  leaves  a  balance  of  149  /.  to  be  accounted  for.  The  original  cost  of  the  plant  was 
156  /.  2  s.  3  d.  This  plant  would  of  course  be  retained  as  suitable  for  future  use.  Taking 
its  present  value  to  be  120  /.,  and  deducting  this  from  the  above-named  balance  of  149  i., 
there  remains  the  sum  of  29  /.,  which  represents  the  actual  loss  incurred  by  these  works, 
which  amount,  together  with  the  value  of  the  sand,  gravel,  plant,  and  timber  sheds,  will 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  current  rates. 

The  establishment  of  these  relief  works  enabled  the  guardians  to  ascertain,  in  the  most 
practical  manner  possible,  the  extent  to  which  exceptional  distress  actually  existed  in  the 
union,  and  although  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  there  were  varying  opinions  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  distress,  it  became  evident  that  in  this  union  there  was  a  great 
pressure  among  a  large  number  of  the  unemployed.  The  fact  that,  as  reported  from  time 
to  time  by  the  relieving  officers,  twice  as  many  men  could  have  been  put  upon  these 
w  orks,  had  it  been  possible  to  fmd  them  work  to  do,  is  the  best  evidence  that  considerable 
distress  existed.  I  have  also  ascertained  from  the  relieving  officers  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  men  en^ployed  had  not  in  previous  years  received  any  assistance  tiom  the  guardians. 
This  shows,  I  think,  that  the  guardians  were  able,  through  the  means  of  these  relief 
works,  to  assist  many  who  v\  ere,  so  to  speak,  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary  scope  of  the 
poor  law,  and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  not  in  any  manner  pauperise  them,  or  destroy 
their  sense  of  independence. 

With  reference  to  the  question  as  to  whether  such  relief  works  could  be  made  abso- 
lutely self-supporting,  1  am  of  opinion  that  there  will  generally  be  a  risk  oi  a  small  loss, 
and  1  consider  that  the  pay  of  2  s.  6  d.  per  day  is  slightly  in  excess  of  what  will  be 
earned  by  a  number  of  men  brought  together,  many  of  them  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  many  at  the  outset,  at  least,  physically  incapable  of 
doing  a  hard  day's  work.  But  the  loss  need  only  be  a  small  one,  and  a  very  small  sum 
indeed  compared  with  what,  in  times  of  pressure,  would  be  paid  away  in  out-door  relief, 
and  in  indiscriminate  piivate  charity. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  future  instances  of  widespread  distress,  these  relief  works 
should  be  conducted  hand  in  hand  with  the  distribution  of  any  available  charitable  funds, 
and  that  in  all  cases,  where  it  is  practicable,  the  relief  should  be  given  in  payment  for 
work  done,  rather  than  as  a  charitable  dole.  In  the  case  of  a  Mansion  House  Fund,  or 
any  similar  institution,  grants  should  be  made  from  such  funds  towards  the  loss  incurred 
by  these  relief  works  ;  and  if  this  were  done,  many  more  men  could  be  employed  on  the 
works.  But  no  money  should  be  given  to  able-bodied  men  except  as  payment  for  work 
done,  even  though  such  work  might  be  unnecessary  at  the  time. 

It  is  only  right  to  state  that  the  several  relieving  officers  have  taken  great  pains  in 
selecting  deserving  men  for  these  works,  and  I  have  also  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Mount's 
indefatigable  labours  at  the  relief  works  in  organising  and  arranging  the  work  to  be 
done  from  day  to  day. 

I  am,  &c., 

(signed)        Thos.   W.  Aldwinchle, 
2,  East  India  Avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  Architect. 
2  June  1886. 

Received  and  adopted  by  the  guardians  at  their  meeting,  3  June  1886. 
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Wandsworth  and  Claph am  Union. 


[The  following  Statement,  compiled  from  Returns  obtained  by  me  from  other  Guardians'  Offices  with 
reference  to  Stone  and  Labour  Yards  in  the  Metropolis,  was  prepured  by  Mr.  Acvvortli,  and  ordered  by 
the  Board  to  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  Guardians. 

JO  .March  1887.  E.  E.  Taylor,  Clerk]. 


Stone  Yards. 

Less  than  half  the  Unions  of  the  Metropolis  have  any  labour-yard.  There  is  none  in 
any  part  of  the  East-end.  On  the  other  hand,  every  Union  in  South  London,  except 
Lamlaeth,  has  one.  Two  Unions  appear  to  give  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied  applicants 
with  no  fixed  scale.  In  one  of  these  the  task  is  purely  nominal.  Various  expedients 
are  adopted  in  the  eleven  Unions  from  which  Returns  are  available  to  meet  the  difficulty .  Task, 
of  men  being  unable  to  break  granite.  One  Union  has  a  special  stone  of  a  softer  nature  ; 
a  second  requires  only  a  portion  of  the  full  task  for  the  first  month ;  others  have  no  fixed 
amount,  but  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  labour  superintendent.  Others 
again  have  wood-chopping,  oakum-picking,  and  in  one  case  digging,  for  those  who  are  not 
considered  fit  for  stone-breaking. 

Only  one  Union  besides  our  own  has  as  few  as  six  hour's  a  day.    Two  have  seven  and  Hours, 
a-half.    The  rest  have  seven.    In  three  Unions  the  work  begins  at  8  a.m. ;  in  one  at 
8.30 ;  in  the  rest  at  9  a.m.    This  latter  hour,  it  is  explained  by  one  Board,  is  adopted  to 
afford  "  an  opportunity  of  seeking  work." 

Three  Unions  only  admit  applicants  to  four  days'  work  in  the  week.    Two  others  only        of  days  worked 
on  five  days.    On  the  other  hand,  in  one  Union  two  days'  relief  may,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  relieving  officer,  be  given  on  Saturday. 

The  total  amount  of  relief  that  can  be  obtained  in  a  week  is  as  follows : —  Amount  of  relief^ 


Ma.\imum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Single  man  -       -       -       -       -  > 
Man  and  wife  and  three  children  -       -  - 
Man  and  wife  and  six  children  ... 

s.  d. 

4  8 

9  4 
13  8 

s.  d. 
2  4 

5  8 

6  8 

s.  d. 

3  9 

7  4 

9  9 

In  Wandsworth  the  scale  is  in  these  three  cases:  5  5.  Q  d.,  lis.,  and  12  s.  6  d. 
respectively. 

Calculated  per  hour  worked,  the  figures  are  as  follows : — 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 

Single  man 

Man  and  wife  and  three  children  -       -  . 
Man  and  wife  and  six  children      -       -  - 

d. 

n 

H 
4  . 

d. 
1 

2-1^ 

H 

d. 

n 
n 
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In  Wandsworth  the  rates   per  hour  are  l^d.,  3§d.,  and  4ld.  respectively.  This 
is  calculating  that  36  hours  per  week  are  worked  as  in  the  stone-yard.    If  the  time 
worked  at  the  sand  sifting  (32  hours)  were  taken,  the  rate  per  hour  would,  of  course,  be 
higher. 

Recipients.  Four  unions  refuse  single  men  entirely,  in  three  others  they  appear  only  to  grant  them 

orders  exceptionally.  One  union  writes  as  follows  :  "  every  effort  is  made  to  limit,  to  as 
small  an  extent  as  possible,  this  branch  of  relief,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  an  introduction 
to  pauperism,  inducing  a  lois  of  independence  calculated  to  tempt  the  recipient  at  any 
future  time  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  parish  on  the  slightest  grounds.  The  relief  is 
granted  to  those  cases  of  able-bodied  men  in  which  it  is  considered  by  the  relieving  officer 
that  the  temporary  assistance  so  afforded  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  him  off"  the  I'ates, 
but  in  cases  of  habitual  able-bodied  paupers  a  workhouse  order  is  offered,  and,  if  acce})ted, 
the  recipient  is  transferred  to  the  test  workhouse  at  Kensington.  These  cases,  however, 
are  very  few,  as  the  system  has  already  acted  as  a  deterrent."  Other  unions  write  that 
men  of  known  bad  characters  are  refused,  or  that  the  guardians  consider  each  case  on  its 
merits. 

JV.B. — In  every  case  bread  is  taken  as  worth  6d.  per  4  lb.  loaf,  and  meat  6d.  per  lb. 
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Approximate  List  of  Men  Employed,  as  the  Unemployed,  at  Alteration 
of  Works,  Wandsworth  Infirmary,  from  Week  ending  14th  January  1887  to 
6th  May  1887. 
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Appendix  L. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Honourable  Sydney  Holland. 


Return  showing  the  Number  of  Days  Spent  In  the  Workhouse  and  the 


NAME. 

Age. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Oakley,  William  - 

4r. 

10  Mar.  1884 

15  Mar.  1884 

6  Jan.  1885 

8  April  1885 

— 

— 

Mary 

42 

7  Mar.  „ 

8     „  . 

Went  to  intirmarv  and  died  thi 

^re. 

„      Mary  Jane 

IG 

ditto 

15     „  „ 

6  Jan.  1885 

22  Jan.  1885 

7  April  1885 

S  April  1885 

,,      Amelia  - 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

1  Dec.  1884 

11  Dec.  1884 

31  Dec.  1884 

1  Jan.  1885 

„      Martha  - 

7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Esther  - 

6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

1  Jan.  1885 

6  Jan.  1885 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

12  Mar.  1884 

ditto 

ditto 

11  Dec.  1884 

31  Dec.  1884 

ditto 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

25  May  1885 

8  June  1885 

6  Aug.  1885 

7  Aug.  1885 

14  Aug.  1885 

17  Aug.  1885 

Amelia 

11 

12  Sept.  „ 

— 

— 

Martha  - 

7 

13  April  ,, 

„  Esther 

() 

14  Sept.  ,, 





„     .Sarah  Ann 

13 

ditto 

— 

— 

— 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

29  Mar.  1886 

5  April  1886 

12  April  1886 

12  April  1886 

15  June  1880 

22  June  1886 

Amelia 

11 

— 

— 

21 

ditto 

„      Martha  - 

7 

— 

ditto 

ditto 

Esther 

(\ 



ditto 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ditto 

ditto 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

20  Sept.  1886 

4  Oct.  1886 

17  May  1887 

27  May  1887 

Amelia 

11 

2  ., 

14  Sept.  „ 

14  Sept.  1880 

20  Sept.  1880 

20  Sept.  1886 

30  Sept.  1886 

Martha  - 

7 

„  Esther 

c 

z 



„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

16  June  1887 

23  .Tune  1887 

23  June  1887 

27  June  1887 

5  July  1887 

8  July  1887 

Amelia 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

27  June  1887 

7 

„  Martha 

7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

8 

.,  Esther 

g 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

28  July  1887 

4  Aiitr  1887 

6  Aug.  1887 

11  Aug.  1887 

11  Aug.  1887 

15  Aug.  1887 

A  iTipl in 

1 1 

ditto 

ditto 

4  ., 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Martha 

7 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Esthpr 

(5 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

2  Sept.  1887 

fi  Spitt  1887 

7  Sept.  1887 

12  Sept.  1887 

12  Sept.  1875 

16  Sept.  1887 

A  Tn p  1  in      -  — 

1,           il.  Ill  diet 

1 1 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Mnrt-hn 

i'lcll  I'LIct 

7 

ditto 

(lit  f  n 
( 111  10 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

(J 

ditto 

(IILC-O 

ditto 

tilLTO 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Oilrlpv   WillifiTn  - 

\J  K\ii\.L\^\  J     1'  ILLldi 111 

45 

10  opt  1^^S7 

Itt  v/Oi'.     loo i 

15  Oct.  1887 

19  Oct.  1887 

op,  .Tan    1 8SS 

1  Feb.  1888 

A  TYlpl  - 

1 1 

ditto 

ditto 

H  „ 

27    „  ., 

31 

ditto 

/ 

( I  i  L  LO 

tut  to 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Esther  - 

6 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

ditto 

ditto 

21  Oct.  1887 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

1  Mar.  1888 

12  Mar.  1888 

12  Mar.  1888 

16  Mar.  1888 

16  Mar.  1888 

29  Mar.  1888 

,,      Amelia  - 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

/ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Martha  - 

7 

„  Esther 

(J 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

1  Mar.  1888 

12  Mar.  1888 

12  Mar.  1888 

14  Mar.  1888 

To  service. 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

23  April  1888 

27  April  1888 

1  May  1888 

7  May  1888 

15  May  1888 

„      Amelia  - 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

7    ,)  ,1 

10  May  1888 

„      Martha  - 

7 

„      Esther  - 

fi 

„      Sarah  Ann 

13 

23  April  1888 

27  April  1888 

1  May  1888 

7  May  1888 

7  May  1888 

10  May  1888 

Oakley,  William  - 

45 

6  June  1888 

18  June  1888 

19  June  1888 

„      Amelia  - 

11 

1     ,.  „ 

7  June  1888 

i  15  Juno  1888 

ditto 

18  „ 

,,      Martha  - 

( 

ditto 

ditto 

1  ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

„      Esther  - 

G 

ditto 

ditto 

1  ditto 

ditto 

ditto 
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Appendix  L. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Honourable  Sydney  Holland. 


Number  Spent  Out  by  certain  Families,  during  the  Years  1884  to  1888. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Admitted. 


Discharged. 


Discharged  with  her  father,  and  never  returned  to  the  house. 


6  Jan.  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


21  Aug.  1885 


22  June  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


26  May  1887 


8  July  1887 
To  infirmary. 
8  July  1887 

ditto 

ditto 


20  Aug.  1887 
15     „  „ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


16  Sept.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


2  Feb.  1888 

1  „ 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


29  Mar.  1888 
ditto 


2  April  1888 

Ashford. 
To  service. 


18  Mar.  1885 
4 

5  „ 

19  Feb.  -1885 


Sent  to  infirmary. 


7  April  1885 
ditto 
ditto 


21  Aug,  1885    29  Aug.  1885 


3  Aug.  1886 
24  June  „ 
23  „ 

23  „  „ 

24  1!  1) 


27  May  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


12  July  1887 

12  July  1887 
ditto 
ditto 


18  Aug.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


20  Sept.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


2  Feb.  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


3  April  1888 
ditto 


3  April  1888 


31  July  1886 
24  Aug.  „ 

31  July  1886 


27  May  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


14  July  1887 

12  July  1887 
ditto 
ditto 


24  Aug.  1887 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


23  Sept.  1887 
20  „ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


16  Feb.  1888 
16  Feb.  1888 


5  April  1888 
3    J)  )> 


3  April  1888 


24  May  1888 
ditto 
ditto 


8  April  1885 
ditto 
ditto 


15  Sept.  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


3  Aug.  1886 
3  Aug.  1886 


31  May  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


18  July  1887 

18  July  1887 

ditto 
ditto 


26  Aug.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


29  Sept.  1887 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


17  Feb.  1888 
ditto 


17  Feb.  1888 


12  April  1888 
ditto 


12  April  1888 


25  May  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


13  April  1885 


13  April  1885 
ditto 
ditto 


15  Sept.  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


7  Aug.  1886 

3       I!  II 


22  Feb.  1887 


8  June  1887 
31  May  „ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


18  July  1887 

21       !)  II 

18    »  I, 
ditto 
ditto 


26  Aug.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


30  Sept.  1887 
29  „ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


17  Feb.  1888 
ditto 


17  Feb.  1888 


12  April  1888 
ditto 


12  April  1888 


25  May  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


13  April  1885 
To  infirmary. 


30  April  1885 
14  May  „ 


26  Oct.  1885 
15  Dec.  „ 

ditto 

ditto 
12  Jan.  1886 


23  Aug.  1886 


3  Mar.  1887 


10  June  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


22  July  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


30  Aug.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


4  Oct.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


21  Feb.  1888 
ditto 


21  Feb.  1888 


16  April  1888 
ditto 


16  April  1888 


29  May  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


27  April  1885 


31  Aug.  1886 
19  „ 


26  May  1887 


10  June  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


23  July  1887 
22  „ 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


30  Aug.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


4  Oct.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


21  Feb.  1888 
ditto 


21  Feb.  1888 


19  April  1888 
16    ).  » 


16  April  1888 


29  May  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


29  April  1885 


14  Sept,  1886 
23  Aug.  „ 


27  May  1887 


16  June  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


28  July  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


2  Sept.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


10  Oct.  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


1  Mar.  1888 
ditto 


1  Mar.  188J< 


23  April  1888 
ditto 


23  April  1888 


4  June  1888 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  L. — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Days  Spent  In  the  Workhouse,  and  the 


"VT       i       Tl/T  Til 

N  A  M  Jbi. 

Age. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Baldwin,  William     .       -  - 
„       Mary  -       .       •  - 
„       Ellen  .... 
„       Elizabeth  - 

43 
36 
U 
12 

10  October  1885 
ditto 
ditto • 
ditto 

22  October  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

22  October  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

26  October  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Baldwin,  William 

„       Mary  -       -       -  - 
„       Ellen  -       -       -  - 
„      Elizabeth  -      -  - 

43 
36 
14 
12 

18  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

10  December  l885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

19  December  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

28  December-1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Baldwin,  William  ... 
„       Mary  ...  - 
„       Ellen.    -  - 
„       Elizabeth  . 

43 
36 
14 
12 

26  January  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

8  February  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

9  February  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

22  February  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Baldwin,  William  ... 
„       Mary  .... 
„       Ellen  .... 
„       Elizabeth  ... 

43 
36 
14 
12 

23  March  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

29  March  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1  April  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

5  April  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Baldwin,  William  ... 
„       Mary  .... 
„       Ellen .... 
„      Elizabeth  - 

43 
36 
14 
12 

11  November  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

25  November  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

26  November  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

9  December  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Baldwin,  W^illiam 

„       Mary  .... 

Ellen  .... 
„      Elizabeth  - 

43 
36 
14 
12 

6  reoruary  loot 
ditto 
ditto 
disto 

ID  r eoiuary  Loot 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ii  reoruary  loo/ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

^  iyiaicu  jLoo/ 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  - 

„      Grace .      .      -  - 

42 
8 

25  March  1884 
ditto 

3  April  1884 
ditto 

3  April  1884 
ditto 

8  April  1884 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret    .       j  . 
„      Grace  -      .      -  . 

42 
8 

29  May  1884 
ditto 

12  June  1884 
ditto 

12  June  1884 
ditto 

26  June  1884 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  ... 

42 

8  August  1884 

13  August  1884 

13  August  1884 

21  August  1884 

„      Grace .... 

8 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  ... 
„       Grace .... 

42 
8 

21  February  1885 

Ashford, 
5  March  1885 

19  March  1885 

20  March  1885 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  - 

42 

6  January  1886 

22  January  1886 

2  February  1886 

22  February  1886 

„      Grace .      .      -  . 

8 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto' 

ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  ... 
„       Grace  -       -       .  . 

42 
8 

19  October  1886 
ditto 

Ashford, 
25  November  1886 

4  January  1887 

7  January  1887 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  ... 
„      Grace .... 

42 

8 

14  September  1887 
ditto 

Ashford, 
29  September  1887 

27  December  1887 

28  December  1887 
ditto 

Leonard,  Margaret  . 

„       Grace .... 

42 
8 

11  May  1888 
ditto 

22  May  1888 
ditto 

— 

— 

Philps,  Hannah 

„     Annie    .      -      .  - 

42 
13 

20  November  1885 
ditto 

8  December  1885 
ditto 

8  December  1885 
ditto 

To  Sutton, 
15  December  1885 

„     Catherine  ... 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Schools, 
15  December  1885 

Philps,  Hannah  ... 

„     Annie    -      .      -  - 
„     Catherine  ... 

42 

13 
11 

5  November  1886 

ditto 
ditto 

Ashford, 
11  November  1886 
ditto 

25  November  1886 
ditto 

26  November  1886 

ditto 
ditto 

Philps,  Hannah 

42 

18  February  1887 

18  February  1887 

3  March  1887 

„     Annie  .... 
„     Catherine     .      .  . 

13 
11 

17  February  1887 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
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Number  Spent  Out  hy  certain  Families,  during  the  Years  1884  to  1 888—  continued. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

30  October  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

5  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

5  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

16  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

16  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

18  November  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

28  December  1885 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

29  December  1885 
-ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1  January  1886 
30  December  1885 
ditto 
ditto 

12  January 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

12  January 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

25  January  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

23  February  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

26  February  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

26  February 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

4  March 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

5  March 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

17  March  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

7  April  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

13  April  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

9  October 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

12  October 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

30  October 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

10  November  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

10  December  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

30  December  1886 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

31  December 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1886 

19  January 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1887 

20  January 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1887 

2  February  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

3  March  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

16  March  1887 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

17  March 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1887 

29  March 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

1887 

22  April  1884 
ditto 

27  June  1884 
ditto 

1  May  1884 
ditto 

10  July  1884 
ditto 

1  May 

ditto 

10  July 

ditto 

1884 
1884 

15  May 

ditto 

24  July 

ditto 

1884 
1884 

15  May 

ditto 

24  July 

ditto 

1884 
1884 

29  May  1884 
ditto 

7  August  1884 
ditto- 

21  August  1884 
ditto 

25  August  1884 
ditto 

12  September  1884 
ditto 

18  September  1884 

To  infirmary, 
13  September  1884 

23  Septemberl884 
5  November  1884 

In  fi  rtn  rv 
10  December  1884 

3  September  1885 
ditto 

21  September  1885 
ditto 

26  September  1885 
ditto 

Sutton, 
15  December  1885 

29  December  1885 

1  January  1886 
ditto 

27  February  1886 
ditto 

Ashford, 
4  March  1886 

1  April 

1886 

2  April 
ditto 

1886 

5  October 
ditto 

1886 

15  October  1886 
ditto 

15  January  1887 
ditto 

Ashford, 
20  January  1887 

17  February  1887 

19  February  1887 
ditto 

5  March 
ditto 

1887 

17  March  1887 
ditto 

14  January  1888 
ditto 

19  January  1888 
ditto 

19  January 
ditto 

1888 

28  February  1888 
ditto 

1  May 

ditto 

1888 

10  May  1888 
ditto 

29  December  1885 
ditto 

1  January  1886 
ditto 

ditto 

1  January 
ditto 

ditto 

1886 

To  Sutton  Schools, 
12  January  1886 

ditto 

9  April 
ditto 

1886 

10  April  1886 
ditto 

ditto 

26  November  1886 

ditto 
ditto 

Ashford, 
9  December  1886 
ditto 

4  January 
ditto 

1887 

7  January 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

7  January 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

20  January  1887 
ditto 

3  March  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

17  March  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

17  March 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

Ashforc 
31  March 
ditto 

'l^7 

6  April 
ditto 

1887 

7  April  1887 

ditto 
ditto 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  L. — Return  showing  the  Number  of  Days  Spent  In  the  Workliouse  and  the 


NAME. 

Age. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Philps,  Hannah        .       -  - 

„     Annie    .       -       -  - 
„  Catherine 

42 

13 
11 

26  April 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

Ashford, 
28  April  1887 

rlif  f 
QlttO 

26  May  1887 

UlttO 

27  May  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

Philps,  Hannah        .       -  - 

„     Annie    .       -       -  - 
„     Catherine  ... 

42 

13 
11 

7  July 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

Ashford, 
21  July  1887 

ulttO 

1  September  1887 

CllttO 

2  September  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

Philps,  Hannah  ... 

„     Annie    -       .       -  - 
„     Catherine  ... 

13 
11 

26  November  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

Ashford, 
8  December  1887 

QlttO 

27  December  1887 

CiltlO 

ditto 
ditto 

Philps,  Hannah        .      .  - 
„     Annie  .... 

42 
13 

2  March 
ditto 

1888 

16  March  1888 
ditto 

16  March  1888 
ditto 

29  March  1888 
ditto 

„     Catherine  ... 

11 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

Philps,  Hannah  ... 

42 

27  April 

1888 

10  May  1888 

14  May  1888 

24  May  1888 

„     Annie    .       .       .  - 

„     Catherine      .      .  - 

13 
11 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

Goss,  James      .       .       .  - 
„    Maude     .      .      .  - 

„    George  - 

54 
10 

7 

16  June 

ditto 

ditto 

1888 

Ashford, 
21  June  1888 

22  June  1888 

23  June  1888 
ditto 

ditto 

Walford,  Julia  -       -       .  - 
„      Alice  .... 

45 
9 

21  July 

ditto 

1886 

27  July  1886 

aitto 

3  August  1886 

To  Ashford, 

tf      A  1.  TOO/* 

5  August  1886 

Hunt,  William  George 
„    William  George 

37 
11 

20  July 

ditto 

1886 

Ashford, 
22  June  1886 

19  August  1886 

20  August  1886 

ditto 

Hunt,  William  George 
„    William  George 

37 
11 

21  October 
ditto 

1886 

29  October  1886 
ditto 

30  October  1836 
ditto 

12  November  1886 
ditto 

Hunt,  William  George 
„    William  George 

37 
11 

23  December  1886 
ditto 

31  December  1886 
ditto 

3  January  1887 
ditto 

20  January  1887 
ditto 

Hunt,  William  George 
„    William  George 

37 
11 

8  March 
7  „ 

1887 

18  March  1887 
ditto 

22  March  1887 
18  „ 

31  March  1887 
ditto 

Hunt,  William  George 
„    William  George 

37 
11 

19  April 
15  „ 

1887 

22  April  1887 
ditto 

22  April  1887 
ditto 

27  April  1887 
ditto 

Brooks,  Martha-  ... 

„      Ellen  .... 
„      Ada  .... 

31 

7 
5 

22  April 

ditto 
ditto 

1887 

28  April  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

28  April  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

Ashford, 
12  May  1887 
ditto 

I 
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Number  Spent  Out  by  certain  Families,  during  the  Years  1884  to  1888 — continued. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Admitted. 

Discharged. 

27  May  1887 

9  June  1887 

9  June  1887 

23  June  1887 

23  June  1887 

4  July  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

5  September  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

3  October  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

4  October  1887 

ditto 
ditto 



A<i':fi  ird, 

13  October  1887 
ditto 

24  November  1887 
ditto 

25  November  1887 

ditto 
ditto 

28  December  1887 

3  January  1888 

11  January  1888 

19  January  1888 

19  January  1888 

1  March  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

29  March  1888 
ditto 

ditto 

5  April  1888 
ditto 

ditto 

7  April  1888 
ditto 

ditto 

Ashford, 
12  April  1888 

26  April  1888 

27  April  1888 
ditto 

ditto 

25  May  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

7  June  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

7  June  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

21  June  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

21  June  1888 

ditto 
ditto 

To  service, 
22  June  1888 

23  June  1888 
ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ditto 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.  — 

20  August  1886 

20  May  1887 

25  May  1887 

27  May  1887 

To 

Colchester  Union, 
4  June  1887 

19  August  1886 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

2  October  1886 

5  October  1886 

7  October  1886 

14  October  1886 

14  October  1886 

21  October  1886 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

12  November  1886 
ditto 

25  November  1886 
ditto 

27  November  1886 
26       „  „ 

10  December  1886 
ditto 

10  December  1886 
ditto 

23  December  1886 
ditto 

20  January  1887 
ditto 

4  February  1887 
ditto 

4  February  1887 
ditto 

17  February  1887 
ditto 

17  February  1887 
ditto 

4  March  1887 
ditto 

31  March  1887 
ditto 

— 

7  April  1887 
ditto 

7  April  1887 
ditto 

13  April  1887 
ditto 

13  April  1887 
ditto 

15  April  1887 
ditto 

— 

27  May  1887 

— 

27  May  1887 

— 

9  June  1887 

— 

— 

26  May  1887 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
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APPENDIX  TO  KEPORT  FROM  THE 


SUMMARY  of  before-mentioned  Returns,  showing  the  Number  of 


William  Oakley,  Wife,  and  Five  Children. 

William  Baldwin, 

Wife,  and  Two  Children. 

March  1884  to  May  18 

88. 

October  1885  to  March  1887. 

1  N. 

OUT. 

I  N. 

OUT. 

JJdys. 

1 

ays. 

Days. 

Jjays. 

Were  in  for 

Then  toolv  discharge  and 
remained  out  for 

j.296 

Were  in  for  - 

12 

/ 
1 

Then  took  discharge  and 
remained  out  for 

J 

Ditto 

92 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

1 

ditto 

-  ditto 

14 

Ditto 

4 

ditto 

-  ditto 

4 

Ditto 

2 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

26 

Ditto 

14 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

59 

Ditto 

6 

ditto 

-  ditto 

X 

Ditto 

1 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

7 

Ditto 

3 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

4 

Ditto 

11 

ditto 

•  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto  ■ 

1 

ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

17 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

2 

UlltO 

1 
2 

Ditto 

41 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

154 

JJlllO 

-  ditto 

-  .ditto 

22 

(litto 

-  ditto 

64 

Ditto 

-  ditto 

o 

y 

Ditto 

1 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

7 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

42 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

4 

Ditto 

9 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

'2 

Ditto 

16 

ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

14 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

6 

Ditto 

1 

ditto 

-  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

14 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

225 

Ditto 

10 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

11 

ditto 

-  ditto 

X 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

2 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

6 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

7 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 
2 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

ditto 

1 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

q 
6 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

13 

QILIO 

Ditto 

a 

Ditto 

CllttO 

1 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2' 

Ditto 

4 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

3 

ditto 

ditto 

\ 

2" 

Ditto 

5 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

7 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

6 

ditto 

ditto 

1 

Ditto 

5 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

i 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

12 

ditto  • 

ditto 

6 

Ditto 

6 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

6 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Q 
o 

Ditto 

3 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

JJ-ILlO 

4 

(.liLLO 

QlLtO 

o 
Z 

Ditto 

5 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

2 

Ditto 

6 

_ 

179 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

c 
o 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

4 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

3 

ditto  - 

ditto 

18 

Ditto 

6 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

11 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

99 

Ditto 

6 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

14 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

15 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

JUILtO 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

8 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

11 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

20 

-     ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

4 

-  ditto 

•  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

\ 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

19 

5 

-  ditto 

ditto 

2 

Ditto 

7 

ditto 

■  ditto 

I 

2 

Ditto 

8 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

3 

Ditto 

13 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

4 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

4 

-     ditto  ■ 

ditto 

4 

Ditto 

13 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

6 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

8  . 

ditto  - 

ditto 

Ditto 

10 

ditto  - 

ditto 

X 
2 

"''Ditto 

13 

Ditto 
Ditto 

4 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

13 

ditto  - 

ditto 

6 

-     ditto  - 

ditto 

2 

Ditto 

12 

ditto  ■ 

ditto 

1 

Ditto 

12 

ditto  - 

ditto 
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Days  spent  In  the  Workhouse  and  the  Number  spent  Out. 


Margaret  Leonard  and  One  Child. 

Hannah  Philps  and  Two 

Children. 

March  1884  to  May  1888. 

November  1885  to  June  1888. 

I  N. 

OUT. 

I  N. 

OUT. 

Were  in  for  - 

Days. 
9  ^ 

Then  took  discharge  and 
remained  out  for 

Days. 

1  1 
/  ^ 

Were  in  for  - 

Days. 
.8{ 

Then  took  discharge  and 
remained  out  for 

Day$. 

}* 

Ditto 

5 

ditto 

-  ditto 

14 

Ditto 

23 

ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

9 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 
2 

Ditto 

99 

ditto 

-  ditto 

209 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

21 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

14 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 
2 

Ditto 

42 

ditto 

-  ditto 

\ 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

42 

ditto 

-  ditto 

X 

2 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

14 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

21 

ditto 

-  ditto 

19 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

31 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

'i 

Ditto 

5 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

13 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

8 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

i 

2 

Ditto 

4 

ditto 

-  ditto 

18 

Ditto 

11 

ditto 

-  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

6 

ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

57 

ditto 

-  ditto 

3 

Ditto 

178 

ditto 

-  ditto 

167 

Ditto 

28 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

18 

ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

52 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

97 

ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

32 

ditto 

-  ditto 

\ 

Ditto 

16 

ditto 

-  ditto 

11 

Ditto 

6 

-  ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

20 

ditto 

-  ditto 

5 

Ditto 

8 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

34 

ditto 

-  ditto 

186 

Ditto 

41 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

10 

ditto 

-  ditto 

4 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

79 

ditto 

-  ditto 

8 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 
1 

Ditto 

35 

ditto 

-  ditto 

14 

Ditto 

7 

ditto 

-  ditto 

2 

Ditto 

12 

ditto 

-  ditto 

181 

Ditto 

20 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

105 

ditto 

-  ditto 

17 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

4 

Ditto 

5 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

2 

Ditto 

10 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

40 

ditto 

-  ditto 

62 

Ditto 

9 

ditto 

-  ditto 

1 

Ditto 

13 

ditto 

-  ditto 

i 

3 

Ditto 

11 

ditto 

-  ditto 

Ditto 

14 

ditto 

-  ditto 

4 
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